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EXCELSIOR 


ONWARD  AND  UPWARD. 

“ If  I might  speak  as  a monitor,  my  whole  exhortation  might  be 
comprised  in  a single  word,  and  that  one  word  would  be,  Aspire. ” — • 
Sir  James  Stejj  hen’s  Lecture  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Nicholas  Horn  was  the  son  of  a rich  man  and  the 
nephew  of  a famous  scholar.  It  was  believed  that  ’Chess 
himself  was  clever  ; but  he  had  such  an  aversion  to  labour, 
that  the  only  efforts  he  ever  made  were  to  get  up  late  in  the 
day,  and  undress  in  the  evening.  He  left  his  money  to  a 
cousin,  who  joyfully  closed  his  eyes,  and  who,  in  terms  of 
his  will,  erected  his  monument.  It  was  one  of  his  instruc- 
tions that  his  epitaph  should  record  all  his  eminent  actions  ; 
accordingly,  with  more  than  usual  fidelity,  it  simply  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a day  when  Nicholas  died.  His  age 
was  fifty-nine  ; but,  deducting  the  time  he  spent  in  bed, 
the  calculation  was  that  he  had  lived  no  more  than  nineteen 
years. 

Mr.  Horn  was  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  a “ glaring 
instance.”  Since  the  Fall,  indolence  has  been  a besetting 
sin  of  our  species  ; and,  left  to  ourselves,  most  of  us  would 
repeat  the  life  of  the  lazy  German.  In  civilised  countries, 
however,  it  is  seldom  that  men  get  leave  to  indulge  the 
do-nothing  propensity.  Like  the  agitator  in  a paper-vat,  or 
rather  like  the  floor  of  heated  iron  on  which  the  waggish 
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doctor  made  his  patients  dance  away  their  imaginary  diseases, 
hunger  keeps  our  millions  on  the  move  ; and  the  few  who 
are  so  rich  that  they  might  “eat”  without  “working,”  are 
roused  to  exertion  by  the  desire  of  distinction,  or  some 
nobler  motive.  And  it  is  only  in  lands  where  this  disease 
of  humanity  is  left  to  itself,  or,  as  physicians  would  say, 
where  it  is  treated  on  the  expectant  system,  that  we  see  how 
little  tendency  there  is  in  laziness  to  work  its  own  cure. 
In  balmy  isles,  like  the  Marquesas,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
even  the  Anglo-Saxon  might  grow  lethargic;  and  were  he 
sleeping  night  after  night  under  a bread-fruit  tree,  and 
waking  up  every  morning  to  find  a dainty  breakfast  dropped 
from  the  branches,  there  would  be  a danger  lest  the  coun- 
tryman of  Arkwright  and  Addison  should  subside  into  a 
sluggard,  and  become  the  ancestor  of  a horde  of  savages. 

This  aversion  to  labour  is  a part  of  our  fallen  heritage, 
and  it  is  a chief  triumph  of  man’s  great  enemy.  If  not  as 
culpable  as  our  estrangement  from  God  and  from  one  another, 
indolence  is  quite  as  constitutional  and  hardly  less  fatal.  It 
is  the  sleepy  venom  which  paralyses  man’s  faculties  and 
hinders  him  from  all  attempts  to  better  his  condition.  It 
is  the  stupefaction  which  makes  a being  little  lower  than 
the  angels  content  with  the  level  of  the  beasts,  and  which 
reconciles  to  sottish  ignorance  and  mere  sentient  enjoyment 
a race  to  which  heaven  stands  open,  and  which  its  Creator 
originally  formed  with  tastes  and  affections  resembling  His 
own. 

Has  the  reader  ever  realised  his  own  amazing  capacities  ? 
His  turn  of  mind  may  not  be  poetical,  or  metaphysical,  or 
observant ; but  still,  however  latent,  he  has  a turn  for 
something:  and  let  that  turn  or  taste  be  only  quickened, — 
let  it  be  so  stimulated  as  to  burst  through  the  remissness 
and  sluggishness  inherent  in  us  all,  and  for  anything  he 
knows  our  young  reader  may  yet  be  a Milton,  a-  Leibnitz,  a 
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Linnasus.  His  piety  may  be  very  crude,  or  it  may  not  have 
yet  commenced  ; but  he  has  a soul  capable  of  becoming  as 
devout,  and  holy,  and  benevolent,  as  Daniel  or  John  : and 
let  him  only  catch  the  celestial  fire, — let  him  only  receive 
right  views  of  God’s  character  and  the  right  affection 
towards  him, — and  although  he  may  not  prove  the  fac- 
simile and  exact  repetition  of  a Buxton,  a Chalmers,  or  an 
Arnold,  he  will  be  what  is  incomparably  better, — he  will 
be  a new  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  precise  proportion  as 
his  peculiar  powers  are  consecrated,  he  will  be  an  original 
in  goodness,  a fresh  contribution  to  the  world’s  welfare,  and, 
all  the  rather  for  being  closely  scriptural,  a distinct  and 
unborrowed  specimen  of  that  glorious  thing,  regenerate 
humanity. 

One  day  a well-educated  youth  wrote  these  words  : — 
“ Nineteen  years  ! certainly  a fourth  part  of  my  life  ; per- 
haps how  great  a part  ! and  yet  I have  been  of  no  service 
to  society.  The  clown  who  scares  crows  for  twopence  a-day 
is  a more  useful  man ; he  preserves  the  bread  which  I 
eat  in  idleness.”  The  truth  began  to  strike  him.  He  was 
lounging  life  away,  and  was  in  danger  of  dying  an  in- 
glorious cumber-ground.  Some  say  that  he  had  little  genius. 
If  so,  it  all  the  better  proves  what  well-directed  industry 
may  do.  Robert  Southey  started  from  his  torpor.  He 
began  to  redeem  the  time.  He  read  ; he  wrote  ; he  en- 
riched his  mind.  Volume  after  volume  he  filled  with 
abridgements  and  extracts  ; and  he  composed  and  re -com- 
posed essays  of  his  own.  And  not  to  speak  of  the  continual 
feast  supplied  by  his  wealthy  and  well-furnished  mind  ; to 
say  nothing  of  the  fond  pride  with  which  he  sat  enthroned 
in  the  midst  of  a noble  library,  the  purchase  of  his  unweary- 
ing pen  ; without  dwelling  on  the  life-long  delight  involved 
in  the  progress  of  his  elaborate  histories,  or  the  splendid 
revelries  which  his  fancy  enjoyed  in  its  ultra- Oriental 
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excursions ; — who  is  there  that  has  read  the  best  of  modern 
ballads,  the  most  musical  of  metrical  romances,  and  the  most 
charming  of  naval  biographies,  without  congratulating  the 
bard  who  redeemed  Dryden’s  laurel  from  disgrace,  and  made 
it  a chaplet  worthy  of  the  brow  of  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son ? or  without  confessing  the  good  service  to  society  of  a 
scholar  whose  example  has  ennobled  letters  as  much  as  his 
research  has  instructed  mankind  ? 

It  is  nearly  a hundred  years  ago  since  a young  man  from 
Peterborough  entered  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Equally 
noted  for  his  clear  head  and  his  clumsy  manners,  he  was 
at  once  the  butt  and  the  favourite  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
squandered  the  long  evenings  in  parties  which  were  idle 
rather  than  outrageously  immoral.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  third  year,  however,  he  was  arrested  by  an  apparition 
at  his  bed-side.  He  had  left  his  companions  late  at  night, 
and  now,  at  five  in  the  morning,  one  of  them  stood  before 
him,  and  said,  “Paley,  I have  been  thinking  what  a dreadful 
fool  you  are.  I could  do  nothing,  probably,  were  I to  try, 
and  I can  afford  the  life  I lead.  You  could  do  everything, 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  live  at  this  rate.  I have  had  no 
sleep  thinking  about  you,  and  I am  come  solemnly  to  inform 
you,  that  if  you  persist  in  your  indolence  I must  renounce 
your  society !”  The  singular  admonition  was  not  lost. 
Before  he  rose  the  startled  sluggard  had  formed  a new  plan 
of  life.  He  determined  to  get  up  every  morning  at  five, 
and,  except  the  time  required  for  hall  and  chapel,  he  agreed 
to  study  every  day  till  nine  at;  night.  He  kept  his  resolu- 
tion. He  became  a paragon  of  industry.  One  by  one  he 
distanced  all  competitors,  and  at  last  his  under-graduate 
course  reached  its  brilliant  consummation  • in  the  senior 
wrangler  ship.  And  instead  of  going  down  to  the  grave  a 
mere  card-playing,  port-drinking  placeman  of  the  old  regime , 
borne  along  by  the  impulse  thus  early  acquired,  Paley  spent 
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his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ; and  in  the  “ Horse 
Paulinse”  and  its  companion  treatises,  he  has  bequeathed  to 
the  Christian  argument  the  most  solid  contributions  ever 
made  by  correct  information  under  the  guidance  of  a strong 
and  straightforward  judgment. 

So  great  an  epoch  in  a man’s  history  is  this  intellectual 
quickening,  that  many  have  regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than 
a better  birth.  From  the  time  that  Schiller  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Shakspeare,  and  that  Keats  read  the  “ Faery 
Queene;”  from  the  day  that  James  Edward  Smith  procured 
his  first  botanical  lesson-book,  and  Joseph  Banks  fell  in 
with  Gerard’s  “ Herbal from  the  visit  which  Haller  paid 
to  the  physician  at  Bienne,  and  from  the  time  when,  fast  as 
they  appeared.  Gibbon  devoured  the  successive  volumes  of 
the  “ Universal  History,”  each  dated  an  inspiration  so 
unique,  and  the  commencement  of  enjoyments  so  exalted, 
that  they  felt  as  if  it  was  only  then  that  their  real  lives 
began.  And  to  any  reader  it  will  be  a beginning  of  days 
when  he  first  acquires  the  taste  for  some  ennobling  pursuit, 
and  when,  in  the  study  of  history  or  theology,  of  mental  or 
material  science,  he  finds  exercise  for  powers  heretofore 
latent,  and  commences  a higher  style  of  his  own  existence. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  knowledge  but  wisdom  which  is 
the  principal  thing.  Spiritual  health,  or  a right  state  of  the 
affections,  is  the  supreme  attainment,  and  the  only  right 
estate  of  man ; and  till  once  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  a friend  in  the  Most  High,  and  that  the  best  part  of  his 
own  existence  is  to  be  its  bright  hereafter,  a thoughtful 
man  must  often  feel  that  his  richest  stores  of  erudition  are 
only  expensive  trifles,  and  his  intellectual  feats  no  better 
than  a misdirected  industry. 

That  alone  deserves  the  name  of  a better  birth  which, 
by  restoring  man  to  his  Maker  and  to  society,  restores  him 
to  himself,  and  which  sets  him  on  the  way  to  be  again  a 
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creature  “ very  good:”  such  a change  as  transpired  when 
the  blaspheming  tinker  of  Elstow  became  the  Boanerges  of 
many  an  awe-struck  assembly,  and  the  joyful  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ; — such  a change  as  took  place  when  the  captain 
of  the  slave-ship  melted  down  into  the  penman  of  the 
“ Olney  Hymns,”  and  the  loving,  tender-hearted  pastor  of 
St.  Mary’s  ; — such  a change  as  when  the  dancing  meteor  of 
the  race-course  and  ball-room  was  drawn  into  the  orbit  of 
piety,  and  began  to  shed  the  light  so  benign  and  so  beautiful 
which  at  last  disappeared  in  the  grave  of  Wilberforce ; — such 
a change  as,  often  with  faint  tokens  and  by  slow  degrees, 
takes  place  each  time  that,  under  the  power  of  Christian 
truth,  bad  habits  drop  off,  and  self-denying  tasks  are  done ; 
when  the  Bible  becomes  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  and 
prayer  an  effectual  means  of  procuring  wished-for  blessings ; 
when  inferiors  or  kindred  roughly  used  are  treated  with 
systematic  and  thoughtful  kindness  ; when  business  and  the 
social  board,  personal  conduct  and  family  arrangements,  are 
subjected  to  the  Saviour’s  rules  ; and  when  the  man  who 
used  to  shun  the  communion-table  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
counted  Christ’s  disciple. 

But  whether  it  is  a mental  or  a moral  elevation,  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God ; 
and  in  labouring  for  it  we  are  only  carrying  out  our  Crea- 
tor’s benevolent  design.  He  has  given  us  bodies  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  ; and,  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
their  vigour,  we  take  food,  and  exercise,  and  medicine,  and 
we  ask  God’s  blessing  on  such  means.  He  gives  that 
blessing,  and  our  days  pass  painlessly ; we  are  strong  for 
labour  ; and  if  need  be,  the  brave  spirit  can  defend  what 
the  brawny  arm  has  won.  He  has  given  us  minds  with 
stupendous  powers,  and  we  take  the  means  to  develope  and 
improve  them,  humbly  entreating  the  Father  of  Spirits  for 
His  help.  He  gives  that  help.  The  memory  brightens,  till 
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the  main  incidents  of  our  human  history  are  mapped  before 
it,  or  till  the  best  thoughts  of  great  men— like  exotics  on  the 
lawn — make  glad  the  inward  landscape.  The  habit  of  observ- 
ation sharpens,  till,  in  trodden  fields,  where  the  last  gleaner 
could  not  find  a single  ear,  a great  sheaf  fills  his  bosom.  The 
judgment  strengthens,  till  he  not  only  guides  his  own  affairs 
with  discretion,  but  becomes  so  clear-sighted,  so  wary,  so 
comprehensive,  so  rich  in  resources,  that  he  is  recognised  as 
a master-spirit,  and  in  conjunctures  of  danger  or  difficulty 
all  men  are  eager  to  inquire  at  this  oracle.  And  even  so, 
God  has  given  us  souls  with  boundless  capacities.  It  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  have  not  a daily  festival  in  the  exercise  of  the 
benevolent  affections  ; — -it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  never  share 
with  the  celestial  citizens  the  joy  of  communion  with  God. 
But  just  as  it  is  the  Creator’s  will  that  we  should  take  care  of 
our  bodies,  and  make  the  most  of  our  minds ; so  it  is  His  will 
that  we  should  take  care  of  our  souls  and  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  faculties  and  affections  with  which  they  are 
endowed.  It  is  His  will  that  we  should  quit  the  realms  of 
rebellion,  and  pass  over  to  the  regions  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. It  is  His  will  that  we  should  cast  ourselves  on 
God’s  mercy,  as  that  mercy  is  guaranteed  in  Christ  Jesus. 
It  is  His  will  that,  no  longer  turning  the  back,  like  the  pro- 
digal running  away,  nor  looking  at  Him  sideways  and 
suspiciously,  like  the  truant  distrustful  of  pardon,  — we 
should  look  at  Him  as  in  the  Gospel  He  looks  at  us,  and 
be  won  back  to  allegiance  by  the  full-faced  exhibition  of 
Godlike  compassion  and  more  than  fatherly  forgiveness. 
It  is  His  will  that  we  should  at  once  commence  the  life  of 
filial  obedience,  and  pass  our  days  in  His  presence  as  His 
dutiful  children.  And  when  once  we  occupy  this  happy 
position,  there  is  no  height  of  personal  excellence, — there  is 
no  attainment  of  self-denying,  world-bettering,  God-glorifying 
zeal,  to  which  He  does  not  invite  us  to  aspire. 
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So  much  is  this  God’s  will  that  He  has  provided  all  the 
means.  He  has  wrought  out  a great  salvation.  He  has 
published  the  Gospel.  He  has  given  us  a written  declara- 
tion of  his  mind.  And  He  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  Him. 

With  this  opening  year,  why  should  not  the  reader  com- 
mence the  career  of  a Christian  ? Why  should  he  not  enter 
on  that  blessed  life  which,  giving  him  peace  with  God,  will 
give  him  the  fullest  power  to  serve  his  fellows  ? 

Or,  if  he  has  entered  on  it  already,  why  should  not  he 
start  anew?  Why  should  not  he,  with  the  supplicated  aid 
of  God’s  Spirit,  seek  to  add  to  his  faith  every  excellence  ? 
Why  should  not  he,  with  that  noblest  of  aspirants,  “ forget 
the  things  which  are  behind,”  and  “ press  forward  ?” 

Even  amongst  Christians  many  are  poor-spirited  and 
lazy.  Hoping,  on  the  whole,  that  they  are  safe,  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  any  further  trouble ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  is  little  faith  in  their  orthodox  assent,  little  feeling  in 
their  high-sounding  phrases. 

But,  reader,  be  yours  a holier  ambition.  God  has  called 
you  to  glory  and  virtue.  Around  you  stretch  boundless 
fields  of  knowledge  ; before  you  soars,  till  lost  in  the  em- 
pyrean, the  path  to  honour  and  immortality.  It  is  better 
with  you  than  once  it  was  ; but  you  have  not  yet  attained. 
God  has  taken  you  from  a fearful  pit ; but  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  though  bright  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  mine, 
is  neither  such  bracing  air  nor  such  a brilliant  prospect  as 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Look  upward,  and  press  on. 

As  a means  of  wider  usefulness,  improve  your  mental 
powers.  You  may  not  possess  the  sturdy  sense  of  Paley,  or 
the  flowing  wealth  of  Southey  ; but,  however  neglected  or 
unknown,  you  have  your  own  intellectual  affinities  and 
aptitudes.  Find  them  out,  and  ply  them  to  the  utmost;  and 
if  you  be  an  industrious  trader,  the  solitary  talent  will  soon 
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create  another.  And,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deep  delight 
implied  in  growing  information  and  expanding  powers,  if 
united  to  a frank  and  forth-giving  disposition,  they  will 
render  your  friendship  a treasure  of  ever-augmenting  value, 
and  the  lasting  enrichment  of  the  society  in  which  you 
mingle. 

And  pray  and  labour  for  personal  excellence.  In  love 
and  devotion  look  to  the  great  Example  ; and,  learning  of 
Jesus,  your  character  will  grow  exceedingly.  Too  genuine 
to  be  sanctimonious,  and  too  earnest  to  be  frivolous,  clear 
views  and  profound  convictions  will  give  you  all  the  strength 
of  sincerity  ; and,  at  once  magnanimous  and  gentle,  those 
who  are  attracted  by  your  benignant  bearing  will  be  im- 
pressed by  your  lofty  principle.  Instead  of  your  faith  being 
sapped  and  your  fervour  dulled  by  the  triflers  around 
you,  — drawing  spiritual  strength  day  by  day  from  the 
Source  of  all  goodness,  yours  may  be  the  happiness  of 
convincing  the  sceptic  and  reclaiming  the  libertine.  And 
betwixt  the  impulse  which  sets  a good  work  a-going,  and 
the  still  better  impulse  which  keeps  it  from  flagging ; be- 
twixt the  children  you  instruct,  the  companions  you  gain 
over,  and  the  neighbours  whom  you  guide  into  ways  of 
well-doing  ; betwixt  the  suffering  you  alleviate  and  the 
comfort  you  confer  ; betwixt  the  evil  which  God  enables 
you  to  restrain,  and  the  right  deeds  and  feelings  which  He 
allows  you  to  elicit ; — yours  will  be  a high  calling  and  a 
happy  career.  Familiar  with  important  thoughts,  and  occu- 
pied with  great  concerns,  loving  widely  and  extensively 
endeared,  — never  aimless,  never  idle,  never  forgetful  of  the 
Master’s  business,  your  life  will  belong  to  that  class  of 
which  the  Apostle  Paul’s  was  the  intensest  specimen, — a 
life  which  still  revives  in  every  dawning  day,  and  which  is 
mighty  yet  in  all  the  homes  of  Christendom. 


OUR  TOWN  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


One  morning  lately  I was  looking  at  an  engraving 
of  T as  it  stood  sixty  years  ago  ; and  as  it  some- 

how detained  my  eye,  I began  to  think  how  interesting 
it  would  be  if  we  could  travel  into  other  times  as  we  travel 
into  other  lands,  and,  without  losing  our  consciousness  of 
the  present,  could  transfer  ourselves  into  any  period  of  the 
past.  Since  then  I have  accomplished  this  chronological  pil- 
grimage, and  I now  write  to  you  from  my  last  landing- 
place,  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  so,  be  not 
startled  at  the  date : — 

T , under  the  mild  sway  of  our  occidental  star,  and 

most  religious  and  gracious  Queen,  Elizabeth,  the 
Rose  without  a Thorn. 

During  the  three  days  I remain  here,  I am  to  rest  at  the 
house  of  the  Glanvil  family.  As  I arrived  I was  struck 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  They  are  too  narrow 
for  the  passage  of  anything  but  pack-horses.  In  many  of 
them  the  lowest  story  is  open  to  the  street,  with  an  outer 
staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor,  and  narrowing  still 
further  these  narrow  lanes.  The  pack-horses,  which  carry 
our  dresses  and  our  beds  (which  we  have  brought  with 
us,  the  inns  providing  no  such  accommodation),  with  our 
serving-men,  formed  quite  a cavalcade  for  this  retired 
little  place,  and  the  people  ran  to  their  doors  as  our  cortege 
passed,  and  the  children  followed  us.  The  family  welcomed 
us  with  old  English  heartiness ; and  after  a substantial 
supper,  we  gladly  retired  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour  of 
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Friday . After  breakfasting  at  six  o’clock  on  beefsteaks 
and  ale,  we  left  the  family  at  their  household  occupations,  and 
sallied  forth  into  the  town.  There  are  no  shops  enclosed 
from  the  street ; only  the  upper  windows,  which  project  far 
over  the  lower  rooms,  have  glass ; and  butchers,  clothiers, 
cobblers,  grocers,  and  haberdashers,  sit  behind  their  open 
stalls,  commending  their  wares  and  prosecuting  their  trade  as 
in  a bazaar.  Neither  are  there  any  manufactories,  but  nearly 
every  one  of  the  low,  dark  rooms,  in  which  the  poorer  people 
live,  contains  two  or  three  looms,  on  which  they  weave  a 
coarse  cloth  or  serge  for  their  own  use,  or  for  transport  to 
Brittany  — the  Devonshire  weavers  being  especially  per- 
mitted by  law  to  possess  three  looms  in  a family,  on  account 
of  the  trade  with  the  opposite  French  coast.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Carlyle  might  be  happy  if  he  lived  in  these  days,  for  it  is 
marvellous  what  trouble  the  government  gives  itself  about 
the  private  affairs  of  the  subject,  condescending,  with  pa- 
ternal care,  to  prescribe  the  number  of  their  dishes  and  the 
colour  of  their  clothes,  besides  accurately  weighing  out  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  ; nothing 
can  be  farther  removed  from  the  “letting -alone”  system. 

The  town  is  wonderfully  more  picturesque  than  as  you 
know  it ; and  what  with  its  projecting  gables,  and  windows, 
and  carved  beams,  the  decision  and  variety  of  its  architec- 
tural lines,  the  bold  broad  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  — 
the  rosy  country  damsels  in  their  blue  linsey-woolsey  jackets 
and  petticoats  and  little  white  caps,  bargaining  with  the 
apprentice -craftsmen  in  their  blue  doublets  and  white  hosen, 
and  short  knife  stuck  fiercely  in  the  girdle — you  might  fill 
your  sketch-book  in  a street  ; but  no  one  has  sketch-books 
now : and  unless  some  of  the  old  illuminators  of  the  Abbey 
missals  are  still  living,  probably  not  a person  in  the  town 
can  handle  a pencil,  although  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
are  at  this  moment  painting  in  Italy.  So  strangely  in  this 
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age  does  tlie  light  fall  in  patches,  as  in  these  narrow 
streets. 

Not  a creature  have  I seen  dressed  in  anything  but 
woollen,  and  mostly  of  a uniform  dull  blue  or  friars’  grey. 
My  host,  indeed,  as  a knight,  has  a right  to  wear  a “ pinched” 
or  plaited  shirt,  broidered  with  gold,  and  a velvet  doublet  ; 
and  my  hostess,  as  a knight’s  wife,  may  dight  herself  in 
crimson  velvet,  ruffs,  and  ermine  hat, — privileges  which  they 
duly  exercise  on  holidays. 

The  old  inmates  of  the  Abbey  are  all  dislodged,  but  the 
Abbey  buildings  are  still  entire.  Part  of  the  old  edifice  is 
metamorphosed  into  a free  school,  part  into  cottages,  and 
part  is  falling  into  decay.  It  was  strange  and  sad  to  pass 
under  the  massive  gate-house  into  the  large,  empty  quad- 
rangle. All  great  changes  come  in  on  the  shoulders  of  some 

ruined  classes ; and  the  monks  of  T deserved  unusual 

respect  and  sympathy.  Links  between  our  conquered  fore- 
fathers and  their  conquerors,  their  Saxon  school  was  long 
the  nursery  and  the  outlet  of  talent  which  had  none  beside. 
The  second  printing-press  in  England  was  established  under 
their  auspices.  Their  church  was  adorned  with  carvings 
and  paintings,  not  the  work  of  a few  months  of  bustle  and 
machinery,  but  the  patient  and  loving  contributions  of  the 
genius,  piety,  and  home  affections  of  centuries.  Well ! they 
had  their  day,  and  they  lived  it, — hunting,  dining,  merry- 
making, alms -giving,  and  gathering  around  them  a golden 
flood,  which  at  length  has  drowned  them  and  their  system. 
The  opinions  about  their  fall  are  various  in  the  town.  The 
gentry,  who  have  received  grants  of  their  lands,  revile  them; 
the  thriving  and  industrious  craftsmen  mostly  rejoice  at  the 
drones  having  been  turned  out  of  the  hive ; . the  poor  and 
old,  in  general,  lament  them ; the  beggars  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  “ the  sun  of  England  has  set  for  ever  over 
their  graves ;”  and  my  little  friend,  Mabel  G1  anvil,  who  has 
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embraced  with  deep  enthusiasm  the  earnest  Genevese  Pro- 
testantism, imported  by  the  Marian  exiles,  gives  thanks  for 
the  mingling  of  the  false  “ religious  ” with  the  world,  and 
the  scattering  of  the  true  salt  through  it. 

As  we  left  the  quadrangle,  I saw  an  old  man  in  a monastic 
habit,  sitting  on  a bench  in  a sunny  corner.  I asked  who  he 
was,  and  how  he  came  to  wear  the  garb  of  the  prohibited  faith. 
He  was  an  old  monk,  they  said,  who  had  lived  in  the  Abbey 
from  his  earliest  boyhood, — a poor,  harmless,  doting  old  man. 
At  the  hours  of  matins  and  of  even  song,  he  was  always  to 
be  found  kneeling  in  the  silent  church,  counting  his  beads  and 
crossing  himself,  and  gazing  on  the  bare  altar.  They  had 
thrown  him  into  prison  more  than  once ; but  on  his  release 
he  had  invariably  been  found  in  a few  days  in  his  old  dress, 
occupying  his  old  haunts,  not  from  obstinacy  or  fiery  zeal  — 
for  he  was  gentle  and  obedient  as  a child  in  all  things  else 
— but  from  a necessity  of  second  nature.  He  had  no  life 
separate  from  the  monastery  and  the  monastic  routine ; and 
so,  at  length,  the  fiercest  assertors  of  the  royal  supremacy 
had  taken  pity  on  him  and  left  him  alone.  I placed  a few 
groats  in  his  hand.  He  looked  up  half-unconsciously  in 
my  face,  and  muttered  a Latin  benediction.  I did  not 
despise  it ; and  looking  back,  as  I passed  the  gate,  I saw  a 
little  child  bringing  him  his  midday  meal. 

We  had  a magnificent  dinner,  as  many  courses  of  meat 
as  Archbishop  Cranmer  prescribed  to  be  the  utmost  limit  of 
a bishop’s  table,  namely,  five  dishes  of  meat-pottage,  capons, 
raw  smoked  ham,  and  other  substantial,  followed  by  three 
of  dessert,  or  bellctria , as  it  is  elegantly  called.  We  had 
also  some  rare  and  novel  delicacies, — ajar  of  pepper  handed 
round  to  season  our  meat,  a small  dish  of  potatoes,  and 
some  cherries,  — to  say  nothing  of  sundry  “ subtleties  ” in 
sugar  and  honey,  the  work  of  Mabel’s  dainty  fingers.  I 
cannot,  however,  reconcile  myself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
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eating  with  a knife  as  clumsy  as  a butcher’s,  and  without 
any  fork. 

After  dinner  we  went  forth  in  a body  to  see  a goodly 
show  or  dramatic  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  performed 
in  the  Abbey  quadrangle.  I went  half  curious  and  half 
dreading  what  I might  see,  whether  miracle -play  or  mys- 
tery,— some  representation  to  the  life  of  apostle  or  martyr, 
or  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall,  or  some  learned  allegory 
of  the  Yices  and  Virtues,  and  metaphysical  entities.  But  I 
found  such  things  out  of  fashion  ; and  when  we  reached  the 
area,  the  people  were  laughing  and  shouting  immoderately 
at  a very  broad  burlesque  on  the  ceremonies  and  ministers 
of  the  old  religion.  The  comments  and  the  play  itself  were 
spoken  in  a rough  guttural  dialect,  which  I could  hardly 
comprehend  ; but,  on  the  whole,  I agreed  with  an  old 
woman,  who  turned  from  the  spectacle  with  pious  horror, 
exclaiming, — 

“ Well,  to  my  mind,  the  old  saints,  bad  as  they  may 
have  been,  were  better  Christians  than  they  who  mock 
them.” 

Mabel  Grlanvil  laid  her  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  at  that 
moment  whispering, — 

“ Will  you  come  to  the  church  and  listen  to  Master 
Nicolas  ? He  is  one  of  the  exiles  who  have  lately  returned 
from  Frankfort,  and  he  reads  the  Bible  every  evening  to  as 
many  as  will  come  and  hear  him.” 

I followed  her  gladly.  The  shadows  of  twilight  fell 
heavily  in  the  old  Saxon  aisles,  and  at  the  western  end 
before  the  oaken  lectern,  to  which  was  chained  a large 
black-letter  Bible,  the  reader  was  standing.  He  was 
reading  with  a clear,  slow  utterance  the  .Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Around  him  were  grouped  old  men  and  women, 
and  boys,  and  fair-haired  children,  listening  in  reverent 
silence.  As  the  Divine  words  fell  on  my  ear  with  Master 
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Nicolas’s  simple  explanation,  and  I heard  of  justification  at 
once  perfect  and  for  ever  through  faith  in  the  eternal 
Atonement,  I forgot  all  but  the  touch  of  Mabel’s  sisterly 
hand. 

We  then  took  a few  turns  on  the  terraced  wall  of  the 
Abbey,  which  overlooks  the  river.  The  moon  had  just 
surmounted  the  trees,  and  shone  on  the  old  turrets  of  the 
Abbey,  and  on  the  shallow  ford  beneath  us,  crossing  the 
quadrangle  behind  us  with  long  shadows. 

“ Who  would  imagine,”  I exclaimed,  “ that  beneath  the 
veil  of  that  calm  light  are  hidden  the  ruins  of  extinct 
volcanoes  ?” 

“ Did  you  speak  to  me  ? ” asked  Mabel,  starting. 

I thought  of  explaining  my  words,  but  remembering  that 
both  Reformers  and  Catholics  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
burning  witches  and  people  possessed  of  forbidden  secrets, 
I held  my  peace.  “ What  were  you  thinking  of,  Mabel  ?” 
I asked,  at  length,  after  a long  silence. 

“I  was  thinking,”  she  answered,  “what  lessons  that  soft, 
pure  star  teaches  us ; for  are  not  ive  also  children  of  light 
amidst  the  darkness  ?” 

X pressed  her  hand  and  looked  into  her  gentle  eyes. 
The  messages  which  Nature  bears  from  God  to  the  believing 
heart  are  never  obsolete. 

On  Saturday  we  started  on  ponies  and  horses  to  visit  a 
rich  yeoman,  who  lives  at  Romans’  X^eigh,  an  ancient  home- 
stead, about  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  scenery  is  the 
same  as  you  know  it ; only  freer,  more  park-like,  more  as  in 
Germany  : the  heights  covered  with  heath  and  short  sweet 
grass,  over  which  shepherds  and  swineherds  still  guide 
their  flocks  ; the  valleys  rich  with  meadow -pastures,  where 
the  red  Devon  cattle  browse  : the  hill-sides  clothed  with  thick 
woods,  from  which  ever  and  anon  rises  the  white  house  of 
the  sturdy  yeoman  or  the  mud  cabin  of  the  peasant. 
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This  farmer’s  wife  received  us  in  her  garden  with  re- 
spectful courtesy,  giving  each  of  us  a nosegay  of  Provence 
roses  and  carnations,  the  fashionable  exotics  of  the  day,  cul- 
tivated with  many  cares  in  sunny  and  sheltered  nooks. 

We  were  duly  regaled  with  mead,  and  metheglin,  and 
currant-wine,  and  honeyed  cakes  ; and  meantime  our  con- 
versation was  merry  and  varied.  We  discussed  the  altera- 
tions Sir  Francis  Drake  (born  at  Crowndale,  in  this  valley) 
is  making  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Buckland,  which  the  Queen 
has  presented  to  him  in  acknowledgment  of  his  naval  services. 
We  marvelled  at  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
inventing  a new  branch  of  commerce  ; namely,  that  of  ex- 
changing the  Moors  of  Africa  for  the  gold  and  spices  of 
America,  — a discovery,  in  reward  whereof  it  has  been 
granted  him  to  bear  a demi-Moor  bound  with  a cord  on  his 
escutcheon.  We  spoke  of  the  defeat  of  the  Popish  Armada 
by  our  fellow-townsman  as  complacently  as  if  our  own 
hands  had  effected  it ; and  Mabel  whispered  to  me  the 
beautiful  motto  the  Queen  has  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the 
medal  commemorating  the  event,  “ Deus  afflavit  et  dissi- 
pantur,”  for  Mabel,  like  many  other  ladies  of  this  century, 
understands  Latin,  and  has  read  Virgil  and  Horace,  although 
she  has  scarcely  heard  of  Spenser  or  Shakspeare. 

In  one  thing,  however,  I find  the  times  unchanged.  The 
farmers  are  still  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  old  men  mourn 
over  these  days  of  stone  houses  and  effeminacy,  and  sigh  for 
the  times  when  England  nursed  her  hardy  sons  in  wattled 
walls ; when  every  farm  was  a little,  self-sustained  state, 
living  in  glorious  independence  of  all  other  farms;  when 
every  woman  wove  her  own  petticoat  and  every  man  made 
his  own  plough. 

“ Now,  forsooth,”  they  say,  “ the  rich  clothiers  and  mer- 
chants buy  up  our  lands,  or  treat  agriculture  like  their  own 
beggarly  trades,  handing  over  our  good  English  wool  to  the 
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foreigner,  and  importing  in  exchange  useless  and  enervating 
luxuries,  spices,  and  silks,  and  sweets  ; whilst  the  poorer 
yeomen  are  reduced,  by  the  rise  of  rents  and  the  intro- 
duction of  these  new-fangled  methods  of  farming,  to  become 
mere  tenant  cotters.  The  Queen  has,  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  evil  by  commanding  that  no  cottage  shall  hence- 
forth be  built  without  having  forty  acres  of  land  appended 
to  it ; nevertheless,  the  evil  increases.  The  forests,  too,  are 
fast  disappearing,  and  then  what  will  people  do  for  fuel  ? 
The  peat  and  turf  will  not  last  for  ever  ; and,  besides,  they 
want  to  enclose  the  commons.  Some  wild  schemers,  indeed, 
talk  of  a new  kind  of  mineral  or  earth,  called  sea-coal,  as  a 
substitute  for  wood ; but  all  sensible  men  know  we  might  as 
well  rely  on  burning  copper  or  silver  as  on  that.  In  short, 
the  yeomanry  of  England, — they  whose  stout  bows  saved 
the  nation  at  Cressy  and  Poitiers, — they  whose  stout  arms 
have  many  a time  saved  the  throne  and  the  country  since, 
— the  noble  yeomanry  of  England  are  falling  ; with  her  yeo- 
manry England  falls,  and  with  England  falls  the  world.” 

Thus  soothed  by  the  reflection  that  even  the  clothiers 
and  wool-weavers  could  not  survive  the  general  ruin,  and 
by  a dish  of  golden  pippins  (an  exotic  fruit,  which  the  good- 
wife  brought  out  of  her  store-chamber  as  an  especial  treat), 
we  looked  forward  with  philosophical  fortitude  to  the  days 
when  Englishmen  will  have  neither  com  to  eat  nor  fuel  to 
feed  their  fires. 

On  our  way  home,  as  I rode  beside  Mabel,  I endeavoured 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  Of 
Shakspeare  she  knew  little,  save  that  he  made  plays  for  the 
Queen.  Of  Spenser’s  “ Faery  Queene  ” she  had  heard  and 
enjoyed  fragments,  and  her  brother  was  very  fond  of  the 
poem  ; had  repeated  parts  of  it  to  her ; but  most  people  said 
it  was  a wild,  mad  thing,  full  of  hobgoblins,  wild  beasts, 
terrible  monsters,  and  enchantments ; and  she  was  half 
1 c 
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afraid  to  venture  on  it.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  a host  of  smaller  poets,  whose  names 
I had  only  seen  in  literary  catalogues,  and  was  soon  quite 
beyond  my  depth  in  the  earnest  Christian  treatises  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  foreign  Reformers. 

On  Sunday  we  breakfasted  rather  later  than  usual,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  elaborateness  of  our  toilet.  We 
descended,  at  length,  much  to  one  another’s  edification,  in  all 
the  glory  of  starched  ruffs  and  slashed  sleeves,  — Dame 
Glanvil’s  tire-woman  having  learned  the  abstruse  art  of 
starching  cambric  from  the  Queen’s  own  Flemish  starching- 
woman,  Mistress  Dingham  Van  der  Plasse.  We  all  looked 
very  wooden  and  uncomfortable,  and  I felt  so  ; but  Mabel, 
with  her  composed  and  quiet  nature,  seems  instinctively  to 
avoid  all  extremes,  and,  in  her  robe  of  blue  taffetas,  with  a 
partlet  or  habit-shirt  of  stiff  cambric,  encircling  her  round 
white  throat,  she  looked  as  natural  and  as  unconscious  how 
she  looked  as  ever. 

The  good  knight’s  family  have  had  a new  pew  or  box 
railed  off  for  them  lately  in  the  church,  and  cushioned  with 
velvet,  wherein  we  all  sat,  and  stood,  and  knelt,  with  a 
stately,  yet  condescending,  devotion,  preserving  our  here- 
ditary pre-eminence  over  our  fellow -worshippers,  and  at  the 
same  time  presenting  to  them  an  edifying  example  of  hu- 
mility. But  when  the  lowly  Confession  echoed  through  the 
aisles,  and  the  words  of  Eternal  Life  dropped  softly  on  our 
hearts  from  the  Fountain  so  recently  unsealed,  tears  ga- 
thered in  my  eyes,  and  the  whole  strange  scene  before  me,  — 
stiff  dames,  and  stately  squires,  and  peasants  rudely  clad, 
strange  costumes  and  strange  modes  of  thought  and  life, — 
seemed  to  float  away  and  dissolve  like  a Fata  Morgana ; and 
I stood  hand  in  hand  with  my  brethren  before  our  Father  in 
heaven  on  the  shores  of  the  Infinite  Sea.  E.  G. 
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A LESSON  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE. 

For  understanding  some  subjects,  and  for  appreciating 
some  kinds  of  evidence,  a special  education  is  requisite.  In 
order  to  understand  the  true  theory  of  the  planetary 
system,  the  mind  must  be  prepared  by  a knowledge  of 
mathematics.  The  Newtonian  system  would  still  be  the 
true  theory  of  the  universe,  even  although  no  mortal  could 
appreciate  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests : but  where  there 
exists  a competent  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  where  the 
celestial  phenomena  are  adequately  observed,  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation  forces  itself  on  every  sane  and  unprejudiced 
understanding.  In  other  words,  it  sometimes  needs  one 
truth  to  pave  the  way  for  another. 

When  the  Most  High  was  about  to  introduce  into  the 
world  the  most  important  of  all  revelations,  He  prepared  a 
receptacle  on  purpose  for  it.  He  selected  a “ peculiar 
people,”  and  by  a lengthened  process  of  instruction  He  fitted 
them  for  understanding  His  final  message,  and  for  giving  the 
first  welcome  to  the  world’s  Redeemer. 

Had  the  Advent  taken  place  in  Italy  or  Greece,  or  in 
ancient  Britain,  we  can  scarcely  see  how  the  Saviour  could 
have  made  His  meaning  understood,  or  how  He  could  have 
demonstrated  His  celestial  mission.  Believing  in  a thousand 
deities, — believing,  too,  that  heroes  and  patriots  had  often 
been  promoted  to  a place  among  the  gods,  had  Jesus  ap- 
peared in  such  a nation  working  His  miracles  of  mercy,  it 
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would  have  been  supposed  that  he  was  just  another  Hercules 
or  Esculapius,  or  a god  come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and  who  would  again  go  back  to  his  native  Olympus.  With 
a most  imperfect  ethics, — perceiving  little  harm  in  fraud 
and  covetousness,  in  lust  and  falsehood,  and  practising 
without  remorse  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes, — they  had 
scarcely  first  principles  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  heavenly 
morality  of  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  and  had  nothing  of  that 
“ conscience  of  sin”  which  longs  for  a Saviour.  And 
possessed  of  no  prophecies, — taught  by  no  Moses  or  Isaiah, 
— they  neither  looked  out  for  a Messiah,  nor  did  they  know 
the  tokens  by  which  to  distinguish  Him  when  once  He 
appeared. 

But  for  this  greatest  event  of  human  history  God  pre- 
pared a people  and  a place ; He  prepared  the  Hebrew  people 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

First  of  all,  He  segregated  the  Hebrew  race  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Enclosing  them  within  a cordon  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  more  exclusive  than  any  brazen  wall, 
He  planted  them  in  Palestine,  and  through  the  long  pagan 
ages  He  kept  them  dwelling  quite  alone.  By  a process  as 
strange  as  it  was  wise  and  effective,  He  familiarised  them 
with  certain  great  ideas,  and  taught  them  those  fundamental 
truths  which  it  was  essential  that  at  least  one  nation  should 
know. 

He  taught  them  that  God  is  one ; that  He  is  a spirit, 
infinite  and  omnipresent,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And  in 
teaching  them  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine 
nature,  He  placed  them  on  a platform  immeasurably  exalted 
above  the  whole  of  Heathendom.  In  the  absolute  and  un- 
doubting certainty  that  there  is  only  one  God,-  and  that  God 
is  a spirit,  infinite  and  eternal, —the  starting-point  of  a 
Hebrew  child  was  in  advance  of  the  theological  goal  of  a 
Plato  and  a Seneca ; and  in  the  mere  absence  of  graven 
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images,  alongside  of  the  intensest  devotion,  Palestine  pre- 
sented an  aspect  all  the  more  impressive  that  it  was  entirely 
unique  and  unparalleled. 

He  taught  them  many  of  the  Divine  perfections.  The 
gods  of  the  nations  were  at  the  best  immortal  men, — heroic 
personages,  with  a mixture  of  human  infirmities  and  super- 
human powers.  Most  of  them  were  deified  monsters  or 
canonised  villains, — patrons  of  murder  and  theft,  and  every 
pollution  ; and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  worshippers  of  Kali 
and  Bacchus  grew  nearly  as  vile  as  the  almighty  brutes 
whom  they  adored.  But  Israel  knew  that  Jehovah  is  holy. 
They  knew  that  the  great  Creator  loves  truth  and  purity, 
and  that  all  His  perfections  are  arrayed  against  the  thief 
and  the  liar,  the  unchaste  and  untrue.  They  knew  that 
God  is  righteous  and  faithful  to  His  promises ; that  He  is 
slow  to  anger  and  abundant  in  mercy.  And  though  it 
was  only  a single  Psalm,  like  the  103d  or  the  139th,  more 
true  theology,  more  genuine  devotion,  more  of  child-like 
faith  in  the  Supreme,  would  be  chanted  any  morning 
in  the  Temple  in  one  such  Hebrew  hymn  than  could  be 
compiled  from  the  sacred  songs  of  all  the  neighbouring 
bards  from  Hesiod  and  Homer  down  to  Pindar  and  Calli- 
machus.* 

* The  processes  of  this  education  have  been  illustrated  in  a work  of 
remarkable  freshness  and  power,  which  we  recommend  to  all  who  have  not 
yet  read  it,  “ The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.  By  an  American 
Citizen.”  Nor  can  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  be  perused 
with  thorough  appreciation  till  the  reader  has  his  eyes  open  to  this  master 
fact.  It  is  only  when  he  remembers  the  important  end  for  which  the 
Most  High  was  teaching  and  training  the  “ peculiar  people,”  that  he  can 
see  the  rationale  of  the  Levitical  code,  with  all  its  specifications  of 
creatures  clean  and  unclean;  and  it  is  only  then  that  he  can  understand 
why  judgments  so  severe  and  terrible  followed  acts  of  transgression.  It 
was  needful  to  wean  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  the  plague  which 
followed  the  erection  of  the  golden  calf  was  a sharp  and  signal  lesson.  It 
was  all-important  to  give  an  impressive  view  of  the  Divine  sanctity, — the 
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He  gave  them  good  precepts,  and  in  the  ten  com- 
mands the  Hebrews  had  a code  the  most  simple,  precise, 
and  comprehensive  which  a people  could  desire,  and  issued 
with  all  the  majestic  sanctions  of  a legislation  direct  from 
Heaven. 

He  taught  them  the  enormity  of  sin.  Not  that  other 
nations  had  no  sense  of  sin  ; but  their  apprehension  of  its 
demerit  and  its  turpitude  was  faint,  even  when  they  felt  its 
danger.  But  to  the  Israelite  the  law  of  the  leper,  the 
scape-goat,  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  the  perpetual  ablutions  and  offerings,  were 
so  many  mirrors ; and  in  the  focus  where  all  the  light  con- 
centred was  that  dark  and  dreadful  evil,  sin.  And  of  all 
men  then  existing,  it  was  only  from  the  heart  of  a Hebrew 
that  such  bitter  cries  could  be  wrung,  “ Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O God,  according  to  thy  loving-kindness ; according  to 
the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my  trans- 
gressions. Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin.” 

Yet  He  taught  them  that  sin  may  be  taken  away.  Such 
was  the  avowed  significance  of  each  expiatory  offering ; and 
the  two  ideas, — sin  and  a satisfaction  for  sin, — were  involved 
in  every  sacrifice.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  emotions  of 
a Nathanael,  or  other  thoughtful  Israelite,  on  his  yearly 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  From  the  battlements  of  the  “ Beautiful 
Blouse,”  the  silver  trumpets  have  sounded  their  peaceful 
signal,  and  the  mighty  portals  are  flung  open  for  the  day. 
Already  the  courts  are  peopled  with  kneeling  groups  and 

immeasurable  interval  betwixt  the  sinful  creature  and  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel ; and  this  impression  was  instantly  produced  by  the  fate  of  Korah 
and  his  confederates,  and  afterwards  of  Uzzah.  It  was  essential  that  all 
should  feel  how  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  everywhere,  beholding  the  evil 
and  the  good;  and  how  could  Jehovah's  omniscience  be  more  effectually 
taught  to  a rude  and  half- reclaimed  nation  than  by  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  Achan  ? 
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solitary  Simeons  in  their  morning  prayer,  and  from  the 
fagots  on  the  burnished  altar  the  flame  leaps  soft  and  pale 
to  the  sunshine  ; — when,  in  his  gorgeous  robes,  and  with 
the  Twelve  Tribes  flashing  on  his  jewelled  breast-plate,  the 
High-priest  solemnly  advances,  and  a Levite  leads  forward 
a spotless  lamb.  It  was  touching  to  see  it  there,  and  to 
know  its  doom ; last  week  sporting  amidst  its  fellows  on  the 
green  pastures  of  Bethlehem,  and  now  the  only  one  of  its 
species  amidst  this  strange  multitude,  for  whose  fault  it  is 
about  to  suffer, — its  unused  footsteps  slipping  on  the  marble 
floor,  but  silent  and  unresisting.  Over  its  head,  on  which 
he  lays  his  hands,  the  High-priest  confesses  Israel’s  sins  ; 
and  then,  taking  from  an  attendant  the  sacrificial  knife, 
next  moment  the  poor  firstling  bleeds  and  dies.  And  as 
from  the  altar  where  it  burns  great  clouds  ascend,  fragrant 
with  wine  and  incense,  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  rises 
loud  and  urgent ; and,  the  service  ended,  Aaron’s  successor 
turns  to  the  prostrate  worshippers,  and  uplifting  his  out- 
spread hands,  he  says,  “ The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep 
thee  : the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee  : the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace,”— and  amidst  the  loud  amens  the 
congregation  separates,  and  the  courts  are  clear.  And  so 
we  might  follow  the  wistful  worshipper  through  the  cere- 
monial of  a Passover,  or  of  a personal  sin-offering : and  in 
every  sacrifice  he  would  see  a remembrance  of  sin.  For 
just  as  the  morning  sacrifice  reminded  him  that  sure  as  the 
favoured  land  woke  up,  so  depravity  went  forth  to  repeat  its 
daily  doings : just  as  the  evening  sacrifice  told  him  that 
six  hours  had  not  elapsed  till  from  the  fermenting  surface  of 
a nation’s  life  a miasma  had  again  arisen  which  needed 
prayers  and  sacrifice  to  disperse  its  wrath-attracting  ex- 
halations: so  the  Passover  proclaimed  that  in  the  holiest 
home  of  all  that  Holy  Land,  there  still  was  guilt  sufficient 
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to  draw  down  Jehovah’s  ire,  and  that  nothing  could  hold 
back  the  destroyer’s  sword  save  the  sprinkled  sign, — at 
once  a confession  and  a covert, — an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  and  an  avowal  of  confidence  in  Jehovah’s  covenant : 
whilst,  in  like  manner,  the  personal  offering  spoke  the  sad 
admission,  “ Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I sinned.”  But 
along  with  the  suggested  sinfulness,  simultaneous  and 
commingling,  rose  the  idea  of  substitution.  Still  the  victim, 
and  that  victim  most  frequently  the  lamb, — beautiful  and 
free  from  blemish ; the  lamb  so  patient  and  meek,  so 
innocent  and  endearing,  such  a favourite  everywhere,  the 
gentle  creature  which  you  would  like  to  carry  in  your 
bosom.  But  once  more,  the  hand  laid  upon  its  head,  and 
the  guilt  confessed, — once  more,  the  glittering  steel,  the 
flowing  blood,  the  dying  struggle, — once  more,  the  victim 
and  the  sacrifice.  So  that  the  same  sacrifice  which  spoke 
of  guilt  published  God’s  mercy.  Along  with  the  Divine 
displeasure,  it  gave  a welcome  hint  of  righteous  reconcilia- 
tion. It  suggested  a penalty,  but  a penalty  which  could  be 
somehow  transferred.  And  if  to  the  transgressor  it  cried, 
“ Behold  your  sin !”  to  the  believing  suppliant  it  audibly 
whispered,  “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  takes  it  away  ! ” 
Finally,  in  preparing  a nation  as  the  special  shrine  of 
the  Advent,  God  sent  to  it  many  prophets.  In  predictions 
exceedingly  numerous  — and  many  of  them  remarkably 
precise  — He  gave  the  Jews  tokens  by  which  they  might 
recognise  the  Saviour  when  He  came.  His  divine  Father, 
His  mortal  mother,  His  tribe,  His  family,  His  birthplace,  the 
period  of  His  appearing,  His  precursor,  His  miracles,  His 
popularity,  His  betrayal,  His  cruel  death  in  its  minutest 
details,  His  reappearance  in  life,  His  ascension  to  heaven, 
and  the  wonders  that  should  instantly  follow,  — all  were  so 
vividly  described  that  for  ages  beforehand  the  Hebrews 
could  tell  “ the  marks  of  Messiah.” 
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Thus  peculiar  were  Palestine  and  its  people ; and  such 
were  the  great  truths  to  which,  through  a term  of  fifteen 
centuries,  the  Most  High  had  been  gradually  conducting 
them ; till  at  last  the  Holy  Land  had  become  the  only  oasis  in 
a blighted  world,  the  only  Goshen  amidst  the  heathen  gloom. 
Of  sound  theology  and  of  substantial  morality,  the  Jews, 
however  otherwise  uninteresting,  possessed  a monopoly ; and 
of  all  nations  they  alone  had  the  means  of  acquiring  those 
views  of  sin  which  awaken  the  desire  of  a Saviour.  Theirs 
was  the  only  land  without  an  idol,  and  theirs  the  only  one 
which  boasted  a revealed  religion.  The  moral  law  was 
theirs,  and  theirs  were  all  the  prophets.  And  yet,  with  all 
their  advantages,  the  Jews  themselves  were  not  a noble 
people.  Generally  speaking,  they  had  no  elevation  of  mind, 
no  expansiveness,  no  spirituality.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars  they  had  become  a morose  and  selfish  community — 
a set  of  noisy  wranglers  and  repulsive  fanatics.  Could  we 
suppose  a philosopher  like  Seneca  travelling  in  Syria  about 
the  year  25,  we  might  imagine  him  writing, — “ What  a 
paradoxical  people ! Judging  by  the  Greek  version,  there 
exists  nothing  comparable  to  their  sacred  books.  Rules  of 
virtue  so  strict,  patterns  of  excellence  so  majestic,  represen- 
tations of  the  Deity  so  sublime,  do  not  exist  in  any  other 
literature.  And  they  have  many  strange  usages  : a Sabbath 
on  which  they  will  do  no  work ; sacrifices  which  they  offer 
with  very  singular  but  affecting  observances ; many  lustra- 
tions and  intricate  ceremonies.  Rut  the  two  most  extraor- 
dinary features  of  this  anomalous  people  remain  to  be 
noticed.  There  is  not  in  all  their  land  a single  statue  or 
image ; and  yet  they  are  not  atheists.  On  the  contrary,  no 
people  can  be  more  religious ; but  they  fancy  that  any  simi- 
litude, however  costly  or  fair,  would  be  an  outrage  on  the 
infinite  and  invisible  Deity.  Their  other  peculiarity  is  this : 
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— their  sacred  books  teem  with  predictions  of  a great  Deli- 
verer, who,  they  think,  will  acquire  for  their  country  uni- 
versal empire.  He  is  suddenly  to  make  his  appearance  in 
their  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  you  cannot  conceive  with 
what  intensity  the  expectation  makes  them  cling  to  this 
temple  ; which,  indeed,  is  in  itself  a fane  of  surpassing  cost- 
liness and  glory.  At  this  very  moment  they  are  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation ; for  they  affirm  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  this  conqueror  coming.  We  shall  see.  I confess 
that  I am  perplexed.  I admire  the  theology  and  ethics  of 
these  Jews  ; and  sometimes,  in  their  gorgeous  temple,  with 
its  veiled  but  vacant  sanctuary,  amidst  their  ancient  wor- 
ship, I feel  as  if  I could  adore  the  Jehovah  of  Israel.  But 
when  I look  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and  say,  — Is  this  the 
product  of  that  lofty  creed  and  spiritual  worship  ? these 
sour  bigots  and  solemn  triflers,  these  jabbering  rabbis  and 
snivelling  pedants — are  these  the  normal  community, — the 
model  people,  — the  optimist  nation  ? And  when  I see  that 
such  is  revealed  religion’s  master-piece,  I fall  back  upon 
philosophy,  and  am  again  the  doubter.” 

Not  so,  Sir  Sage.  Not  the  normal  people,  but  the  pupil 
nation.  Israel  is  God’s  scholar,  but  he  is  not  meant  to  be 
the  world’s  pattern.  By  a series  of  admirable  lessons  God 
has  been  educating  this  nation  with  a view  to  the  Saviour’s 
arrival ; and  in  His  wonderful  wisdom  He  has  contrived  it 
that  were  Messiah  coming  now,  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  instantly  be  moved,  and  yet  He  would  obtain  an 
enlightened  welcome  from  only  a small  and  wistful  minority. 
The  moment  that  His  harbinger  announces,  “ The  kingdom 
is  nigh  ! ” you  will  see  the  whole  country  stirred  from  end  to 
end  ; but  when  He  adds,  “ Behold  the  Lamb,  of  God  ! ” few 
will  follow.  And  yet  these  few,  in  following  Messias,  will 
move  the  world.  But  were  it  in  your  Borne  that  the  cry  was 
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raised,  “ The  kingdom  of  God ! ” who  would  understand  ? 
and  were  he  proclaiming,  “ Behold  the  Lamb  ! ” would  not 
the  magistrate  confine  him  as  a maniac  ? 

No ; not  the  model  people,  but  the  mould  for  a nobler 
dispensation.  It  is  only  amongst  a people  who  believe  the 
Divine  unity  and  holiness  that  an  Incarnation  can  answer 
its  purpose.  It  is  only  amongst  a people  habituated  to  the 
ideas  of  substitution  and  expiation  that  a Gospel,  based  on 
sacrifice  and  satisfaction  for  sin,  can  find  its  first  footing. 
It  is  only  amongst  a people  possessed  of  the  prophetic  marks 
of  Messiah,  that  He  can  be  expected  before  He  arrives,  and 
identified  when  at  last  He  appears.  Like  one  who  looks  at 
the  dark  mould  into  which  the  artist  is  about  to  pour  the 
liquid  alabaster,  and  he  thinks,  “ How  black  ! It  will  surely 
soil  the  fine  material ! And  pray,  what  is  the  use  of  these 
sharp  cuttings  and  deep  indentations  ?”  But  the  projection 
takes  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  set,  there  comes  forth 
a copy  from  some  great  Master, — a Nativity,  a Transfigura- 
tion, a Last  Supper.  You  look  at  that  Hebrew  Institute, 
and  you  say,  “ Had  it  been  the  work  of  a Divine  Artist,  it 
had  surely  been  fairer.”  But  you  forget  that  it  is  only  the 
matrix  of  a forthcoming  model : the  pattern*  of  eventual 
Perfection.  Every  depression  and  indentation  has  its  mean- 
ing. These  strict  precepts  and  stern  prohibitions  will  only 
give  brighter  relief  to  the  counterpart  Gospel ; and  the  nicer 
and  more  numerous  the  lines,  the  more  exquisite  will  the 
product  appear.  “ Meats,  and  drinks,  and  new  moons,  and 
holy  days;  and  sabbath  days,  are  all  shadows  of  things  to 
come : but  the  body  is  of  Christ.”  If  you  desire  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  Institute,  you  must  look  to 
Messiah.  This  land  of  greatest  light  has  been  prepared  as 
His  cradle.  These  prophecies  are  His  credentials.  That  temple 
is  the  march-stone  of  the  two  dispensations,  the  limit  which 
* Heb.  ix.  23. 
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fixes  His  arrival,  and  on  the  hither  side  of  which  His  coming 
must  take  place.  That  Old  Testament  is  His  text-book,  and 
the  pedestal  of  the  national  religiousness  His  pulpit.  The 
very  prejudices  of  the  majority  will  be  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing His  great  oblation,  and  the  existing  rites  and  sacri- 
fices are  the  hieroglyphics  which  His  one  offering  will  finally 
expound.  And  when  once  that  Advent  is  accomplished,  the 
old  Institute  will  be  abolished.  When  once  the  medallion 
comes  forth,  the  mould  will  be  broken.  No  counterfeit  can 
ever  appear ; for,  exploding  the  temple,  annihilating  the 
royal  family  of  Judah,  and  expelling  every  Hebrew  from  the 
Holy  Land,  God  in  His  providence  will  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  after  His  own  Messiah  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem, 
or  to  claim  descent  from  David,  or  to  come  suddenly  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  And  having  fulfilled  their  first  func- 
tion as  the  pupil  nation  and  the  pioneers  of  the  Advent,  but 
rejecting  the  mercy  which  they  transmit  to  others,  the  Jews 
will  survive  as  God’s  witnesses.  Sullen  and  self-blinded, 
the  old  scholar  will  wander  everywhere  a reluctant  evidence 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  Divine. 

J.  H. 


ASPIRE! 

A BALLAD  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Higher,  higher,  ever  higher, — 
Let  thy  watchword  be  “ Aspire  ! ” 
Noble  Christian  youth ; 
Whatsoe’er  be  God’s  behest, 

Try  to  do  that  duty  best 

In  the  strength  of  Truth. 
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Let  a just  Ambition  fire 
Every  motive  and  desire 

God  and  Man  to  serve ; 

Man,  with  zeal  and  honour  due, 

God,  with  gratitude  most  true, 

And  all  the  spirit’s  nerve  ! 

Let  not  Doubt  thine  efforts  tire, 

God  will  give  what  all  require, — 
Raiment,  home,  and  food ; 

And  with  these  contented  well, 

Bid  thine  aspirations  swell 
To  the  Highest  Good ! 

From  the  perils  deep  and  dire 
Of  Temptation’s  sensual  mire 
Keep  thy  chastened  feet ; 

Dread,  and  hate,  and  turn  away 
From  the  lure  that  leads  astray, 
Satan’s  pleasure-cheat ! 

And,  while  thus  a self- denier, 

Stand  the  stalworth  self-relier, — 
Bravely  battling  on. 

Though  alone,— no  soul  alive 
Ever  stoutly  dared  to  strive, 

But  saw  the  battle  won  ! 

Higher  then,  and  always  higher, — 
Let  Man’s  motto  be  “ Aspire  ! ” 
Whosoe’er  he  be ; 

Holy  liver  ! happy  dier  ! 

Earth’s  poor  best,  and  Heaven’s  quire, 
Are  reserved  for  thee ! 


Albury . 


Martin  F.  Tupper. 
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The  Egypt,  the  Assyria,  the  Italy,  and  the  Mexico  of 
ancient  days,  are  still  well  known ; for  their  structures  were 
stone,  and  their  own  story  was  engraven  on  them.  Rut 
ancient  Britain  has  vanished.  A fragment  of  pottery,  a 
hatchet  of  flint,  a funeral  urn  is  occasionally  found,  which 
sends  us  back  to  days  before  the  Romans ; but  in  neither 
Irish  bogs  nor  Cornish  sands  is  there  much  likelihood  of 
discovering  a Celtic  Nimroud  or  Pompeii.  Nor  is  our 
climate  a good  conservator  of  such  antiquities  as  wattled 
huts  and  wicker  coracles. 

But  about  sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era  Britain 
was  invaded  by  Julius  Csesar.  Like  all  great  conquerors, 
he  was  a master  spirit ; and  like  all  master  spirits,  he  was 
a man  of  clear  ideas  and  correct  information ; and  for  our 
knowledge  of  our  earliest  ancestors  we  are  more  indebted 
to  the  narrative  which  Caesar  wrote,  mcst  probably  in  the 
tented  field,  than  to  all  authorities  besides. 

The  religion  of  ancient  Britain  was  Druidism.  Its 
origin  is  unknown ; but  as  the  transmigration  of  souls  was 
one  of  its  tenets,  it  is  likely  to  have  come  from  the  East.  Its 
worship  was  conducted  in  the  recesses  of  gloomy  forests,  and 
human  victims  were  a frequent  sacrifice.  On  the  principle 
of  life  for  life,  if  a man  were  in  danger  of  death  from  disease 
or  in  battle,  he  would  vow  to  the  gods  that  if  rescued  he 
would  give  them  another  in  his  stead.  Should  he  survive, 
he  employed  the  Druids  to  execute  his  vow ; and  if  they 
could  find  a thief  or  evil-doer,  they  immolated  him  on  the 
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altar.  But  if  no  criminal  could  be  procured,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  take  the  life  of  the  innocent.  Csesar  mentions 
that  they  sometimes  filled  a monstrous  image  of  wicker- 
work with  living  men,  and  then  surrounded  it  with  fagots, 
and  consumed  it  in  the  flames  as  a holocaust  to  their  dire 
divinities. 

The  Druids  were  the  scholars  of  their  day ; and,  like  the 
clerical  lawyers  and  reverend  chancellors  of  a subsequent 
period,  they  had  got  into  their  hands  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  justice ; and  just  as  in  the  superstitious  middle 
age,  no  penalty  could  be  severer  than  excommunication. 
Under  a priestly  “ interdict,”  a man  was  not  only  excluded 
from  assemblies  for  worship,  but  his  neighbours  were  for- 
bidden to  come  near  him,  or  to  comfort  him  with  food  or 
fire,  and  he  was  treated  as  in  all  respects  a creature  ac- 
cursed. One  division  of  the  Druidical  order  was  the  bards, 
and  their  literature  most  likely  consisted  entirely  of  metre. 
The  cyclopaedia  included  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  the  size  of  the  world,  and 
the  motions  of  the  stars.  It  extended  to  twenty  thousand 
verses,  and  it  required  twenty  years’  study  to  complete 
the  entire  circle  of  its  sciences.  Britain  was  regarded  as 
the  abode  of  the  most  learned  or  orthodox  Druids,  and 
young  novices  from  Gaul  took  pilgrimages,  and  crossed 
the  Channel,  in  order  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  its  grey -bearded 
professors. 

The  Druidical  superstition  suffered  from  the  Roman 
invasion,  and  in  regions  where  Roman  colonies  were  esta- 
blished it  was  replaced  by  the  gods  and  the  altars  of  the 
conqueror.  Its  last  great  fight  was  in  a.d.  61.  The  go- 
vernor, Suetonius  Paulinus,  then  attacked  and  subdued  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea,  after  a conflict  at  the  outset  of  which  the 
legions  faltered  before  the  wild  fury  of  the  Britons.  Great 
numbers  of  Druids,  who  had  been  exciting  the  combatants, 
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were  captured  and  consumed  in  the  fires  which  they  had 
prepared  for  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their  sacred  groves 
were  cut  down. 

For  many  ages  stragglers  survived  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  the  Welsh  hards  still  claim  a Druidical  pedigree. 
Even  after  Christianity  was  established,  a strong  root  of  this 
old  paganism  still  remained  in  the  soil ; and  it  was  needful 
to  preach  and  pass  laws  against  it.  Nor  are  all  its  traces  to 
the  present  hour  extinct.  The  mistletoe,  which  played  so 
signal  a part  in  Druidical  incantations,  has  still  its  honour 
and  observance  ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  con- 
sidered a cure  to  creep  through  the  tolmans,  or  perforated 
rocks,  ascribed  to  the  Druids. 

From  their  occurring  in  regions  where  the  Druids  once 
abounded,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  periods  comparatively 
recent  some  of  them  were  still  surrounded  by  oaks  or  the 
roots  of  trees,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  most  of  the 
stone  circles  and  huge  blocks  placed  on  supports  or  pillars, 
which  are  still  extant  in  Anglesea,  Cornwall,  Wilts,  and 
elsewhere,  are  Druidical  monuments.  Of  these  the  most 
extensive  is  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire ; but  the  best  preserved 
and  the  most  striking  is  Stonehenge.  Its  pillars  are  four- 
teen feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  and  so  massive  as 
to  weigh  upwards  of  thirty  tons  ; giving  an  impressive  idea 
of  the  strength  and  mechanical  skill  which  reared  such 
Cyclopean  masonry. 
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There  was  some  likelihood,  a few  weeks  ago,  that  a 
most  attractive  animal  would  be  added  to  the  collection  of 
the  Zoological  Society.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  public 
gratification,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  of  the  spirited 
captain  who  brought  the  creature,  it  reached  the  Gardens 
in  a dying  state,  and  only  survived  a few  days.  But  it  is 
not  the  first  of  its  family  which  has  travelled  so  far  to  the 
southward.  Nearly  250  years  ago  a specimen  was  brought 
alive  by  some  of  the  Arctic  adventurers,  and  excited  no 
little  surprise,  as  old  Purchas  tells  us.  It  was  in  the  year 
1608,  when  “ the  king  and  many  honourable  personages 
beheld  it  with  admiration,  for  the  strangeness  of  the  same, 
the  like  whereof  had  never  before  beene  seene  alive  in  Eng- 
land. Not  long  after  it  fell  sicke  and  died.  As  the  beast 
in  shape  is  very  strange,  so  is  it  of  strange  docilitie,  and 
apt  to  be  taught,  as  by  good  experience  we  often  proved.” 

The  figure  which  accompanies  this  paper  was  drawn 
from  our  late  lamented  visitor  by  Mr.  Wolf,  who  sketched 
it  before  its  removal  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Captain 
Henry  caught  it  during  a whaling  expedition,  and  sent  it  to 
London.  Though  quite  young,  it  was  nearly  four  feet  in 
length ; and  when  the  person,  who  used  to  feed  it,  came 
into  the  room,  it  would  give  him  an  affectionate  greeting, 
in  a voice  somewhat  resembling  the  cry  of  a calf,  but  con- 
siderably louder.  It  walked  about,  but,  owing  to  its  weak- 
ness, soon  grew  tired,  and  lay  down.  Unlike  the  seals,  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  the  walrus  has  considerable  power 
with  its  limbs  when  out  of  the  water,  and  can  support 
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its  bulky  body  quite  clear  of  the  ground.  Its  mode  of  pro- 
gression, however,  is  awkward  when  compared  with  ordi- 
nary quadrupeds ; — its  hind-limbs  shuffling  along,  as  if  en- 
closed in  a sack.  In  some  future  season,  when  a lively  spe- 
cimen reaches  the  Gardens,  and  is  accommodated  with  an 
extensive  tank  of  water,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  walrus 
should  not  thrive  as  well  as  the  seal,  or  his  close,  though 
not  kind,  neighbour  of  the  North,  the  Polar  bear. 

The  Walrus,  Morse , or  Sea-horse  ( Trichechus  ros- 
marus , Linn.*),  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  inhabitants 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  There  it  is  widely  distributed,  and 
thence  it  seldom  wanders.  One  or  two  specimens  were 
killed  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Scottish  islands  in 
1817  and  1825 ; but  these  instances  seem  hardly  to  admit 
of  its  introduction  into  our  fauna , any  more  than  West 
Indian  beans,  brought  by  the  currents,  are  admissible  into 
our  flora . It  is  mentioned  by  some  old  Scottish  writers  f 
among  our  native  animals,  and  at  one  time  may  have  been 
carried  to  our  coasts  on  some  of  the  bergs,  which  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  German  Ocean  after  the  periodical 
disruptions  of  the  Arctic  ice.  Like  the  Polar  bear,  how- 
ever, the  walrus  has  evidently  been  formed  by  its  Creator 
for  a life  among  icy  seas,  and  there  it  is  now  found  often  in 
large  herds.  Captain  Beechey  and  other  voyagers  to  the 
seas  around  Spitzbergen  describe  them  as  being  particularly 
abundant  on  the  western  coast  of  that  inclement  island. 
The  Captain  says  that  in  fine  weather  they  resort  to  large 
pieces  of  ice  at  the  edge  of  the  main  body,  where  herds  of 
them  may  be  seen  of  sometimes  more  than  a hundred  indi- 
viduals each.  “ In  these  situations  they  appear  greatly  to 
enjoy  themselves,  rolling  and  sporting  about • and  frequently 

* Trichechus,  from  the  Greek  ry%u$  t%uv9  “ having  hairs walrus , 
the  German  wallross,  11  whale-horse.” 

t See  Fleming's  “ British  Animals,”  p.  19. 
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making  the  air  resound  with  their  bellowing,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a bull.  These  diversions  gene- 
rally end  in  sleep,  during  which  these  wary  animals  appear 
always  to  take  the  precaution  of  having  a sentinel  to  warn 
them  of  any  danger.”  The  only  warning,  however,  which 
the  sentinel  gives,  is  by  seeking  his  own  safety ; in  effecting 
which,  as  the  herd  lie  huddled  on  one  another  like  swine, 
the  motion  of  one  is  speedily  communicated  to  the  whole, 
and  they  instantly  tumble,  one  over  the  other,  into  the  sea, 
head-foremost,  if  possible ; but  failing  that,  anyhow. 

Scoresby  remarks  that  the  front  part  of  the  head  of  the 
young  walrus,  without  tusks,  when  seen  at  a distance,  is 
not  unlike  the  human  face.  It  has  the  habit  of  raising  its 
head  above  the  water  to  look  at  ships  and  other  passing 
objects ; and  when  seen  in  such  a position,  it  may  have 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  stories  of  mermaids. 

There  is  still  a considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  food 
of  the  walrus.  Cook  found  no  traces  of  aliment  in  the 
stomachs  of  those  shot  by  his  party.  Crantz  says  that  in 
Greenland  shell-fish  and  sea-weeds  seem  to  be  its  only 
subsistence.  Scoresby  found  shrimps,  a kind  of  craw-fish,  and 
the  remains  of  young  seals,  in  the  stomachs  of  those  which 
he  examined.  Beechey  mentions  that  in  the  inside  of  several 
specimens  he  found  numerous  granite  pebbles  larger  than 
walnuts.  These  may  be  taken  for  the  same  purpose  that  some 
birds,  especially  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  swallow  bits  of 
gravel.  Dr.  Yon  Baer  concludes  from  an  analysis  of  all  the 
published  accounts  that  the  walrus  is  omnivorous.*  A speci- 
men that  died  at  St.  Petersburg  was  fed  on  oatmeal  mixed 
with  turnips  or  other  vegetables  ; and  the  little  fellow,  who 

* Mem.  Acad.  Imp.  Sc.  St.  Peterb.,  1838,  p.  232.  Professor  Owen 
has  communicated  to  the  Zoologica],  Society  the  anatomy  of  the  young 
walrus ; and  much  valuable  information  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Gray's 
11  Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in  the  British  Museum." 
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lately  died  in  tlie  Kegent’s  Park,  seems  to  have  been  fed 
by  the  sailors  on  oatmeal  porridge. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  walrus  is  the  pre- 
sence of  two  elongated  tusks  (the  canine  teeth)  in  the  upper 
jaw.  According  to  Crantz,  it  uses  these  to  scrape  mussels 
and  other  shell-fish  from  the  rocks  and  out  of  the  sand,  and 
also  to  grapple  and  get  along  with,  for  they  enable  it  to 
raise  itself  on  the  ice.  They  are  also  powerful  weapons  of 
defence  against  the  Polar  bear  and  its  other  enemies. 

The  walrus  attains  a great  size.  Twelve  feet  is  the 
length  of  a fine  specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  Beechey’s 
party  found  some  of  them  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  nine 
feet  in  girth,  and  of  such  prodigious  weight  that  they  could 
scarcely  turn  them  over. 

Gratifying  accounts  are  given  of  the  attachment  of  the 
female  to  its  young,  and  the  male  occasionally  assists  in  their 
defence  when  exposed  to  danger,  or  at  least  in  revenging  the 
attack.  Lord  Nelson,  when  a lad,  was  coxswain  to  one  of 
the  ships  of  Phipps’s  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas,  and 
commanded  a boat,  which  was  the  means  of  saving  a party 
belonging  to  the  other  ship  from  imminent  danger.  “ Some 
of  the  officers  had  fired  at  and  wounded  a walrus.  As  no 
other  animal,”  says  Southey,  “ has  so  human-like  an  ex- 
pression in  its  countenance,  so  also  is  there  none  that  seems 
to  possess  more  of  the  passions  of  humanity.  The  wounded 
animal  dived  immediately,  and  brought  up  a number  of  its 
companions ; and  they  all  joined  in  an  attack  upon  the 
boat.  They  wrested  an  oar  from  one  of  the  men ; and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  crew  could  prevent 
them  from  staving  or  upsetting  her,  till  the  Carcass’s  boat 
(commanded  by  young  Horatio  Nelson)  came  up : and  the 
walruses,  finding  their  enemies  thus  reinforced,  dispersed.” 
And  Captain  Beechey  gives  the  following  pleasing  picture 
of  maternal  affection  which  he  witnessed  in  the  seas  around 
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Spitzbergen : “We  were  greatly  amused  by  the  singular 
and  affectionate  conduct  of  a walrus  towards  its  young.  In 
the  vast  slieet  of  ice  which  surrounded  the  ships,  there  were 
occasionally  many  pools ; and  when  the  weather  was  clear 
and  warm,  animals  of  various  kinds  would  frequently  rise 
and  sport  about  in  them,  or  crawl  from  thence  upon  the  ice 
to  bask  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  A walrus  rose  in  one 
of  these  pools  close  to  the  ship,  and,  finding  everything 
quiet,  dived  down  and  brought  up  its  young,  which  it  held 
to  its  breast  by  pressing  it  with  its  flipper.  In  this  manner 
it  moved  about  the  pool,  keeping  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
always  directing  the  face  of  the  young  towards  the  vessel. 
On  the  slightest  movement  on  board,  the  mother  released 
her  flipper,  and  pushed  the  young  one  under  water ; but, 
when  everything  was  again  quiet,  brought  it  up  as  before, 
and  for  a length  of  time  continued  to  play  about  in  the  pool, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  seamen,  who  gave  her  credit 
for  abilities  in  tuition,  which,  though  possessed  of  con- 
siderable sagacity,  she  hardly  merited.” 

The  walrus  has  two  great  enemies  in  its  icy  home — the 
Polar  bear  and  the  Esquimaux.  Captain  Beechey  thus 
graphically  describes  the  manoeuvres  of  that  king  of  the 
JBruin  race,  which  must  often  be  attended  with  success. 
The  bears,  when  hungry,  are  always  on  the  watch  for  ani- 
mals sleeping  upon  the  ice,  and  try  to  come  on  them  un- 
awares, as  their  prey  darts  through  holes  in  the  ice.  “ One 
sunshiny  day  a walrus,  of  nine  or  ten  feet  length,  rose  in 
a pool  of  water  not  very  far  from  us ; and  after  looking 
around,  drew  his  greasy  carcass  upon  the  ice,  where  he 
rolled  about  for  a time,  and  at  length  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep.  A bear,  which  had  probably  been  observing  his 
movements,  crawled  carefully  upon  the  ice  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pool,  and  began  to  roll  about  also,  but  apparently 
more  with  design  than  amusement,  as  he  progressively  les- 
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sened  the  distance  that  intervened  between  him  and  his  prey. 
The  walrus,  suspicious  of  his  advances,  drew  himself  up 
preparatory  to  a precipitate  retreat  into  the  water  in  case 
of  a nearer  acquaintance  with  his  playful  but  treacherous 
visitor  ; on  which  the  bear  was  instantly  motionless,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  sleep ; but  after  a time  began  to  lick  his  paws, 
and  clean  himself,  occasionally  encroaching  a little  more 
upon  his  intended  prey.  But  even  this  artifice  did  not 
succeed ; the  wary  walrus  was  far  too  cunning  to  allow 
himself  to  be  entrapped,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  the  pool ; 
which  the  bear  no  sooner  observed,  than  he  threw  off  all 
disguise,  rushed  towards  the  spot,  and  followed  him  in  an 
instant  into  the  water,  where,  I fear,  he  was  as  much  disap- 
pointed in  his  meal,  as  we  were  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
a very  interesting  encounter.” 

The  meat  of  the  walrus  is  not  despised  by  Europeans, 
and  its  heart  is  reckoned  a delicacy.  To  the  Esquimaus 
there  is  no  greater  treat  than  a kettle  well  filled  with  walrus- 
blubber  ; and  to  the  natives  along  Behring’s  Straits  this 
quadruped  is  as  valuable  as  is  the  palm  to  the  sons  of 
the  Desert.  Their  canoes  are  covered  with  its  skin;  their 
weapons  and  sledge-runners,  and  many  useful  articles,  are 
formed  from  its  tusks ; their  lamps  are  filled  with  its  oil ; 
and  they  themselves  are  fed  with  its  fat  and  its  fibre.  So 
thick  is  the  skin,  that  a bayonet  is  almost  the  only  weapon 
which  can  pierce  it.  Cut  into  shreds,  it  makes  excellent 
cordage,  being  especially  adapted  for  wheel -ropes.  The  tusks 
bear  a high  commercial  value,  and  are  extensively  employed 
by  dentists  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth.  The  fat 
of  a good-sized  specimen  yields  thirty  gallons  of  oil. 

A.  W. 
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“ The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great but  we  must  not 
estimate  this  greatness  by  their  actual  dimensions ; else  a 
man  would  be  of  less  importance  than  a hippopotamus,  and 
the  Bass  Rock  would  be  immensely  more  valuable  than 
either.  It  is  a greatness  not  measurable  by  rule  and  line, — 
not  to  be  determined  by  bulk  and  weight ; it  is  to  be 
estimated  by  far  other  qualities, — by  the  relative  import- 
ance which  the  objects  bear  to  each  other,  by  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  their  parts,  by  the  elaborateness  with 
which  they  are  constructed,  by  their  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses which  they  are  destined  to  subserve,  and  especially  by 
the  degree  in  which  they  show  forth  the  power,  wisdom, 
skill,  and  goodness  of  Him  who  made  them  for  His  own 
glory.  Many  of  the  animals  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak 
are  so  minute  that  the  unassisted  eye  takes  no  cognisance  of 
their  presence  5 yet  most  of  these, — perhaps  all,  if  we  were 
able  to  investigate  them, — are  so  curiously  fashioned,  so  ela- 
borately constructed,  as  to  deserve  to  be  included  in  the 
category  of  those  works  which  the  adoring  Psalmist  says  are 

GREAT. 

We  propose  in  this  series  of  papers  to  describe  some  of 
the  more  curious  and  less-known  phases  of  animal  life,  com- 
mencing at  the  foot  of  the  scale,  where  we  catch  the  first 
glimmering  of  the  vital  spark,  and  tracing  it  step  by  step 
upwards  through  its  various  developments  and  changes,  its 
forms  and  functions.  But  what  is  Life  ? There  is  a mys- 
tery couched  under  that  little  word  which  all  the  research  of 
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philosophers  has  not  been  able  to  solve.  Science,  with  the 
experience  of  ages,  with  all  the  appliances  of  art,  and  with 
all  the  persevering  ingenuity  and  skill  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  has  ardently  laboured  to  lift  the  veil ; but 
philosophy,  and  science,  and  art,  stand  abashed  before  the 
problem,  and  confess  it  a mystery  still.  The  phenomena, 
the  properties  of  life,  are  readily  observable.  We  take  a bird 
in  our  hands  ; a few  moments  ago  it  was  full  of  energy  and 
animation ; it  shook  its  little  wings  as  it  hopped  from  perch 
to  perch ; its  eyes  glanced  brightly,  and  its  throat  quivered 
as  it  poured  out  the  thrilling  song  which  delighted  us.  Now 
the  voice  has  ceased,  the  eye  is  dim,  the  limbs  are  stiffening, 
and  we  know  that  it  will  move  no  more.  Chemical  changes 
have  already  begun  to  operate  upon  its  organs ; decompo- 
sition is  doing  its  work,  and  soon  the  beautiful  little  bird 
will  be  a heap  of  dust.  We  say  that  its  life  has  gone  ; but 
what  is  it  that  has  gone  ? If  we  put  the  body  in  the  most 
delicate  balance,  it  weighs  not  a grain  less  than  when  it  was 
alive ; if  we  measure  it,  its  dimensions  are  precisely  the 
same ; the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist  finds  all  the  constituent 
parts  that  made  the  living  being  ; and  what  that  mighty 
principle  is,  the  loss  of  which  has  wrought  such  a change, 
alike  eludes  research  and  baffles  conjecture.  We  are  com- 
pelled here  to  recognise  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  to  say, 
“ In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.” 

The  researches  of  modern  science,  however,  aided  by  the 
inventions  which  it  has  brought  into  requisition,  though 
they  have  been  unable  to  throw  a single  ray  of  light  on  the 
nature  of  Life  itself,  have  yet  done  much  to  make  us 
familiar  with  its  phenomena.  The  microscope,  in  particular, 
has  opened  to  our  inquiry  what  we  may  call  a -world  of  life, 
under  phases  and  forms  as  strange  and  surprising  as  they 
were  before  unknown.  It  has  enabled  us  also  to  separate 
and  analyse  the  various  substances  or  tissues  of  which  the 
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highest  forms  of  animate  being  are  composed,  and  to  resolve 
them  into  their  first  elements.  Numerous  and  diverse  as  are 
these  substances — bone,  cartilage,  sinew,  nerve,  muscle,  hair, 
the  teeth,  the  nails  of  the  hand,  the  transparent  lens  of  the 
eye, — all  are  reducible  to  one  kind  of  structure.  This 
structure  is  a cell.  All  organic  substances  are  made  up  of 
cells.  The  primary  organic  cell  is  a minute,  pellucid 
globule,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  containing  within  it 
a smaller  cell,  called  the  nucleus , which  again  contains  a still 
more  minute  granule,  called  the  nucleolus , or  little  nucleus. 
Even  the  highest  animals,  in  the  early  development  of  the 
embryo,  are  composed  entirely  of  nucleated  cells,  which 
afterwards  assume  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  various  tissues. 
In  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  their  more  simple  bodies 
consist  almost  entirely  of  cells  of  this  kind.  If  we  take  a 
minute  portion  of  the  gelatinous  flesh  of  a medusa  or  a 
zoophyte , and  crush  it  between  two  plates  of  glass  beneath 
the  microscope,  the  substance  is  presently  resolved  into  a 
multitude  of  oval  pellucid  granules,  each  of  which  for  a short 
time  maintains  a spontaneous  motion,  sometimes  rotating 
upon  itself,  but  more  commonly  jerking  or  quivering  irregu- 
larly. These  are  the  primary  cells,  and  their  motion  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  certain  hairs, 
called  cilia ; for  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  at  all  connected 
with  currents  in  the  fluid  that  surrounds  them,  to  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  referred. 

Cilia  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  all 
animals.  Even  in  the  highest  forms,  many  of  the  internal 
surfaces  are  furnished  with  them,  and  nearly  all  the  motions 
which  do  not  depend  upon  muscular  contraction  are  pro- 
duced by  them.  In  the  lower  tribes,  especially  those  which 
are  aquatic,  the  office  of  these  organs  becomes  more  im- 
portant and  more  apparent,  until  in  the  very  lowest  we  find 
all  movement  originating  with  them. 
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The  form  of  these  essential  organs  is  that  of  slender, 
tapering  hairs,  commonly  arranged  in  rows,  resembling  the 
eyelashes,  whence  their  name.  The  base  of  each  hair  is 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  its 
whole  length  besides  being  free.  During  life  each  cilium 
maintains  an  uniform  motion  of  a waving  or  lashing  kind, 
bending  down  in  one  direction  and  then  straightening  itself 
again.  This  movement  is  not  pariormed  by  all  the  cilia 
together  or  in  unison,  but  in  rapid  succession : for  example, 
the  instant  after  one  has  begun  to  bend,  the  next  begins, 
then  the  next,  and  so  on ; so  that  before  the  first  has  re- 
sumed its  erect  condition,  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  its  suc- 
cessors are  in  different  degrees  of  flexure.  This  sort  of 
motion  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  referring  to 
that  beautiful  and  familiar  spectacle,  the  waves  produced  by 
the  breeze  upon  a field  of  standing  corn.  The  motion  is 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  wind,  as  it  sweeps 
along,  bends  each  stalk  in  turn,  and  each  in  turn  reassumes 
its  erect  posture ; thus  the  wave  runs  steadily  on,  though 
the  stalks  of  corn  never  remove  from  their  place.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ciliary  wave,  when  viewed  with  a good 
microscope,  is  so  exquisitely  charming,  that  even  those  who 
have  been  long  familiar  with  it  can  scarcely  ever  behold  it 
without  admiration. 

Infusoria. 

The  most  minute  and  the  most  simple  of  all  living  beings, 
so  far  as  the  powers  of  the  best  microscopes  have  yet  reached, 
closely  resembles  such  a ciliated  cell  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. It  has  been  called  the  Twilight  Monad  ( Monas 
crepusculum ),  so  named  because  it  is  considered  to  be  as  it 
were  the  unit  of  existence  — the  point  where  the  glimmering 
spark  of  life  first  emerges  out  of  the  darkness  of  nonentity. 
It  consists  of  a tiny  speck  of  pellucid  matter,  rounded  in 
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form,  and  supposed,  from  its  movements  and  from  analogy, 
to  be  furnished  with  a single  cilium,  by  the  lashing 
action  of  which  it  rows  itself  through  the  water.  No 
words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  size  of  an  animal 
so  minute  as  this,  but  the  imagination  may  be  assisted  by 
supposing  a number  of  them  to  be  arranged  side  by 
side  in  contact  with  each  other,  like  the  beads  of  a neck- 
lace, when  twelve  thousand  of  them  would  go  comfortably 
within  the  length  of  a single  inch.*  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand millions  would  be  contained  in  a cubic  inch ; and  as 
they  are  found  swarming  in  water  to  such  a degree  as  that 
each  is  separated  from  its  neighbours  by  a space  not 
greater  than  its  own  diameter,  a single  drop  of  such  water 
has  been  estimated  to  contain  a thousand  millions  of  living 
active  beings.  If  we  take  a bunch  of  leaves,  of  the  common 
sage  for  example,  or  a few  twigs  of  hay,  and,  tying  them  into 
a bundle,  suspend  them  in  a jar  of  water,  allowing  the 
contents  to  remain  untouched,  but  exposed  to  the  air,  some 
interesting  results  will  follow.  If  we  examine  it  on  the 
second  day,  we  shall  find  a sort  of  scum  covering  the  surface, 
and  the  whole  fluid  becoming  turbid,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  green.  If  now  we  take,  with  the  point  of  a quill  or  a 
pin,  a minute  drop  of  the  liquid,  and  examine  it  with  a good 
microscope  under  a magnifying  power  of  about  two  hundred 
diameters,  we  discover  the  water  to  be  swarming  with 
animal  life.  Immense  multitudes  of  minute  round  or  oval 

* An  esteemed  lecturer  is  reported  to  have  lately  said  that  the  cheese- 
mite  is  an  animal  of  middling  size  in  existence  ; in  other  words,  that  there 
are  creatures  as  much  smaller  than  it  as  there  are  larger.  This  is  not 
strictly  correct.  The  largest  animal  known  is  the  Rorqual  ( Balcenoptera 
loops),  which  is  about  100  feet  in  length.  The  smallest  is  the  Twilight 
Monad  above  mentioned,  whose  dimensions  are  -jA^th  of  an  inch.  It  is 
evident  that  the  middle  term  between  these  extremes  is  ^rd  of  an  inch, 
which  is  about  the  length  of  the  common  house-fly,  which  may  be  there- 
fore considered  as  an  animal  of  medium  size  in  creation. 
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atoms  are  present,  which  move  rapidly  with  a gliding 
action.  These  are  animals  of  the  genus  Monas  just  de- 
scribed. Among  them  we  shall  probably  see  other  bodies 
still  more  minute,  resembling  short  lines,  most  of  which  are 
seen  to  be  composed  of  more  or  fewer  bead-like  bodies, 
united  into  a chain.  These  occasionally  bend  themselves, 
wriggle  nimbly,  and  effect  a rather  rapid  progression  in  this 
manner.  The  scum,  or  transparent  pellicle,  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  countless  millions  of  these  latter,  congregated 
about  as  thickly  as  they  can  lie  into  patches.  They  con- 
stitute the  genus  Vibrio.  Several  may  be  seen  among  them 
briskly  wriggling  along,  which  resemble  a little  coil  of  spiral 
wire.  Such  forms  bear  the  generic  appellation  of  Spirillum. 

As  all  infusions  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  are 
found  to  be  speedily  filled  with  animals  resembling  these,  in 
great  variety,  though  not  always  of  the  same  species,  the 
circumstance  has  been  seized  by  naturalists  to  afford  a name 
by  which  this  class  of  beings  should  be  distinguished.  They 
have  been  therefore  called  Infusoria , or  infusory  animal- 
cules ; a very  extensive  group,  and  one  which,  in  a more 
advanced  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  be  found  desirable 
to  divide,  since  it  includes  animals  of  very  different  grades  of 
organisation.  Those  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  among 
the  simplest  of  these  forms  : we  shall  now  describe  others  of 
a higher  place  in  the  scale,  and  more  attractive  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  in  their  habits.  Every  day  during  which  the 
infusion  is  allowed  to  stand  will  display  fresh  forms,  and 
generally  those  which  appeared  most  abundantly  in  the 
earlier  stages  will  be  found  successively  to  die  out,  and  be 
replaced  by  other  species.  The  more  highly  organised 
kinds  will  usually  be  discovered  at  the  later  periods. 

But  there  is  a very  beautiful  form,  and  one  which  cannot 
fail  to  possess  great  interest  for  the  young  microscopical 
student,  which  commonly  occurs  pretty  early.  Perhaps  we 
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shall  see  some  of  the  stalks  of  the  macerated  hay,  or  floating 
portions  of  the  semi -decomposed  leaves,  clothed  with  what 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  a very  delicate  white  mucor, 
or  mouldiness.  Such  a fragment  placed  in  the  “ live-box” 
of  the  microscope  will  not  fail  to  present  many  groups  of  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  Infusoria , the  lovely  genus 
Vorticella.  (See  Plate  I.  Fig.  1.)  A little  bell  of  glassy 
transparency  is  affixed  by  a sort  of  nipple  to  a slender  fila- 
ment or  stem,  eight  or  ten  times  its  own  length.  The  bell 
has  a broad  and  thick  rim  or  lip,  within  which,  on  two 
opposite  sides,  are  apparently  two  pairs  of  cilia,*  which  are 
sometimes  withdrawn,  sometimes  protruded,  and  are  vibrated 
with  a rapid  snatching  motion  (a).  The  result  of  this  is 
very  curious,  for  when  any  atom  in  the  water  is  drawn  near 
the  bell-mouth,  it  is  not  driven  away  nor  drawn  in,  but  is 
whirled  round  in  a continuous  circle  above  either  pair.  This 
gyration  may  be  seen  above  one  or  more  pair,  even  when 
the  cilia  are  so  far  withdrawn  as  to  be  invisible. 

Within  the  glassy  bell  are  seen  many  pellucid  bodies, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  numerous  stomachs ; these  are 
continually  changing  their  sizes,  forms,  and  relative  posi-' 
tions.  In  general,  the  animal  floats  loosely  through  the 
water,  the  thread  fully  extended,  but  rarely  so  straight 
as  not  to  show  slight  undulations ; the  basal  extremity  of 
the  stem  is  affixed  to  the  support,  and  the  bell  slowdy 
roams  about,  with  the  length  of  its  tether  for  a radius,  now 
turning  its  open  mouth,  now  its  sides,  and  now  its  foot  to 
the  eye. 

On  any  shock,  such  as  a tap  with  the  nail  on  the  stage 
or  “ live-box,”  instantly,  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  so 

* The  cilia  are  really  placed  in  a complete  circle  around  the  bell- 
mouth  ; and  the  appearance  above  mentioned  is  merely  an  optical 
illusion,  dependent  on  the  relation  of  these  parts  of  the  circle  to  the 
eye,  as  viewed  in  perspective. 
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that  the  eye  can  scarcely  trace  the  motion,  the  long  stem  is 
contracted  into  a beautiful  spiral  ( b\  suddenly  bringing  the 
bell  close  to  the  point  of  adhesion,  when  it  immediately, 
but  gradually,  uncoils  to  its  full  length.  It  does  not  seem 
alarmed  by  tapping,  except  when  fully  extended ; for  if  we 
tap  the  box  all  the  time  it  is  unfolding,  it  does  not  shrink 
again,  until  it  has  reached  its  full  extension,  but  then  it 
does  instantly.  It  frequently,  however,  springs  back  again, 
when  partially  uncoiled,  of  its  own  accord,  several  times  in 
succession.  Hence  we  may  presume  that  the  spiral  con- 
traction is  the  result  of  alarm ; but  that  though  alarm  may 
be  felt  from  the  bell’s  contact  with  substances  in  the  water, 
or  from  currents,  &c.,  at  any  time,  a shock  or  tap  produces 
this  effect  only  when  the  stem  is  tense,  and  capable  of 
vibration.  The  whole  of  the  actions  of  this  little  animal 
are  very  sprightly  and  elegant. 

The  ordinary  increase  of  the  animals  of  this  class  is 
by  self-division.  In  the  Vortic elite  it  takes  place  in  the 
following  manner : — One  of  the  full-grown  bells  begins  to 
alter  its  form,  becoming  first  globular,  then  a flattened 
sphere  (c),  presently  a slight  notch  or  depression  is  observed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  outline,  and  it  soon  becomes  apparent 
that  this  depression  is  a constriction  extending  all  round, 
which  gradually  becomes  deeper  and  more  marked  (d).  As 
the  two  divisions  become  more  separate  each  assumes  an  oval 
form,  united  at  length  to  its  fellow  only  at  the  base  (e).  At 
this  time  the  motion  of  the  cilia  is  plainly  visible,  forming  a 
circle  in  each  within  the  body,  near  the  summit.  As  the 
process  goes  on,  the  connexion  between  the  two  is  reduced 
to  a mere  point,  and  they  become  capable  of  separate  motion, 
so  far  as  to  diverge  and  look  in  opposite  directions ; the 
point  of  union  being  the  common  stem  (/).  At  this  stage  we 
may  observe  that  the  bell  which  is  destined  to  remain  is 
open  at  the  top,  within  which  the  ciliary  waves  are  chasing 
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each  other  in  continuous  wheels,  the  other  hell  being  closed 
at  the  summit. 

But  on  the  latter,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  thrown  off,  a 
new  and  highly  interesting  phenomenon  appears.  The  cilia, 
which  before  the  division  had  played  around  the  mouth, 
have  become  obliterated,  probably  by  absorption ; the  orifice 
at  that  extremity  has  closed  up  permanently,  for  this  is  to 
be  the  base  of  the  new  animal ; and  a new  bell -mouth  and  a 
new  wheel  of  cilia  are  to  be  formed  at  the  opposite  end, 
which  at  present  remains  attached  to  the  common  stem. 
The  first  indication  we  can  detect  of  this  new  formation  is  a 
very  slight  motion  in  the  water,  a little  quivering,  around 
what  we  must  as  yet  call  the  basal  part.  Presently  there 
appear  waved  hairs,  which  seem  very  flexible,  and  the 
motion  of  which  resembles  that  of  a fringe  of  loose  silk 
moved  through  water,  an  action  very  different  from  the 
regular  waves  of  true  cilia.  These  waving  hairs  increase 
rapidly  in  length,  and  in  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  their  un- 
dulations, which  gradually  become  decidedly  rotatory,  pro- 
ducing at  length  strong  currents  in  the  surrounding  water, 
and  imparting  a tremulous  motion  to  the  whole  bell. 

It  is  evident  now  that  the  separation  is  imminent,  for 
the  minute  point  of  connexion  cannot  long  withstand  the 
rushing  current  of  these  rotatory  paddles.  At  length  the 
bell  suddenly  shoots  away  (< g ),  gliding  with  great  swiftness 
through  the  water,  borne  by  fits  numerous  paddles,  and 
whirls  about  for  a while  in  a headlong,  giddy  manner.  At 
length  it  chooses  a place  of  rest,  becomes  stationary,  fixes 
itself  by  that  end  which  had  formerly  been  the  mouth,  but 
is  now  closed  up,  and  presently  begins  to  rise  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  a slender  stalk,  which,  though  minute  at  first, 
quickly  increases  in  length,  until  it  attains  the  original 
dimensions.  P.  H.  Gr. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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No.  I. 

THE  OCEAN  OYER-HEAD. 

Our  Continental  neighbours  have  often  remarked  that  an 
Englishman  always  accosts  a friend  with  some  observation 
about  the  weather;  “Fine  day  to-day;”  “Very  foggy;” 
“ Not  quite  so  cold  as  yesterday.”  And  in  a country  like 
ours,  where  we  have  such  incessant  alternations,  sunshine  and 
shower,  blue  skies  and  black  clouds,  snow  and  driving  hail, 
frost  and  burning  heat, — in  such  a varied  climate  the  practice 
is  extremely  natural. 

Yet  how  few  know  upon  what  all  these  changes  depend, 
and  how  few  can  trace  to  their  origin  the  grander  and  rarer 
phenomena  of  the  skies  ! Who  amongst  us  can  map  out  the 
prevailing  courses  of  the  wind,  and  tell  the  secret  origin  of 
the  lightning -flash  or  of  the  many-coloured  rainbow  ? How 
many  can  explain  why  on  a clear  winter  night  the  northern 
horizon  sometimes  flickers  with  the  brilliant  aurora,  or  why 
at  intervals  from  the  ethereal  heavens  come  down  showers 
of  hot  metallic  stones  ? 

There  are  mysteries  connected  with  these  things  that 
the  loftiest  human  intellect  cannot  penetrate  ; and  yet  there 
is  much  which  we  can  ascertain.  To  the  man  acquainted 
with  meteorological  science,  each  cloud  has  its  peculiar 
interest ; to  him  the  shiftings  of  the  weathercock  tell  a tale 
full  of  meaning  ; the  silent  dew  and  the  loud-voiced  thunder 
alike  speak  to  him  in  tones  of  deep  significance.  Already 
we  know  much,  and  by-and-bye  we  shall  know  more  ; for 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  connected  with  great  truths  that 
every  one  we  master  is  not  only  a pleasant  attainment  in 
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itself,  but  a vantage-ground  placing  fresh  treasures  within 
our  reach,  and  these  sometimes  richer  and  fairer  than  all 

former  acquisitions. 

Let  us  commence  our  survey  with  the  air  and  its  com- 
position, and  the  application  of  its  several  constituents  to  the 
uses  of  man.  The  fact  is,  that  enveloping  this  solid  globe 
of  ours  are  two  oceans,  one  partial,  the  other  universal. 
There  is  the  ocean  of  water,  which  has  settled  down  into  all 
the  depressions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  leaving  dry  above  it 
all  the  high  lands  as  mountain-ranges,  continents,  and 
islands.  And  then  there  is  an  ocean  of  air,  which  enwraps 
the  whole  in  one  transparent  mantle.  Through  the  bosom  of 
that  ocean,  like  fishes  with  their  fins  and  whales  with  their 
flippers,  birds  and  other  winged  creatures  swim  ; whilst,  like 
crabs  and  many  shellfish,  man  and  other  mammalia  creep 
about  at  the  bottom  of  this  aerial  sea. 

Until  they  are  better  taught,  people  are  apt  to  regard 
air  and  all  gases  as  something  semi-spiritual,  a link  between 
the  material  and  the  immaterial.  A good  emblem  of  the 
spiritual  they  may  be,  but  nothing  more.  The  natural  philo- 
sopher knows  them  to  be  as  really  matter  and  as  capable  of 
being  weighed,  measured,  and  examined,  as  water  or  hard 
rock.  The  chemist  knows  that  there  are  various  sorts  of 
air ; and  in  the  atmosphere  he  recognises  a highly  compound 
substance.  If  we  ask  him  of  what  it  is  composed,  he  will  tell 
us  it  is  a mixture  of  several  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
with  very  varying  proportions  of  the  vapour  of  water,  and 
small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  besides  traces 
of  nitric  acid,  and  of  every  other  gas  or  vapour,  noxious  or 
pleasant,  which  from  the  many  scented  herbs  and  flowers, 
from  the  stagnant  marshes  or  the  fiery  volcanoes,  and  from 
a thousand  other  sources,  find  their  way  into,  and  are  lost  in, 
the  vast  ocean  above  us : just  as  we  may  suppose  that  the 
sea  will  contain  traces  of  the  acids,  and  other  salts,  and 
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soluble  substances  which  are  daily  discharged  into  it  from  a 
thousand  rivers. 

First  among  the  constituents  of  the  air  must  we  reckon 
oxygen , — that  wonderful  principle  which  in  close  com- 
bination with  another  element,  hydrogen,  forms  the  water 
of  our  springs  and  rivers,  lakes  and  seas  ; which,  linked  with 
certain  other  bodies,  builds  up  all  the  vast  limestone,  chalk, 
and  quartz  beds,  of  which  the  solid  crust  of  our  earth  is 
chiefly  composed  ; which  constitutes  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  framework  of  every  plant  and  of  every 
animal, — a principle  which,  in  fact,  is  so  abundant  in  nature, 
both  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds,  and  in  the  works 
of  man’s  ingenuity,  that  it  may  be  safely  computed,  that  of 
all  of  which  we  have  cognisance  by  our  senses  one-half  by 
weight  is  oxygen.  And  this  oxygen  is  found  free  in  the  air 
playing  around  us.  Long  had  man  lived  and  breathed  in 
the  vast  store -house  of  this  agent,  every  day  witnessing 
phenomena  due  to  its  presence,  yea,  making  it  his  servant  to 
minister  to  his  hourly  wants,  yet  so  subtle  was  it, — a colour- 
less, inodorous  gas,  — that  he  was  scarcely  aware  of  its 
existence.  And,  indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last  eighty 
years  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  it  in  a pure  condition. 
Now,  it  is  on  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  that  its  value 
depends  for  the  purposes  of  animal  life.  Deprived  of  oxygen, 
neither  man  nor  any  other  sentient  being  could  exist.  Put 
a bird  or  a rabbit  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
or  immerse  it  in  an  atmosphere  containing  none  of  this  gas, 
and  it  will  speedily  perish  from  suffocation.  According  to 
the  quickness  of  breathing,  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
required.  A dormouse  in  his  winter’s  sleep  will  continue 
to  exist  in  an  atmosphere  extremely  poor  in  oxygen  ; but 
let  him  awake,  and  the  panting  creature  will  be  stifled  in 
the  atmosphere  that  sufficed  for  him  before.  On  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  are  also  dependent  all  the  ordinary  appearances 
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of  combustion.  Every  one  knows  the  necessity  of  a good 
draught  in  our  fire-places  and  furnaces  ; every  one,  too,  is 
aware  that  if  we  keep  it  shut  out  from  all  access  of  air,  fire 
will  be  speedily  extinguished.  And  not  only  is  oxygen 
absolutely  necessary  for  breathing  and  for  fire,  but  there  are 
a thousand  other  actions  on  the  surface  of  this  our  globe, 
towards  the  performance  of  which  this  element  is  sub- 
servient. But  if  we  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  undiluted 
oxygen,  every  fire  would  be  a frightful  conflagration,  and 
our  breathing  would  be  so  rapid  that  fever  would  soon  seize 
upon  our  frame,  and  the  excess  of  life  would  speedily 
terminate  in  death.  Hence,  the  oxygen  is  diluted  with  a 
large  amount,  even  four  times  as  much,  of  nitrogen . This 
gas,  like  that  formerly  mentioned,  is  colourless,  without 
taste  or  odour,  and  no  artificial  cold  or  pressure  has  yet 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  a liquid,  much  less  to  a frozen 
condition.  Unlike  oxygen,  however,  it  is  supremely  inert. 
It  is  the  sleeping  partner,  and  has  hardly  any  share  in  the 
construction  of  the  objects  around  us.  To  man  its  service 
may  be  said  to  be  only  indirect. 

In  ten  thousand  parts  of  air  there  are  from  three  to  six 
parts  of  carbonic  acid . It  is  the  same  gas  that  is  frequently 
found  at  the  bottom  of  wells  or  cellars ; it  is  the  same  as 
the  “ choke-damp  ” of  the  mines, — the  same  as  that  which 
is  given  off  in  the  lime-kiln, — the  pungent  heavy  gas  which 
flows  from  the  brewer’s  vat,  and  which  rises  from  cham 
pagne  or  any  other  effervescing  drink. 

It  is  produced  in  the  lungs  of  man  and  of  all  other 
animals,  and  is  by  them  given  off  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  carbonic  acid  gas  is  itself  noxious  when  breathed  in 
considerable  quantity,  though  its  deleterious  character  has 
been  greatly  overrated.  But  though  half  as  heavy  again  as 
common  air,  when  it  arrives  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  speedily 
diffused ; for  one  gas  will  always  spread  perfectly  and 
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equally  through  another  gas  whatever  their  respective 
weights  may  be,  and  when  once  mixed  no  mechanical 
power  can  ever  separate  them.  Hence,  although  carbonic 
acid  is  certainly  found  in  greatest  abundance  where  animals 
congregate,  and  in  smallest  quantity  where  the  air  has  rested 
over  a large  lake  or  sea,  on  account  of  the  solution  of  the 
gas  by  the  water,  yet  still  it  is  found  to  an  appreciable 
amount  wherever  the  atmosphere  extends.  Its  presence 
may  at  any  time  be  proved,  and  its  quantity  roughly  esti- 
mated, by  placing  some  lime-water  in  a saucer,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  air,  when  a film  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk, 
will  be  seen  forming  on  the  surface. 

Wherever  animal  or  vegetable  substances  are  in  a state  of 
decomposition,  there  ammonia , the  volatile  alkali,  is  formed, 
and  this  ammonia  is  another  important  constituent  of  the  air, 
though  its  quantity  is  much  smaller  than  that  even  of  carbonic 
acid.  It  has  been  stated  to  form  about  one  five-millionth  part 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  the  recently  published  investigations  of 
one  chemist,  and  the  unpublished  experiments  of  another,  have 
shown  that  the  amount  is  really  much  smaller  than  that. 

Wherever  a lightning  flash  passes,  there  it  brings  some 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  into  combination  in  conjunction 
with  water,  and  nitric  acid  is  produced.  Not  much  is 
formed,  and  as  it  is  usually  brought  down  to  the  earth  by 
the  rain  consequent  on  the  storm,  it  can  scarcely  be  spoken 
of  as  a constant  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  effect  of  the  breathing  of  man 
and  animals  is  to  diminish  constantly  the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the-  air,  and  to  increase  that  of  carbonic  acid,  thus  ren- 
dering the  atmosphere  less  fitted  for  their  continued  respira- 
tion. The  effects  of  this  through  succeeding  generations 
might  be  expected  to  be  very  considerable,  were  it  not  counter- 
acted by  a beautiful  arrangement,  the  description  of  which 
must  be  reserved  for  another  paper.  J.  II.  Gr. 
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THE  PARROTS  AND  THEIR  KINSFOLK. 

The  Psittachx®,  or  Parrots,  are  among  the  most  splendid 
and  remarkable  of  all  the  feathered  tribes.  None  occur  in 
Europe,  but,  with  this  exception,  they  are  distributed  over  all 
the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  — Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
South  America,  New  Holland,  and  the  distant  Islands  of  the 
Sea.  Although  a few  migratory  species  inhabit  compara- 
tively temperate  zones,  a vast  majority  rejoice  in  those  sultry 
regions  where  summer  holds  perpetual  reign.  Foggy  cli- 
mates, and  the  dulness  of  our  dark  and  desolate  winters, 
seem  incompatible  with  their  almost  burning  hues,  derived, 
as  it  were,  from  the  emblazoning  lustre  of  cloudless  equa- 
torial skies. 

Their  natural  sagacity  is  great,  and  a certain  quickness 
of  ear,  or  instinctive  propensity  to  imitation,  aided  by  the 
thick  and  fleshy  structure  of  the  tongue  which  prevails  in 
many  species,  enables  them  to  acquire  the  trick  of  articulate 
expression  of  words  more  perfectly  than  any  other  of  the  in- 
ferior creatures.  It  is,  indeed,  curious,  that  although  beasts , 
especially  the  quadrumanous,  or  monkey  tribe,  resemble  the 
human  race  so  much  more  nearly  in  their  general  structure 
than  do  any  birds , yet  it  is  these  latter  which  approach 
most  closely  to  man  in  the  great  (and  often  very  wearisome) 
distinguishing  character  of  speech.  Their  own  natural 
tones,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  rather  harsh  and 
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unmusical ; and  the  screaming  of  certain  macaws  and 
cockatoos  is,  perhaps,  about  the  most  painfully  ear-piercing 
of  any  sounds  to  which  we  are  subjected.  None  of  them 
that  we  know  of  sing,  although  the  smaller  sorts  in  cap- 
tivity not  seldom  give  utterance  to  gentle  and  pleasant 
murmurings,  especially  on  the  approach  of  those  endeared 
to  them  by  the  exercise  of  long-continued  kindness.  Were 
it  otherwise,  they  would,  in  fact,  be  beasts,  not  birds. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  parrot  tribes  when  certain 
species  were  imported  from  Eastern  countries,  soon  after  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India.  Classical 
writers  seem  agreed  that  such  parrots  as  were  known  in 
remote  times  came  from  that  country.  Aristotle  calls  the 
Psittacus  “ the  Indian  bird,  ” and  Arrian  also  makes  it  a 
native  of  the  East.  The  earliest  known  wrere  certainly 
some  of  the  smaller  sorts,  now  called  parrakeets.  Of  these, 
JElian  states  expressly  that  three  kinds  were  ascertained  by 
the  ancients ; and  he  adds  that  they  were  the  favourite 
inmates  of  the  palaces  of  the  Indian  princes,  and  were  even 
regarded  with  a kind  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  people. 
They  are  supposed,  one  or  more  of  them,  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  ; and  the  specific  name  of  Alexandria  applied  in 
modern  times  to  the  type  or  exemplar  of  the  group  in 
honour  of  its  European  discoverer,  “ serves  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  a warrior,  who  is  said  to  have  valued  the  con- 
quests that  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  chiefly 
as  they  served  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  science.”*  The 
species  is  now  chiefly  known  as  a native  of  Ceylon. 

The  parrots  of  Africa  became  familiar  to  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  by  whom  an  expedition  was  sent  to  that 

* See  Mr.  Vigors  “ On  a Group  of  PsittacicUe  known  to  the  An- 
dents.” — Zoological  Journal , vol.  x.  p.  37. 
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continent.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea  ; and  as  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries became  better  known,  additional  species  would  be 
imported  to  minister,  not  to  the  feelings  of  affectionate 
admiration  entertained  towards  them  by  the  ancient  Indian 
princes,  but  to  the  luxurious  tastes  and  wanton  extrava- 
gance of  Heliogabalus,  in  whose  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  the 
heads  of  parrots,  pheasants,  and  peacocks,  form  a conspi- 
cuous, and  no  doubt  a most  expensive  portion.  Bochart 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Psittacus  was  unknown  to  the  Jewish 
writers.  Among  the  zoological  sumptuosities  of  Solomon, — 
“ ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,” — we  have  sometimes  wondered 
at  no  mention  being  made  of  parrots. 

All  the  parrakeets  are  remarkable  for  their  long  and 
slender  tails,  their  general  elegance  of  form,  their  ruby- 
coloured  bills,  semi-cirqued  necks,  and  the  exquisite  verdure 
of  their  plumage,  compared  with  which  the  very  grass  is 
a vain  thing  for  greenness.  The  most  marked  character  of 
the  Alexandrine  species  is  the  broad  black  patch  which 
occupies  the  fore-part  of  the  throat,  and  stretches  laterally 
in  the  form  of  a narrow  process,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck.  A black  line  extends  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the 
eyes,  and  there  is  a deep  purplish-red  patch  at  the  base  of 
the  wings.  The  descriptions  given  by  Pliny,  Apuleius, 
and  other  ancients,  apply,  however,  much  more  closely  to  a 
distinct  species  now  called  the  rose-ringed  parrakeet  ( Palce - 
ornis  torquatus ),  a bird  well  known  to  occur  both  in  India 
and  Africa.  That  this  kind  was  extensively  known  also 
in  ancient  times,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  reason  of  its 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  its  docile  manners,  and  happy  imi- 
tative powers,  is  proved  by  innumerable  passages  in  the 
classical  writers,  more  especially  from  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  a very  late  period  of  its  annals. 
They  were  greatly  prized  by  that  luxurious  people,  who,  as 
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Statius  tells  us,  lodged  them  in  cages  superbly  adorned  with 
silver,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  ; and  the  price  of  a parrot  in 
those  days  frequently  exceeded  that  of  a human  being,  that 
is,  of  a slave.  The  frequent  custom  of  carrying  about  these 
birds  in  vain,  fantastic  show,  is  railed  at  in  the  Philippic  of 
the  elder  Cato. 

We  have  said  that  not  much  has  been  ascertained  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  parrots,  so  rarely  do  they  breed  in 
captivity,  although  many  of  them  continue  to  dwell  among 
us  in  comparative  health  and  vigour  for  an  extraordinary 
length  of  time. 

We  owe  to  M.  Le  Vaillant  a recorded  description  of  the 
nest-making  and  egg-laying  of  a splendid  species  called  the 
blue -bellied  parrakeet  (P.  cyanog aster).  It  belongs  to  a group 
( Trichoglossus ),  distinguished  by  a brush-like  or  tubular 
tongue,  and  is  allied  to  the  lories.  The  pair  referred  to  had 
been  exported  from  Amboyna  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
they  bred  during  their  confinement  in  the  house  of  M.  Yan 
Bletemberg,  then  Governor  there.  The  female  stripped  the 
feathers  from  her  beautiful  breast,  and  having  collected  them 
into  a heap,  she  laid  two  round  white  eggs  on  which  she 
sat  most  assiduously,  the  male  feeding  her  at  intervals  by 
disinterestedly  disgorging  in  her  favour  what  he  had  pre- 
viously appeared  to  swallow  on  his  own  account.  The 
young  were  produced  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  days,  and 
after  a few  more  became  covered  by  a cinereous  down, 
which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  green  feathers  on  the 
body,  and  by  blue  ones  on  the  head.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  left  the  nest,  and  perched  upon  the  neighbouring 
sticks,  where  the  male  and  female  fed  them  in  concert,  as 
above  described,  after  the  manner  of  pigeons.  The  parent 
birds  continued  to  tend  them  in  this  way  for  six  months, 
and  presented  an  interesting  exhibition,  the  young  being 
frequently  seated  beyond  the  female,  and  the  male,  not  being 
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able  to  reach  to  his  offspring,  first  administered  the  food  to 
his  mate,  who  immediately  transferred  it  to  the  children. 
The  latter,  though  of  different  sexes,  were  perfectly  alike 
till  the  first  moulting,  at  which  time  red  feathers  bordered 
with  green  began  to  appear  upon  the  breast,  and  the  male 
became  distinguished  by  the  blue  patch  upon  the  abdomen. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  social  or  domestic  habits  of 
the  parrot  tribe,  we  may  refer  to  another  of  the  few  species 
of  which  the  natural  instincts  have  been  observed  in  detail. 
This  is  the  Pavouan  parrakeet  (P.  Guianensis , Lath.),  one 
of  the  “ Perruches  Aras  ” of  the  French,  so  called  from  its 
alliance  in  certain  features  to  the  macaws,  of  which  the 
native  name  is  Ara.  The  species  just  referred  to  is  native 
to  Cayenne  and  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  not  seldom  seen 
flying  about  in  flocks,  frequenting  wooded  savannahs,  and 
feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  coral-trees.  M.  Gabriac  has 
recorded  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  breeding 
of  a pair  in  confinement.  Two  cages  were  prepared  for 
their  reception  in  the  month  of  April.  These  were  placed 
contiguous,  but  communicating  only  by  a small  door;  and 
while  one  had  the  natural  light  of  day,  the  other  was  arti- 
ficially darkened,  and  contained,  moreover,  an  abundant 
supply  of  sawdust.  The  birds  were  placed  in  the  open 
apartment,  which  was  the  larger  of  the  two ; and  they 
soon  showed  signs  of  tender  attachment  to  each  other. 
They  long  declined,  however,  to  enter  the  darkened  cham- 
ber, although  the  female  frequently  put  in  her  head,  with- 
drew it  again,  advanced  a portion  of  her  body,  and  then 
returned  tail  foremost.  Finally,  after  several  days  of  doubt, 
and  even  trepidation,  she  boldly  entered  the  mysterious 
chamber.  There  she  expressed  her  entire  satisfaction  by 
little  kindly  cheerful  cries,  and  often  called  in  her  mate, 
who  now  seemed  equally  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 
Ere  long  the  female  began  to  scrape  about,  and  arrange 
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what  she  fondly  regarded  as  a nest,  and  there,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  she  laid  her  first  egg,  succeeded,  each  after  an 
interval  of  three  days,  by  a second,  third,  and  fourth ; after 
which  she  sat  assiduously.  The  male  took  no  share  in  the 
hatching,  but  he  kept  constantly  near  his  spouse,  as  if  to 
cheer  her  sedentary  tasks.  However,  he  by  no  means 
allowed  his  affection  for  his  wife  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  as  the  head  of  the  house,  or  his 
duty  to  his  incipient  family.  If  his  mate,  who  really  never 
left  the  nest  save  for  the  sake  of  solacing  herself  with 
meat  and  drink,  seemed  to  him  to  devote  too  much  time 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  ordered  her  back  to  Ithe 
nursery  by  a little  blow  of  his  beak,  and  this  occasionally 
produced  some  slight  contention.  On  the  termination  of 
twenty -five  days’  assiduous  sitting,  with  no  productive  re- 
sult, the  eggs  were  purposely  withdrawn  and  broken,  and 
were  found  to  contain  young  birds  in  different  stages  of 
development,  but  all  dead.  This  result  was  attributed  to 
the  boisterous  weather  which  had  prevailed  during  incu- 
bation. Fortunately,  a second  laying  commenced  on  the 
14th  of  July,  and  after  twenty -three  days,  counted  rigo- 
rously, the  young  were  hatched  from  each  egg,  in  a suc- 
cession corresponding  to  the  order  of  deposition.  They 
were  at  first  covered  by  a greyish  down,  and  were  che- 
rished by  the  proud  parents  with  the  most  tender  solicitude, 
and  were  defended  by  them  with  the  most  determined  cou- 
rage on  the  approach  of  any  simulated  danger.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a curious  sight  to  see  these  two  small  and  feeble 
creatures,  before  so  fond  and  tenderly  affectioned  to  those 
around  them,  so  grateful  for  their  daily  food,  and  so  solici- 
tous of  human  kindness,  thus  converted  by  the  expulsive 
power  of  a new  affection,  into  little,  self-willed,  passionate 
tigers,  and  of  a nature  so  rebellious  and  intractable  as  to  be 
guided  no  more  by  the  fairest  of  hands  or  the  gentlest  of 
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voices.  This  natural  wildness  — such  is  the  force  of  evil 
example,  which  all  considerate  people  should  shun  to  set — 
was  strongly  manifested  even  by  the  young,  who  recognised 
alone  their  parents,  and  bit  and  scratched  at  all  the  world 
besides.* 

Among  the  kinds  which  are  known  to  have  bred  in 
Europe,  we  may  also  mention  more  particularly  the  common 
grey  parrot  of  Africa,  Psittacus  erythacus , one  of  the 
most  anciently  imported  species.  A French  gentleman  at 
Armande  had  a pair,  which  produced  young  ones  for  five 
or  six  years  in  succession.  They  made  their  nest  in  spring, 
in  a cask  filled  with  saw-dust.  The  number  of  eggs  laid 
was  four,  and  of  these  one  was  always  unproductive.  This 
species  is  one  of  the  square-tailed,  compact-bodied,  strong- 
billed group,  remarkable  for  its  docility,  loquacity,  fami- 
liarity, and  enviable  distinctness  of  articulation.  It  is  a 
trustworthy  friend  in  its  own  family  ; but  we  have  often 
rejoiced  to  see  it  bite  troublesome  and  intrusive  children, 
who  had  been  previously  warned  on  no  account  to  touch 
it.  The  general  size  of  this  bird  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
pigeon.  It  is  of  a delicate  and  pleasing  ash-grey  colour,  the 
tail  bright  crimson,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  bare  and  white, 
the  bill  black.  Its  plumage,  in  the  healthy  state,  is  covered 
with  a sort  of  efflorescence,  as  if  sprinkled  over  with  the 
finest  flour.  The  grey  parrot  has  been  noted  from  early 
times  for  its  power  of  speech.  It  was  for  a bird  of  this 
kind  that  Cardinal  Ascanius,  about  the  year  1500,  paid  a 
hundred  gold  pieces  ; according  to  Cselius  Rhodoginus,  it 
could  recite  in  the  most  distinct  and  articulate  manner  the 
whole  of  the  Apostles’  Creed.  LeVaillant  gives  a good  account 

* See  “ Dictionnaire  Ciassique  d’Hist.  Nat.”  tom.  xiii.  p.  244,  and 
11  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  7th  edit.  vol.  xvi.  p.  602.  Besides  the 
species  above  named,  other  kinds  have  bred  in  captivity,  such  as  the  blue 
macaw  (P.  ararauna ),  and  the  ring-necked  and  the  Sincial  parrakeets. 
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of  one  which  lived  in  Amsterdam  in  the  family  of  a M.  Mininck- 
Huysen  for  the  period  of  thirty -two  years  ; it  had  previously 
resided  with  that  person’s  uncle  for  forty-one  years,  so  it 
must  have  been  at  least  seventy-three.  When  the  French 
naturalist  saw  it,  it  had  fallen  into  a state  of  entire  decrepi- 
tude, its  mind  almost  totally  gone,  and  passed  its  time  in  a 
sort  of  lethargy,  being  fed  at  intervals  with  bits  of  biscuits 
dipped  in  Madeira  wine.  During  the  days  of  its  vigour  it 
had  been  a kind  of  Cicero  among  parrots,  repeating  innume- 
rable sentences  with  great  distinctness,  and  was  of  so  docile 
and  obedient  a disposition  as  to  fetch  its  master’s  slippers, 
and  call  out  for  a servant,  &c.,  when  required  to  do  so.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  its  memory  began  to  fail ; and  then,  instead 
of  learning  any  new  phrases  or  forms  of  speech,  it  began 
perceptibly  to  lose  those  it  had  previously  acquired,  and  also 
intermingled  in  a vague  and  unmeaning  manner  the  words 
of  some  former  and  long -forgotten  language.  Its  remem- 
brances, no  doubt,  reverted  to  bright  and  early  days  — 
“ moriens  reminiscitur  Argos  ” — to  those  joys  of  youth 
which  return  no  more  for  ever.  It  moulted  every  year  till 
it  was  sixty-five,  when  its  changes  became  irregular,  and 
the  usual  red  feathers  of  the  tail  were  supplied  by  yellow 
ones,  after  which  no  further  change  took  place.  In  this 
way,  when  it  died,  its  clothes  must  have  been  eight  years 
old.  A grey  parrot,  belonging  to  an  Irish  colonel,  and 
which  died  in  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  able  to  sing  “ God  save  the 
King,”  and  about  fifty  other  airs,  including  everything  from 
psalm  - tunes  to  comic  songs ; but  when  moulting,  like  a 
fashionable  vocalist  seized  by  a sudden  cold,  it  was  deaf  to 
all  solicitations,  and  turning  its  back,  it  excused  itself,  con- 
stantly repeating,  “ Poll’s  sick.”  These  observant  compa- 
nions of  our  species  occasionally  give  a melancholy  reflexion 
of  human  morality  5 and  a story  which  we  have  somewhere 
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read  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  love  of  mischief  is  not  confined 
to  schoolboys  and  monkeys.  There  was  a grey  parrot,  whose 
cage  commanded  the  harbour  of  a seaport  town,  and,  watch- 
ing the  carters  daily  coming  to  unload  the  ships,  it  had 
picked  up  some  of  their  phrases.  One  day  a driver  left  his 
horse  and  cart  standing  on  the  quay,  whilst  most  likely  he 
himself  was  “tasting”  in  the  nearest  tap-room.  The  parrot 
immediately  began  to  try  its  powers  on  the  unsuspecting 
quadruped.  “ Back  ! — whoohe  ! back  there  ! ” and,  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  the  experiment,  it  kept  repeating  the 
talismanic  words,  with  the  appropriate  accent,  till  the  poor 
animal  backed  over  the  edge  of  the  pier,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  sea. 

Another  of  the  common  square -tailed  group  is  the 
damask  parrot,  Psittacus  infuscatus , a native  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Africa.  Its  habits  have  been  well  observed 
by  Le  Vaillant.  It  greatly  delights  in  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
called  Geele-Hoult , or  Wild  Kaersen , by  the  Dutch.  It  flies 
in  vast  flocks  through  the  forests,  where  it  dwells  during 
all  the  warmer  season,  returning  again  to  higher  latitudes 
on  the  approach  of  the  rains,  and  after  it  has  reared  its 
young.  These  flocks  often  fly  at  such  a height  as  to  be  invi- 
sible to  mortal  eye,  although  distinctly  heard  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.  During  the  breeding  season  each  pair 
remains  inseparable  in  the  hollow  of  a tree  or  rock,  and 
there  the  female  lays  four  white  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  pigeons,  on  a bed  of  dry  leaves,  moss,  or  decayed  wood. 
The  male  takes  his  share  of  incubation.  The  precise  period 
of  sitting  was  not  ascertained,  but  Le  Vaillant  thinks  the 
young  are  hatched  in  less  than  twenty-four  days.  ■ They  are  at 
first  entirely  naked,  but  soon  become  covered  with  a greyish- 
white  down,  through  which,  in  some  six  days,  the  shafts  of 
the  incipient  feathers  may  be  seen.  At  this  period  nothing 
can  be  uglier  than  these  birds.  In  about  six  weeks  they 
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become  well  feathered,  but  continue  in  the  nest  for  some 
time  longer,  and  are  fed  pigeon-like,  that  is,  from  the  crop 
of  the  parents.  When  about  two  months  old  they  begin  to 
feed  of  their  own  accord,  and  then  occasionally  accompany 
their  parents  in  their  flights.  They  are,  however,  ere  long 
driven  away,  and  form  a party  by  themselves,  no  doubt 
plotting,  now  and  then,  how  best  to  circumvent  those  whom 
they  ought  to  honour  and  obey. 

Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  according  to  Le  Vaillant, 
the  parrots  of  this  species  fly  to  the  water  in  order  to  bathe 
themselves,  an  operation  in  which  they  seem  to  take  intense 
delight.  Their  hours  of  feeding  are  also  very  regular,  and 
their  proceedings  throughout  the  whole  day  seem  deter- 
mined by  fixed  rules.  At  the  early  dawn,  when  the  golden 
light  of  the  morning  begins  to  brighten  the  leafy  verdure  of 
the  ancient  woods,  the  whole  flight  of  each  canton  assemble 
and  alight,  with  much  noise,  on  one  or  more  dead  trees, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  congregation,  and  there  display- 
ing their  wings  to  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  the  idea  of  an  ancient  race  of  simple 
manners  assembled  on  some  hill  apart,  with  a view  to 
chant  a hymn  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Day.  The  object, 
however,  which  the  general  assembly  at  this  time  has  in 
view,  is  to  warm  and  dry  their  plumage,  moistened  and 
chilled  by  the  dews  of  night,  which  in  those  regions  is  often 
very  cold,  and  always  damp.  As  soon  as  they  feel  pretty 
well  comforted  by  these  enlivening  beams,  they  take  to 
wing  in  small  flocks,  and  fly  about  in  quest  of  their  favourite 
fruit,  the  stone  of  which  they  break  to  obtain  the  kernel,  in 
this  resembling  the  majority  of  parrots,  which  prefer  the 
seed  to  the  fruit.  This,  their  morning  repast,  continues  till 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  at  which  time  all  the  separate  flocks 
fly  to  the  water  to  bathe.  When  the  heat  of  the  day  com- 
mences they  again  seek  the  cool  recesses  of  the  woods  and 
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their  refreshing  shade ; and  at  this  the  “ grim  and  sultry 
hour  of  noon,”  they  maintain  a silence  so  profound  that  not 
a voice  can  be  heard,  even  by  a person  reposing  beneath  the 
shelter  of  some  shadow-casting  tree,  although  among  all  its 
wide-spread  upper  branches  their  name  is  Legion.  But  on 
the  report  of  a gun,  or  other  cause  of  sudden  disturbance, 
the  whole  dock  fly  off  like  lightning,  and  with  a confused 
Babel  of  most  discordant  cries.  As  soon  as  their  fasting  time 
has  naturally  elapsed,  they  again  disperse  in  order  to  secure 
their  second,  or  evening  meal ; after  which  the  whole  flocks 
of  the  entire  canton  again  assemble  with  much  hue  and  cry ; 
and  this  serves  as  the  signal  for  a second  visit  to  the  water, 
which  is  often  at  a great  distance,  for  no  other  than  the 
purest  will  please  them.  They  are  then  observed  rolling 
over  each  other  pell  - mell  upon  the  banks  and  braes  in  most 
admired  disorder,  frolicking  together,  fondly  dipping  their 
heads  and  wings  into  the  crystal  stream,  so  as  to  make  it 
fall  in  glittering  showers  upon  their  radiant  plumage,  and 
altogether  exhibiting  a rare  sight  to  him  who  sees  it.  These 
ceremonial  ablutions  being  finished,  they  revisit  the  bare 
and  barren  trees  on  which  they  had  assembled  at  sunrise, 
and  there  they  perch  for  a time  in  order  to  adjust  their 
dresses,  and  this  being  finished,  they  wing  their  glad  way  in 
pairs,  each  seeking  some  sweet  retirement  in  the  woods, 
where  they  remain  till  morning.* 

The  most  northern  known  species  is  the  Carolina  parrot 
of  Alexander  Wilson,  a green-plumaged  bird,  the  head  and 
neck  yellow,  with  orange  on  the  brow  and  cheeks.  Of  more 
than  two  hundred  ascertained  species,  a vast  number  of 
which  occur  in  South  America,  this  is  the  only  one  which 
ventures  into  the  United  States,  where  it  is  mainly  found  in 
the  warmer  portions,  although  it  extends  even  beyond  the 

* See  LeVaillant’s  “ Histoire  Naturelle  des  Perroquets,”  PI.  130, 131, 
and  Shaw’s  u General  Zoology,”  vol.  viii.  p.  524. 
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Illinois  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  42°  north.  That  its  constitution  is  pretty  hardy 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  of  its  having  been  seen  in 
flocks  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  flying  through  a fall  of 
snow,  in  full  rejoicing  cry.  Its  numbers  decrease  as  one 
advances  into  Virginia,  although  even  in  the  eastern  terri- 
tories straggling  flights  of  this  species  have  been  sometimes 
observed  in  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  in  Pennsylvania ; and 
a flock,  to  the  great  delight  of  Dutchmen,  once  made  their 
appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  more  central  regions,  that  is,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  in  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  some  physical  or  climatic  characters  of  the  country, 
that  it  seeks  to  spread  northwards,  following  the  upward 
course  of  that  great  “ Mother  of  Waters,”  the  endless  Missis- 
sippi stream.  The  former  abundance  of  this  bird  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  of  which  M.  Le  Vaillant  assures  us, 
that  he  saw  a package  in  the  hands  of  a plumassier  in  Paris, 
which  contained  above  six  thousand  skins.  The  lamented 
Audubon  has,  however,  informed  us,  that  in  his  remem- 
brance they  had  rapidly  diminished,  so  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts where,  twenty-five  years  preceding,  they  were  plen- 
tiful, scarcely  one  was  to  be  seen.  He  adds  his  belief,  that 
along  the  Mississippi  there  was  not  then  half  the  number 
which  existed  fifteen  years  before.  Wilson  saw  them  in  great 
numbers  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river ; they  came  screaming  through  the  woods,  in  the 
early  morning,  to  drink  the  salt  water  at  “ Big  Bone-lick,” 
of  which,  in  common  with  pigeons,  they  are  extremely  fond. 
When  they  alighted,  the  surface  of  the  ground  seemed 
covered  by  a rich  carpet  of  green,  orange,  and  yellow ; and 
when  they  afterwards  settled  on  a neighbouring  tree,  of 
which  they  covered  almost  every  twig,  the  sun  then  shining 
brightly  on  their  glossy  plumes,  produced  a beautiful  and 
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splendid  show.  The  naturalist  had  next  a painful  opportu- 
nity, of  which  he  took  advantage,  to  observe  some  traits  of 
their  character.  Having  shot  down  several,  some  of  which 
were  only  wounded,  the  whole  flock,  in  utter  and  unselfish 
disregard  of  their  own  safety,  swept  repeatedly  around  their 
fallen  companions,  and  again  settled  on  a low  tree,  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  ruthless  Paisley  packman.  At  each 
successive  discharge,  although  “ showers  of  them  fell,”  yet 
the  affection  of  the  survivors  seemed  rather  to  increase; 
for,  after  a few  circuits  round  the  scene  of  slaughter,  they 
again  alighted,  and  gazed  on  their  mangled  companions  with 
such  manifest  sympathy  and  grief  “ as  entirely  disarmed 
me.”  Their  flight  is  powerful,  like  that  of  a wild  pigeon, 
sometimes  direct,  frequently  circuitous,  with  a variety  of 
easy  and  elegant  meanders,  as  if  for  the  very  pleasure  of 
gracefulness,  — which  is,  no  doubt,  in  itself  a most  exquisite 
thing.  These  birds  are  much  attached  to  ancient  sycamores, 
in  the  hollows  of  which  they  often  roost,  thirty  or  forty 
sometimes  entering  at  the  same  hole.  There  they  cling  to 
the  sides  in  a perpendicular  position,  holding  fast  by  feet 
and  bill.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  kernels  of  their 
favourite  cockle -bur  ( Xanthium  strumarium)  are  ripe,  they 
swarm  along  the  coast,  or  high  ground  of  the  Mississippi, 
above  New  Orleans,  for  a great  extent,  and  they  are  there 
killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  Wilson  thought  the  flesh 
very  indifferent — “ merely  passable  ” — although  he  was  then 
alone  in  the  wooded  wilderness  with  little  else  to  choose,  and 
the  best  of  all  sauce,  a keen  appetite,  to  recommend  it. 

A natural  supply  of  favourite  food  probably  influences 
the  movements  and  geographical  distribution  of  this  inter- 
esting species.  They  do  not  seem  to  occur  either  in  cham- 
paign or  mountainous  districts,  but  abound  along  the  banks 
of  rivers,  lagoons,  and  water-courses.  They  are  very  fond 
of  orchards,  and  often,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  will  pluck 
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the  apples  from  the  trees,  and  drop  them  on  the  ground 
untasted.  This  practice  is  especially  common  in  the  Ar- 
kansas territory.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  mulberries, 
which  they  eat  piecemeal,  holding  them  in  the  foot.  Audu- 
bon informs  us,  that  they  attack  outstanding  stacks  of  grain, 
occasioning  great  waste.  Their  nestling  habits  are  not  so 
fully  known  as  might  have  been  expected.  They  are  said 
to  incubate  in  hollow  trees,  several  females  depositing  their 
eggs,  three  in  number,  of  a pale -greenish  white,  in  the  same 
cavity.  We  have  dwelt  at  rather  too  great  length  on  a 
single  species,  but  we  deem  it  interesting  (and  entitled  to 
our  gratitude)  as  the  only  parrot  which  ever  wings  its  way 
into  comparatively  northern  climes.  J.  W. 


AN  EASTERN  APOLOGUE. 

Abdallah  sat  at  his  morning  meal,  when  there  alighted 
on  the  rim  of  his  goblet  a little  fly.  It  sipped  an  atom  of 
syrup  and  was  gone.  But  it  came  next  morning,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next  again,  till  at  last  the  scholar  noticed  it. 
Not  quite  a common  fly,  it  seemed  to  know  that  it  was 
beautiful,  and  it  soon  grew  very  bold.  And  lo  ! a great 
wonder  : it  became  daily  larger,  and  yet  larger,  till  there 
could  be  discerned  in  the  size  as  of  a locust  the  appearance 
as  of  a man.  From  an  liandbreath  it  reached  the  stature  of 
a cubit ; and  still,  so  winning  were  its  ways,  that  it  found 
more  and  more  favour  with  this  son  of  infatuation.  It 
frisked  like  a satyr,  and  it  sang  like  a peri,  and  like  a moth 
of  the  evening  it  danced  on  the  ceiling,  and,  like  the  king’s 
gift,  whithersoever  it  turned  it  prospered.  ' The  eyes  of  the 
simple  one  were  blinded,  so  that  he  could  not  in  all  this  per- 
ceive the  subtilty  of  an  evil  gin.  Therefore  the  lying  spirit 
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waxed  bolder  and  yet  bolder,  and  whatsoever  his  soul 
desired  of  dainty  meats  he  freely  took ; and  when  the 
scholar  waxed  wroth,  and  said,  “ This  is  my  daily  portion 
from  the  table  of  the  mufti : there  is  not  enough  for  thee  and 
me,”  the  dog-faced  deceiver  played  some  pleasant  trick,  and 
caused  the  silly  one  to  smile.  Until,  in  process  of  time,  the 
scholar  perceived,  that  as  his  guest  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  he  himself  waxed  weaker  and  weaker. 

Now,  also,  there  arose  frequent  strife  betwixt  the  demon 
and  his  dupe,  and  at  last  the  youth  smote  the  fiend  so  sore 
that  he  departed  for  a season.  And  when  he  was  gone, 
Abdallah  rejoiced  and  said,  “ I have  triumphed  over  mine 
enemy  ; and  whatsoever  time  it  pleaseth  me,  I shall  smite 
him  so  that  he  die.  Is  he  not  altogether  in  mine  own 
power?”  But  after  not  many  days  the  gin  came  back 
again,  and  this  time  he  was  arrayed  in  goodly  garments,  and 
he  brought  a present  in  his  hand ; and  he  spake  of  the  days 
of  their  first  friendship,  and  he  looked  so  mild  and  feeble, 
that  his  smooth  words  wrought  upon  this  dove  without  a 
heart,  and  saying,  “ Is  he  not  a little  one  ?”  he  received 
him  again  into  his  chamber. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Abdallah  came  not  into  the 
assembly  of  studious  youth,  the  mufti  said,  “ Wherefore 
tarrieth  the  son  of  Abdul  ? Perchance  he  sleepeth.”  There- 
fore they  repaired  even  to  his  chamber,  but  to  their  knock- 
ing he  made  no  answer.  Wherefore  the  mufti  opened  the 
door,  and  lo  ! there  lay  on  the  divan  the  dead  body  of  his 
disciple.  His  visage  was  black  and  swollen,  and  on  his 
throat  was  the  pressure  of  a finger  broader  than  the  palm 
of  a mighty  man.  All  the  stuff,  the  gold,  and  the  changes 
of  raiment,  belonging  to  the  hapless  one  were  gone,  and  in  the 
soft  earth  of  the  garden  were  seen  the  footsteps  of  a giant. 
1 he  mufti  measured  one  of  the  prints,  and  behold ! it  was 
six  cubits  long. 
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Reader,  canst  thou  expound  the  riddle  ? Is  it  the 
Bottle  or  the  Betting-book  ? Is  it  the  Billiard-table  or  the 
Theatre  ? Is  it  Smoking  ? Is  it  Laziness  ? Is  it  Novel  - 
reading  ? But  know  that  an  evil  habit  is  an  elf  constantly 
expanding.  It  may  come  in  at  the  key -hole,  but  it  will 
soon  grow  too  big  for  the  house.  Know,  also,  that  no  evil 
habit  can  take  the  life  of  your  soul,  unless  you  yourself 
nourish  it  and  cherish  it,  and  by  feeding  it  with  your  own 
vitality  give  it  a strength  greater  than  your  own. 


THE  EVERLASTING  HILLS. 

On  to  the  Future  ! brightly  there 
Doth  the  glad  sunshine  glow ; 

There  fragrant  flowers  are  blooming  fair, 
There  the  pure  fountains  flow  ! 

Do  we  not  thus  our  spirits  raise 
When  faintness  bows  them  down, 

Pressing  out  joy  from  untried  days 
Which  joy  may  never  crown  ? 

Yet  feel  we,  in  our  onward  course, 

Earth  is  too  short  a stage 

For  Hope  to  waste  the  eagle  force 
Given  for  her  pilgrimage. 

But  the  Everlasting  Hills  arise, 

And  when  we  gain  their  brow 

Still  shall  they  wear  unchanging  dyes, 
Brilliant  and  fair  as  now. 

And  we  may  ever  fix  our  gaze 
Upon  their  cloudless  height, 

Nor  fear  to  find  our  endless  days 

In  prospect  only  bright.  C.  D. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

After  scrambling  over  pine-covered  hills  the  whole  of 
that  sultry  Wednesday,  July  14,  1852,  in  the  evening  we 
looked  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Ens,  and  saw  by  the  blue 
smoke  that  the  fraus  of  the  Forest  were  preparing  the  evening 
meal.  The  drag  was  put  on  the  wheel,  and  after  grinding 
and  grating,  skimming  and  skating  down  the  dizzy  zig-zag, 
we  rattled  and  clattered  over  the  causeway  right  into  the 
heart  of  Wildbad,  and,  like  so  many  pistol-shots,  the  cracks 
of  the  postilion’s  whip  brought  to  the  door  of  “ The  Bear  ” 
Herr  Klump  and  all  his  myrmidons. 

There  is  no  sensation  comparable  to  a scene  entirely 
fresh  and  foreign.  The  first  time  we  left  the  island  we  found 
ourselves  ashore  at  Havre.  With  the  green-fronted  houses, 
the  blue-frocked  workmen,  and  the  red-legged  soldiers,  in- 
tense in  the  sunshine ; with  porters  so  accomplished  and 
awe-inspiring,  for  they  made  better  bows  and  spoke  better 
French  than  an  English  earl ; with  boys  so  civil  in  their 
sport,  and  with  workmen  and  their  wives  walking  arm  in 
arm: — the  whole  was  so  radiant  and  graceful  that,  coming 
from  London,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  exchanged  a workshop 
for  an  out-of-doors  drawing-room,  and  at  first  we  sneaked 
about  blushing  at  our  own  barbarism ; nor  was  it  till  re- 
assured by  the  weight  of  our  purse  and  a timely  remem- 
brance of  Waterloo,  that  we  regained  a proper  feeling  of  our 
own  superiority.  Neither  can  we  forget  the  first  impressions 
of  Holland — the  sudden  lifting  of  the  curtain  which  revealed 
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yet  alive  the  Europe  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
emotions  with  which  we  trod  the  antique  streets,  so  little 
altered  since  they  felt  the  massive  step  of  ponderous  divines, 
high-minded  heroes,  and  lawyers  learned  in  every  code, — 
Gomarus,  Grotius,  the  De  Witts,  and  the  House  of  Orange 
princes.  Least  of  all,  can  Chamounix  ever  fade  from  our 
memory ; — the  light  and  limpid  air,  the  wing-like  faculty 
which  seemed  imparted  to  the  frame,  and,  above  all,  the 
silent  “ Excelsior  ” of  the  monarch  mountain,  ever  drawing 
the  thoughts  upward  along  its  sparkling  slopes,  as  if  at  the 
point  nearest  heaven,  and  by  way  of  a landing-place  for  the 
angels,  Earth  had  set  up  a threshold  of  her  purest  Parian. 

In  all  books  of  travel  there  is  a great  omission.  They 
usually  tell  how  the  place  looked,  and  very  often  they  add 
how  it  felt, — whether  it  was  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry ; and  if 
there  were  song-birds  in  the  country,  or  concerts  in  the 
town,  they  usually  give  some  account  of  the  music : so  that 
we  have  a conjoint  report  from  Messrs.  Touch,  Eyes,  and 
Ears.  Nay,  many  tourists  remember  the  resting-places 
along  the  route  chiefly  by  the  impression  made  on  their 
palate.  Switzerland  tastes  of  honey,  and  the  Scottish  High- 
lands of  grouse  and  kipper  salmon.  In  their  memoria 
technica  Roslin  is  associated  with  strawberries  and  cream; 
and  if  you  ask  them,  “Have  you  seen  Strasbourg  Minster?” 
after  a moment’s  hesitation  it  comes  out,  “ Oh,  yes,  I re- 
member— where  we  got  the  pates  of  goose  - liver  !”  But 
considering  that,  with  the  exception  of  Belzoni,  all  travellers 
have  had  the  sense  of  smell,  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
olfactory  information  is  found  in  their  writings.  Indeed, 
unless  it  be  when  recording  some  accident  which  has  be- 
fallen the  organ,  — a frost-bite  in  Russia,  or  a flaying  in  the 
Desert,  — you  would  scarcely  know  that  they  had  noses  at 
all.  And  yet,  in  our  concrete  idea  of  any  spot,  do  w^e  not 
tacitly  include  the  nasal  testimony  ? Is  not  the  air  of  Paris 
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fragrant  with  chocolate?  and  Amsterdam  with  mud  and 
meerschaums  ? Is  not  Hamburg  suggestive  of  sausages  ? 
and,  with  its  rags,  bones,  and  other  relics,  does  not  Cologne 
instantly  call  up  the  odour  of  sanctity  ? And  which  of  our 
young  readers  can  dissociate  roses  from  Persia,  incense  from 
Arabia,  or  spices  from  Ceylon  ? 

In  Wildbad  and  the  world  of  wood  around  it  there  is 
constantly  diffused  the  fragrance  characteristic  of  a pine-tree 
vegetation.  To  the  extent  of  many  hundred  square  miles, 
except  cultured  stripes  along  the  brooks  and  patches  shorn 
— like  the  clerical  tonsure — on  the  top  of  some  hills,  it  is  fir- 
forest  everywhere — spruce,  Scotch,  and  silver;  and  whether 
the  cloud  of  gummy  exhalation  broods  over  the  valley,  or  is 
swept  along  by  the  breeze,  you  never  can  forget  your  coni- 
ferous neighbours.  But  it  is  a pleasant  and  elastic  atmo- 
sphere. The  fragrance  makes  the  air  not  faint,  but  fresh ; 
and  if  at  any  time  it  be  more  than  agreeable,  it  is  when 
they  are  manufacturing  tar  or  turpentine.  We  think  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  German  physi- 
cians who  prescribe  resinous  vapours  as  a specific  for  pulmo- 
nary diseases.  If  so,  there  should  be  neither  consumption 
nor  asthma  in  the  Schwarz  Wald.  Like  the  lively  little  cross- 
bill, who  with  rosin  fastens  his  nest  of  fir-needles  to  the 
branch  of  a pine,  and  brings  up  his  family  on  the  seeds  of 
the  cone,  the  natives  almost  subsist  on  the  fir.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  it ; their  days  are  spent  in  felling  and  floating 
it ; their  bread  is  earned  from  the  sale  of  the  timber,  or  of 
charcoal,  and  pitch,  and  its  other  products;  and,  like  the  cross- 
bill, so  justly  famed  for  his  skill  in  conic  sections , the  mecha- 
nical ingenuity  of  these  foresters  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
the  sort  of  life  which  their  staple  compels  them  to  lead. 

However,  we  must  return  to  our  first  moments  in  Wild- 
bad ; although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  sense  of 
seclusion  which  quickly  sank  into  the  soul.  All  round  were 
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the  everlasting  mountains ; and  all  round,  high  up  into  the 
firmament,  stretched  the  sombre  forest.  In  that  Forest,  or  on 
its  edges,  flowed  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube : so  there  was 
not  far  off  a highway  both  to  the  busy  West  and  the  dreamy 
East ; but  we  heard  not  the  rush  of  the  waters,  — we  saw 
not  the  barques  of  the  pilgrims.  And  in  that  Forest,  or 
somewhere  on  its  skirts,  Wieland  had  revelled  with  Oberon, 
and  Dannecker  had  seen  those  44  visions  of  delight  ” which 
he  was  to  immortalise  in  marble ; Schiller  had  gleaned  the 
materials  of  his  44  Robbers,”  and  Kepler’s  infant  wonder  had 
first  looked  up  into  the  heavens.  But  we  seemed  to  have 
got  into  a corner  where  Nature  still  reigned,  and  where  Art 
and  Science  had  no  errand.  At  first  we  did  not  miss  them. 
From  the  ten  daily  deliveries  of  the  London  Post-office, 
and  the  ceaseless  alarums  of  the  visitors’  bell ; from  monster 
tea-meetings  and  threesome  committees  ; from  polemical 
strife  and  ecclesiastical  processes ; from  yon  mad  whirligig 
of  proof-sheets,  and  Hansoms,  and  railway -whistles,  it  was 
an  infinite  relief  to  plunge  into  the  stillest  depth  of  this 
tranquil  asylum.  And  after  a dreamless  sleep,  we  felt  that 
it  would  scarcely  need  the  44  Bad”  water  to  effect  a cure. 
Like  balm,  the  mild  influence  of  the  place  was  already 
soothing  the  chafed  nerves  and  restless  brain ; and,  like  St. 
Catherine  when  invisible  hands  rang  Ledbury  bells,  there 
came  a spirit-music  from  the  myriad  spires  of  the  Forest, 
and  we  said,  44  Here  I set  up  my  rest.”  In  other  words, 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  remain  for  a month. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATION,  MORALITY,  AND  RELIGION. 

Throughout  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  every  child 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  must  go  to  school ; and  if  a 
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child  is  absent  a day  without  a satisfactory  reason,  the 
parents  must  pay  a fine  of  four  kreuzers.  In  Wildbad,  with 
2400  inhabitants  there  are  more  than  400  pupils  in  the 
village-school.  These  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each 
under  a separate  master;  and  in  winter  a female  teacher 
attends  to  instruct  the  girls  in  needle -work.  The  education 
is  very  thorough.  In  the  upper  division  the  scholars  learn 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra,  German  composition, 
and  an  outline  of  universal  history,  and  they  obtain  some 
notion  of  the  natural  sciences.  French  is  also  taught. 
Should  any  youth  aspire  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and, 
on  undergoing  an  examination,  should  he  be  found  to  have 
made  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  elementary  branches,  he 
receives  a bursary  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  is  sent  to 
college.  The  only  university  is  Tubingen.  Memorable  for 
the  joint  labours  of  Melanchthon  and  Reuchlin,  Tubingen 
still  boasts  of  able  men ; but  its  theological  chairs  are,  for 
the  most  part,  held  by  Rationalists.  Nevertheless,  it  proves 
that  a deep  and  simple  piety  must  still  pervade  the  country ; 
for,  from  under  the  prelections  of  these  frigid  professors 
there  come  forth  many  warm-hearted  preachers,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  popularity  of  the  clergymen  in  Wiirtem- 
berg  is  almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  fervour. 

Considering  the  great  educational  advantages  of  the 
country,  we  did  not  perceive  many  signs  of  intellectual 
vivacity.  Occasionally,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  a youth 
might  be  seen  at  a cottage  window  reading  ; but  books  were 
not  abundant,  and  there  was  no  symptom  of  those  flying 
visits  of  lecturers  and  magic  lanterns  which  stir  for  a little 
while  the  stagnation  of  our  villages.  Nor  is  this  surprising. 
The  paternal  government  of  William  Frederick  puts  into 
the  hand  of  every  subject  a noble  instrument,  but  few  have 
time  or  heart  to  use  it.  The  peasant  rises  soon  after 
four,  and  with  brief  intermission  plies  his  labour  till  seven 
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at  night ; and  when  a man  has  been  chopping  wood  or 
hammering  stones  from  dawn  to  dusk,  he  is  in  no  good 
case  for  study.  And  although  field-labour  is  suspended  on 
Sunday,  as  far  as  we  had  the  means  of  observing,  after  the 
morning  service  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  idle  lounging. 
The  boors  of  Holland  and  the  Cape,  as  well  as  the  farmers  of 
Scotland,  are  many  of  them  great  readers  ; but  their  reading 
is  chiefly  in  Scripture  exposition  and  practical  divinity ; 
and  even  where  miscellaneous  literature  is  sought  after,  the 
source  of  intellectual  animation  will  be  found  in  the  syste- 
matic theology  and  religious  training  which  distinguish 
these  countries.  And  in  the  absence  of  some  similar 
motive,  it  will  be  difficult  to  rouse  the  mind  of  the  multitude 
in  any  land.  The  Germans  leave  school  well  educated ; but, 
having  no  inducement  to  proceed  with  the  improvement  of 
tlieir  minds,  nearly  all  the  women,  and  most  of  the  men 
among  the  working  classes,  grow  torpid,  and  forget  much 
that  they  have  learned.  Many  of  the  Lutherans  are  devout, 
but  few  of  them  are  good  divines ; and,  believing  as  we  do 
that  Theology  is  not  only  the  most  popular  but  the  most 
quickening  of  all  the  sciences,  we  have  little  hope  of  an 
intellectual  resurrection  in  any  country  unless  it  be  pre- 
ceded by  a religious  revival.  Amongst  the  masses  every- 
where, it  is  only  religion  which  can  counteract  the  taste  for 
gross  and  brutal  enjoyments  ; and  it  is  only  by  searching  the 
Scriptures  that  our  toil-worn  brethren  are  likely  to  acquire 
the  instinct  of  study. 

The  people  of  Wildbad  are  poor ; but  they  are  very  in- 
dustrious. Of  the  men  we  saw  little  on  the  week-days ; for 
they  were  busy  up  in  the  Forest.  The  simple  husbandry  is 
carried  on  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  dig  the  po- 
tatoes, reap  the  spelt,  and  mow  grass  for  the  cow.  Constant 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the  prevalence  of  swollen 
necks,  together  with  scanty  fare  and  ceaseless  toil,  have 
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given  them  a haggard  look.  But  privation  and  poverty 
cannot  exhaust  that  fund  of  kindness,  frank  and  cheerful, 
which  seems  the  peculiar  dower  of  Eve’s  Teutonic  daugh- 
ters. Not  that  good-humour  was  a feminine  monopoly. 
During  all  our  sojourn  no  “ brawls  disturbed  the  street 
and,  like  other  Germans,  the  men  of  Wiirtemberg  gave  us 
the  impression  of  contentment  without  gaiety,  and  strength 
without  bluster.  Like  most  hard  workers,  they  are  honest ; 
and,  like  most  people  who  dwell  apart,  they  are  very  neigh- 
bourly, and  warmly  interested  in  one  another.  Crime  is 
less  common  than  in  England. 

The  parish  church  was  full  of  people  at  an  early  service 
on  the  Sabbath  morning ; and  the  vigour  of  the  psalmody 
and  the  general  aspect  of  well-inclined  attentiveness  through- 
out the  audience  spoke  well  for  the  hearers.  It  was  little  of 
the  sermon  which  we  understood ; but  it  appeared  to  be  the 
utterance  of  a friendly  and  well-meaning  pastor  rather  than 
of  a master  in  Israel  or  an  earnest  evangelist. 

The  Sabbath  afternoon  was  the  usual  time  for  funerals. 
About  three  or  four  o’clock  the  church-bell  began,  not  to  toll, 
but  to  ring  as  if  for  worship ; and  once  and  again  we  went 
out  and  joined  the  procession,  which  appeared  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  villagers.  The  minister  in  his  gown  and 
band  walked  first,  and  was  followed  by  the  older  school- 
children,  with  their  teachers ; and  these  sang  a hymn  along 
the  road,  in  which  the  older  people  joined.  When  they 
reached  the  burying-ground  the  coffin — usually  painted  a 
light  colour — was  placed  on  the  ground  beside  the  grave, 
and  the  many  hundreds  who  had  attended  drew  up,  the  men 
on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  whilst  the  pastor 
addressed  them.  The  coffin  was  then  lowered  into  the  grave, 
sometimes  among  bitter  lamentations,  and  after  singing  an- 
other hymn,  the  pastor  pronounced  the  blessing,  and  the 
people  went  away. 
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The  following  imperfect  translation  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  “ funeral  marches  ” of  these  simple  foresters.  It  was 
sung  as  they  were  carrying  an  old  man’s  coffin  to  the 
“ Friedhof,”  or  “ Place  of  Peace,”  as  the  cemetery  is  touch- 
ingly styled.  Quaint  and  homely,  the  original  breathes  a 
delightful  spirit  of  resignation,  and  neighbourly  kindness, 
and  hope  in  Christ : — 

Neighbour,  accept  our  parting  song ; 

The  road  is  short,  the  rest  is  long : 

The  Lord  brought  here,  the  Lord  takes  hence, — 

This  is  no  house  of  permanence. 

On  bread  of  mirth  and  bread  of  tears 
The  pilgrim  fed  these  chequer’d  years  ; 

Now,  landlord  world,  shut-to  the  door, 

Thy  guest  is  gone  for  evermore. 

— Gone  to  a realm  of  sweet  repose, 

His  comrades  bless  him  as  he  goes  : 

Of  toil  and  moil  the  day  was  full, 

A good  sleep  now, — the  night  is  cool. 

Ye  village  bells,  ring,  softly  ring. 

And  in  the  blessed  Sabbath  bring, 

Which  from  this  weary  work -day  tryst 
Awaits  God’s  folk  through  Jesus  Christ. 

And  open  wide,  thou  Gate  of  Peace, 

And  let  this  other  journey  cease, 

Nor  grudge  a narrow  couch,  dear  neighbours, 

For  slumbers  won  by  life-long  labours. 

Beneath  these  sods  how  close  ye  lie  ! 

But  many  a mansion’s  in  yon  sky  : 

Ev’n  now,  beneath  the  sapphire  Throne, 

Is  his  prepared  through  God’s  dear  Son. 

“ I quickly  come,”  that  Saviour  cries; 

Yea,  quickly  come,  this  churchyard  sighs : 

Come,  Jesus,  come,  we  wait  for  thee, — 

Thine  now  and  ever  let  us  be. 
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TO  FRIENDS  FAR  AWAY. 

December  24,  1853. 

Dear  Friends, — When  setting  out  for  your  present 
abodes,  some  of  you  requested  that  we  would  keep  you 
informed  on  the  subjects  in  which  we  used  to  feel  a common 
interest.  Gladly  would  we  do  so ; but,  as  a supplement  to 
shorter  and  more  private  epistles,  we  must  beg  your  accep- 
tance of  this  printed  polygraph. 

To  England  this  has  been  a year  of  great  prosperity. 
The  revenue  for  twelve  months,  ending  Oct.  10,  1853,  was 
52,077,169/., — being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
2,311,752/.  And  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  73,155,755/.,— being  an  increase  of  fourteen 
millions  on  the  corresponding  period  of  1852.  Owing  to 
the  unprecedented  emigration,  the  surplus  population  has 
been  so  far  reduced  as  to  leave  in  many  places  a positive 
lack  of  labourers.  Occasionally  the  sword  had  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  sickle ; and  in  the  south  of  England  fields 
of  corn  were  cut  down  by  the  soldiers.  However,  the 
strikes  of  colliers  and  cotton -spinners  threaten  to  plunge  the 
industrious  classes  again  into  misery ; and,  with  war  in  the 
East  and  with  cholera  impending,  it  behoves  us  to  rejoice 
with  trembling. 

Ericsson’s  caloric  ship  has  not  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic ; 
but  we  hope  it  is  coming.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  expe- 
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dition  of  the  United  States  to  Japan  has  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful ; and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  yet  unknown  regions  of  the  world  may  soon  be 
effectually  explored,  and  its  commerce  thrown  open. 

The  problem  of  three  centuries  is  solved,  and  the  North- 
West  passage  is  discovered.  Captain  McClure,  in  H.M.S. 
Investigator,  has  penetrated  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ; and  now  that  the  Magnetic  Pole  has  been  visited 
and  the  American  Continent  circumnavigated,  there  is  no 
object  to  be  served  by  any  further  Arctic  expedition. 

Last  summer  a meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  London  a Mercantile  Marine  College.  Many 
mercantile  men  have  long  felt  the  want  of  an  institution 
where  they  might  obtain  some  insight  to  commercial  law, 
political  economy,  and  other  sciences  bearing  on  trade  and 
commerce ; and  where  the  future  commanders  of  trading- 
vessels  might  pass  through  a suitable  course  of  instruction. 
That  a country  with  four  millions  and  a half  of  tons  of 
mercantile  shipping — being  more  than  the  whole  of  Europe 
united, — should  have  no  special  provision  for  the  education 
of  its  masters  and  captains,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which, 
if  once  fully  realised,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  rectified. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  holds  on  its 
way,  numbering  some  six  hundred  members,  but  exerting  a 
salutary  influence  on  thousands.  Its  branches  in  different 
districts  of  London  increase ; and  the  Sabbath  meetings  for 
conversation  and  Scriptural  instruction  have  proved  a bless- 
ing to  many.  Never  have  its  yearly  Lectures  made  a more 
brilliant  beginning ; and  few  that  heard  them  will  forget  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  discourse,  so  wise  and  beautiful,  or  the 
thrilling  appeals  of  Mr.  Gough,  the  most  wonderful  extempore 
speaker  to  whom  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  listen. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  Bible  Society  commenced  its 
Jubilee  year,  and  a meeting  was  held  at  which  speeches 
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worthy  of  the  occasion  were  delivered  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Dr.  Duff,  and  Mr.  Janies.  It  has  been  resolved  to 
signalise  the  year  by  raising  a special  fund  to  send  a million 
of  Testaments  to  China : for  of  the  year  now  ending  the 
great  phenomenon  is  China.  The  disruption  of  a planet 
could  scarcely  be  more  startling  than  the  sudden  up -waking 
of  such  an  empire  after  a thousand  years  of  slumber ; and 
every  Christian  must  pray  that  the  political  revolution  may 
be  only  the  precursor  of  a spiritual  resurrection. 

During  the  year  France  has  lost  its  great  astronomer, 
Arago,  and  its  distinguished  botanist,  Auguste  St. -Hilaire. 
British  science  has  had  to  deplore  the  death  of  Pereira, 
famous  for  his  acquirements  in  materia  medica ; and  Strick- 
land, the  young  and  promising  geologist.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
is  dead,  the  most  brilliant  and  daring  of  British  soldiers ; 
and  from  the  ranks  of  veteran  authorship  the  gentle  spirit 
of  Amelia  Opie  has  just  passed  away.  Nor  in  the  year’s 
obituary  can  we  forget  Bishop  Kaye  of  Lincoln,  so  refined  a 
scholar  and  so  learned  in  the  Fathers ; Dr.Wardlaw  of  Glas- 
gow, whose  work  on  the  Socinian  controversy  made  an  end 
of  that  matter ; and  Dr.  Gordon  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
loftiest  intellects  and  holiest  men  in  all  the  Scottish  ministry. 

In  the  book -world  we  have  been  electrified  by  no 
“ Uncle  Tom,”  nor  any  new  volumes  of  Macaulay’s  England. 
But  Merle  d’Aubigne  has  published  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
“ Reformation,”  as  romantic  and  as  charming  as  the  best  of 
its  predecessors;  and  in  a “ Monograph”  on  Wyclif,  Dr. 
Yaughan  has  shown  how  compatible  with  antiquarian  in- 
dustry is  a free,  manly,  and  expansive  spirit  — a mind  more 
than  modern.  Layard’s  new  “ Discoveries  ” teem  with 
Scripture  illustration,  and  if  not  so  astounding,  are  more 
minute  and  more  curious  than  his  first  researches.  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe’s  papers  have  at  last  appeared,  and  their  “ moral  ” 
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is,  that  a great  conqueror  may  be  a very  small  captive ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gaoler  who  has  charge  of  a 
mischievous  ward  may  be  in  durance  more  vile  than  his 
prisoner.  To  missionary  biography  a signal  accession  has 
been  made  in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Judson ; and  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  is  the  record  of  a man  of  rare  uprightness  and 
purity.  With  all  its  insane  self-idolatry,  there  are  so  many 
flashes  of  truth,  and  characters  are  sketched  with  such  a 
fiery  force,  in  Haydon’s  “ Autobiography,”  that  it  is  a very 
readable  book.  The  new  edition  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica”  is  enriched  by  a noble  Dissertation  of  Archbishop 
Whateley  on  the  “ Rise  and  Corruptions  of  Christianity,” 
and  several  additions  of  great  value.  Those  who  seek  first- 
class  science  in  a popular  form  will  find  it  in  Lardner’s 
“ Hand-books  of  Natural  Philosophy ;”  and  those  who  want 
amusing  information  will  find  it  in  Albert  Smith’s  “ Story 
of  Mont  Blanc.”  There  has  even  appeared  within  the  year 
some  genuine  poetry,  — thanks  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith ; 
and  we  have  just  perused,  with  lively  pleasure,  a forth- 
coming volume  of  46  Thoughts  and  Sketches  in  Verse,”  by 
Miss  Caroline  Dent, — very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  well 
fitted  to  make  the  heart  better. 

The  Great  Exhibition  gave  London  a thirst  for  stimu- 
lants, and  Paris  itself  can  scarcely  be  more  greedy  of  shows 
and  pageants.  The  Duke’s  Funeral  came  opportune  for 
1852,  and  for  the  year  now  ending  an  excitement  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Camp  at  Chobham  and  in  the  Naval  Review  at 
Spithead.  The  manoeuvring  of  ten  thousand  troops  of  all 
arms  was  a splendid  sight ; but  still  grander  were  the  evolu- 
tions of  five-and-twenty  ships  of  war,  carrying  1087  guns, 
and  forming  a collective  flotilla  of  44,000  tons.  The  ploy 
which  we  are  promised  in  1854  is  the  opening  of  the  Syden- 
ham Crystal  Palace. 
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There  are  red  rays  as  well  as  blue  and  yellow.  In  the 
sun  they  are  blended  together,  and  their  union  gives  the 
limpid  daylight ; but  by  transmitting  through  a prism  the 
brightest  beam,  you  can  sever  it  into  bars  of  many  tints,  all, 
however,  ultimately  resolved  into  ruby,  gold,  and  sapphire. 
And  conversely,  you  may  take  these  parted  beams  and  re- 
unite them,  and  their  commingling  lustre  gives  you  again 
the  white  transparent  sunshine. 

To  Moses,  the  first  of  inspired  penmen,  the  Most  High 
revealed  His  Name,  “ The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.”  To  John, 
who  fifteen  centuries  afterwards  wrote  the  closing  line  of 
Scripture,  the  Most  High  announced  His  Name  in  a single 
word,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  the  Christian’s  joy  to  know 
that  “ God  is  Love.” 

With  many,  however,  there  is  still  much  confusion  or 
misunderstanding.  Say  some,  If  God  is  Love,  then  I may 
go  on  in  sin : I may  do  as  I please,  and  still  hope  in  His 
mercy.  And  a class  very  different — one  which  draws  no 
encouragement  to  sin  from  God’s  abounding  grace  — is  apt 
to  be  distressed  by  the  severity  with  which  sin  is  punished, 
and  by  the  fearful  amount  of  suffering  which  in  consequence 
prevails.  They  not  only  stand  in  awe  of  God’s  judgments, 
but  they  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  these  judgments  with 
His  boundless  benevolence. 

And  yet,  if  we  do  not  greatly  err,  the  revelation  of 
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Horeb  is  identical  with  the  revelation  of  Patmos  or  Ephesus  ; 
and  the  graciousness,  the  truth,  and  the  justice,  which  were 
proclaimed  to  the  lawgiver,  are  not  only  consistent  with  the 
“love”  announced  by  the  evangelist,  but  they  form  the 
ingredients  of  which  that  love  is  composed.  Through  the 
murky  medium  of  guilt  nothing  may  be  able  to  penetrate 
except  the  red  ray  of  retributive  justice ; and,  diffracted  in 
the  prism  of  our  human  thought  and  speech,  we  may  be 
constrained  to  distinguish  one  perfection  from  another ; but 
as  they  exist  in  the  Godhead  these  attributes  are  a glorious 
unity.  The  wisdom  is  the  forethought  of  goodness,  and  the 
retributions  are  the  justice  of  One  who  is  loving.  But 
whether  split  into  the  spectrum  of  Sinai,  or  re-collected  and 
combined  in  the  focus  of  the  gospel,  these  various  perfections 
are  the  sunshine  of  the  universe,  and  are  all  lost  in  the  one 
Infinite  Excellence  of  the  Light  Inaccessible.  “ God  is 
Love,”  says  St.  J ohn.  This  loving  God  says  of  Himself  to 
Moses,  that  He  is  true,  and  merciful,  and  righteous. 

Fixing  our  regard  on  God’s  kindness,  but  remembering 
at  the  same  time  that  He  is  wise  and  righteous  withal,  let  us 
suppose  that  moral  evil  has  appeared  in  some  province  of 
His  dominions.  The  plague  has  broken  out.  There  is  an 
individual  or  a family  in  revolt.  The  Father  of  that  indi- 
vidual or  family  has  always  felt  the  fondest  affection  for  it, 
and  has  lavished  on  it  ceaseless  favours,  and  even  now 
fatherliness  and  affection  would  fain  forgive.  But  can  it 
be  ? He  is  the  Father  of  other  families  also.  Is  it  kind  to 
these  others  to  connive  at  this  ? Is  it  kind  to  those  who 
still  are  happy,  and  happy  only  because  they  still  are  holy, 
— is  it  kind  to  them  to  make  no  distinction  in  the  treatment 
of  obedience  and  transgression  ? Is  it  kind  to  the  unfallen 
to  bestow  on  the  fallen  the  same  blessings  as  before?  Is  it 
kind  to  the  uncontaminated  to  allow  the  infected  and  disor- 
dered to  range  amongst  them  unmarked  and  unrestrained? 
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In  a Father  at' once  wise  and  almighty,  would  not  kindness 
itself  necessitate  in  such  a case  the  repression  of  feelings 
merely  fatherly,  and  would  it  not  constrain  the  exercise  of 
judicial  functions — functions  which  are  penal  to  one  because 
paternal  to  all  the  rest, — severe  on  sin  because  tenderly 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  universe  ? 

In  this  view  of  it,  “ retributive,  or  rather  vindictive, 
justice,  arises  from  a competition  between  the  objects  of 
benevolence.  Even  when  it  inflicts  suffering,  it  is  mani- 
festly the  same  as  goodness ; and,  in  fact,  is  nothing  else  but 
the  preference  of  a greater  to  a lesser  good, — a regard  to 
the  general  welfare,  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  a welfare 
which  is  limited  [and  which  has  already  criminally  sacri- 
ficed itself].  The  justice  of  a public  character  is  goodness 
regulated  by  the  decisions  of  wisdom.  God  is  infinitely 
good  and  infinitely  wise,  and  therefore  essentially  and  at  all 
times  just.  His  justice  even,  severe  as  is  its  aspect,  springs 
from  that  view  of  His  nature  which  is  given  in  the  glorious 
definition,  ‘ God  is  Love.’  ” * 

Should  any  of  our  readers  still  find  a difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  retributive  justice  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Most 
High,  it  is  probably  from  overlooking  the  distinction  be- 
tween true  kindness  and  a promiscuous  tenderness ; or  from 
confounding  moral  disapprobation  and  judicial  displeasure 
with  personal  vindictiveness. 

There  is  a certain  indiscriminate  tenderness  which,  how- 
ever indulgently  we  may  view  it,  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
virtue.  It  passes  by  and  it  sees  in  the  House  of  Correction  a 
prisoner.  True,  he  is  a robber.  They  were  his  own  crimes 
which  brought  him  there.  But  what  of  that  ? Is  it  not 
sad  that  he  should  be  shut  up  in  that  blank  and  dreary  cell 
whilst  there  is  warm  summer  in  the  world  ? and  perhaps 
the  poor  wretch  has  a wife  and  children  whom  he  has  not 

* Gilbert  on  the  Atonement,  p.  137. 
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seen  for  months.  And  so  the  soft-hearted  passenger  turns 
the  key,  and  lets  this  gaol-bird  range  at  liberty.  But  now 
that  it  is  night,  what  crash  was  that  of  the  parlour  case- 
ment ? What  muffled  step  is  this  upon  the  stair  ? Who  is 
it  that  enters  the  chamber  with  blackened  face  and  upraised 
bludgeon  ? Oh  ! the  ruthless  miscreant  to  dash  out  the  life  of 
the  startled  householder,  and  next  moment  to  wrench  open 
his  repositories,  and  rob  his  orphans  of  their  all ! But  alas  ! 
misjudging  householder,  you  brought  the  mischief  on  your 
own  pate ; and  well  was  it  that  it  was  into  your  own  dwell- 
ing, and  not  into  an  undeserving  neighbour’s,  that  the 
desperado  stumbled.  You  did  a wrong.  It  was  painful  to 
your  feelings  to  see  the  captive  pining.  So  would  it  have 
been  to  any  of  us ; but  because  it  was  right  and  requisite 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  durance  we  would  have  borne  the 
pain  of  pity.  For  the  sake  of  others,  if  not  his  own,  we 
would  have  denied  the  promptings  of  compassion ; and 
though  to  feeling  it  would  have  been  a luxury  to  let  him 
loose,  as  long  as  love  to  our  virtuous  neighbour  barred  the 
door  we  would  not  allow  false  pity  to  force  it  open.  There 
is  a wide  distinction  between  “ the  benevolence  which  in  a 
moral  system  seeks  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness,  and 
which  benevolence  in  God  is  really  boundless,  and  the  in- 
discriminate propensity  to  make  every  individual  creature 
happy.”  And  till  once  it  can  be  shown  that  the  comfort  of 
criminals  is  more  important  than  the  welfare  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  will  be  impossible  to  show  how  the  punishment  of 
sin  is  incompatible  with  the  Divine  benevolence. 

For  that  is  the  other  distinction  which  we  asked  you  to 
make;  namely,  the  difference  betwixt  judicial  displeasure  and 
personal  vindictiveness.  The  latter  is  an  emotion  from 
which  “ the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ” is  sublimely 
exempted,  no  less  by  the  perfection  of  His  nature  than  by 
the  unapproachable  height  of  His  position.  The  most  angry 
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assailant  cannot  endanger  His  throne,  or  darken  His  glory, 
or  abridge  for  a moment  His  blessedness  ; and  in  all  the 
indignation  and  wrath  against  sin  which  the  Scriptures 
ascribe  to  Him,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  there  is  not 
one  trace  of  personal  enmity,  — not  the  least  tincture  of  that 
acrimony  or  personal  hostility  which  darkens  human  ven- 
geance. 

What  is  there  then  ? Doubtless,  towards  the  sin  there 
is  enmity.  Infinite  Goodness  and  moral  evil  are  the  in- 
tensest  antipathy.  But  towards  the  sinner  what  is  God’s 
feeling  ? What  is  the  feeling  of  a right-minded  judge  to 
some  atrocious  culprit  at  his  bar  ? “ You  are  a bad  man. 

You  never  hurt  me,  and  me  you  never  can  hurt.  But  your 
offence  is  hateful.  My  sense  of  righteousness  is  outraged  by 
your  crime,  and,  as  a tribute  to  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and 
truth,  which  you  have  wilfully  transgressed,  and  as  a warn- 
ing to  others,  you  must  be  severely  punished.”  And  the 
more  virtuous  the  tribunal  is,  the  more  intense  will  be  the 
detestation  with  which  the  crime  is  viewed.  And  yet, 
consistently  with  it  all,  may  be  a feeling  of  unfeigned  com- 
passion,— compassion  in  thinking  of  the  dreary  years  of 
penal  slavery  to  which  the  transgressor  has  brought  himself, 
and  a compassion  deeper  still  in  thinking  of  his  wickedness. 
Alas ! that  you  should  be  so  bad  ! Alas ! that  with  your 
fine  powers  and  brilliant  outset  you  should  have  at  last 
besotted  yourself  into  such  coarse  brutality,  and  in  tastes  so 
depraved,  and  in  a conscience  so  fiend-freighted,  that  you 
should  have  provided  such  fearful  company  for  all  your 
future  ! And  so  with  the  J udge  Supreme.  “ Fury  is  not 
in  me.  As  I live,  saith  the  Lord,  I have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth.”  And  yet  compatibly  with  all  this 
absence  of  rancour  and  remoteness  from  personal  acerbity, 
so  strong  is  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  so  inevitably 
is  a holy  indignation  called  forth  by  transgression,  that  we 
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read  how  “ the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  unrighteousness  of  men;”  that  “vengeance 
belongeth  unto  God,  and  He  will  repay ; ” that  “ a day  of 
wrath”  is  coming  which  will  “reveal  His  righteous  judg- 
ment,” and  when  “the  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment.”  And  consistently  with  all  this  again,  such  a 
pervasion  of  pity  is  there,— such  a lingering  tenderness, 
and  such  a tempering  of  judgment  with  mercy, — that  the 
clemency  of  the  Judge  is  to  many  a presumption  of  im- 
punity— a reason  for  delaying  repentance,  and  an  encou- 
ragement to  go  on  in  their  trespass. 

What  abundantly  proves  that  in  the  Most  High  there 
are  no  personal  resentments  is  the  fact,  that  if  the  ends  of 
justice  can  be  otherwise  answered,  He  is  so  willing  to  pardon 
the  actual  transgressor.  You  know  that  where  you  have 
anything  like  a personal  grudge, — an  individual  hostility, — 
it  is  no  satisfaction  to  you  if  a third  party  steps  forward, 
and  says,  “ Take  me ; I’ll  pay  the  penalty.”  No,  no ; you 
must  have  the  man  himself.  The  author  of  your  suffering 
must  suffer  in  return.  But  with  the  official  administrator  of 
law  it  is  entirely  different.  He  has  no  personal  resent- 
ment to  gratify, — no  grudge  to  expiate,  and  if  the  majesty 
of  the  law  can  only  be  vindicated  and  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  secured,  he  has  no  animus  against  the  indi- 
vidual ; the  actual  offender  may  go  free.  And  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  absence  of  all  enmity, — nay,  so  to  speak, 
an  under-current  of  the  truest  tenderness,  is  touchingly  ex- 
hibited:— for  when  a third  party  does  intervene,  his  inter- 
position is  joyfully  accepted.  Far  from  gratifying  personal 
antipathies,  — far  from  appeasing  vengeful  emotion  in  the 
extermination  or  anguish  of  the  transgressor,  so  entirely 
judicial  is  the  character  which  the  Most  High  sustains  in 
condemning  and  punishing  sin,  — so  purely  are  His  the  acts 
of  a public  personage,  the  official  guardian  and  administrator 
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of  law,  — that  it  is  a joy  to  all  the  loving-kindness  of  His 
personal  nature  when  He  can  discharge  the  convicted  cri- 
minal and  meet  withal  the  claims  of  righteousness, — when 
He  can  be  at  once  the  “ just  God  and  a Saviour.”  And  if  it 
is  asked,  How  great  is  His  compassion  ? What  is  the  ex- 
tent of  His  mercy  ? the  answer  will  be  seen  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ : the  measure  of  love  Divine  must  be  sought  in  the 
Sacrifice  of  Calvary. 

We  see  darkly,  and  from  not  distinguishing  the  things 
that  differ  we  often  fail  to  harmonise  the  things  that  agree. 
But  of  all  the  lenses  which  collect  and  combine  Truth’s  scat- 
tered rays,  the  best  is  a devout  and  adoring  mind.  Such  a 
mind  was  that  of  the  apostle  John.  In  his  first  epistle  he 
tells  us,  “ God  is  Love ;”  but  in  his  gospel  he  says,  “ He 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life : but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him.”  And  in  like  manner  his  Apoca- 
lypse, full  of  plagues  and  vials  and  woes,  concludes  with  a 
glorious  vision  of  sovereign  rectitude  : “ I saw  a great 
white  Throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away.  And  I saw  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God.  And  the  books  were 
opened,  . . . and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.” 
Some  have  doubted  whether  there  were  any  throne  at  all. 
They  have  hardly  ever  felt  responsibility.  They  have  some- 
times been  reminded  of  their  amenableness  to  human  supe- 
riors, — to  an  earthly  employer,  or  their  country’s  rulers ; 
but  they  have  seldom  felt  “ God’s  Throne  is  in  heaven,  and 
His  kingdom  ruleth  over  me.  God  is  my  king.  Lord,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?”  But  now  that  Throne  is 
made  palpable,  and  as  it  comes  forth  from  the  viewless,  and, 
like  phantoms  before  the  great  Beality,  heaven  and  earth 
vanish  from  the  face  of  its  glorious  Occupant,  and  leave 
God  and  the  sinner  alone  in  the  universe,  every  relation  is 
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superseded  in  felt  subjection  to  the  one  all-claiming  Sove- 
reign. And  though  controversies  were  often  raised  as  to  the 
extent  of  His  jurisdiction, — some  limiting  His  providence, 
and  others  limiting  His  power,  — these  controversies  all  are 
ended  in  this  great  unveiling,  when  the  open  books  declare 
how  minute  is  His  inspection  ; and  when  the  retreating 
earth  does  homage  to  His  majesty.  And  although  asper- 
sions were  often  cast  upon  that  government,  — although 
many  have  charged  God  as  a hard  task-master,  a capricious 
governor,  a severe  avenger, — now  that  judgment  comes  forth 
to  victory,  how  false  and  unfounded  do  these  charges 
appear  ! The  Great  Throne  is  “ white.”  Hark  clouds  may 
have  veiled  it.  From  time  to  time,  curtains  of  lightning 
draped  it,  or  the  emerald  rainbow  arched  it.  But  the 
Throne  itself  is  white.  From  that  pavilion  of  “ justice 
and  judgment,”  where  through  the  long  cycle  of  created 
existence  no  spot  has  ever  stained  it,  — all  unlike  the 
Throne  which  scoffers  have  alleged,  neither  crimsoned  by 
cruelty,  nor  tarnished  by  connivance,  nor  dimmed  by  decay, 
— it  now  issues  to  the  view  of  Adam’s  assembled  race  as 
bright  and  pure  as  when  around  its  awful  elevation  hovering 
seraphs  were  heard  long  since  proclaiming,  “ Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  And  when  this  great  assize  is 
ended ; when  every  man  has  been  judged  according  to  the 
books  which  contain  a true  record  of  his  works  as  well  as 
the  rules  of  eternal  equity ; when  the  ungodly  have  been 
righteously  condemned,  and  believers  in  Jesus  have  been 
as  righteously  acquitted ; that  great  white  Throne  shall  soar 
again  to  its  heaven  of  heavens  with  added  lustre,  and  shall 
continue  through  the  countless  ages  the  source  of  equal  laws 
and  the  seat  of  universal  government, — the  focus  of  all  the 
hearts  which  worship,  and  the  attracting  centre  of  that  new 
heavens  and  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
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Among  the  ancient  Laplanders  magic  was  an  hereditary  art.  There 
were,  however,  some  magicians  of  a higher  character,  to  whom,  in  three 
supernatural  sicknesses,  or  trances,  one  in  childhood,  one  in  youth,  and 
one  in  manhood,  the  spirits  themselves  taught  the  secrets  of  the  invisible 
world.  These  were  honoured  by  the  whole  nation  as  seers.  — Mone. 
Geschichte  des  Heidenthums . 

ARGUMENT. 

The  poet-child  plays  on  the  margin  of  the  river  of  life.  There  the 
First  Trance  overpowers  him.  He  awakens  from  it  to  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  universe.  The  magic  boat  bears  him  away  from  the  broad 
stream  of  life  to  the  regions  of  fancy.  There  the  Second  Trance  over- 
shadows him.  In  it  he  is  aroused  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  necessity 
of  work.  He  girds  himself  for  the  strife.  In  the  flush  of  the  triumph 
which  succeeds  it,  he  is  overcome  by  the  Third  Trance.  In  it  are  revealed 
to  him  the  grace  of  God,  redemption,  and  the  free  service  of  love. 

I. 

Beside  the  ancient  river 
The  infant  poet  played, 

The  grave  old  rocks  above  him 
Laughed  at  the  mirth  he  made. 

The  boat  that  bore  him  thither 
Lay  idle  on  the  shore, 

His  pearly  boat  that  fast  could  float 
Without  or  sail  or  oar. 

The  fresh  young  leaves  on  the  hoar  old  trees 
Quivered  and  fluttered  in  glee, 

And  the  merry  rills  from  the  mighty  hills 
Shouted  as  loud  as  he. 
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The  birds  poured  joyous  welcomes, 

For  they  deemed  him  one  of  them; 

And  the  snowdrop  laughed  in  her  quiet  joy, 
Till  she  shook  on  her  delicate  stem. 

Broad  is  that  ancient  river, 

And  its  depths  no  sailor  knows ; 

It  comes  from  a place  no  foot  can  trace 
’Mid  the  clouds  and  the  ancient  snows ; 

And  on  its  breast  is  bounding 
Many  a gallant  bark  ; — 

(Do  they  know  that  at  last  o’er  a chasm  vast 
It  leaps  into  the  dark  ?) 

But  to  the  child  its  waters 

Were  his  playmates  glad  and  sweet, 

Chasing  each  other  merrily 
To  bathe  his  snowy  feet ; 

The  starry  hosts  above  him 
Were  the  flowers  of  the  sky, 

Too  high,  perhaps,  to  gather, 

But  too  beautiful  to  die ; 

The  world  with  all  its  wonders, 

Its  heavens  and  its  sea, 

Was  his  play-room,  full  of  playmates, 

Each  one  as  glad  as  he. 

But  as  he  laughed  and  gambolled 
Strange  languor  o’er  him  stole;  . 

His  eyes  grew  dim,  and  faint  each  limb, 

And  dark  the  sunny  soul, 
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Till  the  green  earth  in  pity 
Folded  him  to  her  breast, 

And  birds  and  waves  and  breezes 
Lulled  him  to  quiet  rest. 


II. 

Sweet  Spring  the  earth  was  treading 
When  he  broke  that  magic  trance, 

Lose  from  the  ground,  and  gazed  around 
With  a new  and  rapturous  glance. 

Had  the  bright  earth  and  heavens 
Expanded  as  he  slept, 

That  such  a tide  of  light  and  joy 
Around  his  senses  swept  ? 

Not  a leaf  nor  a wing  could  quiver — 
Not  a breeze  the  waters  moved, 

But  it  thrilled  through  sense  and  spirit, 
Like  the  voice  of  one  beloved. 

The  sun  in  his  robes  of  glory, 

From  his  depths  of  light  on  high, 

Each  lowly  flower  from  its  dewy  bower 
Beamed  like  a loving  eye. 

He  sate  at  the  feet  of  Nature 
In  love  and  wonder  meek  ; 

Had  he  then  learned  to  listen, 

Or  had  she  learned  to  speak  ? 
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The  world  was  a royal  palace, 

And  no  stranger  guest  was  he ; 

As  the  silvery  fish  in  the  silvery  brooks 
Leaps  in  its  wanton  glee, — 

As  the  lark  in  the  air  and  sunshine 
When  the  early  mists  are  curled,— 

His  spirit  bathed  and  revelled 
In  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

He  sought  not  his  joy  to  utter, 

He  was  content  to  see ; 

It  was  enough  to  listen — 

It  was  enough  to  be! 

He  had  rejoiced  for  ever 
In  this  Eden  to  abide, 

But  the  pearly  boat  began  to  float 
Languidly  down  the  tide. 

He  left  the  ancient  river 
Where  the  great  navies  lay, 

And  glided  up  a quiet  stream 
From  the  din  and  strife  away. 

The  waves  its  prow  disparted 
Made  music  as  it  went, 

Like  lyres  and  lutes  and  silvery  flutes, 
In  sweet  confusion  blent ; 

Till  they  came  through  a rocky  portal 
Roofed  with  many  a gem, 

(But  one  of  the  countless  number 
Had  graced  a diadem.) 
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Into  a world  of  wonders, 

Where  reigned  nor  sun  nor  moon, 

But  a magic  light  as  still  as  night, 

And  warm  as  the  softest  noon. 

Onwards  and  onwards  gliding 

By  those  shores  of  wondrous  things, 
’Mid  the  murmur  of  dreamy  voices, 

And  the  waving  of  viewless  wings  ; 

Beneath  Aladdin’s  palace, 

Where  the  gems  lay  thick  as  flowers, 
And  the  languid  day  trickled  away 
Like  the  fountain  ’midst  leafy  bowers ; 

Amidst  the  tangled  woodland, 

Where  in  the  chequered  glade, 

With  wild  and  tuneful  laughter 
The  fairy  people  played ; 

Beneath  the  cliffs  he  glided, 

And  the  unclouded  sky, 

Where  the  stately  Attic  temple 
Beared  its  white  shafts  on  high ; 

And  kingly  men  and  women, 

The  brave  and  wise  and  strong, 
Earth’s  loftiest  and  sweetest  souls, 

Lived  and  made  life  a song ; 

Beneath  the  Northern  forest, 

Where  the  thunderbolts  were  made, 
And  spirits  and  gods  and  mighty  men 
Met  in  the  mystic  shade ; 
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And  the  hero  and  the  poet 
Smiled  brotherly  on  him, 

But  again  that  languid  slumber 
Crept  over  soul  and  limb. 

The  weight  of  a first  sorrow 
* Lay  heavy  on  his  breath, 

And  the  fair  world  was  shadowed  o’er 
With  a darkness  as  of  death. 

And  he  longed  for  familiar  voices 
And  the  light  of  the  common  day, 

And  the  common  air  on  his  fevered  brow, 

And  the  fields  of  his  childish  play. 

Till  by  a lonely  islet 

The  vessel  moored  at  last, 

And  he  stept  on  the  bank,  and  languidly  sank 
’Mid  the  graves  of  the  great  that  were  past. 

* # * * * 


III. 

He  woke.  The  world  of  faery, 

With  its  soft  and  gorgeous  light, 

Was  dissolved  and  gone,  and  he  lay  alone, 
Beneath  the  solemn  night ; 

Beneath  the  hosts  of  heaven 
In  their  grand  reality; 

’Mid  the  shadowy  glooms  of  many  tombs, 
On  the  shores  of  a heaving  sea. 
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A suit  of  polished  armour 
Lay  glittering  by  his  side  ; 

Breastplate  and  casque  and  girdle, 

And  a sword  of  temper  tried. 

Furrows  of  inward  conflict 

On  his  brow  were  dented  deep ; 

And  he  woke  to  a steadfast  purpose 
From  the  night  of  that  awful  sleep ; 

For  a strange  and  solemn  Visitant 
Beside  his  couch  had  been, 

Clad  in  the  old  prophetic  garb, 

And  stern  with  the  prophet’s  mien. 

“ What  dost  thou  here  ? ” she  murmured, 
“What  is  outshines  what  seems ; 

Earth  has  no  room  for  idlers ; 

Life  has  no  time  for  dreams. 

“ Seest  thou  nought  of  suffering  ? 

Knowest  thou  nought  of  sin  ? 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  groans  without, 
Or  felt  the  sting  within  ? 

“ Thy  brethren  die  in  prisons, — 

Thy  brethren  toil  in  chains  ; 

The  body  is  racked  by  hunger, 

And  the  heart  has  sharper  pains. 

“ Grey  heads  ’neath  the  weight  of  labour 
Are  sinking  into  the  grave, 

And  tender  hearts  are  growing  hard 
For  the  want  of  a hand  to  save. 
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Thousands  of  men,  thy  brethren, 

Are  perishing  around ; 

And  thou  pourest  out  thy  cup  of  life 
Upon  the  barren  ground. 

Rise,  gird  thee  for  true  labour ; 

Rise,  arm  thee  for  the  fight. 

Go  forth  to  earth’s  old  battle-field ; 

Strike  boldly  for  the  right ! 

Rise,  cast  thy  dreamings  from  thee ; 

Rise,  clothed  with  vigour  new  ; 

This  fallen  earth  is  no  place  for  mirth ; 

Arise,  go  forth  and  do  ! ” 

A thrill  of  fervent  purpose 
Through  all  his  nature  ran, 

And  from  that  sleep  of  visions  deep 
The  Boy  awoke  a Man. 

He  trod  with  a steadfast  aspect 
Through  beauty  and  weal  and  ill, 

And  his  eyes  were  lit  and  his  frame  was  knit 
By  the  strength  of  a fixed  will. 

And  the  sun  to  his  strong  purpose 
Was  but  the  lamp  of  life, — 

The  abounding  earth,  in  her  beauty  and  mirth, 
But  the  field  of  the  mortal  strife. 

Where  the  nations  lay  cold  and  torpid, 

’Neath  ages  of  wrong  and  shame  ; 

With  the  patience  of  love  the  poet  toiled 
Till  life  to  the  stiff  limbs  came. 
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In  the  thick  of  the  ancient  battle, 

Where  the  strong  bear  down  the  weak, 

With  the  flaming  swords  of  living  words 
He  fought  for  the  poor  and  meek. 

Where’er  were  wrongs  to  be  righted, 

Or  sick  to  be  soothed  and  upheld ; 

Or  a generous  deed  laid  hidden ; 

Or  a generous  purpose  quelled ; 

Or  a noble  heart  lay  sinking, 

For  the  want  of  a cheering  word  $— 

The  music  of  his  earnest  voice 
Above  the  din  was  heard. 

Till  the  sneer  of  scorn  was  silenced, 

And  the  tongue  of  envy  hushed, 

And  a tumult  of  wild,  exulting  praise 
Throughout  the  nations  rushed. 

And  they  hailed  him  King  and  Hero, 

And  hasted  his  steps  to  greet ; 

And  they  crowned  him  with  a golden  crown, 
And  bowed  beneath  his  feet. 

But  yet  once  more  the  shadow 
Over  his  soul  was  thrown, 

And  he  on  the  height  of  his  human  might 
Lay  desolate  and  lone  $ 

Till,  in  his  helpless  anguish, 

His  spirit  turned  on  high, 

And  he  called  on  the  God  of  his  childhood 
With  a loud  and  bitter  cry. 
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“ 0 God,  they  call  me  Hero, 

And  bow  the  reverent  knee, 

But  I am  not  God,  nor  a godlike  man, 
That  thus  they  kneel  to  me. 

u They  call  me  Lord  and  Master ; 

They  call  me  just  and  good ; 

And  I cannot  stay  my  failing  breath, 

Nor  do  the  things  I would. 

“ They  cry  on  me  for  succour, 

But  in  me  is  no  might  to  save ; 

They  hail  me  as  one  immortal 
And  I sink  into  the  grave. 

“ Thou  — only  Thou  — art  holy; 

With  Thee,  with  Thee,  is  might ; 

Oh,  stay  me  with  Thy  love  and  strength, 
Oh,  clothe  me  with  Thy  light ! ” 


IY. 

It  was  no  spell  of  slumber 
Which  came  upon  him  then ; 

No  fitful  gleams  of  a land  of  dreams, 

Which  burst  on  his  dazzled  ken : 

But  he  stood  upon  the  borders 
Of  the  land  which  we  see  afar,  ' 

When  earth’s  firmest  ground  dissolves  away. 
And  men  see  things  as  they  are. 


THE  THREE  WAKINGS. 


He  saw  a young  child  standing 
In  a famine-stricken  land, 

Entrusted  with  a bounteous  store, 

The  gifts  of  a gracious  hand. 

He  saw  it  scatter  its  treasures 
In  idle  and  thankless  waste  ; 

And  when  from  its  idlesse  startled, 

It  gave  away  the  rest, 

And  the  grateful  people  hastened 
To  garland  its  guilty  head, — 

It  took  the  homage  as  its  due, 

Then  cried  like  the  rest  for  bread. 

And  stung  with  shame  and  anguish, 

He  cried,  “ It  is  I ; it  is  I ; 

Father,  forgive,  forgive  my  sin !” 

And  he  cried  with  a bitter  cry. 

That  cry  reached  the  heart  of  the  Father 
Once  more  he  looked  on  high, 

And  in  the  depths  of  heaven,— 

In  the  calm  of  the  upper  sky,— 

He  saw  ’midst  the  sea  of  glory,— 

A glory  surpassing  bright, 

One  crowned  with  a crown  of  inheritance 
Clad  in  unborrowed  light. 

He  saw  Him  leave  the  glory, 

And  lay  aside  the  crown, 

And  to  that  land  of  famine 

Came,  touched  with  pity,  down  ; 
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And  gird  Himself  for  service, 

And  minister  to  all : 

No  service  was  for  Him  too  mean, 

No  care  of  love  too  small. 

But  men  paid  Him  no  homage, 

They  crowned  Him  with  no  crown ; 

And  the  dying  bed  they  made  for  Him 
Was  not  a bed  of  down. 

What  more  then  met  his  vision 
Falls  dimly  on  mortal  ears ; 

The  angels  were  mute  with  wonder, 
And  the  poet  with  grateful  tears. 

The  rebel  will  was  broken, 

The  captive  heart  was  free,— 

“ 0 Lord  of  all,  who  servedst  all, 

Let  me  Thy  servant  be  ! ” 

He  woke  ; once  more  he  found  him 
In  the  home  where  he  played  a child 

His  mother  held  his  feverish  hand, 

His  sisters  wept  and  smiled. 

He  loved  them  more  than  ever, 

With  a pure  and  fervent  love ; 

He  loved  God’s  sun  and  earth  and  skies 
Though  his  home  lay  far  above. 

His  poet’s  crown  lay  near  him 
Fused  to  a golden  cup ; 

It  would  carry  water  for  parched  lips, 
So  he  thankfully  took  it  up. 
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He  went  in  the  strength  of  dependence 
To  tread  where  his  Master  trod, 

To  gather  and  knit  together 
The  family  of  God : 

Awhile  as  a heaven-born  stranger 
To  pass  through  this  world  of  sin, 

With  a heart  diffusing  the  balm  of  peace 
From  the  place  of  peace  within : 

With  a conscience  freed  from  burdens, 
And  a heart  set  free  from  care, 

To  minister  to  every  one 
Always  and  everywhere. 

No  more  on  the  heights  of  glory 
A lonely  man  he  stood ; 

Around  him  gathered  tenderly 
A lowly  brotherhood. 

They  spent  their  lives  for  others, 

Yet  the  world  knew  them  not, — 

It  had  not  known  their  Master, — 

And  they  sought  no  higher  lot. 

But  the  angels  of  heaven  knew  them, 

And  He  knew  them  who  died  and  rose ; 

And  the  poet  knew  that  the  lowest  place 
Was  that  which  the  Highest  chose. 


E.  C. 


LUTHER’S  PARABLES. 


Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  German  literature  is  rich 
in  parables ; and  some  of  them,  as  our  readers  may  here- 
after have  the  opportunity  of  judging,  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  A few  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there 
in  the  writings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  we  give  them  as  not 
only  the  oldest  specimens,  but  as  lively  illustrations  of  their 
author’s  mind.  Some  may  think  that  their  style  is  too 
playful,  and  their  fancy  too  free  ; but  those  acquainted  with 
the  old  Popish  Mysteries  will  feel  no  surprise  at  the  undig- 
nified dramatis  personce  in  “ The  Ass  and  the  Lion,”  and  an 
excuse  for  the  ponies  and  playthings  with  which  the  “ Boys’ 
Paradise  ” is  peopled  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  allegory  is  addressed  to  a child  who  had  never  seen  the 
harps,  and  the  palms,  and  other  objects  employed  in  Scrip- 
tural imagery.  He  wished  to  paint  a picture  which  would 
at  once  speak  to  the  eye  of  his  own  German  boy  ; to  an 
older  correspondent  he  would  doubtless  have  used  other 
language.  It  may  be  added,  as  characteristic  of  the  writer’s 
cheerful  and  fatherly  spirit,  that  the  following  letter  was 
penned  amidst  the  anxieties  of  the  Augsburg  Diet.  Our 
version  of  “ The  Ass  and  the  Lion”  is  somewhat  abridged. 

THE  BOYS’  PARADISE. 

Grace  and  peace  in  Christ  be  thine,  my  well-beloved 
boy  ! It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  thee  learning  well  and 
praying  diligently.  Do  so,  my  son,  and  continue  therein, 
and  when  I come  home  I will  bring  thee  a fine  fairing.  I 
know  a beautiful  pleasure-garden,  and  there  are  many 
children  walking  there,  and  they  have  on  golden  coats,  and 
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under  the  trees  they  gather  the  finest  apples  and  pears,  and 
they  sing  and  leap  about,  and  are  merry ; and  they  have 
beautiful  little  ponies  too,  with  golden  bits  and  silver  saddles. 
And  I asked  the  man  whose  the  garden  was,  To  whom  do 
these  children  belong  ? And  he  said,  These  are  the 
children  who  love  their  prayers,  and  who  delight  to  learn, 
and  are  pious. 

Then  said  I,  I also  have  a son ; his  name  is  J ohnnie 
Luther : might  not  he  come,  too,  into  the  garden,  that  he 
may  eat  of  these  fine  apples  and  pears,  and  ride  upon  one  of 
these  beautiful  little  ponies,  and  play  himself  with  these 
children  ? Then  the  man  said,  Yes,  if  he  takes  delight  in 
prayer,  and  is  pious,  and  learns  well,  he  may  also  come  into 
the  garden,  and  little  Philip  and  Justus  too ; and  if  they 
come  all  together,  they  shall  have  fifes,  and  trumpets,  and 
drums,  and  all  manner  of  fine  playthings,  and  they  shall 
dance  there,  and  have  little  cross-bows  to  shoot  with. 

Then  he  showed  me  in  the  garden  a beautiful  meadow, 
prepared  for  dancing  ; and  hanging  there,  there  were  fifes 
and  drums  of  pure  gold,  and  fine  silver  bows.  But  it  was 
early,  and  the  children  had  not  dined  yet.  And  therefore  I 
could  not  wait  for  the  dance,  but  I said  to  the  man,  Ah, 
my  dear  sir,  I will  go  quickly,  and  write  all  that  to  my  dear 
little  son  Hans,  and  tell  him  to  be  diligent  at  his  prayers  and 
at  his  lessons,  and  to  live  in  God’s  fear ; that  he  also  may 
come  into  this  garden.  But  he  has  a good  aunt,  too  — aunt 
Magdalene, — and  he  must  bring  her  with  him.  And  the 
man  said,  It  is  well : go  and  write  so  to  him. 

Therefore,  my  dear  little  boy,  go  on  and  learn  and  pray 
heartily,  and  tell  Philip  and  Justus  to  do  the  same ; and  so 
you  will  all  come  together  into  the  garden.  And  so  I com- 
mend you  to  Almighty  God.  Greet  Aunt  Magdalene,  and 
give  her  a kiss  on  my  account. 
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THE  PROPS  OF  THE  FIRMAMENT. 

Two  signs  I have  had  lately.  I was  looking  out  of  my 
window  at  midnight,  and  I saw  the  stars, — the  whole 
majestic  vault  of  God  supporting  itself,  without  my  being 
able  to  see  the  columns  on  which  the  Master  rested  it ; but 
it  fell  not.  There  are  men  nowadays  who  insist  upon  finding 
out  these  invisible  columns, — nay,  who  insist  upon  touching 
them  with  their  own  hands  ; and  because  they  cannot  achieve 
this,  they  tremble,  and  lament,  and  beat  their  breasts,  fear- 
ing the  firmament  is  about  to  rush  down  upon  them.  The 
heavens  will  not  stir  any  the  more  for  their  groping. 

In  the  morning,  I saw  huge,  heavy-laden  clouds  floating 
over  my  head  like  an  ocean.  I saw  no  pillars  supporting 
the  enormous  masses : yet  they  fell  not,  but,  saluting  me 
gloomily,  passed  on  ; and  as  they  passed,  I perceived  beneath 
the  curve  which  had  sustained  them — a delicious  rainbow.  It 
was  very  slender  and  very  delicate,  and  some  might  have 
trembled  lest  the  heavy  clouds  should  destroy  it,  yet  its 
slight  aerial  line  was  strong  enough  to  bear  all  that  weight, 
and  protect  us  from  danger.  We  have  among  us  too  many 
who  fear  the  clouds  and  distrust  the  rainbow : they  would 
fain  ascertain,  by  some  experiment  of  their  own,  the  exact 
force  of  the  rainbow ; and  as  they  cannot  do  this,  they  are  all 
alarmed  lest  the  clouds  should  break,  and  overwhelm  them 
in  their  fierce  waves.  The  clouds  are  very  heavy,  they  say, 
and  your  rainbow  is  very  slight.  Time  will  try  its  strength. 

/ 

THE  ASS  AND  THE  LION. 

The  young  Lion  was  rightful  king  ; but,  suborned  by  dis- 
affected councillors,  and  for  purposes  of  his  own,  the  Fox 
took  means  to  secure  the  election  of  the  Ass.  A parliament 
was  convened,  and  when  the  usual,  preliminaries  were  over 
the  Fox  stood  up.  He  coughed  and  called  silence.  He 
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expatiated  on  the  present  necessities  of  the  empire,  and  dwelt 
at  great  length  on  the  miseries  which  they  had  suffered 
under  the  Lion  kings.  And  when  he  saw  that  the  assembly 
was  fairly  weaned  from  its  race  of  hereditary  sovereigns,  he 
“ventured  to  propose,  as  a tit  and  proper  person,”  their 
friend  the  Ass.  He  spent  a whole  hour  in  his  praise.  He 
was  not  at  all  proud  or  tyrannical ; he  was  singularly 
patient ; would  allow  another  animal  to  pass  for  something, 
and  was  always  frank  and  accessible ; he  could  do  a deal  of 
work,  and  would  be  content  with  small  honour  and  few 
taxes.  “ Besides,”  he  added,  observing  the  yielding  mood 
of  his  audience, — “ besides,  dear  sirs,  we  have  to  consider 
that  he  has  been  divinely  appointed  to  this  very  end.  You 
may  see  his  designation  in  the  fact  that  he  always  carries  on 
his  shoulders  a cross.” 

When  the  Fox  mentioned  the  cross,  all  the  Estates  of  the 
empire  were  full  of  astonishment,  and  shouted  loud  approba- 
tion : “ Now  we  have  found  the  proper  king,  who,  both 
temporally  and  spiritually,  can  rightly  administer  the  govern- 
ment.” Then  every  one  had  something  to  commend  in  the 
Ass : one  praised  his  tine  long  ears,  so  good  for  hearing  con- 
fession ; another  said  he  had  quite  a remarkable  voice,  which 
would  do  charmingly  for  preaching  or  for  singing  in  the 
church.  Nothing,  in  fact,  about  the  whole  Ass,  that  was  not 
worthy  of  royal  or  of  papal  honour.  But  excellent  above  all 
other  virtues  shone  the  cross  on  the  back.  And  so  the  Ass 
was  chosen  to  be  king  among  the  beasts. 

But  the  poor  young  Lion  went  about  dejected,  like  an 
orphan  despoiled  of  his  hereditary  empire,  till  some  old, 
pious  councillors  took  pity  on  him.  And  they  spake  among 
themselves,  “ What  a scandal  it  would  be  to  let  the  young 
king  be  thus  shamefully  driven  away ; his  ancestors  have 
never  deserved  that  at  our  hands.”  So  they  called  the 
Estates  again  together,  and  the  oldest  of  them  stood  up 
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— an  aged  Dog,  who  had  been  a faithful  councillor  of  the 
former  king,  and  a fine  speech  he  made,  setting  forth  that 
their  election  of  the  Ass  had  been  too  rash  and  hasty.  It 
was  not  all  gold  that  glittered.  The  Ass  might,  after  all,  in 
spite  of  the  cross  on  his  back  be  but  a sham.  The  Lion  had 
shown  his  bravery  in  action,  but  the  Ass  had  never  done 
one  worthy  exploit.  And  if  a war  should  arise,  it  was  a 
serious  question  of  what  avail  the  mere  cross  could  be  to 
them,  if  there  were  nothing  brave  behind  it. 

The  Dog’s  earnest  speech  was  not  without  effect.  The 
Fox  and  the  unfaithful  councillors  began  to  fear,  and  said, 
“ What  had  once  been  resolved  by  the  Estates  must  re- 
main so.”  And  at  last,  when  the  Dog  pressed  the  assembly 
hard  by  the  consideration  of  the  superiority  of  the  Lion 
over  the  Ass  in  action,  it  was  agreed  that,  though  there 
could  be  no  new  election,  the  two  candidates  should  contend 
for  the  empire,  and  he  who  should  win  should  be  king. 
The  day  of  trial  was  appointed,  and  all  the  beasts  met ; the 
Fox  clave  to  the  Ass,  the  Dog  held  by  the  Lion.  The  Ass 
let  the  Lion  choose  the  form  of  combat.  Lion  spake,  “ Let 
it  be  he  who  shall  spring  over  this  brook  without  wetting 
his  feet  — he  shall  have  gained.”  And  the  brook  was  large. 
The  Lion  made  a leap,  and  sprang  clean  across,  easily  as  a 
bird  might  have  flown.  The  Ass  and  the  Fox  thought, 
Well,  we  were  not  kings  before  either ; we  must  venture 
now,  lose  or  win.  So  the  poor  Ass  leapt,  and  — plash  — 
there  he  lay,  like  a log,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Then 
the  Lion  came  to  the  bank,  and  said,  “ Methinks  the  feet 
are  not  quite  dry.”  But  see  now  what  luck  and  craft  may  do. 
When  the  Ass  had  fallen  into  the  water,  a poor  little  fish, 
crazy  with  affright,  had  run,  without  knowing  where,  into 
the  Ass’s  ear.  And  when  he  had  stepped  out,  and  the  beasts 
had  laughed  well  at  this  adventure,  the  Fox  sees  him  shake 
the  fish  out  of  his  ear.  “ Attend,”  he  cries.  “ Where  are 
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those  now  who  despise  the  cross,  as  if  there  were  no  virtue 
in  it?  My  lord  and  king  the  Ass  might  have  cleared  the 
brook  as  well  as  another,  but  that  would  have  been  but  a 
poor  act  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the  cross,  seeing  that 
without  the  cross  the  Lion  and  other  animals  can  do  it  just 
as  well  as  he : but  as  he  leapt,  seeing  a fish  in  the  stream, 
he  sprang  after  it,  and  that  the  miracle  of  the  cross  might 
be  the  greater,  he  would  not  catch  it  with  his  feet,  or  in  his 
mouth,  but  in  his  ear.  Let  the  Lion  do  the  same,  and  then 
let  him  be  king.”  With  such  talk  the  Fox  again  made  great 
commotion,  and  the  cross  was  about  to  win.  But  the  Dog 
was  sore  annoyed  with  this  mischance,  and  the  more  to  see 
Reynard,  with  his  fox-tail,  so  befooling  the  multitude,  and 
began  to  bark  out  vehemently  that  it  had  just  so  happened, 
and  was  no  miracle.  But  that  there  might  be  no  disturbance 
through  the  biting  of  the  Dog  and  the  Fox,  it  was  seen 
good  that  the  Ass  and  the  Lion  should  go  alone  to  a certain 
place,  and  settle  the  quarrel  there  by  themselves.  So  they 
went  to  the  foot  of  a hill  together. 

The  Lion  said,  “ On  yonder  side  the  mountain  lies  a mill; 
he  who  comes  thither  first  shall  have  gained : wilt  thou  run 
here  below,  or  over  the  hill  ? ” The  Ass  says,  “ Run  thou 
over  the  hill ! ” The  Lion,  knowing  this  to  be  the  last 
trial,  ran  as  fast  as  his  bodily  powers  could  carry  him ; the 
Ass  stood  still  where  he  was,  saying,  “ I should  only  be  made 
a laughing-stock:  I have  no  fancy  for  such  labour-in-vain.” 
When  the  Lion  gets  over  the  hill,  behold  ! there  is  an  ass  stand- 
ing beside  the  mill.  “ Eh,  what  ? ” he  exclaims,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  same  : “ has  the  foul  fiend  brought  thee  here  already  ? 
Well,  let  us  try  back  again  to  our  old  place.”  And  when  he 
comes  over  again,  he  finds  the  Ass  on  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
him,  and  must  now  own  beaten,  and  confess  that  the  cross  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  So  the  Ass  remained  king,  and  his 
race  have  held  dominion  in  the  animal  world  unto  this  day. 


LIFE,  IN  ITS  LOWER  FORMS. 

No.  I.  ( continued .) 

Infusoria. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Vorticella  will 
serve  to  illustrate  that  of  the  whole  class  of  Infusoria ; as 
the  facts,  with  slight  modifications,  are  common  to  all.  The 
round  bodies  resembling  beads,  which  we  mentioned  as 
scattered  in  the  interior  of  the  bell,  are  characteristic  of  the 
whole  of  these  animals.  Professor  Ehrenberg  considers  them 
to  be  so  many  stomachs,  connected  either  with  the  common 
mouth,  or  with  an  intestinal  canal  which  runs  through  the 
body.  To  this  conclusion  he  came  by  prosecuting  a series  of 
curious  and  ingenious  experiments.  By  mixing  coloured 
substances,  such  as  carmine  or  indigo,  with  the  water  in 
which  the  animalcules  were  living,  he  found  that  they  rea- 
dily imbibed  them,  and  that  the  colouring  matter  was  pre- 
sently accumulated  in  these  internal  vesicles,  which  then 
appeared  crimson  or  blue,  according  to  the  pigment  em- 
ployed. Hence  he  applied  the  name  Polygastrica  to  the 
class,  a term  which  would  be  as  appropriate  as  it  is  signifi- 
cant were  it  quite  certain  that  his  conclusions  legitimately 
follow  from  his  premises.  But  later  naturalists  have  doubted 
that  these  vesicles  are  stomachs  at  all,  nor  have  they  been 
able  to  discover  any  such  common  tube  as  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor describes.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  true 
stomach  is  a large  cavity  irregularly  hollowed  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  body. 

There  is  another  curious  organ  found  in,  a large  number 
of  these  animals,  the  office  of  which  is  even  more  puzzling. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  contractile  bladder.  If  we  are 
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watching  one  of  these  animalcules,  a Paramecium , for  ex- 
ample, we  see  in  a particular  part  of  the  body  a circular 
space  perfectly  clear  and  colourless,  which  gradually  en- 
larges until  it  takes  the  appearance  of  a distended  globose 
bladder.  When  arrived  at  ifcs  utmost  dimensions  it  suddenly 
contracts  to  a point,  and  presently  begins  to  enlarge,  until  it 
reaches  its  former  size  and  appearance,  when  it  again  con- 
tracts as  before.  This  alternation  of  distentions  and  contrac- 
tions goes  on  continuously ; the  latter  taking  place  at  regu- 
larly measured  intervals,  perhaps  of  about  a minute.  We 
feel  assured,  from  numerous  observations,  that  the  bladder  is 
filled  by  some  fluid  which  gradually  percolates  into  it,  and 
that  this  is  discharged  by  the  periodic  contraction  ; but 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  fluid,  and  what  relation  the 
process  sustains  to  the  general  economy,  we  are  ignorant. 

The  external  organs  of  these  animals  are  few  and  simple. 
Of  all,  except  the  lowest  forms,  the  mouth  is  surrounded  by 
rows  of  strong  cilia,  by  the  vigorous  vibrations  of  which 
currents  are  perpetually  formed  in  the  water,  which  bring  to 
the  entrance  of  the  stomach  whatever  particles  of  matter 
suitable  for  food  there  may  be  floating  about.  Besides  these, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  in  many  species  clothed 
with  delicate  cilia,  which  act  as  paddles  to  row  the  animal 
rapidly  along.  A few  of  the  more  highly  organised  genera 
are  furnished  with  bristles,  styles,  or  hooks,  which  appear  to 
be  merely  cilia  more  than  usually  developed  and  deprived  of 
vibratile  power.  They  serve  as  instruments  of  locomotion 
for  crawling  or  climbing  about  aquatic  plants.  In  many 
species  we  see  a red  speck,  which  is  probably  an  organ 
of  sight  in  a very  rudimental  condition ; perhaps  possess- 
ing a sensibility  to  the  presence  of  light  without  distinct 
vision. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  class  are  protected  by  a shell 
formed  of  silex , or  the  substance  of  flint.  These  shells  may 
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be  considered  as  indestructible,  and  they  are  found  in  a fossil 
state,  the  memorials  of  Infusoria  which  existed  in  former 
ages  in  multitudes  that  defy  calculation,  and  almost  exceed 
belief.  There  is  in  Bohemia  a mountain  composed  of  a sub- 
stance which,  from  its  use  in  the  arts,  has  long  been  known 
by  the  name  of  'polishing  slate . Professor  Ehrenberg  has 
found  this  substance  to  be  entirely  composed  of  the  shells  of 
fossil  Infusoria,  the  genera  and  species  of  which  can  even  yet 
be  distinguished.  Of  these,  he  computes  that  41,000,000,000 
are  contained  in  every  cubic  inch  of  a stratum  fourteen  feet 
thick.  On  the  shores  of  certain  lakes  in  Sweden  a fine 
powder  is  found  in  large  quantities  resembling  flour  in 
appearance.  The  natives  of  these  districts  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  this,  and  of  using  it,  under  the  name 
of  hergmehl , or  mountain-meal,  as  an  article  of  food.  This, 
also,  the  microscope  reveals  to  be  composed  of  the  remains  of 
incalculable  millions  of  shelled  Infusoria. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  a protecting  case  of  diffe- 
rent structure  are  found  in  the  family  Tintinnidce . They 
are  animals  allied  to  the  Vorticella , but  inhabiting  a trans- 
parent tube,  open  at  the  top,  of  a gelatinous  or  membranous 
texture.  This  case  is  affixed  to  the  stems  of  water-plants, 
sometimes  by  its  base,  when  it  is  erect,  at  others  prostrate, 
adhering  to  its  side,  and  occasionally  placed  at  the  tip  of  a 
footstalk,  like  a tiny  handbell  turned  upside  down.  The 
animalcule  protrudes  to  a considerable  distance  from  the 
margin  of  its  glassy  cell,  unfolding  a ciliated  mouth  like  that 
described  in  the  preceding  paper ; but  on  the  least  disturb- 
ance it  shrinks,  a little  shapeless  ball,  down  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  its  tube.  Sometimes  two  animals  dwell  in  the  same 
tube,  and  their  amicable  movements  are  viewed  with  ease 
through  the  transparent  walls  of  their  miniature  crystal 
palace. 

Those  who  have  never  looked  through  a microscope  can 
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scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  these  little  animals. 
Engravings  of  many  of  them,  and  technical  descriptions,  are, 
indeed,  to  be  found  in  published  works ; but  of  their  bril- 
liant transparency,  their  high  refractive  power,  resembling 
that  of  flint-glass,  their  sudden  and  sprightly  motions,  their 
general  elegance  and  delicacy,  and  the  appearance  of  intelli- 
gence which  they  display,  neither  books  nor  engravings  will 
give  any  adequate  conception. 

On  the  surface  of  stagnant  ponds  may  often  be  seen, 
especially  in  spring,  a stratum  of  what  looks  like  a bright 
green  powder.  If  a small  quantity  of  this  be  taken  up  and 
examined,  many  curious  and  beautiful  forms  will  be  disco- 
vered. A large  portion  of  the  substance  will  probably  con- 
sist of  different  species  of  the  genus  Euglena , little  active 
creatures,  somewhat  resembling  Ashes  in  shape,  of  a rich 
green  hue,  with  a large  red  eye.  Among  them  we  may  find 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  High  - priest’s  Breastplate 
( Gonium  pectorale),  consisting  of  sixteen  oval  green  masses, 
disposed  regularly  in  a transparent  shell  of  square  form,  like 
emeralds  set  in  a plate  of  the  purest  glass.  Another  brilliant 
casket  of  gems  is  the  Pandorina  morum  (see  Fig.  2,  in  last  No.), 
a species  which  we  have  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  a crystal  globe  enclosing  about  thirty  globose  ani- 
mals of  a rich  green  hue,  from  each  of  which  proceeds  a long, 
whip-like  proboscis,  about  as  long  as  the  radius  of  the  globe. 
By  means  of  these  filaments  it  proceeds  rather  quickly,  rolling 
over  in  an  irregular  manner  as  it  goes.  Its  appearance  is 
very  rich  and  beautiful,  particularly  when  the  light  is  trans- 
mitted, as  it  sometimes  is,  through  the  interstices  of  the 
animalcules,  and  gleams  through  their  dark -green  bodies. 
The  newly-invented  paper-weights,  consisting  of  balls  of 
solid  glass,  in  which  are  imbedded  some  beautiful  coloured 
objects,  will  give  an  idea  of  this  creature. 

Many  kinds  are  interesting  from  the  close  resemblance 
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in  form  which  they  display  to  other  well-known  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate.  The  Volvox  (Fig.  3)  rolls  majestically 
through  the  water,  revolving  regularly  on  its  axis  like  an 
artificial  globe ; and  as  it  is  of  greatly  superior  dimensions  to 
most  others  of  the  class,  we  may  compare  it  to  the  planet 
Jupiter  surrounded  by  a host  of  moons.  The  Stentors , also, 
are  of  comparatively  large  size,  being  distinctly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  ; these  resemble  trumpets  in  form.  One  beautiful 
species,  hence  named  Trachelocerca  olor , charms  the  eye  by 
its  close  resemblance  to  a swan.  It  has  a plump,  rounded 
body,  a slender-pointed  tail,  and  a very  long  and  graceful 
neck,  the  motions  of  which,  thrown  into  arching  curves,  and 
protruded  in  every  direction,  give  the  most  lively  represen- 
tation of  the  elegant  water-fowl  after  which  it  is  named. 
Indeed,  in  one  species  of  this  genus,  T.  biceps , we  may  see 
the  living  representative  of  the  celebrated  bird  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  as  scarce  as  the  lost  Dodo  itself  — the  swan 
with  two  necks. 

The  genus  Amoeba  has  long  been  celebrated  among 
microscopists,  from  its  power  of  constantly  changing  its 
form,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  “ Proteus.”  It  con- 
sists of  a mass  of  clear,  jelly-like  matter,  with  a few  granules, 
two  or  three  of  the  supposed  stomachs,  and  a contractile 
bladder.  But  its  peculiarity  is,  that  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  It  is  ever  altering  its  outline ; and  to  so  great 
a degree,  that  not  only  are  no  two  ever  found  alike,  but  the 
same  specimen  does  not  retain  the  same  shape  for  two  suc- 
cessive minutes.  Here  a point  projects  and  gradually 
pushes  out  more  and  more,  while  a sinuosity  is  forming  in 
some  other  part ; one  portion  is  contracting,  another  enlarg- 
ing ; so  that  the  only  idea  that  can  be  given  of  its  shape,  is 
by  comparing  it  to  the  figure  of  a country  upon  a map, 
which  is  perpetually  transformed  into  that  of  some  other 
country. 
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These  are  but  a few  examples  of  the  variety  of  form 
which  this  curious  class  of  animals  presents  to  us : it  remains 
now  only  to  give  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  examining 
them  for  themselves  a few  instructions  to  aid  their  re- 
searches. A good  microscope  is,  of  course,  indispensable ; 
if  the  study  is  intended  to  be  pursued  scientifically,  a com- 
pound achromatic,  with  magnifying  powers  ranging  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  diameters,  must  be  employed ; but  very 
much  entertainment,  and  a good  idea  of  many  of  the  forms, 
may  be  obtained  with  an  ordinary  simple  microscope  of 
three  powers.  The  penetrating  and  defining  properties 
of  a microscope  are  of  more  importance  than  mere  enlarge- 
ment. 

If  we  were  asked  where  specimens  are  to  be  obtained,  we 
might  reply,  Almost  everywhere,  provided  water  be  present : 
but  even  in  the  air  they  have  been  lately  detected  by  the 
eminent  Prussian  Professor.  In  ditches  and  ponds,  in  the 
trenches  of  meadows,  in  the  ruts  of  highroads,  in  marshes, 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  in  estuaries,  and  even  in  the  sea,  various 
species  may  at  almost  all  times  be  found.  Stagnant  waters, 
especially  such  as  are  covered  with  a thick  scum,  contain 
some  species  in  immense  abundance,  but  these  are  generally 
of  the  simplest  structure : little  hollows  in  boggy  ground, 
especially  where  a red  sediment  betokens  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  frequently  contain  species  of  great  rarity  and 
beauty  ; but  clear  standing  water,  in  which  the  more  delicate 
aquatic  plants  grow,  and  particularly  when  covered  with 
duck -weed,  will  be  found  the  most  productive  resource  both 
for  number  and  variety. 

The  mode  of  collecting  them  is  very  simple.  The  water 
must  be  dipped  up  in  a phial,  which  may  be  tied  to  the  end 
of  a walking-stick ; a moment’s  examination  of  its  contents 
with  a pocket  lens  will  determine  whether  the  water  is 
worth  carrying  home.  If  no  moving  particles  are  seen. 
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another  dip  may  be  taken  elsewhere ; should  this  likewise 
prove  valueless,  another  locality  should  be  sought. 

When  brought  home,  a small  drop  may  be  taken  at 
random,  and  placed  in  what  microscopical  observers  call 
an  aquatic  box  or  live-box ; a small  fragment  of  duckweed- 
root,  or  the  stem  of  some  slender  water-plant,  put  in  also, 
will  aid  the  search  : this  should  then  be  examined  with  a 
low  power  at  first,  the  observer  proceeding  to  the  use  of 
higher  powers  for  the  closer  examination  of  particular  spe- 
cimens. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  who  may  possess  a micro- 
scope, or  access  to  one,  be  disposed  to  investigate  these 
minims  of  existence,  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not 
find  objects  which  will  not  only  please  their  fancy  and 
inform  their  understanding,  but  also  give  them  fresh  and 
unexpected  ideas  of  the  ways  of  Him  whose  glory  is  no  less 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  an  animalcule  than  in  the 
creation  of  a solar  system. 


P.  H.  Gr. 
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No.  II. 

OUR  ATMOSPHERIC  FOOD. 

We  have  now  to  explain  the  beautiful  arrangement  by 
which  the  due  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  is  maintained.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
animals  in  breathing  diminish  the  amount  of  oxygen. 
This  is  true  in  respect  to  insects,  fishes,  and  the  boneless 
denizens  of  the  earth  or  sea,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  man, 
birds,  and  quadrupeds.  All  these  in  respiration  absorb  the 
vital  oxygen  into  their  lungs  or  gills,  and  there,  uniting 
with  the  carbon  of  which  their  bodies  so  largely  consist,  it 
forms  carbonic  acid;  and  in  this  close  and  wonderful  alli- 
ance, wrought  by  the  power  of  chemical  affinity,  it  is 
breathed  forth  again,  and  thus  returned  to  the  atmosphere. 
As  this  process  has  been  going  on  continuously,  and  as, 
during  the  long  ages  with  which  geology  makes  us  ac- 
quainted, myriads  and  myriads  of  mouths  have  incessantly 
been  breathing  the  vital  air,  we  should  naturally  expect  that 
the  oxygen  would  by  this  time  have  been  wholly  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  in  that  case  man  and  every  other 
living  creature  must  have  perished.  But  it  has  been  so 
ordered  that  the  animal  kingdom,  which  owes  its  own  suste- 
nance to  the  vegetable,  should  restore  to  the  air  what  the 
vegetable  itself  requires. 

At  this  season  many  of  us  have  in  our  houses  hyacinths, 
each  of  which,  a short  time  ago,  was  placed  a dry  bulbous 
root  at  the  top  of  a glass  filled  with  water.  Since  then  it 
has  put  forth  long  rootlets,  and  shot  upwards  leaves  green 
and  large  and  graceful,  and  a stalk  which  we  hope  soon  to 
see  covered  with  a thick  cluster  of  richly-tinted  and  fra- 
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grant  flowers.  Now  had  a beautiful  building  risen  up  gradu- 
ally before  our  eyes,  with  its  walls  and  buttresses,  succeeded 
by  gables  and  turrets  and  pinnacles,  rich  in  architectural 
tracery,  and  shooting  above  them  all  the  lofty  spire,  and 
during  all  the  interval  had  no  mason  or  carpenter  been  seen, 
nor  the  sound  of  any  tool  been  heard,  we  should  feel  that  it 
was  little  less  than  a miracle.  Yet  here  in  the  growth  of  a 
plant  we  have  the  wonder  constantly  recurring.  We  know 
it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Divine  Architect ; but  whence  the 
materials  ? The  full-grown  hyacinth  was  not  contained  in 
the  bulb ; still  less  was  the  entire  substance  of  the  oak 
enwrapped  in  the  tiny  acorn. 

The  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  plant 
are  very  few.  The  soil,  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all,  sup- 
plies small  quantities  of  mineral  ingredients.  It  is  from  the 
disintegrated  rock  that  the  plant  derives  its  lime  and  potash, 
its  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphur ; but  the  great  bulk 
of  every  tree  or  herb  is  composed  of  three  elements,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  along  with  a little  nitrogen.  In  vary- 
ing proportions,  these  elements  form  the  woody  fibre,  the  dif- 
ferent cellular  tissues  and  colouring  matters,  and  the  fragrant 
oils ; and  it  is  from  the  atmosphere  that  the  plant  derives 
them.  The  carbon  is  reduced  by  the  leaf  from  the  carbonic 
acid  wafted  to  it  by  the  breezes  ; the  hydrogen  is  yielded  by 
the  moisture  in  the  air,  or  by  that  which  has  previously 
descended  as  rain ; and  as  to  the  oxygen,  there  is  abundance 
of  it  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  decomposed.  Philoso- 
phers are  divided  as  to  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  plants. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere 
affords  it,  but  that  element  exists  in  a quantity  so  minute, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  regard  it  as  the  only  source. 
A Scotch  chemist  has  lately  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
nitric  acid  occasionally  present  in  the  air  must  be  regarded 
as  one  origin  of  this  element,  while  a French  chemist  shows 
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grounds  for  believing  that,  to  a certain  extent,  plants  can 
assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  gas  which  forms  the  great  bulk 
of  our  atmosphere.  This  is  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  and  experiments  with  the  most  costly  appa- 
ratus are  now  being  made  in  France  with  a view  to  the 
matter. 

How  far  plants  are  independent  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
may  be  proved  by  placing  them  in  the  presence  of  water,  in 
atmospheres  of  pure  nitrogen  or  hydrogen,  coal-gas,  carbonic 
oxide,  or  even  in  what  Davy,  from  its  wonderful  effects  on 
the  human  constitution,  termed  “ laughing  gas.”  In  any  of 
these  the  plant  will  live  for  weeks  or  months,  though  it  will 
not  increase  in  weight,  unless  perhaps  by  the  absorption  of 
water.  In  any  of  these  gases  an  animal  would  almost  imme- 
diately perish. 

Carbon  exists  in  the  plant  only  in  a state  of  combination. 
In  its  pure  condition  we  are  all  acquainted  with  it,  as  the 
black  shapeless  charcoal,  or  the  crystallised  and  sparkling 
diamond.  That  plants  derive  their  carbon  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  from  the  carbonic  acid  floating  in  the  aerial  ocean, 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  all  question.  Most  greedily  do 
they  absorb  this  food,  though  too  large  a supply  may  render 
them  obese  and  apoplectic,  or  cause  them  to  die  of  repletion. 

From  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  plants  also  obtain 
their  hydrogen.  And  the  same  breeze  which  has  nourished 
our  hyacinth  has  borne  the  self-same  gaseous  banquet  to  a 
thousand  other  species  which  have  opened  their  leaves  to 
catch  its  grateful  offering.  From  the  same  gases  the  oak 
has  built  its  sturdy  timber,  the  vine  has  elaborated  its  rich 
grape-clusters,  the  moss  has  shaped  its  tiny  leaves,  and  the 
lily  has  constructed  its  delicate  flowers.  Snatched  from  the 
viewless  wind,  these  gaseous  atoms  become  the  bony  kernel 
of  the  vegetable  ivory  or  the  exquisite  pulp  of  the  pine- 
apple ; and  variously  combined  and  packed  up,  they  swell 
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the  ear  of  corn  or  fill  with  an  exquisite  attar  the  fairy  flasks 
in  each  rose-petal.  So  that,  thanks  to  Flora’s  chemistry,  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  little  more  than  concentrated  air ; and  it  is 
mainly  for  the  condensed  gases  of  foreign  countries  that 
we  pay  in  discharging  the  accounts  of  the  grocer,  the  wine- 
mercliant,  and  the  fruiterer. 

From  all  this  we  learn  that  the  vegetable  feeds  on  the 
mineral  kingdom, — that  decomposed  rocks,  the  air,  and  the 
clouds,  afford  it  all  the  materials  of  its  growth.  Equally 
true  is  it  that  the  animal  is  wholly  supported  by  the  veget- 
able kingdom.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  distinction  that  can 
be  drawn  between  these  two  great  classes, — the  vegetable 
feeding  on  the  unorganised,  the  animal  feeding  on  the  or- 
ganised. This  distinction  even  is,  perhaps,  not  absolutely 
correct ; for  those  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  which  man  is 
constrained  to  invent  appear  to  have  but  little  existence  in 
the  plans  of  the  Creator. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  statement,  that  the  animal  is 
wholly  supported  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  many 
prey  upon  and  derive  their  subsistence  from  other  animals : 
a whale  will  swallow  a shoal  of  shrimps,  a hyena  will  feast 
on  the  carcass  of  an  elephant.  But  then  the  shrimps  and 
the  elephant  have  derived  their  sustenance  from  plants,  and 
thus  the  tissues  of  the  herbivorous  animal  become  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  carnivorous.  Directly,  or  indirectly  then,  may 
all  the  nourishment  of  the  countless  swarms  of  animate 
existence  be  traced  back  to  the  vegetable  world ; and  we 
have  already  seen  whence  plants  derive  their  support.  This 
leads  us  to  a result  which  may  be  somewhat  startling.  It 
is  true  that  hunger,  though  it  “ breaks  down  stone  walls,” 
never  eats  them,  and  that  it  is  only  in  fable  that  the 
chameleon  or  any  other  animal  feeds  upon  air ; and  yet  it  is 
no  fable,  but  strict  scientific  fact,  that  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  derive  the  whole  nou- 
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rishment  of  our  bodies  from  the  stones  of  the  field  and  the 
winds  of  heaven. 

The  question  arises,  “ How  is  it  that  the  vast  number  of 
plants  and  animals  do  not  exhaust  the  air  of  its  minute  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid,  not  to  speak  of  other  elements  ? ” 
The  reply  is  contained  in  the  opening  remarks  of  this  paper  : 
that  the  oxygen  received  into  our  lungs  consumes  the  carbon 
in  our  system,  and  the  oxygen  and  carbon  are  breathed  forth 
again  in  union  as  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  carbon  is  restored 
to  the  atmosphere  in  the  very  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
first  appropriated  by  the  plant.  And  what  is  true  of  carbon 
holds  good  also  in  respect  to  every  other  element.  The 
hydrogen  is  also  breathed  forth  as  vapour  of  water : the 
nitrogen  is  again  transformed  into  ammonia ; and  as  to  the 
lime,  and  other  earthy  constituents  of  our  frame,  they  are 
returned  in  due  course  to  the  earth, — that  earth  through 
which  the  roots  of  our  forest  trees  twine. 

Could  we  trace  the  history  of  a particle  of  carbon,  it 
would  doubtless  be  most  romantic.  It  might  be  something  of 
this  sort.  It  first  saw  the  light  ages  and  ages  ago,  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  a volcano  as  carbonic  acid.  Over  the  earth 
it  flew  and  visited  the  stormy  clouds,  and  as  descending  it 
swept  along  the  sea,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  briny  wave.  It 
soon  became  part  of  a coral  rock.  The  coral  reef  was  raised 
by  gradual  upheavals  till  it  stood  high  and  dry  above  the 
water.  The  tiny  inhabitants  of  course  were  dead,  but  their 
solid  abodes  became  a limestone  rock.  There  our  particle  of 
carbon,  as  carbonic  acid  in  close  embrace  with  a particle  of 
lime,  was  stored  up  for  unnumbered  ages.  The  rock  was 
afterwards  quarried,  and  from  the  lime-kiln  it  was  expelled 
again  to  take  its  flight  over  the  green  earth,  till  caught  up 
by  a vigorous  rose-tree  it  became  decomposed  and  stowed 
away  in  the  green  covering  of  its  leaves.  Here  a caterpillar 
ate  it,  and  it  formed  part  of  his  tiny  body.  As  the  winter 
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came  on,  it  was  liung  up  in  a dry  stiff  chrysalis,  which,  as 
the  warm  spring  gladdened  the  earth,  was  split  open,  and 
from  it  our  carbon  escaped  a part  of  a new -winged,  many- 
coloured  butterfly.  The  butterfly  died,  and  his  little  corpse 
was  picked  up  by  a bird ; but  scarcely  had  our  atom  become 
assimilated  by  the  bird,  when  it  came  roasted  to  the  table  of 
a man.  Into  his  stomach  and  through  his  arteries  our  par- 
ticle passed,  till  stored  up  in  the  muscle  it  lent  itself  to  add 
strength  to  his  right  arm ; but  this  muscle  was  ever  chang- 
ing, and  soon  it  is  given  up  again  to  the  blood  and  burnt  in 
his  veins,  and  is  breathed  forth  from  his  lungs.  Away  now 
it  is  flying  once  more,  to  take  part  in  wonderful  trans- 
formations. 

Thus  is  there  formed  a great  circle,  one  link  of  which  is 
the  atmosphere.  The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 
not  antagonistic,  but  mutually  dependent.  It  is  evident 
that  the  more  plants  the  earth  supports  the  more  animals 
can  be  fed.  It  is  equally  true,  that  through  the  agency  of 
the  atmosphere  the  more  animals  feed  the  more  food  is  pro- 
duced for  the  plant.  Indeed,  the  destruction  of  the  plant 
affords  the  elements  for  its  reconstruction ; and  not  only  do 
the  breathing  and  death  of  the  animal  contribute  to  the  life 
of  the  plant,  but  indirectly  also  to  the  birth  and  growth  of 
other  individuals  of  its  own  order. 

We  already  begin  to  see  something  of  the  wisdom  by 
which  this  arrangement  has  been  contrived ; but  who  shall 
solve  the  intricate  questions  involved  in  the  management  of 
the  whole  ? The  more  we  investigate,  the  more  will  our 
wonder  grow  as  we  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  “ The  eyes  of 
all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.  That  thou  givest  them  they  gather.  Thou  openest 
thine  hand  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.” 

J.  H.  Gr. 
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MACAWS,  COCKATOOS,  LORIES. 

The  Macaws  (Genus  Macrocercus ) are  among  the 
grandest  of  the  group,  their  large  bodies  and  lengthened 
tails  in  some  cases  measuring  upwards  of  three  feet.  Their 
plumage  is  certainly  elsewhere  unsurpassed  in  richness  of 
colour  and  strength  of  contrast,  but  in  its  want  of  blending 
it  sometimes  rather  too  much  reminds  us  of  the  state-dresses 
of  serving -men  in  livery.  Though  their  carriage  is  grave 
and  stately,  their  physiognomy  seems  coarse  and  unaccom- 
modating, from  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  head  and 
beak,  the  bareness  of  the  countenance,  and  the  wrinkled, 
mealy  orbits  of  the  somewhat  selfish  eyes.  Some  allowance, 
however,  must  be  made  for  their  pampered  state  and  en- 
slaved condition.  Let  us  remember  that  we  rarely  ever  see 
them  except  sideling  on  a cross-pole,  with  an  enchained 
foot,  and  can  scarcely  judge  even  of  their  outward  lustre,  as 
it  would,  doubtless,  show  itself  when  on  resplendent  wings 
they  emerge  from  the  leafy  darkness  of  their  native  forests,  and 
seek  the  open  sunlit  spaces  of  the  bright  savannahs  and  the 
glittering  streams.  What  a difference  between  their  natural 
roosting -places,  the  majestic  palms  and  other  lofty  trees, 
covered  with  the  varied  tracery  of  those  rich  festoons  which 
form  the  peculiar  woodland  features  of  the  tropics,  and  a 
perpendicular  pole,  encircled  for  protection  by  a coat  of  tin  ! 
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At  the  same  time  it  would  be  very  wrong,  merely  because 
we  cannnot  accomplish  all  the  natural  accessories  of  scene 
and  situation,  to  despise  or  in  any  way  make  light  of  the 
fair  sights  exhibited  to  us  in  our  great  zoological  collections, 
which,  however,  and  necessarily,  constrained  or  artificial  in 
their  order  and  arrangement,  afford  an  ample  supply  of  great 
and  good  amusement,  and  a most  legitimate  source  of  actual 
knowledge. 

Who  has  ever  witnessed  a flaming  flight  of  these  magni- 
ficent birds,  “ proud  of  cerulean  hues  ” of  blue  and  buff, 
orange  and  scarlet,  ruby  and  emerald,  or  all  combined,  and 
shooting  like  meteors  across  a cloudless  sky,  themselves  a 
mass  of  “ gorgeous  cloudland  ?”  “ I,”  says  Commodore  Lord 
Anson,  “ I have  seen  it ; ” and  it  is  described  in  the  voyage 
of  that  great  circumnavigator.  A party,  on  one  bright  and 
beautiful  morning  (as  we  trust  it  was),  had  proceeded  to 
view  a grand  rapid  in  the  Isle  of  Quibo 

1 1 Near  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,”  says  the  narrator,  “ they 
discovered  a natural  cascade,  which  surpassed,  as  they  conceived,  every- 
thing of  this  kind  which  human  art  or  industry  hath  hitherto  produced. 
It  was  a river  of  transparent  water,  about  forty  yards  wide,  which  ran 
down  a declivity  of  near  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length : the  channel 
it  ran  in  was  very  irregular,  for  it  was  entirely  formed  of  rock ; both  its 
sides  and  bottom  being  made  up  of  large  detached  blocks,  and  by  these 
the  course  of  the  water  was  frequently  interrupted,  for  in  some  places  it 
ran  sloping,  with  a rapid,  but  uniform,  motion,  while  in  other  parts  it 
tumbled  over  the  ledges  of  rocks  with  a perpendicular  descent.  AH  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  stream  was  a fine  wood  ; and  even  the  huge  masses 
of  rock  which  hung  over  the  water,  and  which,  by  their  various  projec- 
tions, formed  the  inequalities  of  the  channel,  were  covered  with  lofty 
forest-trees.  While  the  Commodore  and  those  who  were  with  him,  at- 
tentively viewing  the  place,  were  remarking  the  different  blendings  of  the 
waters,  the  rocks,  and  woods,  there  came  in  sight,  as  it  were  still  to 
heighten  and  animate  the  prospect,  a prodigious  flight  of  macaws,  which, 
hovering  over  this  spot,  and  often  wheeling  and  playing  on  the  wing  about 
it,  afforded  a most  brilliant  appearance,  by  the  glittering  of  the  sun  on 
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their  variegated  plumage ; so  that  some  of  the  spectators  cannot  refrain 
from  a kind  of  transport  when  they  recount  the  complicated  beauties 
which  occurred  on  this  extraordinary  waterfall/ ’ 

Mr.  Waterton,  too,  we  remember,  has  witnessed,  though 
he  has  scarcely  described,  this  wonder.  He  says  well  and 
briefly,  “ It  is  a grand  sight  in  ornithology  to  see  thousands 
of  aras  flying  over  your  head,  low  enough  to  let  you  have  a 
full  view  of  their  flaming  mantle.”  The  macaws  are  all 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  and  occur 
in  no  other  countries.  They  generally  show  themselves  in 
pairs,  perch  near  the  summits  or  on  the  highest  branches  of 
lofty  trees,  wander  during  the  day,  it  may  be  a few  miles 
from  some  favourite  resting-place,  and  return  to  it  before 
night.  They  build  in  hollow  trunks,  generally  deposit  two 
eggs  at  a time,  and  are  said  to  lay  twice  a-year.  The  male 
shares  with  the  female  in  the  labour  of  incubation,  and  in 
the  rearing  and  instruction  of  the  young.  The  latter  are 
easily  tamed,  and  are  affectionate  and  familiar  with  those  to 
whom  they  are  accustomed  ; but,  like  most  other  parrots, 
and  the  generality  of  sensible  people,  have  no  great  idea  of 
the  society  of  strangers.  As  regards  the  economical  uses  of 
these  birds,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  we  may  here  note  that 
macaws,  probably  of  various  sorts,  formed  a favourite  food 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  were  frequently  presented  by 
that  peculiar  people  to  their  sovereign  Incas  as  an  agreeable 
gift. 

The  Cockatoos  (Genus  Plyctolophus ) form  a curious 
group  of  the  Psittacidae,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
generality  of  other  parrots  by  a graceful  tuft  or  crest,  which 
they  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  They  inhabit  woods, 
feeding  on  fruits  and  seeds,  making  their  nests  in  the  hollows 
of  decayed  trees,  and  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Indian  Islands.  They  are  extremely  docile 
and  affectionate  in  confinement ; but,  as  linguists,  seldom  go 
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beyond  the  pronouncement  of  their  own  name.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  it  an  odd  thing  that  the  same  word, 
which,  when  heard  as  a wild  cry  through  the  wooded  wil- 
dernesses of  New  Holland,  excites  the  natives  to  the  use  of 
that  murderous  weapon  called  the  boomerang , should  now, 
in  many  courtly  houses,  and  even  in  royal  palaces,  be  a note 
associated  with  love  and  kindness  to  the  inferior  creatures. 
But  so  it  is.  On  the  deserving  character  of  cockatoos  we 
need  not  dwell,  although  it  is  not  always  merit  that  meets 
reward.  Some  seasons  back,  a good  old  lady  in  London  left 
a considerable  annuity  to  a cockatoo,  — that  is,  she  be- 
queathed the  interest  of  a sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  a 
certain  individual  (an  unfeathered  biped)  so  long  as,  and  no 
longer  than,  her  favourite  bird  should  be  well  cared  for  and 
kept  in  life.  We  need  scarcely  say  that,  like  all  other  an- 
nuitants under  similar  circumstances,  it  enjoys  the  best  of 
health,  and  its  keeper  (who  is,  in  a financial  sense,  its 
partner)  dare  not  even  scold  it  when  it  screams.  Many 
others,  we  hope  and  doubt  not,  also  live  in  ivory  palaces, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  This  they  owe  partly  to 
their  own  good  conduct ; partly  to  what  M.  Guizot  calls 
civilisation.  Capt.  (now  Sir  George)  Grey  (in  his  “ Travels 
in  Australia”  ) presents  us  with  the  other  side  of  this  picture. 
He  there  tells  us  that,  perhaps  as  fine  a sight  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  whole  circle  of  native  sports  is  the  killing  of  cockatoos 
with  the  kiley  or  boomerang : — 

“ A native  perceives  a large  flight  of  cockatoos  in  a forest  which  en- 
circles a lagoon  ; the  expanse  of  water  affords  an  open,  clear  space  above 
it,  unencumbered  with  trees,  but  which  raise  their  gigantic  forms  all 
around,  more  vigorous  in  their  growth,  from  the  damp  soil  in  which  they 
flourished ; and  in  their  leafy  summit  sit  a countless  number  of  cockatoos, 
screaming  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  as  they  make  their  arrangements 
for  a night’s  sound  sleep.  The  native  throws  aside  his  cloak,  so  that  he 
may  not  even  have  this  slight  covering  to  impede  his  motions  ; draws  his 
kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a noiseless,  elastic  step,  approaches  the 
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lagoon,  creeping  from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  disturbing  the 
birds  as  little  as  possible:  their  sentinels,  however,  take  the  alarm;  the 
cockatoos  farthest  from  the  water  fly  to  the  trees  near  its  edge  ; and  thus 
they  keep  concentrating  their  forces  as  the  native  advances.  They  are 
aware  that  danger  is  at  hand,  but  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  At  length, 
the  pursuer  almost  reaches  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the  scared  cock- 
atoos, with  wild  cries,  spring  into  the  air ; at  the  same  instant  the  native 
raises  his  right  hand  high  over  his  shoulder,  and,  bounding  forward  with 
his  utmost  speed  for  a few  paces,  to  give  impetus  to  his  blow,  the  kiley 
quits  his  hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the  water  ; but  when  it  has  almost 
touched  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  it  spins  upward  with  incon- 
ceivable velocity,  and  with  the  strangest  contortions.  In  vain  the  ter- 
rified cockatoos  strive  to  avoid  it : it  sweeps  wildly  and  uncertainly 
through  the  air,  and  so  eccentric  are  its  motions,  that  it  requires  but  a 
slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  that  it  is  endowed  with  life  ; and 
with  fell  swoops  is  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  devoted  birds,  some  of  whom 
are  almost  certain  to  be  brought  screaming  to  the  earth.  But  the  wily 
savage  has  not  yet  done  with  them.  He  avails  himself  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attachment  which  these  birds  have  for  one  another,  and  fastening 
a wounded  one  to  a tree,  so  that  its  cries  may  induce  its  companions  to 
return,  he  watches  his  opportunity,  by  throwing  his  kiley  or  spear,  to  add 
another  bird  or  two  to  the  booty  he  has  already  obtained.” 

The  majority  of  cockatoos  are  white,  parts  of  the  plumage 
having  a faint  rose-coloured  blush,  or  slight  tinge  of  yellow ; 
the  under  side  of  the  crest,  when  raised,  usually  exhibiting 
a richer  hue  of  scarlet  or  yellow.  Of  all  the  pale-coloured 
kinds,  the  most  beautiful  is  that  named  after  Mr.  Leadbitter. 
But  a better  known  and  much  more  common  species  is  the 
sulphur-crested  cockatoo  (. PL  galeritus).  It  must  have  a 
greatly  more  extensive  range  than  most  other  birds,  if,  as 
many,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  suppose,  that  the 
white  cockatoo  of  Yan  Dieman’s  Land,  that  of  the  continent 
of  Australia,  and  the  species  found  in  New  Guinea,  are  all 
identical.  It  is  very  destructive  to  fields  of  new-sown  grain 
and  ripening  maize,  and  is,  consequently,  hunted  and  shot 
down  in  great  numbers;  but  it  is  still  very  numerous  in 
New  Holland,  moving  about  in  flocks  varying  from  a hun- 
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dred  to  a thousand  individuals.  It  prefers  the  open  plains 
and  well-cleared  lands  to  the  denser  brushes  near  the  coast ; 
and,  except  when  feeding  or  reposing  on  trees  after  a repast, 
the  presence  of  a flock,  though  unseen,  is  soon  indicated  by 
their  discordant,  screaming  notes,  the  noise  of  which  may  be 
slightly  conceived  by  those  who  have  sustained  the  captive 
cry  of  a single  bird,  and  should  be  thankful  that  they  are 
not  encompassed  by  five  hundred.  “ Still,”  says  Mr.  Gould, 
in  a praiseworthy  spirit  of  endurance,  “ I ever  considered 
this  annoyance  as  amply  compensated  by  their  sprightly 
actions,  and  the  life  their  snowy  forms  imparted  to  the  dense 
and  never-varying  green  of  the  Australian  forest a feeling 
shared  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  recorded  by  that  ex- 
cellent surveyor  in  a still  higher  strain,  when  he  states  that, 
“ Amidst  the  umbrageous  foliage,  forming  dense  masses  of 
shade,  the  white  cockatoos  sported  like  spirits  of  light.” 
These  birds  build  in  trees,  and  also  in  the  fissures  of  rocks. 
For  example,  the  white  cliffs  bordering  the  Murray  in 
South  Australia,  are  annually  resorted  to  by  them  in  thou- 
sands, and  are  said  to  be  almost  honeycombed  by  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  females  lay  two  eggs,  of  a pure  white. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  parrot  tribe  is  an 
anomalous  species  (as  so  many  products  of  those  far  southern 
countries  prove  to  be)  belonging  exclusively  to  New  Zealand. 
It  is  named  Strigops  hcihroptilus  by  Mr.  George  Gray,  and 
most  people  would,  on  a first  introduction,  take  it  for  an 
owl.  It  is  a large  bird,  of  a greenish  colour,  mottled  and 
streaked  with  black,  and  is  known  in  New  Zealand,  where, 
however,  it  is  very  rare,  under  the  name  of  kakapo , an 
evident  and  not  very  successful  attempt  in  a new  species  to 
call  itself  cockatoo.  The  most  singular  fact  in  its  history 
is,  that  it  is  a nocturnal  creature,  resorting,  during  the 
garish  light  of  day,  which  all  the  others  look  on  as  a glad- 
some thing,  to  darksome  burrows  formed  beneath  the  roots 
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of  trees,  or  among  masses  of  overshadowing  rock.  It  feeds 
on  the  roots  of  ferns  and  the  outer  covering  of  Phormium 
tenax , the  New  Zealand  flax. 

A small  and  peculiar  group  of  Australian  birds  belongs 
to  the  genus  Nestor . (See  the  figure.)  The  Phillip  Island 
species  ( Nestor  productus ) is  confined  to  the  very  limited 
locality  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  — an  insulated  spot 
(near  Norfolk  Island),  not  more  than  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference. In  fact,  it  is  believed  to  have  recently  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  wild  state,  and  might  now  be  regarded  as  an 
extinct  species,  except  for  a few  forlorn  captives,  which  still 
survive  in  bondage.  It  feeds  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
white  Hibiscus,  sucking  the  honey  of  their  flowers.  The 
structure  of  the  tongue  is  remarkable,  not  like  that  of  the 
true  honey-sucking  parrakeets  ( Trichoglossi ),  furnished  with 
a brush-like  termination,  but  with  a narrow,  horny  scoop  on 
the  under  side,  which,  with  the  extremity  of  the  tongue, 
resembles  the  end  of  a finger  with  the  nail  beneath.  We 
know  little  of  the  natural  economy  of  this  species.  A tame 
one,  seen  in  Sydney,  instead  of  waddling  in  the  awkward 
way  peculiar  to  most  parrots,  according  to  Mr.  Gould, 
leaped  lightly  “like  a crow”  We  don’t  think  crows  leap, 
although,  when  in  a hurry,  and  with  the  help  of  their  wings, 
they  make  way  with  a hopping  motion.  Two  we  saw  this 
morning  were  walking ; that  is,  they  advanced  first  one  foot 
and  then  another.  But,  to  return  to  our  parrot.  Nestor’s 
voice  is  harsh  and  inharmonious,  sometimes  resembling  the 
barking  of  a dog.  The  sexes  scarcely  differ  in  plumage, 
although  the  young  have  little  of  the  rich  red  and  yellow 
markings  of  the  under  portions  of  the  plumage  in  the  adult 
state.  What  a strange  and  unaccountable  contrast  is  pre- 
sented by  the  extremely  restricted  existence  of  this  species, 
now  confined  to  a few  cages  in  Sydney,  and  the  almost 
boundless  distribution  of  certain  other  birds  (the  turnstone, 
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for  example),  which  wing  their  unimpeded  way  by  sea  and 
land  through  every  region  of  the  earth  ! 

We  may  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  ex- 
tinction of  the  preceding  species,  the  opinion  is  maintained 
by  some  that  the  New  Zealand  bird  called  Kaka  is  iden- 
tical with  it.  The  latter  is  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Yate, 
who  says  it  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  berries,  and  fari- 
naceous roots.  It  bites  holes  in  trees,  in  which  it  makes  its 
nest,  and  lays  four,  sometimes  five  eggs,  of  a pure  white. 
Three  birds  are  generally  found  together  in  the  same  hole, — 
one  male  and  two  females  ; and  during  the  season  of  incu- 
bation, the  nests,  though  separated,  are  so  close  together 
that  either  of  the  mother-birds  can  sit  upon  the  eggs,  feed 
their  neighbour’s  young,  and  cover  them  with  one  of  her 
wings,  without  leaving  her  own  nest,  or  neglecting  her  own 
offspring.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  other  New  Zealand 
parrot,  possesses  all  their  mischievous  qualities,  and,  al- 
though it  learns  to  imitate  the  human  voice  astonishingly, 
its  natural  cry,  while  ranging  through  the  woods,  is  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  disagreeable.* 

Another  and  extremely  beautiful  Australian  group  is 
that  of  the  grass  parrakeets  (Genus  Euphema ),  of  which  the 
bill  is  almost  concealed  by  the  long  feathers  of  the  face. 
The  blue-banded  species  is  a summer  resident  in  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land,  arriving  there  in  September,  and  departing  in 
February  and  March.  It  runs  along  the  ground,  making 
its  way  nimbly  among  the  various  grasses,  on  the  seeds  of 
which  it  feeds.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  forms  a most 
delightful  and  interesting  pet.  The  “ ground  parrakeet”  of 
the  Australian  colonists  is  Euphema  elegans , a bird  which 
congregates  during  the  hot  seasons  wherever  there  is  water 

* We  take  Mr.  Yate’s  statement  from  Maunder’s  “ Treasury  of  Na- 
tural History  ” an  excellent  and  accurate  compendium  of  zoology. 
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in  the  pools  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  It  often  flies  at 
great  heights. 

A pleasant  and  peculiar  kind,  called  the  warbling  grass - 
parrakeet,  forms  of  itself  the  genus  Melopsittacus , species 
undulatus , pre-eminent  among  many  fair  companions  alike 
for  its  beauty  of  plumage,  elegance  of  form,  and  sprightliness 
of  manner.  Although  dispersed  over  a vast  extent  of  central 
territory  in  New  Holland,  it  is  yet  so  exclusively  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  great  inland  plains  as  to  be  scarcely  ever  seen 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  breeds  in  the  hollow 
spouts  of  the  eucalyptus,  and  may  be  seen  feeding  in  flocks 
of  many  hundreds  on  the  grassy  plains.  The  nature  of 
their  food  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  compel 
them  frequently  to  seek  for  water  ; but  before  proceeding 
to  drink,  they  always  settle  for  a time  in  clusters  on  the 
neighbouring  trees  ; and  when  sitting  motionless  among  the 
leaves,  they  so  closely  assimilate  in  colour  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  They  breed  in  December,  and  erelong 
gather  together  in  vast  assemblages  prior  to  their  great 
migratory  movements.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  and  three 
or  four  in  number.  It  has  been  recorded  as  a curious  thing 
that,  prior  to  the  year  1838,  these  birds  were  so  rare  in  the 
southern  parts  of  New  Holland  that  only  a single  example 
had  been  sent  to  Europe,  but  in  that  year  they  arrived  in 
Liverpool  Plains  in  such  countless  multitudes  that  any 
quantity  might  have  been  procured ; “ and  more  than  once,” 
says  Mr.  Gould,  “ their  delicate  bodies  formed  an  excellent 
article  of  food  for  myself  and  party.”  We  never  indulged 
ourselves  either  in  parrakeet-pie  or  cockatoo -leekie,  and  so 
cannot  instruct  our  readers  in  their  culinary  views  of  these 
birds.  We  wish,  however,  to  retract  a statement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  parrot 
tribe  in  general,  we  say,  “ None  of  them  that  we  know  of 
sings.”  In  this  we  exposed  our  own  ignorance,  or  at  least 
1 K 
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defective  memory.  We  now  bear  in  mind  that  the  species 
in  question  is  not  only  interesting  from  its  highly  orna- 
mental aspect,  but  gives  utterance  to  a very  animated  and 
pleasant  sort  of  song.  In  confinement  they  are  frequently 
billing,  cooing,  and  feeding  each  other  fondly,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  their  happiness  by  a low  and  long -continued 
inward  warbling,  as  pleasant,  we  hope,  to  themselves  as  we 
know  it  is  to  others.  Contentment  and  cheerfulness  are 
lessed  things. 

Almost  the  only  other  Australian  species  we  shall 
mention  is  the  singular  ground  parrakeet , of  which  only  one 
kind  is  known : it  forms  the  genus  Pezoporus , and  is  an 
exceedingly  graceful  as  well  as  active  little  bird,  although 
less  sumptuously  attired  than  many  of  its  kindred.  Mr. 
Gould  very  frequently  encountered  it  in  the  natural  state, 
and  has  described  its  manners  with  his  usual  intelligence 
and  precision.  Whether  the  power  of  perching  is  entirely 
denied  to  this  bird  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  it 
has  never  been  seen  upon  a tree,  nor  can  any  device  induce 
it  to  take  shelter  among  branches.  Its  usual  haunts  are 
either  sandy,  sterile  districts  covered  with  tufts  of  rank 
grass  and  herbage,  or  low  swampy  flats  abounding  in 
ru?  s and  other  vegetation  peculiar  to  such  situations.  It 
is  generally  observed  single,  or  in  pairs ; but,  from  its  very 
recluse  habits  and  extraordinary  powers  of  running,  it  is 
seldom  or  never  seen  until  flushed,  and  then  only  for  a short 
time,  as  it  speedily  pitches  again  and  runs  off  to  some  place 
of  seclusion,  often  beneath  the  covert  of  the  grass-tree 
( Xanthorhcea ),  which  abounds  in  its  favourite  districts.  In 
flying,  it  keeps  near  the  surface,  goes  with  great  rapidity, 
making  several  zig-zag  turns  in  the  short  distance  of  a hun- 
dred yards,  beyond  which  it  rarely  passes  without  again 
reaching  the  ground.  Its  flesh  is  excellent,  being,  in  Mr. 
Gould’s  opinion,  much  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  that  of 
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the  snipe,  and  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  quail.  Its 
eggs,  which  are  white,  are  laid  upon  the  ground.  This 
bird,  so  anomalous  in  its  habits  as  a parrot,  is  a native  both 
of  South  Australia,  the  islands  in  Bass’s  Straits,  and  Yan 
Dieman’s  Land. 

The  last  of  the  family  we  shall  mention  are  the  Lories 
and  Love-birds.  The  former  are  remarkable,  even  among 
so  many  gorgeous  congeners,  for  their  rich,  deep,  brilliant 
colours,  their  soft,  dense  plumage,  and  their  comparatively 
feeble  beaks.  They  are  cheerful  and  active  creatures  in 
captivity,  but  require  to  be  carefully  regarded  during  our 
winter’s  cold.  Most  of  the  species  are  found  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  the 
East.  But  one  of  the  most  noble  kinds,  called  the  King- 
lory,  is  native  to  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  brushes,  feeding  on  seeds  and 
wild  berries.  However,  when  the  Indian  corn  fills,  it 
leaves  its  umbrageous  abodes,  and  makes  frequent  and  suc- 
cessful forays  in  large  flocks,  committing  great  devastation 
on  that  ripening  grain.  The  sexes  differ  considerably  in 
their  outward  adorning.  The  male  has  the  head,  neck, 
and  all  the  under  surface  scarlet;  the  neck  and  wings 
green ; the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  are  of  a deep  rich 
blue ; the  tail  is  black,  the  bill  scarlet,  the  legs  brown.  In 
the  female,  the  head  and  upper  surface  are  green.  An- 
other species  known  as  the  red-winged  lory  ( Aprosmietus 
erythopterus)  is  as  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior 
of  Australia  as  the  king -lory  is  of  the  thick  brushes  which 
extend  along  the  coast.  The  extensive  belts  of  Acacia 
pendula , wdiich  diversify  these  otherwise  arid  plains,  are 
inhabited  by  thousands  of  the  former  bird,  besides  numerous 
other  species,  roaming  about  either  in  small  companies  of 
six  or  eight  or  in  congregated  flocks.  Mr.  Gould  states  that 
he  found  it  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  human  pen 
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to  describe  or  convey  any  true  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  appearance  of  this  red-winged  lory  when  seen  among 
the  silvery  branches  of  the  pendulous  acacia,  particularly 
when  the  flocks  comprise  a large  number  of  adult  males,  the 
gorgeous  scarlet  of  whose  shoulders  offers  so  striking  a con- 
trast to  the  surrounding  objects.  These  Australian  birds 
differ  from  the  lories  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  in 
being  shy  and  wary  in  the  natural  state,  morose  and  indocile 
in  captivity. 

The  love-birds  (Genus  Psittacula)  are  the  least  of  all 
parrots.  Their  tails  are  short  and  even,  or  slightly  rounded. 
The  species,  several  of  which  are  well  known  among  the 
ornithological  adornments  of  our  drawing-rooms,  occur  both 
in  Africa  and  the  East.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  dilate 
upon  their  delicate  beauty,  but  we  have  already  far  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  assigned  to  us,  and  must  now  close  our 
imperfect,  if  not  brief,  record  of  the  Psittacidce . 

And,  in  concluding,  we  desire  to  ennoble  our  subject  by 
reference  to  a noble  writer,  whose  works,  among  their  other 
infinite  merits,  tend  to  this  great  and  good  effect,  that  the 
more  we  read  them  the  less  we  feel  ourselves  inclined  ever 
to  write  again.  In  Mr.  Ruskin’s  charming  and  most 
instructive  work,  the  “ Stones  of  Venice,”  we  are  told  that 
there  is  no  law  in  art  more  severely  without  exception  than 
the  connexion  of  pure  colour  with  profound  and  noble 
thought.  The  late  Flemish  pictures,  shallow  in  conception 
and  obscene  in  subject,  are  always  sober  in  colour ; while 
the  early  religious  painting  of  the  Flemings  is  as  brilliant  in 
hue  as  it  is  holy  in  thought.  The  Bellinis,  Francias, 
Peruginos,  painted  in  crimson,  blue,  and  gold ; the  Caraccis, 
Guidos,  and  Rembrandts,  in  brown  and  grey.  The  more 
faithful  and  earnest  the  religious  feeling  of  the  painter,  the 
more  pure  and  prevalent  was  his  system  of  colour.  It  will 
even  be  found,  that  when  colour  has  become  a primal 
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intention  with  an  artist  otherwise  mean  or  sensual,  it  in- 
stantly elevates  him,  and  becomes  the  one  sacred  and  saving 
element  in  his  work.  According  to  our  author,  the  very 
depth  of  the  stoop  to  which  the  Venetian  painters  and 
Rubens  sometimes-  condescend,  is  a consequence  of  their 
confidence  in  the  power  of  colour  to  keep  them  from  falling. 
So  surely  as  a painter  is  irreligious,  thoughtless,  or  vile  in 
disposition,  so  surely  is  his  colouring  cold,  gloomy,  and  value- 
less. 

“ The  opposite  poles  of  art  in  this  respect  are  Fra  Angelico  and  Sal- 
vator Rosa,  of  whom  the  one  was  a man  who  smiled  seldom,  wept  often, 
prayed  constantly,  and  never  harboured  an  impure  thought.  His  pictures 
are  simply  so  many  pieces  of  jewellery,  the  colours  of  the  draperies  being 
perfectly  pure,  as  various  as  those  of  a painted  window,  chastened  only  by 
paleness,  and  relieved  upon  a golden  ground.  Salvator  was  a dissipated 
jester  and  satirist,  a man  who  spent  his  life  in  masking  and  revelry.  But 
his  pictures  are  full  of  horror,  and  their  colour  is  for  the  most  part 
gloomy  grey.” 

“ Nor  does  it  seem  difficult,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  u to  discern  a noble 
reason  for  this  universal  law.  In  that  heavenly  circle  which  binds  the 
statutes  of  colour  upon  the  front  of  the  sky,  when  it  became  the  sign  of 
the  covenant  of  peace,  the  pure  hues  of  divided  light  were  sanctified  to  the 
human  heart  for  ever  ; nor  this,  it  would  seem,  by  mere  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, but  in  consequence  of  the  foreordained  and  marvellous  constitution 
of  those  hues  into  a sevenfold,  or,  more  strictly  still,  a threefold  order, 
typical  of  the  Divine  nature  itself.  Observe,  also,  the  name  Shem,  or 
Splendour,  given  to  that  son  of  Noah  in  wThom  this  covenant  with  man- 
kind was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  see  how  that  name  was  justified  by  every  one 
of  the  Asiatic  races  which  descended  from  him.  Not  without  meaning 
was  the  love  of  Israel  to  his  chosen  son  expressed  by  the  coat  ‘ of  many 
colours;’  not  without  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  that  symbol  of 
purity  did  the  lost  daughter  of  David  tear  it  from  her  breast : i With 
such  robes  were  the  king’s  daughters  that  were  virgins  apparelled.’*  We 
know  it  to  have  been  by  Divine  command  that  the  Israelite,  rescued  from 
servitude,  veiled  the  tabernacle  with  its  rain  of  purple  and  scarlet,  while 
the  under  sunshine  flashed  through  the  fall  of  the  colour  from  its  tenons 


* 2 Samuel,  xiii.  18. 
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of  gold ; but  was  it  less  by  Divine  guidance  that  the  Mede,  as  he  strug- 
gled out  of  anarchy,  encompassed  his  king  with  the  sevenfold  burning  of 
the  battlements  of  Ecbatana  ? — of  which  one  circle  was  golden  like  the 
sun,  and  another  silver  like  the  moon  ; and  then  came  the  great  sacred 
chord  of  colour,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet ; and  then  a circle  white,  like 
the  day,  and  another  dark,  like  night ; so  that  the  city  rose  like  a great 
mural  rainbow,  a sign  of  peace  amidst  the  contending  of  lawless  races,  and 
guarded  with  colour  and  shadow  that  seemed  to  symbolise  the  great  order 
which  rules  over  Day,  and  Night,  and  Time  — the  first  organisation  of  the 
mighty  statutes, — the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  altereth  not. 

“ Let  us  not  dream  that  it  is  owing  to  the  accidents  of  tradition  or 
education  that  those  races  possess  the  supremacy  over  colour  which  has 
always  been  felt,  though  but  lately  acknowledged  among  men.  However 
their  dominion  might  be  broken,  their  virtue  extinguished,  or  their  religion 
defiled,  they  retained  alike  the  instinct  and  the  power  ; the  instinct  which 
made  even  their  idolatry  more  glorious  than  that  of  others,  bursting  forth  in 
fire-worship  from  pyramid,  cave,  and  mountain,  taking  the  stars  for  the 
rulers  of  its  fortune,  and  the  sun  for  the  god  of  its  life  ; the  power  which 
so  dazzled  and  subdued  the  rough  Crusader  into  forgetfulness  of  sorrow  and 
of  shame,  that  Europe  put  on  the  splendour  which  she  had  learnt  of  the 
Saracen,  as  her  sackcloth  of  mourning  for  what  she  suffered  from  his 
sword  ; the  power  which  she  confesses  to  this  day,  in  the  utmost  thought- 
lessness of  her  pride,  or  her  beauty,  as  it  treads  the  costly  carpet,  or  veils 
itself  with  the  variegated  Cachemire,  and  in  the  emulation  of  the  concourse 
of  her  workmen,  who,  but  a few  months  back,  perceived,  or  at  least  ad- 
mitted, for  the  first  time,  the  pre-eminence  which  has  been  determined 
from  the  birth  of  mankind,  and  on  whose  charter  Nature  herself  has  set  a 
mysterious  seal,  granting  to  the  Western  races,  descended  from  that  son  of 
Noah  whose  name  was  Extension,  the  treasures  of  the  sullen  rock,  and 
stubborn  ore,  and  gnarled  forest,  which  were  to  accomplish  their  destiny 
across  all  distance  of  earth  and  depth  of  sea,  while  she  matured  the  jewel 
in  the  sand,  and  rounded  the  pearl  in  the  shell,  to  adorn  the  diadem  of 
him  whose  name  was  Splendour.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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No.  I. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  {Hippopotamus  amphibius). 

Clear  as  it  now  is  to  any  one  wlio  reads  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  Job,  with  the  hippopotamus  before  him,  that 
behemoth  is  the  creature  so  well  depicted  in  verses  15-24, 
our  ancestors  were  not  so  certain  of  it.  The  translators  of  the 
Bible  in  King  James’s  time  add  the  following  marginal  note 
to  the  word  : “ This  beast  is  thought  to  bee  the  elephant, 
or  some  other  which  is  unnowen  while  the  sagacious  and 
worthy  Matthew  Henry,  in  his  commentary,  notwithstanding 
the  learning  of  Bochart,  has  the  following  note  : — 

“ j Behemoth  signifies  beasts  in  general,  but  must  here  be 
meant  of  some  one  particular  species.  Some  understand  it 
of  the  bull ; others  of  an  amphibious  animal,  well  known 
(they  say)  in  Egypt,  called  the  river-horse  (hippopotamus), 
living  among  the  fish  in  the  river  Nile,  but  coming  out  to 
feed  upon  the  earth.  But  I confess  I see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  the  ancient  and  most  generally  received  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  elephant  that  is  here  described,  which  is  a very 
strong,  stately  creature,  of  very  large  stature,  above  any 
other,  and  of  wonderful  sagacity,  and  of  so  great  a repu- 
tation in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  among  so  many  four- 
footed  beasts  as  we  have  had  the  natural  history  of  (ch.  38 
and  39),  we  can  scarcely  suppose  this  should  be  omitted.” 

There  were  no  museums  or  zoological  gardens  in  Matthew 
Henry’s  days,  and  the  hippopotamus  was  only  known  by 
rude  engravings.  Linnaeus  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  hip- 
popotamus is  the  creature  to  which  the  sacred  writer  refers. 
In  the  “ Systema  Naturae”  his  concise  description  ends, 
“ Behemot  Jobi.” 
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On  the  mosaic  pavement  at  Prasneste,  in  which  so  many 
of  the  animals  and  plants  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  figured, 
there  is  a passable  representation  of  the  creature  among 
water  plants,*  about  to  plunge  into  the  river ; and  a little 
behind,  a very  recognisable  head,  evidently  drawn  by  the 
artist  from  the  living  animal,  is  represented  projecting  from 
the  water,  just  over  the  back  of  a crocodile.  The  chase  of 
the  hippopotamus  was  a favourite  sport  in  ancient  Egypt. 
The  mode  of  attacking  and  securing  it,  as  represented  on 
the  sculptures  of  Thebes,  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  now  followed  in  Sennaar  ; “ where,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  they  prefer  chasing  it  in  the  river,  to  an  open 
attack  on  shore  : and  the  modern  Ethiopians  are  contented 
to  frighten  it  from  the  corn-fields  by  the  sound  of  drums 
and  other  noisy  instruments.  It  was  entangled  by  a running 
noose,  at  the  extremity  of  a long  rope  wound  upon  a reel,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  struck  by  a spear.  This  weapon 
consisted  of  a broad  flat  blade,  furnished  with  a deep  tooth 
or  barb,  at  the  side  having  a strong  line  of  considerable 
length  attached  to  its  upper  end,  and  running  over  the 
notched  summit  of  a wooden  shaft,  which  was  inserted  into 
the  head  or  blade,  like  a common  javelin.  It  was  thrown  in 
the  same  manner ; but,  on  striking,  the  shaft  fell,  and  the 
iron  head  alone  remained  in  the  body  of  the  animal ; which, 
on  receiving  a wound,  plunged  into  deep  water,  the  line 
having  been  immediately  let  out.”  I The  attendants  of  a 
sportsman,  when  the  creature  was  fatigued  by  exertion, 
dragged  it  to  the  boat,  when  it  was  again  wounded  and 
entangled  by  other  nooses,  till  it  was  finally  subdued,  — a 
procedure  somewhat  reminding  us  of  the  capture  of  that 
behemoth  of  the  Polar  Sea,  the  whalebone  whale.  Some 

* “ He  lieth — under  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  The  willows  of 
the  brook  compass  him  about.” — Job,  xl.  21,  22. 

f Wilkinson’s  “ Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  i.  p.  239. 
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of  the  Roman  emperors  procured  living  specimens,  and  ex- 
hibited them  at  triumphal  shows  ; and  on  some  of  their 
medals  figures  are  given.  That  on  a medal  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  or  rather  of  his  queen  Ota- 
cilla  Severa,  is  a very  striking  like- 
ness of  a young,  and  perhaps  hun- 
gry, hippopotamus,  designed  by  some 
Wyon  of  the  day.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  good  figure  of  the  crea- 
ture ; and  its  representation  on  such 
a place  shows  in  what  estimation, 
as  a curiosity,  it  was  held.  The  hint  might  be  taken  by 
sovereigns  of  the  present  day,  when  animals,  difficult  to  be 
procured,  are  brought  from  remote  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  first  time.  George  the  Fourth’s  reign  would  then  be 
known  by  the  giraffe,  and  Queen  Yictoria’s  by  the  great 
ant-eater  or  the  Egyptian  hippopotamus. 

At  the  present  day  the  hippopotamus  is  exclusively  an 
inhabitant  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  where  it  is  very 
generally  distributed.  Some  naturalists  believe  that  there 
are  more  species  than  one.  Dr.  Morton,  in  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican journals,  lately  described  the  hippopotamus  of  Liberia 
as  distinct,  and  Dr.  Falconer  finds  the  characters,  assigned 
to  it,  answer  those  of  some  of  the  extinct  species  which  he 
found  in  India.  But  whether  distinct  or  not,  the  hippopo- 
tamus from  West  Africa  and  East  Africa  seems  to  differ  but 
little  in  habit  from  that  of  the  Nile,  except,  perhaps,  that  it 
often  visits  the  sea,  which  the  other,  owing  to  its  distance 
and  the  extending  civilisation,  cannot  do. 

All  travellers  in  Dongola  and  Abyssinia  speak  of  the 
hippopotamus.  Lefebvre*  refers  to  its  timidity  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  water  on  hearing  the  least  noise ; and  then  it 
only  shows  its  head  at  long  intervals  above  the  surface, 
* Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  1839-1843,  t.  vi.  p.  28. 
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when  it  comes  up  to  breathe.  When  wounded,  however,  its 
natural  timidity  departs,  and  it  rushes  open-mouthed  on  its 
assailants.  Dr.  Riippell  and  his  party  took  four  hours  to 
kill  a large  specimen  ; and  it  was  only  after  discharging  five 
balls  from  a swivel,  at  the  distance  of  a few  feet  from  its 
head,  that  the  colossal  creature  was  killed. 

On  the  Nile,  about  Meroe,  Mr.  Melly  observed  two 
floating  unconcernedly  along  “with  their  immense  mouths 
wide  open,  upright,  pink  inside,  and  very  much  resembling 
a mass  of  butcher’s  meat.”  About  this  part  they  are  very 
numerous,  and,  during  the  night,  often  do  great  damage, 
trampling  down  whole  fields  of  corn  and  beans.  The  na- 
tives hate  them ; and  Mr.  Melly  informs  us  that,  when  his 
party  was  at  Khartoum,  in  I860,*  the  inhabitants  of  an 
island  a little  below  Berber  applied  for  troops  to  drive  away 
these  midnight  revellers ; and,  accordingly,  a hundred  soldiers 
were  despatched  after  them.  When  Burckhardt  travelled  in 
Nubia,  he  relates  how  dreadful  a scourge  the  “Barnik”  is 
in  Dongola ; but  that,  as  the  natives  have  not  the  means  of 
destroying  it,  they  have  to  put  up  with  great  damage  to 
their  crops. 

The  natives  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa  have  an  in- 
genious mode  of  destroying  these  huge  brutes  by  means  of  a 
trap,  placed  in  the  openings  through  which  they  are  conti- 
nually passing  to  and  from  the  water.  “ This  is  formed  by 
a young  tree,  about  twenty  feet  high,  placed  perpendicularly 
with  the  sides  of  the  passage ; at  the  top  is  a weighty 
bough,  in  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  the  iron  head  of 
an  assagaye  or  spear ; this  is  attached  to  the  young  tree  by 
means  of  some  climbing  plant,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
cord ; and  after  being  turned  two  or  three  times  round  (just 
enough  to  support  it),  is  brought  down  to  the  ground,  and 
carried  horizontally  across  the  animal’s  path,  when,  as  he 
* Khartoum  and  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  ii.  p.  141. 
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never  lifts  his  feet  from  the  earth,  he  breaks  the  cord,  and 
the  bough,  falling  like  a portcullis,  drives  the  spear  into  his 
back  ; from  this  wound  he  bleeds  profusely,  and  rushes  with 
pain  and  fury  to  the  water,  where  he  shortly  dies ; his  death 
sometimes  hastened  by  the  iron  being  poisoned.”  The  body 
soon  floats,  and  is  towed  ashore  by  the  natives,  who  feast  on 
the  flesh,  and  obtain  valuables  in  barter  for  the  teeth.* 

Laying  aside  its  bulk,  the  hippopotamus  has  only  to  open 
his  huge  mouth, — that  immense  mouth  which,  in  the  scrip- 
tural language,  “ drinketh  up  a river, — he  trusteth  that  he 
can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth,” — to  terrify  many  of 
his  enemies.  One  of  the  officers  of  H.  M.  ships  Leven  and 
Barracouta,  who  surveyed  many  parts  of  the  African  coast, 
so  prolific  in  monsters,  speaks  of  one  opening  its  huge  red 
mouth  about  three  feet  and  a half,  “ when  it  exhibited  a 
more  formidable  and  savage  appearance  than  I have  ever 
witnessed  in  the  fiercest  of  the  brute  creation.”  The  hip- 
popotami keep  up  a constant  noise  all  the  night  which  re- 
sembles “ the  grunting  of  a hog,  joined  to  the  loud,  hollow 
bellowing  of  an  ox  and  the  neigh  of  a horse.”  When  se- 
verely wounded,  the  sounds  made  by  the  poor  creatures  are 
most  terrific  and  hideous. 

During  Capt.  Owen’s  survey  of  the  river  Temby,  an 
instance  occurred  where  a boat  was  attacked  by  one  of  these 
beasts.  “ Lieutenant  Yidal  had  just  commenced  ascending 
this  stream  in  his  boat,  when  suddenly  a violent  shock  was 
felt  from  underneath,  and  in  another  moment  a monstrous 
hippopotamus  reared  itself  up  from  the  water,  and  in  a most 
ferocious  and  menacing  attitude  rushed  open-mouthed  at 
the  boat,  and  with  one  grasp  of  its  tremendous  jaws  seized 
and  tore  seven  planks  from  her  side  ; the  creature  disap- 
peared for  a few  seconds  and  then  rose  again,  apparently 
intending  to  renew  the  attack,  but  was  fortunately  deterred 
* Owen,  “ Narrative  of  Voyages, ” i.  133. 
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by  the  contents  of  a musket  discharged  in  its  face.  The 
boat  rapidly  filled,  but,  as  she  was  not  more  than  an  oar’s 
length  from  the  shore,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  it  before 
she  sank.  Her  keel,  in  all  probability,  touched  the  back  of  the 
animal,  which  irritating  him,  occasioned  this  furious  attack, 
and  had  he.  got  his  upper  jaw  above  the  gunwale,  the  whole 
broadside  must  have  been  torn  out.  The  force  of  the  shock 
from  beneath,  previously  to  the  attack,  was  so  violent  that 
her  stern  was  almost  lifted  out  of  the  water,  when  the  mid- 
shipman steering  was  thrown  overboard,  but  fortunately 
rescued  before  the  irritated  animal  could  seize  him.” 

During  the  day  it  keeps  much  to  the  water,  coming  to 
the  land  at  night  to  feed.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a quiet  and 
inoffensive  animal,  though  when  wounded,  or  when  surprised 
on  land  with  its  young,  it  is  not  slow  to  attack  any  one  who 
attempts  to  interrupt  it : (“  he  hasteth  not.”) 

It  is  chiefly  on  grass  that  Dr.  Smith  found  the  hippo- 
potamus to  feed.  “ He  eateth  grass  like  an  ox;”  but  in  the 
selection  of  food  the  hippopotamus  is  very  particular,  as  it 
often  passes  over  luxuriant  green  swards  which  would  attract 
other  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  It  prefers  also  vicinities 
where  there  is  a considerable  deal  of  brushwood.  Mr.  Salt 
describes  the  ease  with  which  these  animals  drop  to  the 
bottom,  and  where  the  water  was  clear  they  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  as  low  as  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  When 
seen  in  this  way,  the  hippopotamus  appears  of  a different 
colour  from  what  he  is  when  on  land.  Viewed  through 
the  deep  water  his  tint  is  of  a dark  blue ; on  land,  his 
colour  is  brownish  black,  well  compared  by  Dr.  Burchell  to 
a light  hue  of  Indian  ink. 

At  the  Cape  Colony  the  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  is 
considered  a dainty.  The  layer  of  fat  between  the  skin  and 
the  muscles  is  in  especial  request ; and,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
preference  in  the  matter  of  this  “ speck,”  Cape  Town  epi- 
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cures  do  not  disdain  to  use  their  influence  with  the  country- 
farmers.  The  foot  and  the  tongue  are  also  highly  prized. 

The  incisor  and  canine  teeth  afford  a valuable  ivory,  and 
the  thick  skin  is  cut  into  long  stripes  to  make  riding -whips 
or  “ sambucks,”  so  much  dreaded  in  the  East  by  slaves  and 
workmen. 

The  hippopotamus  now  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  was 
taken  when  a mere  baby  in  the  summer  of  1849,  on  an  island 
in  the  White  Nile,  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  Cairo.  His 
mother,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  hunters, 
was  eagerly  endeavouring  to  return  to  a clump  of  thick 
bushes  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  led  to  the  spot 
being  searched,  and  the  present  specimen  being  captured. 
The  creature  was  then  about  the  size  of  a new-born  calf ; 
and  juvenile  as  he  was,  he  attempted  to  rush  to  the  river. 
The  extreme  lubricity  of  his  skin  enabled  him  to  get  out 
of  the  grasp  of  his  pursuers,  and  it  was  only  by  a boat-hook 
struck  into  its  flank  that  the  slippery  “pig”  was  at  last 
secured. 

From  Alexandria  he  sailed  to  Southampton  in  the  same 
ship  with  the  Nepaulese  ambassador  in  1850.  The  milk  of 
two  cows  and  ten  goats  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  support 
on  the  voyage,  but  it  was  not  found  sufficient.  The  milk 
was  supplemented  by  Indian  corn-meal,  and  on  this  he  was 
nursed  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
on  reaching  the  Gardens  oatmeal  was  substituted  for  Indian 
corn;  and  the  change,  with  an  extra  supply  of  milk,  seemed 
to  give  the  gigantic  infant  great  satisfaction.  By  degrees, 
they  substituted  vegetable  diet  for  the  milk,  and  under  this 
treatment  he  has  thriven  surprisingly.  When  he  first  ar- 
rived he  weighed  about  half  a ton  ; he  has  increased  nearly 
a ton  since  that  time.  He  is  now  fed  on  clover,  hay,  oats, 
beans  mixed  with  turnips,  and  plenty  of  bran  and  clover 
chaff.  He  also  eats  readily  mangel  wurzel,  and  almost  any 
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vegetable  substance.  At  present  his  daily  rations  are  eight 
quarts  of  ground  oats,  three  quarts  of  split  beans,  and  about 
a bushel  of  bran  and  some  turnips,  &c. 

About  the  hour  of  dinner — four  o’clock — our  “ fat  friend” 
grows  very  fidgety,  and  displays  a restless  anxiety  which 
strikes  the  spectator  the  more  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  crea- 
ture. A dog,  when  eager  for  food,  opens  his  mouth,  and  seems 
to  lick  with  anticipation,  and  not  unfrequently  yawns  and 
whines ; but  our  readers  can  have  no  idea  of  the  yawn  of  a 
hungry  hippopotamus  unless  he  has  seen  it,  or  of  its  cry  of 
impatience,  which  it  utters  through  its  nostrils — a blast  like 
the  sound  of  two  trumpets  suddenly  stifled, — an  unmistakeable 
“ dinner-bell.”  If  we  remember  right,  its  mouth  is  figured 
in  an  old  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment  at  Hampton  Court, 
as  the  entrance  of  “ the  place  of  the  wicked.”  The  artist 
must  have  looked  into  the  actual  gape  of  a ravenous  river- 
horse,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  imagined  so  striking  a 
portal,  with  its  four  outstanding  incisors.  With  all  his 
impatience  we  were  not  a little  pleased  with  the  creature’s 
docility  the  last  time  we  looked  at  him.  The  keeper,  who 
had  some  preparations  to  make,  firmly  told  him,  “ I do  not 
want  you  yet,”  and  the  hippopotamus  “ turning  tail,”  quietly 
descended  into  the  water,  and  veered  round  his  island  of  a 
head,  the  protruding  and  somewhat  melancholy  eye  con- 
stantly directed  towards  the  feeding -place ; but  no  sooner 
did  he  hear  the  retiring  footsteps  of  his  friend  than  out  he 
waddled,  and  forthwith  his  immense  sleek  body  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  trough, — a magnificent  example  of  fore-short- 
ening to  the  lookers-on. 

He  sleeps  irregularly,  sometimes  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
time,  and  sometimes  all  night  through.  With  all  his  play- 
fulness, for  he  is  always  ready  for  a romp  with  his  keeper, 
concluding  with  a mighty  plunge  into  the  water,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  in  his  countenance  a disappointed  and  some- 
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what  melancholy  expression,  as  if  he  remembered  his  liberty, 
and  longed  for  a nocturnal  ramble  in  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows. With  his  curious  eyes  he  can  see  that  the  giraffes  in 
the  adjoining  paddock  are  not  solitary ; and  if  hippopotami 
can  reason,  he  may  wonder  why  he,  too,  has  not  a thick- 
skinned  companion  of  his  own  kind  and  species. 

Dr.  Smith  well  describes  this  massive  creature,  when  he 
says  that  its  entire  contour  “ suggests  to  the  observer  the 
idea  of  a form  intermediate  between  an  over-grown  pig  and 
a high-fed  bull,  without  horns  and  with  cropped  ears.”  The 
lips  are  very  thick  and  bulging,  the  sides  especially  protrude, 
so  that  when  the  mouth  is  shut  even  the  longest  of  the  teeth 
are  hid  from  view.  The  eyes  are  placed  very  high,  a cha- 
racter, which,  with  the  short  ears,  contributes  much  to  give 
the  hippopotamus  its  very  peculiar  physiognomy.  It  seems 
to  have  the  power  of  protruding  its  eyes,  and  like  the  seals, 
it  can  completely  close  its  nostrils  when  under  water.  Pro- 
fessor Owen*  well  remarks,  that  its  “ wide  mouth  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  upward  curve  of  its  angles  towards  the 
eyes,  which  gives  a quaintly  comic  expression  to  the  massive 
countenance.”  Full-grown  specimens  are  nearly  twelve  feet 
long,  and  almost  five  feet  high  at  the  shoulder ; and  some 
travellers  describe  them  as  attaining  even  a greater  length 
than  this.  The  legs  are  short  and  very  thick,  and  the  body 
so  very  thick  and  bulky  that  the  middle  of  the  belly  almost 
touches  the  ground.  The  skeleton  to  support  the  flesh, 
skin,  and  intestines  of  such  a creature,  is  well  described  in 
the  words  of  Job,  “ His  bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of 
brass;  his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron.”  The  great  thickness 
of  the  skin,  impenetrable  at  times  even  to  a sabre-cut,  seems 
alluded  to  in  the  words,  “ He  that  made  him  can  make  his 
sword  to  approach  him.”  A.  W. 

* Annals  of  Natural  History, 
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There  is,  probably,  no  cemetery  in  the  world  so  im- 
pressive as  Westminster  Abbey.  To  compare  it  with  our 
nearest  and  greatest  neighbour  : Pere -la -Chaise  contains  a 
larger  number  of  recent  celebrities ; but  St.  Denis  is  re- 
served for  princes,  and  the  Pantheon  is  empty.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  same  roof  covers  kings  and  commoners,  and  sleep- 
ing monarchs  are  surrounded  by  the  intellectual  magnates  of 
their  realm ; whilst  through  the  strong  and  steady  ages  the 
links  of  glory  go  back  unbroken  to  the  Tudors  and  Planta- 
genets,  and  are  hardly  lost  in  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor. 

It  is  almost  a pity  that  the  ordinary  entrance  is  by  the 
south-eastern  transept.  To  most  visitors  Poets’  Corner  is 
more  splendid  than  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  and  more 
sacred  than  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward ; and  instead  of  being 
the  vestibule,  it  ought  to  be  the  inmost  adytum , where  the 
tour  of  “ all  the  glories  ” should  terminate. 

Such  poets,  too,  as  that  Corner  commemorates  ! It  is 
only  the  land  which  claims  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  Dante,  and 
Tasso,  which  can  name  a quaternion  like  Chaucer,  and 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  And  what  a country 
is  the  land  which  produced  them  ! Holland  can  work,  and 
Germany  can  speculate;  France  can  fight,  and  Italy  can 
sing;  but  there  is  no  Dutch  Shakspeare,  no  German  Newton, 
no  Gallic  Watt,  no  Tuscan  Wellington.  It  is  the  favour  of 
Providence,  and  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  felicity,  that  British 
mind  is  capable  of  such  manifold  development.  And  far 
from  eclipsing  their  glory,  it  only  renders  more  majestic  the 
repose  of  bards  like  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Dryden  that 
they  rest  beneath  the  same  canopy  with  scholars  and  heroes 
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and  statesmen  like  Casaubon  and  Heylin,  William  the  Third 
and  General  Wolfe,  Chatham  and  Canning  and  Wilberforce; 
for  that  honour  is  greatest  which  is  rendered  by  greatness, 
and  the  value  of  a national  monument  depends  on  the  worth 
of  the  nation  which  rears  it. 

The  last  minstrel  whose  monument  has  been  erected  in 
Poets’  Corner  is  Robert  Southey;  the  last  whose  coffin  has 
been  there  deposited  is  Thomas  Campbell.  None,  we  think, 
will  dispute  the  right  of  either  to  such  a high  distinction ; 
but  it  is  a question  of  some  interest  how  they  earned  it. 
How  came  the  sons  of  a Bristol  tradesman  and  of  a decayed 
Glasgow  merchant  to  earn  a niche  in  this  mighty  mauso- 
leum ? 

It  is  easy  to  answer,  They  were  poets.  And  with  some 
it  is  a favourite  theory  that  poets  are  born  ready-made.  Like 
meteorites,  or  like  the  image  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter, 
they  drop  direct  from  the  firmament,  and  some  morning  they 
“ wake  up  and  find  themselves  famous.” 

But,  however  well  this  theory  may  account  for  Homer 
and  Shakspeare,  and  those  others  whose  mental  history  is  as 
obscure  as  their  fame  is  transcendant,  it  is  hardly  borne  out 
by  modern  and  well-known  instances.  The  adage  “ Poeta 
nascitur , non  fit ,”  is  only  a half-truth.  At  least,  in  these 
latter  days,  a man  must  not  only  be  born  a poet,  but  he 
must  make  himself  one  to  the  bargain. 

Of  successful  painstaking  the  world  of  letters  furnishes 
few  examples  more  encouraging  than  Southey.  Doubtless  he 
had  an  ear  for  rhythm  and  a turn  for  romance  ; but  the  wild 
wonder  of  “ Kehama  ” and  the  music  of  “ Thalaba  ” were 
not  the  creation  of  a summer’s  day.  Even  “ Joan  of  Arc,” 
the  most  crude  of  all  his  compositions,  though  written  in  six 
weeks,  was  not  published  till  six  months  had  been  spent  in 
its  revision ; and  with  all  its  ruggedness  of  language  and  its 
awkwardness  of  structure,  its  first  edition  is  now  mainly 
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valuable  as  an  instructive  example  of  the  progress  which 
genius  is  sure  to  make  when  discontented  with  its  own  per- 
formances and  intent  on  the  highest  excellence.  One  great 
charm  of  Southey’s  poems  is  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
story,  to  which  full  effect  is  given  by  the  vivid  clearness  of 
the  narrative.  But  even  this  constructive  talent  was  the 
reward  of  infinite  labour.  Late  in  life  he  says,  “ The 
facility  and  pleasure  with  which  I can  plan  a heroic  poem, 
a drama,  and  a biographical  or  historical  work,  is  even  a 
temptation  to  me.  It  seems  as  if  I caught  the  bearings  at 
first  sight ; just  as  Telford  sees  from  an  eminence,  with  a 
glance,  in  what  direction  his  road  must  be  carried.  But  it 
was  long  before  I acquired  this  power,  — not  fairly,  indeed, 
till  I was  about  five  or  six-and-thirty ; and  it  was  gained 
by  practice,  in  the  course  of  which  I learnt  to  perceive 
wherein  I was  deficient.” 

In  classic  times  and  in  our  own  earlier  history,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  army  and  navy ; but,  when 
need  required,  the  soldier  became  a fighting  seaman.  In 
the  realms  of  scholarship,  the  division  of  labour  still  admits 
of  an  amphibious  authorship  ; but  the  instances  are  not  nume- 
rous where,  like  Octavius  and  Alfred,  the  hero  has  gathered 
laurels  on  either  element.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a better 
metaphor  to  say  that  the  instances  are  few  where  the  rider 
of  Pegasus  has  dismounted  and  shown  himself  a nimble  or 
graceful  pedestrian.  But  Southey  is  one  example.  From 
verse  he  stooped  to  prose;  and  this  last  he  wrote  so  well 
that  Byron  called  it  “ perfect.”  It  was  at  least  so  good  that 
it  added  to  his  fame.  There  are  stars  so  near  to  one  another 
that  it  needs  a telescope  to  perceive  that  there  are  two ; and 
the  two  united  make  up  a high  magnitude,  which  neither,  if 
separate,  could  have  claimed.  In  the  galaxy  of  authorship 
it  may  be  that  the  laureate’s  “ Portugal  ” is  not  the  greatest 
of  histories,  nor  “Madoc”  the  greatest  of  epics  ; but  both  are 
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so  great  that  Southey  the  poet  alongside  of  Southey  the 
historian  and  essayist  make  up  a first-rate  man  of  letters. 
And,  the  converse  of  Campbell,  the  bard  of  Keswick  is  an 
instance  where  a reputation  in  prose  has  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  a poetical  renown. 

Here,  too,  we  recognise  the  same  admirable  conscien- 
tiousness,— the  same  aspiring  industry.  To  one  whose 
daily  bread  was  purchased  by  the  pen,  there  was  a terrible 
temptation  to  send  forth  his  productions  hasty  and  unfinished. 
But  it  was  a temptation  to  which  this  true  scholar  was  too 
chivalrous  to  yield  : “ I will  review  the  books  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  and  as  well  as  I can  ; but  I cannot  do  them 
better  for  an  Edinburgh  Review  than  for  an  Annual  one. 
There  are  many  articles  which  are  valued  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
which  therefore  can  be  accurately  fixed  accordingly ; these 
articles  are  not  of  that  description.  The  worst  reviewals 
you  have  ever  had  from  me  cost  me  more  time  and  labour 
than  the  best.”  So  he  wrote  to  a London  publisher ; and 
all  his  voluminous  authorship  attests  how  he  viewed  as  a 
labour  of  love  and  a sacred  trust  each  literary  task.  In  the 
shape  of  a Memoir,  never  was  “ mosaic”  more  carefully 
pieced  and  more  exquisitely  put  together  than  his  Life  and 
Letters  of  Cowper  ; and  never  was  more  self-denial  shown  in 
the  use  of  materials,  nor  more  skill  in  arranging  the  thrice- 
sifted  selection,  than  in  his  peerless  account  of  Lord  Nelson. 
And  so,  forgiving  some  strong  prejudices,  but  honouring  the 
man  who  brought  honour  to  the  literary  profession,  England 
has  enshrined  among  her  worthies  the  name  of  Robert 
Southey. 

As  a poet,  Thomas  Campbell  had  the  happiness  to  drink 
inspiration  direct  from  Helicon  ; and  his  early  and  enthu- 
siastic intimacy  with  the  finest  Greek  models  from  the  very 
outset  ennobled  his  style,  and  whilst  still  under  twenty 
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made  his  taste  all  but  perfect.  With  a standard  so  severe, 
it  was  not  possible  to  be  profuse  or  prolific  ; but  it  was  all  the 
more  certain  that  whatever  passed  the  author’s  own  ordeal 
would  be  such  as  the  world  does  not  willingly  let  perish.  In 
publication  almost  as  rare  and  as  abstemious  as  his  nearest 
British  parallel,  Gray,  his  exacting  ideal  and  his  exquisite 
finish  have  been  similarly  requited : for  though  “ a little 
urn,” — a slender  volume  holds  the  reliques  of  each,  so  pre- 
cious is  every  particle  that  the  nation  has  hidden  in  its 
heart  the  whole.  The  most  classical,  and  consequently  the 
most  fastidious  and  sparing  of  all  our  minstrels,  the  authors 
of  “ The  Elegy”  and  of 66  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  with  their 
tortoise  pace  have  outstripped  all  runners,  and  have  reached 
the  poet’s  proper  goal,  their  country’s  memory. 

Had  “ The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  ” appeared  in  the  six-and- 
twenty  stanzas  through  which  the  original  composition  strag- 
gled, it  would  have  been  read,  approved,  and  forgotten.  But 
by  leaving  out  many  noble  lines,*  and  by  inexorably  com- 
pressing into  eight  verses  all  the  rest,  the  poet  has  bequeathed 
to  his  country  a song  as  deathless  as  England’s  navy.  In- 
deed, in  its  symmetry  and  in  the  iron  ringing  energy  of  its 
successive  broadsides,  the  ode  reminds  us  not  a little  of  twice 

* For  example,  the  following  stanzas  are  omitted  : — 

“ Not  such  a mind  possess’d 
England’s  tar ; 

’Twas  the  love  of  noble  game 
Set  his  oaken  heart  on  flame  ; 

For  to  him  ’twas  all  the  same 
Sport  and  war. 

u All  hands  and  eyes  on  watch, 

As  they  keep ; 

By  their  motion  light  as  wings, 

By  each  step  that  haughty  springs, 

You  might  know  them  for  the  kings 
Of  the  deep.” 
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four  first-rates  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  And  of  all  the 
passages  in  its  author’s  biography,  to  us  the  most  instructive 
is  the  secret  history  of  this  composition.  “ Ex  uno  disce 
omnes”  Many  men  possess  genius  who  never  acquire  a sound 
literary  taste ; and  not  a few  possess  genius  and  taste  united 
who  are  nevertheless  spell-bound  by  indolence.  But  genius 
guided  by  exquisite  judgment,  and  a reverence  for  the  poet’s 
art  so  great  as  to  be  unsparing  of  labour  and  ruthless  of 
all  retrenchment,  conducted  the  Bard  of  Hope  to  his  niche 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


THE  VOLATILE  TREASURE. 

Suppose  that  Time  could  be  made  a material  commo- 
dity, palpable  and  solid — suppose  that  an  angel  brought  you 
a bright  little  sphere,  such  as  you  could  hold  in  the  hollow 
of  your  hand,  and  he  told  you,  “ This  contains  the  minutes 
and  hours,  the  days  and  months,  of  an  entire  year.  Through 
its  dim  translucency  you  can  detect  objects  within,  which 
you  cannot  clearly  descry,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
see  these  imbedded  incidents  brought  out  and  realised.  But 
be  not  impatient.  They  will  come  forth  quickly  enough. 
The  commodity  itself  is  more  precious  than  any  curiosity 
which  it  enshrines,  and  it  is  amazingly  volatile.  Every 
instant  it  is  giving  off  particles  into  the  viewless  void,  and 
on  this  day  twelve  months  there  won’t  be  one  atom  left. 
God  gives  you  a gift  of  priceless  value.  If  you  begin  at 
once  you  may  exchange  it  into  some  possession  of  great 
price.  Before  the  year  is  ended,  you  may  have  learned 
some  important  language  — you  may  have  mastered  a noble 
science.  You  may  have  gone  through  a course  of  reading 
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which  will  add  a cubit  to  your  intellectual  stature.  You 
may  have  completely  broken  off  and  overcome  your  present 
evil  habit.  Before  that  little  mass  of  evanescent  matter 
has  melted  into  air,  you  may,  with  God’s  blessing,  be  as  far 
in  advance  on  your  present  self  as  your  gainliest  or  most 
gifted  friend  is  in  advance  of  you.  Take  it,  and  remember 
that  this  instant  it  represents  a year.  See  into  what  all 
you  can  exchange  it Would  you  not  receive  with  trem- 
bling such  a gift?  Would  you  not  grow  nervous  to  think 
that  whilst  so  invaluable  it  was  yet  so  evanescent  ? As 
soon  as  you  had  decided  on  the  best  investment  for  it,  would 
you  not  repine  at  every  incident  which  threatened  to  reduce 
your  capital  ? Would  you  not  be  angry  at  the  robber  who 
ran  away  with  a great  lump  of  it?  and  would  you  not  almost 
grudge  to  sleep,  knowing  that  whilst  your  eyes  were  closed, 
the  concentrated  vapour  would  still  be  vanishing  away? 

Yet,  reader,  this  is  no  bad  emblem.  Days  perish  whilst 
we  are  only  planning ; we  are  dying  whilst  we  dream.  A 
twelfth  part  of  its  entire  amount  has  already  melted  off  from 
the  new  year,  which  God  so  lately  gave  us  ; and  that  we 
may  not  lose  the  whole,  we  would  offer  a few  rapid  hints  on 
the  husbandry  of  time. 

Assuming  that  the  right  improvement  of  days  and  years 
is  to  grow  wiser  and  better  ourselves,  and  to  help  to  make 
others  better  and  wiser,  perhaps  we  should,  first  of  all,  men- 
tion a few  things  which  are  not  a waste  of  time. 

The  time  is  not  wasted  which  is  spent  in  needful  rest 
and  recreation.  Man  is  a machine  most  admirably  con- 
structed by  his  Maker,  and  warranted  to  go  well  for  many 
years  if  a few  directions  are  attended  to.  One  condition  is 
that  it  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking.  Another  is 
that  it  shall  rest  one  day  in  seven  ; another  is  that  it  shall 
sleep  sufficiently.  Accordingly,  by  way  of . saving  time,  in 
order  to  lengthen  life,  and  in  order  to  do  with  all  your  force 
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and  vigour  whatever  comes  to  hand — you  rest ; you  sleep  ; 
you  keep  the  Sabbath ; you  enjoy  your  occasional  holiday: 
that  is,  you  give  a little  time  in  order  to  get  a great  deal 
more. 

The  time  is  not  wasted  which  is  devoted  to  friendly 
intercourse,  and  to  the  fostering  of  right  feelings  and 
affections.  One  man  is  seized  by  the  mania  of  study ; 
another  is  possessed  by  the  passion  of  money-making ; and 
each  frets  himself  into  his  own  peculiar  frenzy.  Each 
comes  to  feel  that  the  chiefest  good  is  wealth  or  knowledge, 
and  that  everything  which  cannot  be  converted  into  a fact 
or  a sixpence  is  an  impertinence  which  merits  no  attention, 
or  an  interruption  which  ought  to  be  resented.  But  there 
are  things  more  precious  than  silver  or  science.  You  man 
of  business,  you  have  got  at  home  what  gold  will  never 
buy.  An  hour  spent  with  your  children,  or  with  a wife 
truly  Christian  and  feminine,  will  do  more  to  make  your 
heart  better  than  a month  in  the  Bank  or  the  Board-room. 
Grudge  not  the  moments  which  long  hereafter  will,  on  one 
side  or  other,  return  in  hallowed  memories,  and  which,  if 
well  invested,  may  even  become  a treasure  in  heaven.  You 
scholar,  deep  in  that  contracted  Greek  Father,  and  rum- 
maging for  various  readings  as  if  a creed  or  a kingdom  were 
involved,  a friend  is  sick,  and  he  has  no  one  to  tend  him. 
Do  you  go.  Yes,  put  down  the  folio  for  the  present.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  a fortnight’s  fast,  during  which  you  shall 
neither  touch,  taste,  nor  handle  Origen  or  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus.  The  time  won’t  be  lost.  You  are  only  ex- 
changing one  study  for  another ; and  the  lesson  of  tender- 
ness and  self-denial  you  are  about  to  learn,  you  never  would 
have  acquired  though  you  had  pored  over  these  old  scrolls 
till  you  yourself  were  parchment. 

But  time  is  wasted  if  spent  in  doing  nothing: — such  time 
as  many  dissipate  in  frivolous  talk ; — such  time  as  many 
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spend  in  plausible  illusions,  and  waking  visions,  planning  a 
life  of  goodness  which  they  never  begin,  and  feats  of  heroic 
exertion  which  they  will  not  so  much  as  touch  with  one  of 
their  fingers. 

The  time  is  wasted  which  is  spent  in  doing  things  by 
halves.  The  world  is  full  of  towers  which  “ men  began  to 
build  and  were  not  able  to  finish.”  The  smallest  cabin 
roofed  in  and  finished  is  worth  a hundred  such  Babels  ; 
and  unless  the  idea  be  so  good,  that  some  steadier  mind 
takes  it  up  and  completes  it,  the  architect  of  a poor  man's 
cottage  lives  to  better  purpose  than  the  mere  projector  of  a 
triumphal  arch  or  a national  monument. 

The  time  is  wasted  which  is  spent  in  habitual  story- 
reading. Because  he  has  a book  in  his  hand,  a man  is  apt 
to  think  that  therefore  he  is  not  idle.  But  what  are  you 
reading  ? — A tale.  And  what  was  the  last  book  you  read  ? 
— A novel.  And  the  book  before  that  ? — A historical  ro- 
mance. And  why  do  you  read  them  ? Is  it  for  the  useful 
lessons  — the  fine  sentiments  — the  historical  facts?  Or,  are 
not  these  the  things  you  least  care  for,  and  which  you  are 
most  apt  to  skip  over  ? And  were  we  to  give  you  a book 
which  contains  as  many  fine  sentiments,  and  useful  lessons, 
and  important  facts,  as  any  thousand  of  your  favourite  fic- 
tions, would  you  promise  to  read  it?  Are  you  sure  that  this 
daily  dram-drinking  is  not  hurting  your  mind  ? Is  it  not 
creating  a nausea  for  wholesome  intellectual  food  ? Is  it 
not  sending  leanness  into  your  soul,  and  giving  you  a distaste 
for  the  Bible  ? By  inflaming  your  fancy,  is  it  not  spoiling 
your  temper;  and  by  making  you  the  denizen  of  a hundred 
fantastic  and  fairy  worlds,  is  it  not  robbing  the  actual,  every- 
day world  of  an  amiable  and  useful  citizen  ? Already  have 
you  not  reached  the  brink  of  confirmed  intemperance  ? Is 
there  no  craving  ? no  crying,  Give,  give  ? no  glistening  of 
the  eye  as  the  wine  gives  its  colour  in  the  cup  ? no  gloating 
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over  the  badge  and  cognisance  which  marks  the  new 
brochure  ? Might  it  not  make  yon  a stronger  man,  a 
healthier  soul,  if  you  tried  one  year  of  total  abstinence  ? 

But  we  hasten  to  mention  how  time  may  be  well  be- 
stowed. And  here  we  begin  with  saying  that  no  time  is  so 
well  employed  as  that  which  is  spent  in  deliberate  devotion. 
To  acquaint  ourselves  with  God,  and  to  get  true  and  scrip- 
tural views  of  His  perfections  ; to  acquire  the  right  affection 
towards  Him  ; to  grow  in  faith  and  submission,  in  cheer- 
fulness and  thankfulness  ; in  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
longing  for  the  world’s  salvation  : this  is  piety,  and  profici- 
ency in  this  would  be  incomparably  the  best  and  most  blessed 
progress  throughout  the  remaining  year.  We  say  deliberate 
devotion  ; meaning  thereby  the  deliberateness  of  one  who  in 
prayer  seeks  communion  with  God,  and  who  considers  what 
the  mercies  are  which  he  ought  to  ask  from  his  Father  in 
heaven.  You  may  possibly  remember  some  occasion  when, 
hastening  off  to  your  daily  employment,  in  the  hurry  you 
forgot  some  essential  document  or  implement  ; and  for  the 
want  of  it  half  the  day’s  object  was  defeated  ; and,  re- 
minded of  the  want  not  once,  but  many  times,  you  said,  “ I 
might  as  lief  have  stayed  at  home.  Here  is  a day  of 
fatigue  and  exertion  entirely  lost.”  And  so  we  cry,  “ Stay ; 
stop  a moment ! You  who  are  rushing  out  to  your  daily 
avocations  prayerless,  how  do  you  expect  to  prosper  ? ” “I 
have  said  my  prayers.”  Yes  ; but  what  did  you  pray  for  ? 
Hid  you  ask  God  to  be  your  present  help  all  day?  Hid 
you  say  that  you  would  rely  on  His  gracious  aid  to  preserve 
your  temper ; to  sustain  you  in  truth  and  uprightness ; to 
give  strength  to  your  arm,  soundness  to  your  judgment, 
serenity  to  your  spirit,  and  prosperity  to  the  work  of  your 
hands?  For  with  His  presence  unbespoken  you  go  out 
into  the  day  bereft  of  its  most  essential  provision;  and  just 
as  there  is  an  unproductive  precipitancy  which  outruns 
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God’s  Word  and  Providence,  so  will  you  find  that  to  wait  on 
the  Lord  is  always  a wise  delay,  and  that  calm  devotion  is  a 
true  economy  of  time. 

The  time  is  well  spent  which,  when  actually  engaged  in 
your  calling,  is  given  to  its  thorough  discharge.  a Seest 
thou  a man  diligent  in  his  business  ? He  shall  stand  before 
kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.”  Assiduity  and 
energy  in  a man’s  proper  employment  are  essential  to  mental 
health  and  a right  social  standing ; and  whether  he  be  a 
principal  or  a subaltern,  a servant  of  his  country  or  a trader 
toiling  on  his  own  account,  the  conscience  cannot  be  clear 
nor  the  spirit  strong  if  official  duties  are  slurred  carelessly 
over.  The  young  shopkeeper  will  teach  his  Sunday  scholars 
all  the  better  if  he  comes  to  them  from  a week  of  honest, 
cheerful  industry  ; and  in  society,  the  government  clerk, 
who  makes  a conscience  of  his  duties,  will  move  about  a man 
of  weight  and  worth,  whilst  his  neighbour  at  the  desk,  who 
dawdles  over  plays  and  newspapers,  is  sure  to  take  his  proper 
rank  as  a trifler  or  a bore,  a butt  or  a buffoon.  Exemplariness 
in  our  appointed  station  is  the  pedestal  on  which  Providence 
designs  that  each  man’s  character  shall  stand  ; and  no  social 
charms,  no  civic  patriotism,  no  service  in  public  committees, 
can  earn  for  the  lounging  trader  or  the  bungling  craftsman 
the  homage  of  a profound  and  permanent  esteem. 

The  time  is  well  spent  which  is  devoted  to  some  solid 
acquirement.  In  the  last  year’s  Report  of  the  Manchester 
Free  Library,  it  was  interesting  to  find  how  the  longest 
histories  and  the  most  massive  works  had  been  grappled  by 
herculean  readers  among  the  labouring  classes,  who  had 
perused  them  from  beginning  to  end.  And  so  amongst  our 
own  readers  we  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  who,  even 
in  the  year’s  remaining  months,  might  not  master  a modern 
language,  or  learn  to  read  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  Testament ; 
or,  if  they  preferred  turning  to  account  the  languages  which 
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they  already  know,  they  might  obtain  such  insight  to  che- 
mistry, or  astronomy,  or  optics,  or  some  one  of  the  real 
sciences,  as  would  shed  over  the  Creator’s  works  a light  of 
unsuspected  loveliness,  and  fill  their  own  minds  with  a fund 
of  lasting  enjoyment.  Or,  if  even  this  were  deemed  too 
formidable,  these  eleven  months  would  suffice  for  perusing 
and  for  preserving  in  its  abstracted  essence  some  great 
master-piece, — a history,  a commentary,  a system  of  di- 
vinity,— some  work  which,  carefully  conned,  would  add  to 
the  student  a life-long  staple  of  conviction  and  knowledge. 

But  even  better  than  this  last  is  the  time  expended  on 
some  benevolent  undertaking.  And  who  need  be  at  a loss 
for  a labour  of  love  ? Not  the  merchant,  whose  counting- 
room  or  warehouse  is  full  of  young  men,  brought  together 
from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  and  who,  a few  years  here- 
after, may  be  a blessing  or  a bane  at  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  earth.  Not  “ the  little  maid,”  who  has  charge  of  these 
children,  and  whose  gentle  goodness  may  guide  them  to 
the  open  arms  of  the  holy  and  loving  Saviour.  Not  the 
scholar,  who,  by  popular  lectures,  may  quicken  the  mind  of 
a drowsy  village,  or  who,  by  attractive  Christian  instruction, 
may  purify  the  tastes  and  reform  the  habits  of  a vicious  one. 
Not  the  errand-boy,  who  may  teach  his  letters  to  the  boy 
who  sweeps  the  crossing,  and  so  put  in  the  way  of  well- 
doing a little  British  brother.  Not  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
whose  gracious  influence  can  convert  hovels  into  homes ; and 
who,  in  the  industrial  school  and  the  brightened  cottages 
and  the  smiling  gardens,  can  multiply  her  own  benignant  pre- 
sence through  all  the  peaceful  hamlet.  Not  the  older  sister, 
who  to  the  rest  can  impart  the  lesson  for  which  her  parents 
have  paid  full  dear,  and  who,  in  transmitting  the  costly 
attainment,  will  perfect  her  own  proficiency,  and  who,  whilst 
thus  acquiring  an  art  which  masters  cannot  teach,  will  enjoy 
a pleasure  which  self-indulgence  never  knows. 
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To  begin,  as  Englishmen  ought,  with  the  weather : the 
year  commenced  most  seasonably.  Boreas  shook  hands  with 
old-fashioned  energy,  and  provided  for  his  island  subjects 
out- door  amusements  on  a scale  of  unwonted  profusion. 
What  with  sledging  and  skating,  avalanches  from  the  roofs 
and  snow -battles,  bursting  water-pipes  and  storm -staid 
omnibuses,  and  the  comical  expedients  called  forth  by  the 
unusual  emergency,  aided  by  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
the  crisp,  keen  atmosphere,  for  the  few  days  during  which  it 
lasted  it  was  quite  a merry  masquerade. 

From  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  January,  there  fell  in  the 
Midland  Counties  as  much  snow  as  would  have  measured 
twenty-one  inches,  had  there  been  no  drift.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  the  thermometer  descended  to  — 3°  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  and  — 4°  at  Nottingham.  At  Bury,  in 
Suffolk,  it  fell  as  low  as  — 7°,  Jan.  9,  1841;  which  is  pro- 
bably the  lowest  temperature  authenticated  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  If  our  memory  serves  us 
right,  it  was  noted  as  high  as  96°  in  Buckinghamshire  in 
July  1826,  and  was  probably  as  high  in  1852  : so  that  our 
English  temperature  has  an  extreme  range  of  more  than  a 
hundred  degrees ; although  the  ordinary  annual  extremes  are. 
little  more  than  sixty  degrees  apart. 

But  the  year  opens  solemnly.  Already  the  forty  years’ 
peace  is  virtually  terminated ; and,  before  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer is  far  advanced,  it  is  too  likely  that  the  fields  of  Europe 
shall  have  witnessed  some  scenes  of  fearful  carnage.  In  the 
present  state  of  Continental  thrones,  the  possible  embroil- 
ments of  a general  warfare  are  beyond  the  calculation  of 
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political  sagacity ; but,  meanwhile,  it  is  a happy  earnest  for 
the  cause  of  European  civilisation  that  France  and  England 
have  united  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great  Northern 
glacier,  which  has  already  ploughed  down  the  liberties  and 
frozen  up  the  happiness  of  many  a goodly  land. 

The  Himalaya , which  sailed  from  Southampton  for 
Alexandria  on  the  20th  of  January,  is  the  largest  ocean 
steamer  afloat.  Her  length  is  372  feet  9 inches,  and  her 
tons  register  are  3550,  being  equal  to  4000  tons  burden. 
The  Great  Britain  is  only  332  feet  long,  and  the  American 
clipper-ship,  Great  Republic , destroyed  by  fire  a few  weeks 
ago  at  New  York,  was  only  325  feet  in  length : whilst  the 
only  ship  which  surpasses  the  Himalaya  in  capacity  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington , man-of-war,  of  3760  tons  register. 

A remarkably  interesting  document  has  just  appeared. 
It  is  the  Statistics  of  Religious  Worship  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  brought  out  in  the  census  of  1851,  compiled  with 
admirable  care  and  intelligence  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann.  Out 
of  a population  of  17?927,609,  it  was  ascertained  that  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  March  30,  1851,  there  attended  public  worship  : 

In  the  morning 4,647,482 

In  the  afternoon 3,184,135 

In  the  evening  ......  3,064,449 

Making  a total  number  of  10,896,066  attendances.  But 
the  melancholy  fact  brought  out  by  this  inquiry  is,  that 
as  many  as  5,288,294  persons  able  to  attend  public  worship 
are  every  Sunday  absent  from  religious  services.  In  London 
it  was  calculated  that  on  the  day  in  question,  out  of  a 
population  of  2,362,236,  there  were  504,914  attendants  at 
religious  worship,  of  whom  276,885  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  has  retired  from  the  representation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  A staunch  Protestant,  a zealous 
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opponent  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  lieartj  supporter  of 
many  institutions  scientific  and  Christian,  the  venerable 
baronet  carries  into  private  life  a reputation  of  untarnished 
purity,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  love  the  independent  and 
high-minded  English  gentleman. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  came  to  a close  the  patriarchal 
career  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay  of  Rath.  He  was  born  on 
the  same  day  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  May  1,  1769, 
and  as  he  began  to  preach  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  his 
ministry  extended  to  nearly  seventy  years.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  we  heard  him  with  wonder  and  delight ; and  in 
our  own,  as  in  myriads  of  memories,  is  still  depicted  that 
countenance  whose  sunshine  furnished  its  own  photograph : 
so  wise  and  so  witty,  so  wrinkled  yet  so  radiant,  with  so  much 
of  youthful  ardour  welling  up  in  the  fountains  of  those  deep- 
fringed  softly -burning  eyes,  and  with  words  so  tender  and  so 
holy  dropping  from  lips  in  whose  corners  lurked  all  that 
was  quaint  or  caustic, — whilst,  like  an  oak-thicket  on  an  old 
rampart’s  summit,  that  strong  visage  and  firm  brow  rose  and 
were  lost  in  the  shaggy  wilderness  which  covered  all  with 
its  copsy  crown.  His  ministry  has  helped  to  teach  us  the 
boundlessness  of  the  Bible  and  the  grandeur  of  good  sense. 
Quarrying  every  day  in  that  vein  of  Scriptural  exposition 
which  he  first  opened  far  back  in  the  former  century,  this 
industrious  miner  found  new  treasures  to  the  last ; and 
without  poetry,  without  declamation,  without  much  scholar- 
ship, but  sincere,  natural,  truthful,  — Saxon,  and  still  more 
Christian, — wise  enough  to  forbear  efforts  for  which  he  felt 
no  fitness,  but  within  his  own  province  striving  to  do  his  best, 
none  ever  heard  a sermon  of  his  and  pronounced  it  a failure. 
Plain  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  with  a vigour  which  com- 
manded the  strongest,  that  long  and  consistent  ministry 
was  spent  in  opening  up  the  Scriptures,  in  commending  the 
Saviour,  and  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel'  of  God. 
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Amongst  the  month’s  publications  we  give  a special 
welcome  to  44  Business : as  it  is,  and  as  it  might  be,”  the 
essay  for  which  Mr.  Lyndall  gained  the  prize  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  We  trust  that  it  will  power- 
fully aid  the  object  of  the  Society  which  called  it  forth, 
whilst  the  appearance  from  the  pen  of  a young  man  of  a work 
so  vigorous,  so  well  informed,  and  so  healthful  in  its  tone,  is 
a virtual  plea  for  the  44  Early  Closing”  movement  of  a sister 
society.  With  unusual  delight  we  have  perused  44  Theodoxia : 
or  Glory  to  God  an  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Christianity,” 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dickson.  If  the  argument  be  not  entirely 
new,  it  has  never  been  presented  in  a form  at  once  so  sys- 
tematic and  so  popular.  Prefixed  to  his  44  Legendary  and 
Poetical  Remains”  is  a sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roby,  of  Lancashire, — a name  well  known  to  the  lovers  of 
popular  antiquities,  and  whose  history  is  a cheering  example 
of  the  good  which  may  be  done  and  the  happiness  which 
may  be  diffused  by  a man  of  business  who  is  withal  a man 
of  piety  and  culture.  In  companion  volumes,  44  Memorable 
Women,”  by  Mrs.  N.  Crosland,  and  44  Footprints  of  Famous 
Men,”  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Edgar,  we  have  at  once  biography  made 
easy  and  example  made  instructive.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
in  44  A Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  has  pub- 
lished the  essence  of  his  many  magnificent  volumes.  Mr. 
Edward  Thornton  has  completed  the  first  two  of  seven 
intended  volumes  of  a 44  Gazetteer  of  India,” — a work  of 
amazing  industry,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  44  His- 
tory of  British  India,”  will  render  the  name  of  its  accom- 
plished author  the  highest  literary  authority  on  all  that  con- 
cerns our  Eastern  possessions.  Remembering  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  read  44  The  Roman”  four  years  ago,  we  sent 
for  its  successor,  44  Balder;”  but  we  confess  to  a grievous  dis- 
appointment. On  the  principle  on  which  the  Spaniard  put 
on  his  spectacles  when  he  ate  cherries,  in  order  that  they 
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might  look  as  large  as  possible,  so  a late  laureate  put  them 
on  in  reading  poetry.  But  it  is  not  spectacles  so  much  as 
nut-crackers  which  “ Balder”  requires.  It  is  a feast  of 
cherry-stones,  and  the  hardness  of  the  shell  is  not  compen- 
sated by  the  size  of  the  kernel. 

Notwithstanding  the  avidity  with  which  we  always 
pounce  on  new  books,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  our  greatest 
pleasure  this  season  has  been  the  reappearance  of  an  ancient 
friend.  Never  was  the  English  language  more  deliciously 
written  than  by  that  gifted  simpleton  whose  wit  was  more 
than  Irish  and  his  folly  more  than  human.  Had  he  only 
imbibed  the  shrewdness  and  the  fun  which  flowed  from  his 
own  goose-quill,  Goldsmith  should  have  been  the  merriest, 
and  almost  the  wisest  man  of  his  contemporaries ; but  it 
would  seem  that  poor  Oliver,  like  many  a brother  author, 
was  only  a “ medium.”  Still,  thanks  to  his  genial  memory 
none  the  less : thanks  for  “ animating  ” Nature  in  our  boy- 
hood, and  thanks  for  the  one  school-book  which  it  was  a 
treat  to  study.  And  now  thanks  to  the  editor  and  publisher 
for  an  issue  of  these  “ Golden  Reliques,”  which  it  is  a luxury 
to  look  upon.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  the  first 
collection  of  Goldsmith’s  works  in  which  pains  has  been 
taken  to  reprint  his  pieces  as  they  appeared  with  his  own 
final  corrections ; nor  has  any  previous  edition  contained 
his  Letters.  The  present  series  will  also  be  enriched  by  a 
long  poem  hitherto  unpublished;  and  with  an  editor  so 
industrious  and  so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Cunningham,  and 
with  its  many  charms  of  exterior,  and  above  all,  with  its 
charming  cheapness,  we  are  glad  to  think  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  British  Classics  reopens  and  adorns  this 
“ well  of  English  undefiled.” 
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No.  II. 

Porifera.  ( Sponges .) 

What  is  an  animal?  Nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
answer  this  question.  Our  thoughts  in  a moment  recall  the 
image  of  the  stately  horse  shaking  his  neck  of  thunder,  and 
projecting  columns  of  vapour  through  his  translucent  nos- 
trils ; or  the  painted  tiger  crouching  in  the  jungle,  awaiting 
in  lithe  readiness  the  approach  of  some  unconscious  antelope 
to  make  his  mortal  spring ; or  the  trembling  antelope  itself, 
as  it  pants,  and  struggles,  and  groans  beneath  the  fangs  of 
its  merciless  foe.  Nothing  appears  simpler  than  to  define 
an  animal.  A being  with  head,  and  body,  and  limbs  ; full 
of  energy  and  vigour ; possessed  of  various  instincts ; 
master  of  many  ingenious  contrivances  all  helpful  to  its 
peculiar  economy ; executing  various  movements  ; manifest- 
ing intelligence  in  different  degrees,  and  governed  by  a 
wayward  will. 

True,  such  a creature  as  this  is  an  animal ; but  are  there 
no  animals  but  such  as  possess  these  characteristics  ? Let  us 
enumerate  a few  familiar  instances.  Look  at  the  ferocious 
crocodile.  Is  this  an  animal  ? “ Without  doubt,”  you 

answer.  The  serpent,  the  frog,  the  mackerel  ? “ Without 
doubt,”  you  still  reply.  The  worm,  the  caterpillar,  the 
snail,  the  oyster  ? “ Yes,”  you  say  still,  perhaps  hesitating 

a little  upon  the  last,  as  its  energy  and  vivacity  are  con- 
fessedly not  great.  Still,  probably,  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  an  oyster  as  an  animal,  though  one  in 
which  the  animal  life  is  in  about  its  lowest  condition ; and 
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you  think  you  have  got  through  your  catechism  without  any 
great  difficulty.  Stay : we  must  ask  you  to  descend  with 
us  a step  or  two  lower  than  the  oyster.  You  have,  perhaps, 
seen  on  the  sandy  shore  in  summer  the  flat  cakes  of  motion- 
less, colourless  jelly,  commonly  called  sea-blubber : are  these 
animals  ? If  you  have  seen  them  in  the  sea,  possibly  you 
will  consider  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  circular  disk 
at  regular  periods  as  an  indication  of  life,  though  you  begin 
to  see  that  in  such  a mass  of  clear  jelly  as  this,  without 
limbs,  without  organs,  without  senses,  without  intelligence, 
without  a power  of  governing  its  movements,  we  have 
departed  somewhat  considerably  from  such  a standard  of 
animal  nature  as  the  horse  or  the  tiger  presented. 

But  let  us  look  farther  yet.  The  brilliant-hued  sea 
anemone  that  adheres  to  the  rock,  and  expands  its  lovely 
fringed  disk  like  the  blossom  of  a flower, — what  is  this  ? 
People  call  it  an  animal-flower ; but  what  is  it,  animal  or 
flower  ? Probably  you  are  at  last  puzzled ; you  are  inclined 
to  think  it  a sort  of  marine  flower,  though  its  fleshy  sub- 
stance, and  its  shrinking  when  touched,  produce  some  mis- 
givings in  your  decision.  Well,  try  again.  In  the  baskets 
of  dried  sea-weed  which  are  exposed  for  sale  in  watering- 
places,  you  have  often  seen  the  papery  leaves  of  pale-brown 
hue,  or  feathery  plumes  of  pure  white,  mingled  with  the 
crimson  and  green  specimens.  You  have  never  doubted 
that  these  are  all  sea-weeds,  that  is  plants,  alike.  And  yet 
if  you  saw  these  growing  on  their  native  rocks,  plant-like  as 
they  are  in  form,  you  might  discern,  on  careful  examination 
with  a pocket  lens,  that  from  various  points  of  their  surface 
tiny  star-like  circles  of  radiating  points  were  protruding, 
that  possessed  spontaneous  motions,  and  exhibited  a shrink- 
ing sensitiveness  to  danger,  and  a power  of  seizing  and 
swallowing  food ; and  you  would  suspend,  if  not  alter,  your 
judgment. 
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If  now  we  ask,  Wliat  is  an  animal  ? you  will  confess 
that  the  answer  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appeared  at  first ; still 
there  remain  some  characters  common  to  all  the  beings  that 
we  have  glanced  at,  and  these  we  may  perhaps  conclude  to 
be  inseparable  from,  and  distinctive  of,  animal  existence.  Of 
these  characters,  the  most  constant  and  the  best  defined  are 
the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  and  the  possession  of  a 
stomach,  or  at  least  an  inclosed  cavity,  in  which  other  sub- 
stances are  converted  into  nutriment. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  characters,  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  Sensitive  plants  of  the  tropics,  the 
pinnate  leaflets  of  which  fold  together,  and  the  jointed  leaf- 
ribs  fall,  on  the  rude  touch  of  a foreign  body  ? What  to  the 
plant  called  Venus’  Fly-trap  (. Dioncea  muscipula ),  found  in 
the  marshes  of  North  America,  whose  broad  two-lobed 
leaves,  armed  with  strong  teeth  standing  up  from  the  surface, 
ordinarily  lie  widely  expanded ; but  when  an  insect  touches 
their  hairy  centres,  instantly  fly  up  like  a rat-gin,  the  teeth 
cross  each  other,  and  the  offending  fly  is  pierced,  and  held  a 
prisoner  until  it  dies  ? What  to  the  Gorachand  of  Bengal 
( Hedysarum  gyrans ),  whose  actions,  still  more  unaccount- 
able than  those  just  noticed,  are  thus  described  by  the 
younger  Linnaeus  ? “ No  sooner  had  the  plants  raised  from 

seed  acquired  their  ternate  leaves,  than  they  began  to  be  in 
motion  in  every  direction : this  movement  did  not  cease 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  vegetation,  nor  were  they 
observant  of  any  time,  order,  or  direction : one  leaflet  fre- 
quently revolved,  while  the  other  on  the  same  petiole  was 
quiescent ; sometimes  a few  leaflets  only  were  in  motion, 
then  almost  all  of  them  would  be  in  movement  at  once  ; the 
whole  plant  was  very  seldom  agitated,  and  that  only  during 
the  first  year.”  These  motions,  which  are  little  dancings  or 
startings  to  and  fro,  are  much  more  lively  in  the  native 
country  of  the  plant  than  in  our  best  stoves.  What  is 
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curious  is,  that  if  the  leaflets  be  held  between  the  fingers  for 
a short  time,  and  thus  prevented  from  moving,  immediately 
on  their  release  they  dance  with  renewed  rapidity,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  time. 

All  these,  however,  are  examples  of  motions  in  the  organs 
of  plants ; but  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  spon- 
taneous locomotion.  The  Oscillator  ice,  a tribe  of  minute 
plants  among  the  Confervce , derive  their  name  from  the 
spontaneous  movements  which  they  display.  They  oscillate 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  shift  their  position  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  often  travelling  ten  times  their  own  length  in 
a few  hours,  and  that  when  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  agitation  of  the  water  in  which  they  grow,  and  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  external  agents.  The  motion  of 
these  vegetable  tubes  has  a writhing,  twisting,  undulating, 
creeping  character ; almost  identical  with  that  of  animal 
movement. 

The  necessity  of  a stomachal  cavity  to  an  animal  is  a 
more  precise  distinction,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  one. 
Yet  even  this  is  not  without  obscurity.  The  Hydra , when 
turned  inside  out,  like  a glove,  absorbs  its  nutriment  as 
well  as  before,  though  the  surface  which  is  its  stomach  now 
was  before  external,  and  vice  versa . And  Dr.  Lindley 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  vegetable  organisms,  “ that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  whole  interior  of  a living  inde- 
pendent cell  is  not  a stomach.” 

It  will  now  be  readily  admitted  that  the  limits  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  exceedingly  indis- 
tinct and  subtile,  and  that  these  two  grand  divisions  of 
organised  being  merge  into  each  other  by  shadowy  and 
almost  imperceptible  gradations.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  there  are  any  boundaries  at  all. 

In  the  preceding  paper  we  described  beings  of  excessive 
minuteness,  but  of  energetic  motions,  most  of  which  have 
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been  universally  allowed  to  be  animals ; yet  a considerable 
number  of  those  which  were  included  by  the  illustrious 
Ehrenberg  in  the  same  class,  are  now  pretty  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  plants,  in  spite  of  their  movements,  and  con- 
stitute the  order  Diatomacece.  But  what  is  stranger  still  is, 
that  there  are  some  forms  which  are  animals  at  one  period 
of  their  lives  and  plants  at  another ! The  Green  Micro- 
glene  ( Microglena  monadina ),  a beautiful  oval  monad  not 
uncommon  in  our  ditches,  is  declared  by  Kiitzing  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a threadlike  plant,  which  he  names  Ulothrix 
gonota . From  the  cells  of  which  the  thread  is  made  up, 
the  minute  vegeto-animals  are  discharged  in  numbers  (See 
Plate  II.  Fig.  1,  a),  and  assume  the  form  of  an  oval  green 
monad,  with  a red  eye-speck,  a transparent  colourless  mouth, 
and  a delicate  proboscis  or  cilium  ( b ).  They  swim  energeti- 
cally, with  a vibratory  rotation  on  the  long  axis,  increase  by 
self-division  (c),  and  at  length,  by  transverse  constriction 
and  elongation  ( d ),  grow  into  jointed  vegetable  threads  (e), 
the  lowest  joint  still  retaining  the  eye-speck. 

This  interesting  phenomenon,  the  reality  of  which  has 
been  ascertained  by  Kiitzing  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
dissipates  the  idea  of  any  supposed  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  organic  kingdoms  of  nature ; and  proves  that 
the  disputes  which  have  been  so  pertinaciously  maintained 
between  zoologists  and  botanists  on  their  boundary  question, 
have  been  concerning  words  rather  than  things. 

Among  the  organisms  the  position  of  which  has  been 
most  debated  are  some  very  familiar  to  us,  from  our  habitual 
employment  of  some  of  the  species  for  domestic  purposes. 
They  constitute  the  extensive  and  widely-distributed  class 
Porifera , or  the  Sponges,  the  history  of  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  We  shall  not  enumerate  the  names  or 
record  the  opinions  of  the  controversialists  who  have  con- 
tended for  scientific  dominion  over  these  bodies ; naturalists 
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of  the  highest  eminence  have  been  arrayed  on  each  side. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  J ohnston,  the  learned  historian  of  British  Sponges,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  being  listened  to  with  respect ; and  we 
quote  him  the  rather  because  his  decisions,  while  they 
tersely  exhibit  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  have  so  yielded  to 
accumulated  evidence  as  to  shift  from  the  side  first  advo- 
cated to  the  opposite. 

When  the  “ History  of  the  British  Zoophytes”  was  pub- 
lished, the  author  omitted  the  Sponges,  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing  : “ If  they  are 
not  the  productions  of  Polypes,  the  zoologist  who  retains 
them  in  his  province  must  contend  that  they  are,  indivi- 
dually, animals ; an  opinion  to  which  I cannot  assent,  seeing 
that  they  have  no  animal  structure  or  individual  organs,  and 
exhibit  no  one  function  usually  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Like  vegetables,  they  are  perma- 
nently fixed ; like  vegetables,  they  are  non-irritable ; their 
movements,  like  those  of  vegetables,  are  extrinsical  and  in- 
voluntary ; their  nutriment  is  elaborated  in  no  appropriated 
digestive  sac ; and,  like  cryptogamous  vegetables,  or  algae, 
they  usually  grow  and  ramify  in  forms  determined  by  local 
circumstances  ; and  if  they  present  some  peculiarities  in  the 
mode  of  the  imbibition  of  their  food  and  in  their  secretions, 
yet  even  in  these  they  evince  a nearer  affinity  to  plants  than 
any  animal  whatever.”* 

A few  years  later,  however,  the  learned  writer  published 
his  “ History  of  British  Sponges,”  in  the  Introduction  to 
which  he  elaborately  examines  the  whole  question,  con- 
cluding with  the  following  verdict : “ Few,  on  examining 
the  green  Spongilla , would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a vege- 
table, a conclusion  which  the  exacter  examination  of  the 
naturalist  seems  to  have  proved  to  be  correct ; and  when  we 
* Brit.  Zooph.  p.  29. 
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pass  on  from  it  to  an  examination  of  tlie  calcareous  and  sili- 
ceous marine  genera,  the  impression  is  not  so  much  weak- 
ened but  that  we  can  still  say  with  Professor  Owen,  ‘ that  if 
a line  could  be  drawn  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  the  Sponges  should  be  placed  upon  the  vegetable 
side  of  that  line.’  We  shall  possibly,  however,  arrive  at  an 
opposite  conclusion  if,  proceeding  in  our  inquiry,  we  follow 
the  siliceous  species,  insensibly  gliding,  on  the  one  hand,  into 
the  fibro-corneous  sponge,  filled  with  its  mucilaginous  fishy 
slime,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  fleshy  Tethya , in  whose 
oscula  the  first  signs  of  an  obscure  irritability  show  them- 
selves. Sponges,  therefore,  appear  to  be  true  zoophytes ; 
and  it  imparts  additional  interest  to  their  study  to  consider 
them,  as  they  probably  are,  the  first  matrix  and  cradle  of 
organic  life,  and  exhibiting  before  us  the  lowest  organisa- 
tions compatible  with  its  existence.”  * 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  cognisant  of  only  one 
kind  of  Sponge, — the  soft,  plump,  woolly,  pale-brown  article, 
so  indispensable  in  our  dressing-rooms  ; or,  at  the  most,  two, 
if  they  chance  to  have  noticed  the  large-pored,  coarser  sort 
with  which  grooms  wash  carriages.  It  may  surprise  such 
persons  to  be  informed  that  the  streams  and  shores  of  the 
British  Isles  produce  upwards  of  sixty  distinct  species  of 
Sponge ; and  that  every  coast,  especially  in  the  tropical  seas, 
where  they  are  very  numerous  and  varied,  has  species 
peculiar  to  itself. 

A Sponge,  as  it  is  used  in  domestic  economy,  is  merely  a 
skeleton ; it  is  the  solid  frame -work  which  in  life  supported 
the  softer  flesh.  This  skeleton  is  composed  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances,  — flint,  lime,  or  a peculiar  horny  matter. 
The  first  two  are  crystallised,  and  take  the  appearance  of 
spicular  needles  either  simple  or  compound,  varying  greatly 
as  to  their  length,  thickness,  shape,  and  curvature,  but  con- 
* Brit.  Spong.  p.  68. 
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stant  in  form  in  the  same  species.  The  horny  matter,  of 
which  the  common  domestic  Sponge  affords  an  example,  is 
arranged  in  slender,  elastic,  translucent,  tough,  solid  fibres, 
united  to  each  other  irregularly  at  various  points,  and  in 
every  direction,  and  thus  forming  an  open  netted  mass  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  of  the  whole  Sponge.  The  horny 
Sponges  are  almost  confined  to  the  warmer  seas,  but  the 
siliceous  and  calcareous  kinds  are  common  with  us,  espe- 
cially the  former. 

The  solid  parts  are,  during  life,  invested  with  a glairy 
transparent  slime,  so  fluid  in  most  species  as  to  run  off  when 
the  Sponge  is  taken  out  of  its  native  element ; yet  this  clear 
slime  is  the  flesh  of  the  animal. 

The  spicula,  whether  of  flint  or  lime,  or  the  horny  fibres, 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  numberless  pores,  with  which  the 
whole  animal  is  perforated ; it  is  to  these  that  our  common 
Sponge  owes  its  most  valuable  property  of  imbibing  and 
retaining  water,  as  we  shall  presently  see  when  we  investi- 
gate the  history  of  this  species  in  detail.  In  life  the  sur- 
rounding water  is  made  to  flow  through  these  pores  by  a 
continual  current  (interrupted,  however,  at  the  will  of  the 
animal)  from  without  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  But 
whither  goes  this  current  ? The  pores  lead  into  large  chan- 
nels, which  also  run  through  the  body,  like  the  drains  from 
individual  houses,  which  run  into  the  main  sewers ; and 
these  open  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  by  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous orifices  called  oscula , or  mouths.  From  these  latter 
the  effete  water  is  poured  in  forcible  streams,  and  thus  a 
circulating  current  is  maintained. 

It  was  Dr.  Grant  who  first  established  the  fact  of  this 
current  from  personal  observation.  His  account  of  the  dis- 
covery is  full  of  interest.  “I  put  a small  branch,”  he  ob- 
serves, “ of  the  Spongia  coalita , with  some  sea-water,  into  a 
watch-glass,  under  the  microscope,  and,  on  moving  the 
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watch-glass  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  apertures  on  the  side 
of  the  Sponge  fully  into  view,  I beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  this  living  fountain  vomiting  forth 
from  a circular  cavity  an  impetuous  torrent  of  liquid  matter, 
and  hurling  along,  in  rapid  succession,  opaque  masses,  which 
it  strewed  everywhere  around.  The  beauty  and  novelty  of 
such  a scene  in  the  animal  kingdom  long  arrested  my  atten- 
tion ; but  after  twenty-five  minutes  of  constant  observation 
I was  obliged  to  withdraw  my  eye,  from  fatigue,  without 
having  seen  the  torrent  for  one  instant  change  its  direction, 
or  diminish  in  the  slightest  degree  the  rapidity  of  its  course. 
I continued  to  watch  the  same  orifice,  at  short  intervals,  for 
five  hours, — sometimes  observing  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a time, — but  still  the  stream  rolled  on  with  a constant 
and  equal  velocity.”  The  vehemence  of  the  current  then 
began  to  diminish,  and  in  about  an  hour  ceased.* 

No  one  can  have  looked  with  any  attention  at  the  rocks 
on  any  part  of  our  shores  that  are  left  exposed  by  the  sea 
at  low  spring-tide,  without  noticing  irregular  masses  of 
yellow  fleshy  substance  incrusting  them,  which  rise  into 
little  conical  hillocks  perforated  at  the  extremity,  like  the 
crater-cones  of  tiny  volcanoes.  This  is  the  Crumb -of-bread 
Sponge  ( Halichondria  panicea ),  one  of  our  most  common 
species ; and  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  displaying  the  cur- 
rents of  which  we  have  been  speaking  (see  Fig.  2).  • Dr. 
Grant  remarks  that  it  presents  the  strongest  current  which 
he  had  seen.  “ Two  entire  round  portions  of  this  sponge,” 
he  says,  “ were  placed  together  in  a glass  of  sea-water,  with 
their  orifices  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  distance  of  two 
inches ; they  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  like  two  living  bat- 
teries, and  soon  covered  each  other  with  feculent  matter.  I 
placed  one  of  them  in  a shallow  vessel,  and  just  covered  its 
surface  and  highest  orifice  with  water.  On  strewing  some 
* Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  xiii.  102. 
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powdered  chalk  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  currents 
were  visible  at  a great  distance ; and  on  placing  some  small 
pieces  of  cork  or  of  dry  paper  over  the  apertures,  I could 
perceive  them  moving  by  the  force  of  the  current,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  table  on  which  the  specimen 
rested.* 

The  publication  of  these  facts  convinced  naturalists  that 
the  gelatinous  flesh  of  the  Sponge  exerted  some  vigorous 
action  by  which  the  currents  were  maintained,  and  cilia  were 
suspected  to  be  the  organs.  But  the  closest  scrutiny  failed  to 
detect  them,  until  first  Dr.  Dobie,  and  then  Mr.  Bowerbank, 
succeeded  in  seeing  them  in  action  in  a living  native  Sponge. 
In  similar  situations  to  those  where  the  Crumb -of- bread 
Sponge  occurs,  may  be  found,  but  much  more  rarely,  the  ele- 
gant Sack  Sponge  ( Grantia  compressa :).  It  takes  the  form 
of  a little  flattened  bag  of  angular  outline,  and  of  a whitish 
hue,  with  an  orifice  at  each  angle.  The  bags,  which  are  fre- 
quently clustered,  hang  by  a slender  base  from  the  stalks  of 
sea-weeds,  or  from  the  naked  rocks  (Fig.  3).  When  exa- 
mined they  are  found  to  be  hollow,  with  thin  walls ; and  if  a 
small  portion  be  torn  off,  and  placed  beneath  a microscope, 
it  will  exhibit  well  the  structure  of  a spicular  Sponge.  The 
substance  will  appear  crowded,  and  almost  composed,  of  cal- 
careous crystals,  most  of  which  are  stars  of  three  radiating 
points,  but  some  are  linear  needles,  and  on  the  exterior  are 
many  which  are  pointed  at  one  end,  and  terminate  in  a bent, 
club -like  knob  at  the  other. 

It  was  this  species  which,  under  Mr.  Bowerbank’s  expe- 
rienced eye  and  delicate  manipulation,  revealed  the  moving 
cilia.  By  tearing  specimens  in  pieces  (for  the  use  of  the 
keenest  cutting  instruments  so  crushed  the  texture  as  to 
destroy  the  parts),  and  examining  the  separated  edges  with 
high  powers,  he  found  that  the  sides  are’  composed  of  a 
* Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  xiii.  104. 
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number  of  hexagonal  cells,  defined  by  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  triradiate  spicula,  and  having  their  walls  formed 
by  a multitude  of  nucleated  granules  (Fig.  4).  These  an- 
gular cells  are  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
Sponge,  extending  from  the  outer  surface  to  the  inner ; and 
they  are  crossed,  near  the  middle,  by  a thin  partition,  perfo- 
rated in  the  centre.  In  this  perforation,  several  long,  whip- 
like cilia  were  seen  lashing  with  energy,  and  the  same 
organs  were  afterwards  found  to  be  connected  with  the 
granules  of  which  the  cell-walls  were  composed.  By  means 
of  the  wavings  of  these  cilia,  then,  the  water  is  made  to  flow 
through  the  cells  from  without,  being  discharged  into  the 
interior  of  the  sack,  and  poured  out  in  streams  from  the 
orifices  ( oscula ) which  terminate  the  angles  of  the  Sponge.* 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  discovery  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  animal  nature  of  the  Sponges. 

In  our  next  paper  we  propose  to  examine  in  detail  the 
economy,  uses,  and  history  of  our  Officinal  Sponge,  with  some 
further  interesting  particulars  common  to  the  whole  class. 

P.  H.  G. 


* Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  iii.  137. 
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Every  good  Mussulman  considers  it  a duty  to  perform, 
once  in  his  life,  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  his  Prophet  at 
Mecca ; and  every  American  endeavours  to  make  at  least 
one  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  But  the  most  devout 
Osmanlee  that  prostrates  himself  before  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet  can  feel  no  access  of  fervour  that  will  compare 
with  the  sensations  inspired,  even  in  a mind  and  heart  of 
ordinary  sensibility,  by  the  sight  of  this  sublime  cataract, — 
the  wonder  of  the  Atlantic  world, — the  glorious  temple  not 
made  with  hands,  where  the  incense  of  nature  rises  for  ever 
towards  Nature’s  God,  as  the  compressed  waters  of  one  vast 
inland  sea  pour  down  into  another. 

On  arriving  at  Niagara,  my  young  companion  and 
myself,  notwithstanding  our  impatience,  had  sufficient  self- 
command  to  resolve  on  economising  our  enjoyment,  or, 
rather,  lengthening  it  out,  in  seeing  Niagara  by  degrees  ; 
reserving  for  the  last  the  grand  view  that  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  Falls  at  once.  We  found  that  we  were  right, 
and  that  the  sum  of  our  delight  was  greater  in  consequence. 

They  commence  very  gradually,  where  the  bottom  of  the 
river  first  becomes  slightly  rocky.  A few  bells  of  white 
foam  are  scattered  far  apart  on  the  surface  of  the  dark  green 
water,  the  current  seeming  to  increase  in  velocity.  As  it 
proceeds,  the  foam-specks  become  larger  and  closer  till  they 
run  into  long  wreaths.  Then  these  wreaths  unite,  and 
become  ridges ; and  the  ridges  follow  each  other  so  closely, 
that  they  blend  together  into  high  wide  crests  of  foam  that 
stretch  from  shore  to  shore ; crowding  one  upon  another, 
hurrying  wildly  on  into  those  before  them,  and  overtaken  by 
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those  behind.  By  the  time  the  Rapids  have  passed  the 
Cataract  Hotel,  scarcely  a streak  of  green  can  be  discovered 
among  them,  so  covered  is  the  whole  channel  with  spreading 
masses  of  snowy  white. 

Our  next  and  best  view  of  the  Rapids  was  from  the 
bridge  thrown  across  them  to  Bath  Island,  from  whence 
there  is  another  and  much  smaller  one  to  Ship  Island,  a 
picturesque  little  spot  covered  with  trees,  most  of  them 
pines,  the  tallest  of  which  slant  backwards,  something  like 
the  masts  of  a vessel ; and  there  is  one  with  the  stem  inclin- 
ing forward,  in  the  manner  of  a bowsprit,  its  lower  branches 
almost  dipping  into  the  foam.  We  sat  here  awhile  on  a 
rustic  bench  beneath  the  shade,  and  looked  up  and  down, 
and  all  around,  scarcely  knowing  where  to  fix  our  eyes. 
Our  islet  lay  trembling  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  white  and 
maddening  waters  that  seemed  ready  every  moment  as  they 
hurried  past  to  tear  it  from  its  foundation  and  sweep  it 
away  over  the  Falls.  Looking  up  the  stream  we  saw  an 
ocean  of  froth,  whirling  and  tumbling  amid  the  sunken 
reefs ; whilst  innumerable  torrents  leaped  over  the  ledges, 
or,  like  the  jet  of  a vast  fountain,  rebounded  from  the  rocks, 
and  danced  up,  high  and  sparkling,  in  the  bright  summer  air. 
But  the  rocks,  though  they  enraged  the  waters  to  fury,  could 
not  arrest  their  force.  On  they  came,  terrific  in  all  their 
velocity ; roaring,  rushing,  surging,  flying  along  as  if  madly 
eager  to  hasten  their  headlong  plunge  down  the  tremendous 
precipice. 

It  was  here  I first  experienced  those  indescribable  sensa- 
tions of  delight,  overpowered  by  feelings  of  awe  and  re- 
verence, without  which  few  have  looked  on  Niagara.  My 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  I could  not  speak.  I felt  as  if 
the  spirit  of  the  Creator  was  before  me,  and  almost  in  His 
own  divine  form  I seemed  to  hear  His  holy  voice,  and  feared 
to  interrupt  it. 
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Retracing  our  steps,  we  again  crossed  the  bridges,  and 
then  descended  a high  steep  bank,  which,  when  half-way 
down,  brought  us  in  view  of  the  whole  of  the  American 
Falls  : the  flood,  on  arriving  near  the  pitch  of  the  pre- 
cipitous ledge,  branching  off  to  supply  a whole  crescent  of 
cataracts.  Rolling  over  the  summits  of  these  cliffs,  and 
pouring  down  in  vast  white  sheets  tinted  with  the  liveliest 
green,  we  saw  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Falls 
descending  from  the  main  branch  of  the  Rapids ; light, 
feathery  flakes  of  foam  springing  off  from  the  sides  of  the 
torrent  and  trickling  in  silver  rills  over  the  dark  and  broken 
masses  of  stone,  from  whose  crevices,  for  ever  wet,  grew  out 
such  shrubs  and  plants  as  love  to  climb  about  the  rocks  and 
delight  in  perpetual  moisture. 

When  my  thoughts  and  feelings  began  to  take  a definite 
form,  my  only  regret  was,  that  every  being  that  I loved, 
every  one  indeed  that  I knew,  was  not  there  at  that  moment 
to  look  at  Niagara.  It  seemed  like  something  too  grand, 
too  beautiful,  to  last ; like  a magnificent  scene  that  would 
pass  away  while  we  were  yet  gazing  on  it.  I could  imagine 
nothing  more  charming  than  to  live  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood for  at  least  a year ; seeing  it  under  all  its  different 
aspects ; in  sunshine  and  in  tempest ; glittering  beneath  the 
bright  sky  of  summer,  and  darkening  beneath  a canopy  of 
heavy  storm-clouds ; the  lightning  flashing  across  its  ever- 
rolling  torrents,  and  the  thunder  of  upper  air  uniting  with 
that  whose  deep  tones  ascend  for  ever  from  the  caverned 
recesses  at  its  feet.  I thought  how  it  must  look  tinted  with 
the  crimson  and  purple  clouds  that  curtain  the  close  of  an 
autumnal  day,  “ when  the  clear  cold  evening’s  declining,” 
and  the  fantastic  trees  of  these  islands  and  these  rocks  come 
out  in  the  varied  and  glowing  colours  of  that  gorgeous 
season, — colours  scarcely  less  splendid  than  those  of  the 
sunset  sky.  And  in  winter,  when  it  has  all  its  beauties  to 
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itself,  when  the  trees  are  denuded,  the  rock-plants  withered, 
masses  of  ice  lying  along  the  shores,  and  the  country  round 
presenting  one  vast  desert  of  snow  ; even  in  winter  Niagara 
must  still  be  beautiful  in  the  crystal  pendants  hung  on  the 
rocks  and  trees  by  its  freezing  spray ; and  sublime  in  the 
overpowering  force  with  which  it  struggles  against  the  ice 
that  vainly  essays  to  block  up  its  progress. 

Nature  is  always  true  to  herself,  and  the  land-scenery 
about  Niagara  is  in  unison  with  that  of  the  water.  The 
rocks,  chiefly  of  brown  sandstone  and  blue  limestone,  are 
lofty,  wild,  and  rugged.  Some  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
some  slope  back,  and  others  project  forward,  impending 
over  the  raging  waters.  In  some  places  they  are  deeply 
honeycombed  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  spray.  The 
trees  and  wild  vines  that  grow  from  the  fissures  of  these 
rifted  walls  appear  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  support, 
clasping  their  tangled  and  dripping  roots  and  their  twining 
branches  against  the  masses  of  cracked,  disjointed  stone, 
which  seem  already  loosened  in  their  sockets.  Even  a 
lonely  cluster  of  wild  flowers  sometimes  glows  beneath  the 
shadow  of  an  overhanging  block  of  stone. 

The  solemn  colouring  of  these  gigantic  rocks,  comprising 
all  the  darkest  shades  of  brown  and  grey,  forms  a fine  con- 
trast to  the  flowing  masses  of  dazzling  white  and  lovely 
green  to  which  no  pencil  has  ever  yet  done  justice.  The 
green  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  indeed  like  nothing  that  can 
be  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the  green  of  the  sea  in  fathom 
water,  nor  the  deep  blue  green  of  the  lakes  ; neither  is  it 
the  reflexion  of  the  trees  on  the  banks.  It  is  “ something 
more  exquisite  still,” — a colour  so  beautiful,  so  peculiar, 
that  no  art  can  successfully  imitate  it.  Imagine  vast  and 
ever-falling  torrents  of  dissolved  alabaster,  shaded  with 
liquid  emerald  slightly  blended  with  molten  turquoise,  and 
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yon  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  tlie  tinting  of  those  trans- 
cendent waters. 

Amid  the  numerous  beauties  of  the  Falls  the  spray  is  not 
the  least.  It  rises  in  light  misty  clouds  from  the  turmoil  of 
conflicting  eddies,  and  the  vast  bed  of  foam  that  rolls  around 
their  feet,  and  dances  upward  in  a thousand  jets, — the 
liquid  dust  of  the  cataract,  the  white  smoke  of  this  volcano 
of  raging  waters.  It  is  said  that  in  a clear  day  the  smoke 
of  Niagara  may  be  seen  at  Buffalo.  We  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  witness  the  rainbow  that,  in  a certain  position  of 
the  sunlight,  is  so  frequently  beheld  upon  the  mist-clouds 
that  ascend  from  the  Horse-shoe  Fall.  But  we  looked  down 
upon  several  small  horizontal  rainbows  lying  flat  upon  the 
surface  of  the  froth  beneath  the  rock  on  which  we  stood. 

The  depth  to  which  the  Falls  descend  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  rocks  and  caverns  at  their  feet  are  only  indi- 
cated by  the  vast  body  of  surging  water  that  whirls  and 
roars  among  them,  and  that  after  raging,  seething,  smoking, 
flying  upwards  and  downwards,  and  tumbling  into  a thou- 
sand varied  forms,  gradually  resolves  itself  into  long  white 
reefs  and  ripples,  diminishing  in  magnitude  and  contiguity 
till  they  scatter  into  snowy  bells  and  float  off  upon  the  dark 
green  surface  of  the  river  below. 

We  gazed  with  unwearied  and  increasing  interest,  con- 
tinually discovering  new  beauties.  In  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  sound  of  the  Falls  was  less  loud  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. There  were,  in  fact,  two  sounds  perpetually  accom- 
panying each  other,  and  seeming  like  the  tenor  and  bass  in 
music.  One  sound  was  that  of  an  everlasting  pouring  and 
splashing  ; the  other  was  a low  and  awful  thunder-tone,  that 
for  ever  murmured  far  down  beneath  us,  coming  up  from 
the  caverned  recesses  of  the  sunken  rocks,-  and  shaking  the 
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ground  on  which  we  stood.  I think  there  is  some  exaggera- 
tion  in  most  reports  of  the  great  distances  at  which  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  can  be  heard. 

Though  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of  Niagara,  I had  not 
anticipated  its  surpassing  beauty.  It  was,  indeed,  a divine 
picture  painted  by  an  Omnipotent  Artist.  All  that  has  been 
done  by  His  hand  was  perfect ; the  design,  the  colouring, 
the  accessories, — not  a touch  could  be  added  to  improve  it. 
The  water,  the  rocks,  the  trees  — all  harmonised,  all  com- 
bined to  produce  a scene  unequalled  in  the  universe, — 
graceful  in  its  wildness,  lovely  in  its  strength,  beautiful  in 
its  terrific  and  resistless  power. 

Next  day,  after  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  roar  of  the 
waters,  we  rose  in  time  to  see  the  Falls  beaming  in  the 
rays  of  early  morning  ; and  immediately  after  breakfast  we 
crossed  the  river  to  view  Niagara  from  the  Canadian  side. 
On  our  way  we  visited  the  “ Burning  Spring,”  which  is 
sheltered  by  a small  wooden  building,  or  shanty.  In  the 
middle  of  the  spring  is  placed  a sort  of  churn-shaped,  bot- 
tomless barrel,  within  which  the  water,  as  it  wells  up,  is 
kept  continually  in  a boiling  state  by  the  gas  that  rises 
beneath.  The  man  in  attendance  lifted  off  the  barrel,  and 
then  lighting  a twisted  paper  at  a lamp,  he  set  fire  to  the 
water ; the  surface  of  which  was  immediately  covered  with 
a bright,  clear  blaze,  that  rose  up  and  continued  burning  for 
some  minutes.  After  the  flame  had  exhausted  itself,  and 
subsided  for  the  present,  the  man  dipped  two  glasses  into 
the  spring,  and  presented  each  of  us  with  a tumbler  of  its 
very  clear  water ; which,  on  tasting,  we  found,  to  our  sur- 
prise, was  cool  and  palatable,  having  no  peculiar  taste  or 
odour.  He  told  us  that  this  wonderful  spring  was  accident- 
ally discovered,  in  consequence  of  some  hunters  who  had 
rested  beside  it,  and  kindled  a fire  to  cook  their  game,  hav- 
ing left  the  fire  burning  when  they  departed ; so  that  one  of 
1 N 
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the  logs  had  rolled  into  the  water,  and  ignited  it.  In  this 
state  it  was  found  by  some  persons  who  came  along  imme- 
diately after.  Specimens  of  the  rock  near  the  bottom  of  the 
spring  are  kept  here  for  sale.  They  look  very  volcanic. 

From  the  Burning  Spring  we  took  a circuit  round,  till 
the  carriage  at  last  set  us  down  on  the  Table  Bock,  which, 
sloping  inward  as  it  descends,  shelves  out  at  the  top,  like  a 
broad  cornice,  impending  frightfully  over  the  abyss  below. 
It  requires  some  nerve  to  look  down  from  the  extreme  edge 
of  this  vast  hanging  shelf,  which  seems  to  tremble  beneath 
your  feet  from  the  vibration  of  the  air  forced  against  it  by 
the  immense  body  of  water  that  thunders  down  beside  you. 
Here  you  have  the  nearest  and  most  magnificent  view  of  the 
Horse-shoe  Fall,  the  largest  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Canada  side.  The  height  is  computed  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  feet,  and  that  of  the  great  Fall  on  the  New  York 
side  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

We  next  went  to  the  house  where  proper  dresses  are 
furnished  to  persons  desirous  of  passing  under  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall.  For  myself,  I thought  not  even  an  instant  of 
attempting  this  exploit ; but  my  companion,  another  gentle- 
man, and  a young  lady,  prepared  for  the  enterprise.  Accom- 
panied by  some  others  of  the  party,  I followed  these  adven- 
turers down  a long,  steep  flight  of  wooden  steps,  erected 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
stood  to  see  them  go  in.  On  turning  an  angle  of  the  cliff, 
they  were  for  a few  minutes  lost  to  view,  and  then,  to  our 
great  relief,  they  emerged,  the  lady  led  on  by  the  guide,  a 
stout  black  man,  who  said  he  went  under  the  Fall  twenty 
times  a-day.  I shuddered  as  I saw  them  enter  the  dark, 
misty  cavern  between  the  vast  projecting  sheet  of  water  and 
the  rock  behind  it.  Of  this  cavern  I had  heard  awful 
accounts ; but  still  no  instance  is  recorded  of  any  one,  amidst 
its  gloomy  recesses  and  on  its  narrow  and  slippery  pathway, 
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having  actually  lost  his  footing  and  his  life ; for,  in  this 
frightful  excursion,  to  miss  one  is  to  lose  the  other.  The 
path  is  a shelf,  wet  and  slimy,  and  not  three  feet  wide,  pro- 
jecting from  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  sloping  downwards. 
It  overhangs  a precipice  seventy  feet  high,  the  base  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  surging  waters  below  ; and  above,  it 
towers  up  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet.  When  on  this  peril- 
ous platform,  where  to  look  up  or  to  look  down  is  equally 
terrific,  you  see  far  above  you  the  inside  of  the  cataract 
rolling  over  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  which,  inclining  for- 
ward, forms,  high  overhead,  an  arch  of  rock  and  water  ; the 
vast  sheet  of  fluid  appearing  to  come  down  in  a solid  mass, 
and  with  its  heavy  curtain  shutting  out  the  world  from  your 
view. 

On  first  entering  this  gloomy  recess,  the  rush  of  the 
caverned  wind  almost  deprives  one  of  breath.  You  are  deaf- 
ened and  confused  by  the  loud  noise  of  the  warring  elements; 
and  the  blinding  spray,  flying  in  your  face,  causes  you  to 
hold  down  your  head  and  close  your  eyes.  This  being  the 
moment  of  fear,  is,  therefore,  the  moment  of  danger.  After 
the  first  shock,  the  men  who  venture  into  this  strange  and 
appalling  region  always  recover  their  presence  of  mind ; 
and,  directed  by  the  guide,  proceed  unshrinkingly  along  the 
slanting  and  slippery  ledge,  with  steady  eye,  firm  step,  and 
well-braced  nerves.  They  find  courage  to  cast  their  gaze 
upward  at  the  roof  of  rock  that  seems  ready  to  break  down 
with  the  heavy  weight  of  the  water  that  pours  over  it. 
They  advance  towards  the  dim  chaos  of  mist  and  darkness 
which  bounds  their  view  as  they  look  before  them,  and 
whose  secrets  have  never  been  discovered.  But  the  guide 
warns  them  to  turn  back,  as  they  have  reached  the  Termina- 
tion Bock  ; and  in  attempting  to  proceed  further  they  may 
return  no  more.  The  ladies  that  venture  behind  the  Fall 
feel,  usually,  more  terror  and  find  more  difficulty  than  they 
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anticipate ; and  they  cling  fearfully  to  the  hand  of  the 
guide,  depending  on  him  at  every  step. 

I was  glad,  indeed,  when  I saw  our  young  adventurers 
come  out  in  safety  from  the  wild  horrors  of  this  dark  and 
dangerous  passage.  They  soon  joined  us  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  The  gentlemen  were  drenched  with  the  spray ; 
but  it  had  run  off  from  the  oiled-cloth  wrapper  of  the  young 
lady  without  penetrating  it.  She  looked  pale,  and  said,  that 
having  now  satisfied  her  curiosity,  she  would  never  again 
try  the  feat  of  passing  under  the  Fall.  The  youngest  of  the 
gentlemen  said  he  liked  it  so  well,  that  if  he  lived  at  Niagara 
he  should  delight  in  taking  this  cold  vapour -bath  every  day. 

I cannot  better  conclude  this  sketch  than  by  introducing 
the  beautiful  lines  written  by  Lord  Morpeth  at  Niagara; 
believing  that  those  to  whom  they  are  new  will  read  them 
with  very  great  pleasure,  and  those  who  have  read  them 
before  will  gladly  peruse  them  again : — 

“ There’s  nothing  great  or  bright,  thou  glorious  Fall  l 
Thou  mayst  not  to  the  fancy’s  sense  recall  — 

The  thunder- riven  cloud,  the  lightning’s  leap, 

The  stirring  of  the  chambers  of  the  deep, 

Earth’s  emerald -green,  and  many-tinted  dyes, 

The  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  upper  skies, 

The  tread  of  armies  thickening  as  they  come, 

The  boom  of  cannon,  and  the  beat  of  drum, 

The  brow  of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace, 

The  passion,  and  the  prowess  of  our  race, 

The  song  of  Homer  in  its  loftiest  hour, 

The  unresisted  sweep  of  Roman  power, 

Britannia’s  trident  on  the  azure  sea, 

America’s  young  shout  of  liberty  ! 

Oh  ! may  the  wars  that  madden  in  thy  deeps, 

There  spend  their  rage,  nor  climb  th’ encircling  steeps  ; 

And  till  the  conflict  of  thy  surges  cease, 

The  nations  on  thy  banks  repose  in  peace.’’ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“ When  I fell  sick,  an’  very  sick, 

An’  very  sick,  just  like  to  dee, 

A gentleman  o’  good  account, 

He  cam’  on  purpose  to  visit  me.” — Old  Ballad. 

It  was  a blustering  December  day, — no  snow  to  lay  the 
dust  or  to  allay  the  cold  with  its  bright  reflexions  ; and 
Winter  himself  seemed  shivering,  despoiled  of  his  ermine 
cloak. 

In  that  very  spirit  in  which  some  people  seek  out  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature,  the  wind  careered  about, — 
picked  up  all  the  dust  and  straws  it  could  find,  and  showered 
them  upon  the  heads  of  innocent  and  well-dressed  people. 
Not  exclusively,  to  be  sure  the  wind  was  impartial  in  its 
bestowings ; but  if  mischief  may  be  measured  by  the  trouble 
it  gives,  and  the  effects  it  leaves  behind  it,  then  did  “ the 
upper  ten”  get  more  than  their  share  that  day.  It  mattered 
little  to  the  chimney-sweeps  that  their  caps  were  stuck  with 
dry  leaves,  and  their  brown  blankets  flung  about  in  every 
fantastical  way — a la  Don  and  a la  Boreas — the  carmen  had 
no  veils  to  blow  off ; and  if  now  and  then  a rowdy’s  hat 
flew  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  nobody  pitied  him,  and 
the  hat  was  none  the  worse.  But  the  ladies,  who  fought 
the  wind  at  every  corner,  and  came  upon  an  ambush  of 
full-grown  zephyrs  in  most  unexpected  places,  found  the 
enemy’s  reinforcements  to  be  far  beyond  their  own ; while 
hair  was  frizzed  after  every  fashion  not  approved ; the 
colour  of  dark  hats  became  doubtful ; and  if  white  ones  ever 
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looked  white  again,  it  was  only  because  in  town  one  takes 
a medium  standard  of  purity. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  sky  was  sometimes  quite  clear, 
and  in  the  sunshine  the  driver  of  some  incoming  stage 
loomed  out  from  his  high  station,  and  hackney-coachmen 
became  visible.  Then,  with  the  next  gust,  the  clouds 
rushed  on,  as  white  and  almost  as  light  as  snowflkes, — 
drifting,  meeting,  covering  the  blue,  and  causing  an  instant 
fall  in  the  thermometer. 

Through  the  throng  of  men  and  things  a gig  made  its 
way,  unmolested,  but  not  unheeded.  Everybody  looks  at 
a doctor’s  gig,  though  everybody  has  seen  one  every  day  of 
his  life, — everybody  looks  and  wonders  with  a strange  sort 
of  interest.  And  there  is  always  the  same  thing  to  be  seen. 
On  the  one  seat  a remarkably  comfortable-looking  gentle- 
man, in  his  multitude  of  greatcoats  and  wrappers  (no  doctor 
ever  looked  anything  but  comfortable)  ; while  the  other  seat 
contains,  with  great  ease,  a comparatively  thin  individual, 
hardly  a sketch  of  the  doctor,  and  usually  habited  in  a cap, 
mittens,  and  a red  worsted  comforter.  He  enjoys,  moreover, 
a share  of  the  boot. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  everybody  looks ; for  there  is 
a strange  meeting  of  life  and  death  in  the  air  of  that  gig, — 
its  errand  and  itself  so  widely  different ! 

The  house  towards  which  this  one  went  had  been  al- 
ready visited  by  the  wind  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day ; and  there  it  had  demanded  admittance  as  noisily  as  at 
any  other  house  in  the  whole  street.  But  of  late  the  wind  had 
grown  respectful ; and  though  just  at  the  time  when  the 
doctor  drove  up  Broadway,  it  made  one  desperate  dash  at 
the  third-story  windows,  piling  dry  leaves  and  dust  on  every 
sash, — something  it  saw  there  seemed  to  calm  its  mood  ; — 
the  wind  not  only  went  down  sighing,  but  took  the  dry 
leaves  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

“ I feel  it  not.” — “ Then  take  it  every  hour.” 

“ It  makes  me  worse.” — “Why  then  it  shows  its  power.” 

% Crabbe. 

“ The  doctor ’s  come,  Miss  Rosalie,”  said  a woman,  open- 
ing the  door  of  that  very  third-story  room.  “ Been  spry, 
aint  he  ? I shouldn’t  wonder  if  his  horse  was  somethin’ 
more  than  common.  But  he’s  come,  anyway.  What’s  to  be 
done  with  him  ? ” 

“ Show  him  up  here,  Martha.” 

And  as  the  door  closed,  the  young  lady’s  eyes  came  back 
to  the  bed  by  which  she  sat. 

A child  lay  there,  in  that  drowsiness  which  is  of  fever, 
not  of  sleep ; to  which  the  hot  cheek  and  the  uneasy  posture 
alike  bore  witness.  She  was  not  undressed,  for  the  arm 
that  lay  above  her  head  displayed  a short  merino  sleeve  at 
the  shoulder ; and  at  a very  small  distance  down  the  bed, 
one  little  shoe  of  childish  cut  moved  restlessly  from  under 
the  shawl-fringe  that  half  covered  it.  With  what  quick 
and  fluttering  action  the  fringe  about  her  throat  was  stirred 
the  watcher  noticed  painfully,  and  ?oftly  drew  it  away,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  half-unclosed  eyes  and  the  lips  that 
met  to  thank  her. 

“ You  have  been  asleep,”  Rosalie  said,  resting  her  own 
upon  them. 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  the  child,  dreamily.  “ Who’s  that 
coming  up-stairs?” 

“ Doctor  Buffem.”  And  even  as  she  spoke,  a long- 
continued  and  portentous  creaking  of  boots  came  to  a sudden 
stop  at  the  door ; Doctor  Buffem  having  paused  for  breath 
and  admittance.  The  last  was  the  easiest  obtained. 

“ What  the  mischief!  Miss  Rosalie,”  he  said,  with  some 
impatience.  “ Why  don’t  you  emigrate  to  the  stars  at  once  ? 
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Venus  would  suit  you  well  enough,  or  you  might  get  a 
situation  in  Mars,  you’re  of  such  a warlike  disposition.  You 
haven’t  got  sense  enough  for  Pallas,  or  you’d  never  be 
caught  in  the  third  story  of  a house  while  there  were  two 
below  it.” 

“ I thought  it  would  be  quieter  up  here,”  Eosalie  said, 
with  a face  that  was  grave  only  because  she  had  no  heart  to 
smile. 

“ Nonsense!”  said  the  doctor,  “ I should  like  to  hear 
anybody  make  a noise  in  this  house  for  once.  Quieter  ! At 
this  scale  of  elevation  6 the  music  of  the  spheres’ is  over- 
powering.” And  putting  his  hands  behind  him,  the  doctor 
marched  off  to  the  window,  and,  with  a very  panting 
enunciation,  gave, — - 

“ Yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminish’d  to  a cock, — her  cock  a buoy. 

The  fishermen  that  walk  the  beach 
Appear  as  mice.” 

Very  particularly  comfortable  he  looked,  with  his  gold 
spectacles  and  gold-headed  cane ; and  a head  of  his  own 
which,  if  not  all  of  the  same  precious  metal,  had,  at  least, 
“ golden  opinions,”— a singular  contrast  to  the  figure  stand- 
ing by  the  bedside,  and  wishing  very  intently  that  his 
gesticulations  might  have  an  end. 

“ Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  the  child  ?”  he  said,  wheel- 
ing suddenly  round,  as  if  her  existence  had  but  just  occurred 
to  him.  u Out  of  breath  with  running  up-stairs,  eh  ?” 

And  throwing  down  the  shawl,  Dr.  Buffem  took  the  little 
hand  in  his,  and  scientifically  applied  his  three  fingers  to 
the  wrist. 

“ All  dressed, — ready  to  go  to  Albany,”  he  remarked. 
“ Let’s  see  your  tongue.  S,  c,  a,  r,”  said  the  doctor,  looking 
round  at  Eosalie. 

She  gave  no  answer,  that  he  could  see,  and  none  for  him 
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to  hear.  One  quick  bound  of  the  heart  — a bright  spot  that 
came  and  as  quickly  left  her  cheek,  and  she  stood  there  as 
before,  the  hands  perhaps  holding  each  other  in  a some- 
what firmer  clasp. 

The  doctor  replaced  the  shawl,  straightened  himself 
up,  and  began  to  talk. 

“ Here’s  a fine  case,”  he  said ; “ but  I guess  you  and  I 
can  manage  it.  What  sort  of  a nurse  will  you  be,  hey  ? ” 

“ The  best  that  I can,  sir.” 

“ Hum — ah” — said  the  doctor,  with  a recollective 
glance  at  Rosalie’s  black  dress  which  sent  a thrill  to  her 
finger-ends, — the  wound  would  not  bear  even  that  slight 
touch, — “ Yes,  I guess  you’ll  do.  Got  a thermometer  about 
the  house  ? ” 

She  bowed  assentingly. 

“ Have  it  up  here,  then ; hang  it  anywhere  except  over 
the  fire  and  outside  the  window,  and  keep  it  just  at  70°, — 
no  hotter,  no  colder.  And  don’t  let  in  more  than  half 
the  sunlight  at  once, — keep  the  rest  till  afternoon,”  said 
Doctor  Buffem,  walking  off  to  the  windows  and  closing  the 
shutters.  “ You’re  so  close  to  the  sun  up  here,  Miss 
Rosalie,  that  he’ll  put  out  the  eyes  of  well  people  if  you  give 
him  a chance.  There, — I’ll  leave  you  one  crack  to  put  your 
face  straight  by, — important  duty  that  in  a sick-room.  I’ll 
come  in  again  by-and-by,  and  bring  you  some  powders, — 
came  off  without  ’em  this  morning.  And  get  her  undressed 
and  put  to  bed,”  he  added,  with  a nod  at  the  sick  child. 
“ She  won’t  want  to  take  much  exercise  to-day  nor  to- 
morrow. Ever  had  it  yourself?” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“ Well  — no,  it’s  not  well ; but  it  can’t  be  helped.  Take 
care  of  you  famously  if  you  do  get  it.” 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?”  said  the  little  patient, 
now  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
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“ Only  scarlet  fever,”  said  the  doctor,  — “ that ’s  not 
much.  Worse  thing  is,  it  makes  one  look  like  a lobster.” 

“ Shall  I be  sick  a great  while  ?”  said  the  child  again. 

“ Hum  ” — said  the  doctor, — “ depends  entirely.  Not  if 
you  make  haste  and  get  well.  I’ll  cure  you  up  in  no  time.” 
The  words  seemed  satisfactory  enough,  but  they  failed  to 
give  satisfaction.  Hulda  looked  away  from  him  to  her 
sister,  finding  comfort  in  her  look  and  smile,  grave  as  they 
both  were. 

The  doctor  fidgetted  about  the  room,  poked  the  fire,  came 
back  to  ask  questions,  then  stamped  off  to  the  door. 

“ Hark  you,  Miss  Rosalie,”  he  said,  “ don’t  forget  why  J 
left  that  crack  in  the  window- shutter.  Good-bye  — I’ll  see 
you  again  this  evening.  And  keep  your  spirits  up, — there’s 
nothing  in  life  to  put  ’em  down.” 

But  Rosalie  thought  that  there  was  many  a thing  in  life 
to  do  that  office  for  her  spirits  had  they  needed  it.  In  life  ! 
— With  that  thought  came  one  of  life’s  great  antagonists, 
and,  sitting  down  once  more  by  the  bed,  she  took  her  little 
sister  on  her  lap,  and  began  very  tenderly  that  work  of 
undressing  which  the  doctor  recommended.  Was  there  any- 
thing in  death  to  depress  her  ? 

There  had  been  — the  tokens  of  his  power  were  not  less 
plain  upon  her  face  than  in  her  dress ; and  now  — human 
nature  lived  still ! Before  those  two  sisters  could  be  severed 
many  a band  must  give  way  that  passed  about  them ; 
unseen  in  this  world,  but  forming  to  the  eyes  of  angels 
a golden  tissue  of  love  and  confidence.  Rosalie  felt  as 
if  some  hand  were  trying  its  strength  even  now.  There 
was  something  in  these  quiet  preparations  for  suffering  that 
tried  her  extremely ; and  to  brace  her  mind  for  possibilities, 
without  that  sudden  strength  which  an  emergency  gives, 
was  very  hard.  And  more  than  once  was  her  hand  passed 
across  her  face  with  that  feeling  of  which  Rutherford  wrote, 
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— “ Oh,  how  sweet  it  is  for  a sinner  to  put  his  weakness  in 
Christ’s  strengthening  hand ! Weakness  can  speak  and  cry, 
when  we  have  not  a tongue.” 

“ Do  you  think  I shall  get  well,  Alie  ?”  said  little  Hulda, 
looking  up  at  her. 

“ I trust  so,  my  darling.” 

Steady  and  sweet  the  voice  was  as  ever. 

“ Then  what  makes  you  look  sorrowful  ? ” 

“ Because  you  look  sick.  Is  not  that  enough  to  make 
me  sorrowful  ? ” 

“ No,  — not  if  I’m  going  to  get  well  soon.”  And,  as  if 
but  half  satisfied  with  her  sister’s  face,  Hulda  repeated, — 
“ Isn’t  he  a good  doctor ? Won’t  he  cure  me?” 

“ I believe  he  is  a very  good  doctor  ; but,  dear  Hulda,  I 
trust  you  in  better  hands  than  his.” 

The  child  smiled  with  a perfect  understanding  of  her 
words,  — a look  so  quick  and  bright,  that  Rosalie  was  silent 
until  her  little  charge  was  laid  in  the  bed.  Then  Hulda  spoke. 

“ Say  that  to  me  again.” 

“ I have  done  as  the  people  did  when  Jesus  was  in  the 
world,”  Rosalie  answered, — “when  they  brought  their  sick 
and  laid  them  down  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  besought  Him  that  He 
would  heal  them.” 

“ I wish  you  would  ask  Him  again,”  said  the  child,  wea- 
rily closing  her  eyes,  “ for  my  head  aches  very  much.” 

And  kneeling  down,  with  the  little  hand  fast  in  hers, 
Rosalie  spoke  once  more  the  words  of  submission  and  en- 
treaty, — that  strange  mingling  of  feeling  which  none  but  a 
Christian  can  either  know  or  rest  in.  When  she  arose, 
Hulda  was  asleep. 

Carefully  drawing  the  drapery  around  the  bed-corner,  so 
as  to  shield  the  child’s  eyes  yet  more  from  the  light,  Rosalie 
began  to  busy  herself  in  arranging  the  room  for  its  new  use. 
Unnecessary  articles  were  put  out,  and  the  needful  brought 
in ; and  the  closet  was  so  filled  and  arranged  that  the  rest  of 
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the  house  should  be  but  little  called  upon.  At  first,  Eosalie 
had  half  determined  that  none  of  the  servants  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  sick-room ; but  Martha  Gumps,  light  of 
heart  as  of  foot,  having  declared  that  nothing  short  of  a dis- 
missal from  the  house  should  keep  her  from  going  where  she 
pleased  in  it,  she  was  made  an  exception,  — and  forthwith 
moved  about  with  a great  access  of  dignity. 

“ There  aint  the  least  bit  of  squeak  leather  in  my  shoes,  I 
can  tell  you,”  said  Martha  in  a whisper,  which,  low  as  it 
was,  penetrated  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  room.  “ I could 
walk  over  hatching  eggs  and  not  scare  the  chickens,  Tom 
Skiddy  says.  What  next,  Miss  Eosalie  ?” 

“ That  little  thermometer  that  hangs  in  the  front  room 
down-stairs,  Martha — and  my  desk,  and  the  trivet.” 

“ Theometers,  hey,”  said  Martha,  — “ that  aint  just  the 
sort  of  doctor’s  stuff*  I took  when  I was  a child,  and  yet  I 
growed  up  as  fast  as  most  folks,  too.  What’s  the  good  of 
theometers  ?” 

But  she  brought  it. 

“ Has  Mr.  Thornton  come  home  ? ” was  Eosalie’s  last 
question. 

“ Not  he  ! ” said  Martha  emphatically.  “ The  idea  ! And 
what  use,  after  all  ? ” 

“ Ask  him  to  come  up  here  as  soon  as  he  does,  Martha.” 
And  then  she  sat  down  quietly  to  wait — that  hardest  of  all 
things  to  do. 

The  sun  was  not  long  in  finding  his  way  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  darkness  which  had  lain  hid  until  his  departure 
came  forth  : at  first  slowly  and  tarrying  in  corners,  then 
marching  with  swift  steps  over  the  whole  city.  The  crowd 
gave  way  before  her  ; footsteps  were  few  and  distinct ; the 
hum  and  the  roar  were  past  ; and  every  carriage  now  had 
credit  for  just  its  own  noise,  and  no  other.  The  doctor  had 
come  on  his  promised  visit,  and  had  left  medicine  4 to  be 
taken  when  she  wakes  up  ;’  and  still  Eosalie  sat  there  alone 
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in  the  dim  light  from  the  fire,  and  the  far-off  and  shielded 
candle.  The  winds  were  whispering  at  the  corners  of  the 
house,  and  anon  sighing  around  it — now  raising  and  now 
depressing  their  voices,  but  never  entirely  silent.  Footsteps 
now  had  a character  and  meaning,  coming  out  as  they  did 
from  the  deep  stillness  and  passing  into  other  stillness  as 
deep  ; and,  as  an  oyster-man  went  slowly  through  the  street 
with  his  cart,  his  deep,  monotonous  cry  of  ‘ Oys — ters  ! ’ 
chimed  wildly,  and  yet  soothingly,  with  the  universal  tone 
of  all  things  else. 

And  so  passed  the  evening,  until  a loud  ring  sounded 
through  the  house,  and  the  new-comer  had  sprung  up -stairs 
and  entered  the  sick-room,  almost  before  the  startled  bell 
clapper  had  regained  its  equanimity. 

“ Hush  ! ” was  Rosalie’s  first  greeting. 

“ I thought  you  wanted  to  see  me,”  said  the  young  man, 
with  a but  half-checked  step. 

“ Yes,  but  softly — you  will  wake  Hulda.” 

“No  disparagement  to  your  eyes,  my  dear — which  are 
as  fine  as  can  be  no  doubt — but  I also  must  lay  claim  to 
some  powers  of  vision.  Hulda  has  been  watching  me  ever 
since  I came  into  the  room.  Now,  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 
Martha  having  screamed  ‘ scarlet  fever  ! ’ after  me  as  I came 
up-stairs,  I am  prepared  for  any  disclosures.  Is  that  really 
the  state  of  the  case  ? ” 

“ So  Dr.  Buffem  says.” 

“Well,  I suppose  he  is,  at  least,  on  a par  with  his 
brethren  in  sagacity,”  said  Thornton,  sitting  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  “ How  do  you  feel,  young  one  ? Hey- 
day ! — don’t  you  want  to  be  kissed  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Hulda,  who  had  turned  her  face  very  deci- 
dedly away.  “ You’ve  been  smoking.” 

“ What  a little  goose  you  are  !”  said  her  brother,  laugh- 
ing, and  standing  up  again.  “ And  I suppose  I may  not 
even  shake  hands  with  you,  my  Lady  Squeamish  ?” 
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But  the  lips  that  were  hastily  offered  him  showed  no  fear 
of  his,  and  the  hand  that  rested  on  his  shoulder  had  no  touch 
but  of  sisterly  affection — unless  a little  want  of  comfort  min- 
gled therewith.  Thornton  returned  the  embrace  very  heartily. 

“ You  are  a dear  girl,”  he  said,  “ with  all  your  preju- 
dices. Now,  don’t  trouble  yourself  about  this  child — I dare- 
say she  will  do  well  enough.  Would  it  be  any  comfort  to 
you  if  I sat  up  with  her  to-night  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  Rosalie,  with  a smile  which  she  could  not  re- 
press, at  the  very  idea  ; “ for  then  I should  have  two  people 
to  take  care  of  instead  of  one.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  give  her  ? ” 

“Something  I have  here  — I don’t  know  what; — at 
twelve  o’clock,  Dr.  Buffem  said.” 

“ Well,  I will  come  in  then  and  see  how  you  get  on,  and 
give  her  the  medicine.” 

A very  needless  offer,  but  it  was  not  refused  ; and  when 
little  Hulda  awoke  at  midnight  from  uneasy  dreams  to  the 
dazzling  candle,  it  was  to  see  the  medicine  spoon  in  the 
hands  of  Thornton,  and  that  plan  of  arrangements  sanc- 
tioned by  her  sister’s  quiet  presence  and  smile.  But  it  was 
Rosalie’s  arm  that  raised  her  up,  and  it  was  on  Rosalie’s 
bosom  that  her  head  lay  ; and  if  Hulda  dreamed  of  angels 
that  night,  they  all  wore  Rosalie’s  face. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“ Out  of  the  day  and  night, 

A joy  has  taken  flight; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 

Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more— O,  never  more  !” — Shelley. 

For  several  days  the  doctor’s  visits  were  short  and  fre- 
quent; and  his  conversation  was  made  up  of  little  abrupt  ques- 
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tions  and  ejaculations,  assurances  to  Hulda  that  if  he  killed  her 
he  would  have  her  buried,  and  earnest  requests  to  Rosalie  that 
she  would  furnish  him  with  another  patient.  His  first  step 
was  always  towards  the  window  ; and  having  admitted  a 
few  of  the  proscribed  sunbeams,  he  came  back  to  the  bed 
and  made  his  observations,  and  once  more  closed  the  shutter. 
Counsel  and  warning  about  antimony  and  apple-water  took 
up  what  further  time  the  doctor  saw  fit  to  bestow  in  this 
quarter  of  his  round  ; and  then  the  room  was  left  to  the 
unquiet  motions  of  the  sick  child,  and  the  gentle  and  tender 
ministering  of  the  nurse.  Sometimes,  when  Hulda  was 
more  than  usually  at  ease,  her  eyes  followed  Rosalie  about 
the  room,  watching  with  a dreamy  pleasure  the  perfect 
doing  of  the  one  person  whom  she  thought  perfect ; noticing 
the  noiseless  placing  of  a stick  of  wood  on  the  fire,  and  the 
laughing  answer  which  the  flames  gave  thereto  ; and  some- 
times her  thoughts  were  held  fast  for  a while,  as  the  white 
ashes  came  over  the  red  coals,  and  then  dropped  off,  or  the 
sap  went  singing  out  at  the  end  of  the  stick,  or  the  stick 
itself  broke  and  fell  down  over  the  andirons.  But  her  eyes 
got  tired  with  the  light  and  went  after  Rosalie,  who  was, 
perhaps,  arranging  the  cups  and  napkin  on  the  little  stand ; 
and  if  she  went  into  the  closet  Hulda  knew  she  had  gone 
for  an  apple,  and  watched  with  some  interest  while  the  apple 
was  made  fast  to  a string,  and  that  again  to  the  mantel- 
piece. Then  she  noticed  the  desperate  twists  of  the  apple 
when  it  found  itself  at  liberty  to  twist ; and  turning  her 
head  a little,  she  listened  to  hear  the  first  spurt  of  the 
apple-juice,  and  watched  the  bright  drops  as  they  came 
back  from  their  tangent  and  fell  into  the  little  silver  plate 
that  awaited  them ; while  the  apple  having  w altzed  to  its 
heart’s  content,  presented  a steady  front  to  the  fire,  and 
rebelled  against  being  roasted  all  round.  Often  Hulda  fell 
asleep  here,  and  then  awoke  in  time  to  see  the  refractory 
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apple,  all  brown  and  shrivelled,  cut  loose  from  the  string, 
and  shut  up  in  a silver  pitcher,  with  plenty  of  boiling  water. 
At  this  point  she  always  felt  thirsty,  and  was  quite  ready  for 
the  tumbler  by  the  time  it  came  to  her  bedside  ; but  though 
Rosalie  held  her  up,  and  managed  glass  and  spoon  to  ad- 
miration, tasted  the  apple -water  too,  lest  it  might  be  not 
sweet  or  not  cool  enough,  Hulda  could  take  but  a few  spoon- 
fuls, and  was  glad  to  lie  down  again. 

Thornton’s  visits  were  a little  variety,  but  of  no  other 
use ; though  he  always  wore  a look  as  if  he  knew  he  ought 
to  do  something,  and  hadn’t  the  remotest  idea  what — a look 
which  his  sister  understood  perfectly  and  read  with  some- 
times a smile,  and  sometimes  a sigh.  The  visits  were  always 
short.  Hulda  could  bear  very  little  talking  or  reading, 
and  her  greatest  comfort  was  to  have  Rosalie’s  face  on  the 
pillow  with  her  own,  and  to  hear  from  her  lips  a verse  of  a 
hymn  or  from  the  Bible,  or  some  little  story  or  incident, 
or  a few  of  her  own  sweet  and  quiet  words.  No  one  else 
entered  the  room,  except  to  bring  wood  and  water  and 
Rosalie’s  meals  ; and  on  these  occasions  Martha  Gumps 
restrained  as  much  as  possible  her  own  love  of  talk,  and 
said  not  many  words  more  than  were  needful.  The  sounds 
from  the  street  became  to  little  Hulda’s  ear  almost  what  they 
were  to  her  sister’s  ; and  in  the  still,  late  evening  she  lay 
and  listened  to  the  oyster-man,  with  a strange  feeling  of 
dreariness  and  pleasure.  And  as  in  health,  so  in  sickness, 
the  morning  never  rose,  and  the  evening  never  fell,  that 
Rosalie  did  not  kneel  by  her  little  sister,  and  pray  with  her 
and  for  her  in  just  such  words  as  she  could  understand. 
Martha  Gumps  stayed  her  foot  if  perchance  she  entered 
the  room  at  those  times  ; and  Thornton  more  than  once 
found  himself  there,  and  wished  himself  away,  and  did 
not  go. 

" I wonder  what  Dr.  BufFem  would  say  to  such  pro- 
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ceedings  !”  he  remarked  one  evening,  when  he  had  come 
softly  in  during  the  prayer,  and  had  stood  watching  and 
listening — too  proud  even  to  bend  his  head.  “ In  my  opinion 
he  would  call  them  feverish.  What  would  you  say,  Rosalie, 
if  I should  report,  and  if  the  doctor  should  issue  contrary 
orders  ? ” 

“ I should  hear  them,”  she  answered,  with  a smile,  that 
told  very  plainly  what  more  she  would  do. 

“ And  by  what  token,  my  sage  sister,  do  you  prove 
yourself  wiser  than  your  physician  ? ” 

“ 0,  by  not  thinking  of  men  above  what  is  written.” 

“ 4 A most  complete  lady  in  the  opinion  of  some  three 
beside  herself,’  ” said  Thornton.  “ Nevertheless  I stand  to 
the  feverishness.” 

“ But  it  couldn’t  make  me  feverish,”  said  Hulda,  putting 
in  her  word  with  a voice  as  pale  and  thin  as  her  face.  “ I 
like  it — always.” 

“ Like  it,  you  pickaninny  ! You  don’t  know  what  you 
like.” 

“ It  would  be  strange,”  said  Rosalie,  with  a very  gentle 
look  at  Hulda  ; and  then,  turning  one  no  less  gentle,  but  of 
somewhat  different  expression  upon  Thornton,  “ It  would  be 
strange  if  a child  brought  up  as  she  has  been,  to  look  upon 
God  as  her  best  friend,  should  be  disturbed  or  wearied  by 
all  mention  of  His  name.” 

“ You  are  looking  marvellously  pretty  to-night,”  was 
Thornton’s  cool  reply,  while  he  surveyed  his  sister  as  if  he 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  she  was  talking  about.  “ I 
only  hope  you  will  keep  on  these  wrappers  when  you  come 
down-stairs  again.  I am  as  tired  of  seeing  you  in  that  black 
dress  as  a man  can  be  of  seeing  you  at  all,  I suppose.  Here, 
don’t  turn  off  with  that  face ; — look  up  and  kiss  me  before 
I go.  What  are  you  so  grave  about  ? ” 

She  gave  the  required  kiss,  but  not  the  required  answer ; 
1 o 
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and,  moving  away  to  the  fire-place,  began  to  pile  together 
the  fallen  brands — arranging  and  altering,  as  if  in  no  haste 
to  have  the  task  finished. 

44  Well,  what  ?”  said  Thornton,  following  her.  44  What 
have  I said  that  was  so  dreadful  ? Did  you  never  hear  that 
“ ‘ A saint  in  crape  is  twice  a saint  in  lawn  ? ’ ” 

44  You  speak  as  if  you  did  not  know  why  I wear  that 
black  dress,”  she  said,  without  looking  at  him. 

44  I don’t  know  why  the  wearing  is  in  the  present  tense, 
I’m  sure.  Give  me  the  tongs ; you  know  as  much  about 
fires  as  about  some  other  things.  I say  it  is  a fashion  I 
cannot  abide  ; and  if  one  must  follow  popular  superstition 
for  a time,  the  less  time  the  better.  Such  a fire ! — put 
together  as  if  the  world  went  by  suggestion  ! ” 

44  The  world  does  not  go  by  pounding,”  said  Rosalie : 
44  and  your  fire  is  going  up  chimney  in  the  shape  of  sparks. 
Hadn’t  you  better  suggest  to  it  to  blaze  ? ” 

44  I never  make  suggestions,”  said  he,  throwing  down 
the  tongs.  44  What  I’ve  got  to  say  comes  out  head  first. 
Now,  here  you  persist  in  shutting  yourself  up,  and  trying  to 
be  as  nun-like  as  possible.  I wonder  you  submit  to  be  called 
Rosalie  ! Why  not  4 Sister  Ursula,’  or  some  such  sweet  ap- 
pellation ? ” 

44  I should  not  like  to  undertake  any  more  Sisterhoods 
than  I belong  to  at  present,”  said  Rosalie,  with  a slight  smile. 

44  Well,  leave  off  that  dress,  will  you?”  said  Thornton. 
44  I abominate  hoods  of  all  kinds  ! And  let  us  have  pleasant 
recollections  instead  of  disagreeable.” 

44  Disagreeable  ! ” She  stood  silent  and  still,  while  the 
flickering  light  of  the  fire  played  over  her  face,  and  mingled 
curiously  with  the  feelings  that  flitted  to  and  fro  there. 

44  Oh,  Thornton ! ” she  said ; 44  would  you  forget  our 
mother  ? ” 

Her  hands  were  laid  upon  his  shoulders  now,  and  her 
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eyes  looked  clear  and  full  into  his.  He  would  willingly 
have  freed  himself  from  that  light  touch  of  reproof  and  sor- 
row. Yet  he  did  not  try ; but  his  own  eyes  fell,  and  it  was 
with  a very  changed  and  softened  expression  that  he 
answered, — 

“ I would  sometimes  forget,  if  I could,  that  she  is  not  here.” 

She  might  have  filled  that  mother’s  place  for  the  way  in 
which  she  looked  at  him.  And  then,  laying  her  head  on 
his  shoulders,  while  her  hands  were  clasped  about  his  neck, 
Rosalie  said, — 

44  If  you  could.  But,  oh  my  dear  brother  ! never  for- 
get where  she  is  ! I would  I could  keep  that  before  you 
every  minute  of  your  life.” 

If  the  wings  of  the  recording  angel  had  touched  him, 
and  the  book  been  laid  open  before  his  eyes,  Thornton 
could  not  have  felt  more  sure  that  a new  prayer  for  him  was 
registered  in  heaven.  And  yet  he  did  not  answer  according 
to  that  assurance ; and  there  was  no  more  spoken  ; for 
when  Rosalie  raised  her  head,  it  was  to  bid  him  once  more 
44  Good-night ; ” and  he  left  her  without  a word. 

Hardly  had  little  Hulda  eaten  that  small  allowance  of 
tea  and  biscuit  which  she  called  her  breakfast,  next  morning, 
before  the  doctor  made  his  appearance.  But  everything  was 
ready  for  him,  and  the  room  not  only  wore  a comfortable, 
but  a comforted  aspect ; for  Rosalie’s  face  was  a shade  less 
anxious,  and  Hulda’s  face  several  shades  more  bright.  So, 
in  answer  to  the  doctor’s  inquiries,  she  told  him  that  she 
was  a great  deal  better,  though,  indeed,  she  had  been 
4 better  ’ every  time  he  had  come. 

44 1 shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  were  to  be  quite  a respectable - 
looking  child,  after  all,”  said  Dr.  Buffem,  bending  down  to 
impress  his  approbation  upon  Hulda’s  forehead,  44  one  of 
these  days — if  you  keep  on.  Feel  most  like  an  oyster  or 
a clam,  this  morning  ? ” 
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“ I don’t  know  how  they  feel,  sir,”  said  Hulda,  laughing. 

“ Don’t  laugh,”  said  the  doctor — “ that  will  never  do — 
not  sick  yet,  Miss  Rosalie  ? I had  strong  hopes  you  would 
be  by  this  time.  She  looks  like  an  oyster,  don’t  she,  Miss 
Tom  Thumb  ?” 

“ No,  indeed ! ” said  Hulda,  quite  forgetting  her  own 
name  in  the  one  bestowed  on  her  sister ; “ not  a bit !” 

“ You  think  not,”  said  the  doctor.  “ Well,  I could  swear 
there  had  been  pearls  in  the  vicinity.  ‘ A sea  of  melting 
pearl,  which  some  call  tears.’  Who’s  been  eating  honey  ? ” 

“ Oh,  Rosalie  had  it  for  her  breakfast !”  said  Hulda. 

“ Hum  !”  said  the  doctor,  “ what  have  you  had  for  yours? 
Eaten  a whole  beefsteak,  eh  ?” 

“ May  I have  some  beefsteak  ?”  said  Hulda. 

“ Why,  no,”  said  Doctor  Buffem ; “ I should  think  not. 
Wait  a day  or  two,  Miss  Rosalie,  and  then  give  her  beef- 
steak and  a little  antimony,  a soda  biscuit,  a cup  of  chicken- 
broth,  a buckwheat  cake,  a little  salts  or  magnesia,  or  castor 
oil — whichever  she  likes  best — an  oyster,  a clam,  a cup  of 
tea;  keep  the  room  at  70°,  and  the  sunlight  out  of  doors, 
and  then  read  Cowper.” 

As  the  doctor  stamped  out  of  the  room,  Rosalie  sat  down 
by  Hulda,  and  putting  her  arms  round  her  laid  her  own 
head  on  the  pillow,  with  a feeling  of  thankfulness  that  was 
too  weary  to  do  aught  but  rest.  And  rest  fell  like  the  dew 
upon  sun-touched  flowers.  But  before  six  quiet  minutes  had 
ticked  away,  the  door  opened  again  to  admit  Martha  Gumps. 

“ Here’s  a to-do  !”  she  said.  “ Here’s  been  Mrs.  Arnet 
secluding  herself  down -stairs,  to  spring  upon  the  doctor  as 
he  come  down,  for  to  find  out  whether  she  could  see  you 
with  safety,  as  she  says.  And  the  doctor  gave  it  to  her 
well.  He  said  there  wasn’t  no  danger  for  nobody  but  you, 
and  he  didn’t  think,  as  it  was  quite  safe,  lookin’  at  it  in  that 
light,  but  he  guessed  you  could  stand  it,  he  said.  So  now 
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the  sooner  the  quicker,  Miss  Rosalie.  She  smells  dreadful 
strong  of  pickles.” 

With  this  forewarning  Rosalie  felt  no  surprise  that  her 
visitor’s  salutation  kept  at  the  safe  distance  of  a somewhat 
warding-off  bow  of  the  head ; and  as  she  herself  did  not  feel 
impelled  to  advance  nearer,  they  took  chairs  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  fire. 

“ Do  you  consider  Hulda  to  be  out  of  danger  ?”  began 
Mrs.  Arnet,  who  looked  very  much  like  a butterfly  deprived 
of  its  moral  expression. 

“ The  doctor  so  considers  her,”  said  a sweet  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  fireplace. 

“Well,  my  dear,  he  is  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to 
keep  up  your  spirits ; but  at  the  same  time  I must  tell  you 
that  amendments  are  precarious  things.  Mrs.  Forsyth  lost 
a child  with  scarlet  fever  only  last  week,  and  she  had  been 
supposed  to  be  out  of  danger  for  several  days.  It  is  a 
shocking  disease.”  And  Mrs.  Arnet  made  free  use  of  her 
aromatic  vinegar,  while  Rosalie’s  heart  sought  better  help. 

“ When  is  Marion  coming  home  ?”  she  inquired  presently. 

“ Soon,”  said  Mrs.  Arnet.  44  I have  considered  it  quite 
a providential  thing  that  she  should  be  away  just  now,  for 
I am  sure  nothing  on  earth  would  have  kept  her  from 
coming  to  see  you.” 

Rosalie  felt  sure  of  it,  too. 

44  She  is  so  very  imprudent,”  pursued  Mrs.  Arnet.  44  I 
believe  she  would  just  as  soon  as  not  sit  up  nights  with  any- 
body that  had  any  disease.  And  if  I remonstrated,  she 
would  probably  tell  me  that  she  was  safer  there  than  doing 
nothing  at  home.  For  my  part,  I think  one  owes  some- 
thing to  one’s  family.” 

44  And  nothing  to  the  family  of  one’s  adopted  brother,” 
thought  Rosalie.  But  she  checked  the  thought,  and  answered 
quietly  that  family  duties  could  hardly  be  overrated. 
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“ Which  reminds  me  that  I am  keeping  you  from  yours,” 
said  the  lady.  “ How  is  Thornton?  He  never  comes  to 
see  us  now : but  I cannot  blame  him.  Give  him  my  best 
love,  my  dear.”  And  Mrs.  Arnet’s  eyes  sought  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  her  handkerchief  sought  her  eyes ; but  that 
was  probably  the  fault  of  the  aromatic  vinegar.  And,  too 
affected  for  more  words,  the  lady  bent  her  head  graciously, 
and  left  the  room,  giving  Rosalie  a wide  berth  as  she  went. 
In  another  minute  Rosalie  was  up-stairs.  There  sat  Thorn- 
ton, reading  the  newspaper  by  the  side  of  the  sleeping 
Hulda. 

“ It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see  me,  isn’t  it?”  said 
he,  in  answer  to  Rosalie’s  first  look  of  pleasant  surprise. 

“ But  I thought  you  had  gone  out  ? ” 

“ One  must  go  out  in  order  to  come  in,”  said  Thornton. 
“ If  you  will  promise  to  come  down  to  dinner  to-day,  and  let 
me  order  it  when  I like,  I will  come  home.” 

There  needed  no  answer  but  what  the  eyes  gave  him. 

“ You  look  sorrowful,  Alie,”  said  her  brother.  “ What 
has  that  woman  been  saying  to  you  ? ” 

“ She  left  her  best  love  for  you,”  said  Rosalie. 

Thornton’s  lip  curled  with  no  attempt  at  disguisement. 

“ I hope  she  did  not  come  on  purpose  to  bring  it,”  he 
said.  “ If  her  love  were  in  the  market,  the  report  would  be, 
‘ Supply  light,  and  the  market  dull.’  ” 

“ She  says,”  continued  Rosalie,  “ that  if  Marion  had  been 
at  home  nothing  could  have  kept  her  from  coming  here.” 

Thornton’s  eye  flashed,  but  he  only  said,  “ Of  course.” 

His  sister  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  the  fire,  and  then 
at  him  again. 

“ Oh,  Thornton  ! will  you  never  give  that  one  little  pro- 
mise ? for  her  sake — for  mine  ? ” 

He  answered,  “ Never  ! ” and  went. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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The  Light  is  ever  silent ; 

It  calls  up  voices  over  sea  and  earth, 

And  fills  the  glowing  air  with  harmonies, — 

The  lark’s  gay  chaunt,  the  note  of  forest-dove, 

The  lamb’s  quick  bleat  and  the  bee’s  earnest  hum, 
The  sea-bird’s  winged  wail  upon  the  wave. 

It  wakes  the  voice  of  childhood  soft  and  clear; 

The  city’s  noisy  rush,  the  village -stir, 

And  the  world’s  mighty  murmur  that  had  sunk, 

For  a short  hour,  to  sleep  upon  the  down 

That  darkness  spreads  for  wearied  limbs  and  eyes. 

But  still  it  sounds  not,  speaks  not,  whispers  not ! 

Not  one  faint  throb  of  its  vast  pulse  is  heard 
By  creature -ear.  How  silent  is  the  Light  ! 

Even  when  of  old  it  waken’d  Memnon’s  lyre, 

It  breathed  no  music  of  its  own  ; and  still, 

When  at  sweet  sunrise,  on  its  golden  wings, 

It  brings  the  melodies  of  dawn  to  man, 

It  scatters  them  in  silence  o’er  the  earth. 

The  Light  is  ever  silent ; 

It  sparkles  on  morn’s  million  gems  of  dew ; 

It  flings  itself  into  the  shower  of  noon  ; 

It  weaves  its  gold  into  the  cloud  of  sunset,  — 

Yet  not  a sound  is  heard ; it  dashes  full 
On  yon  broad  rock,  yet  not  an  echo  answers ; 

It  lights  in  myriad  drops  upon  the  flower, 

Yet  not  a blossom  stirs  ; it  does  not  move 
The  slightest  film  of  floating  gossamer, 

Which  the  faint  touch  of  insect’s  wing  would  shiver. 
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The  Light  is  ever  silent ; 

Most  silent  of  all  heavenly  silences  ; 

Not  even  the  darkness  stiller ; nor  so  still ; 

Too  swift  for  sound  or  speech  it  rushes  on 
Right  through  the  yielding  skies,  a massive  flood 
Of  multitudinous  beams  : an  endless  sea, 

That  flows  but  ebbs  not,  breaking  on  the  shore 
Of  this  dark  earth,  with  never-ceasing  wave. 

Yet,  in  its  swiftest  flow  or  fullest  spring-tide, 
Giving  less  sound  than  does  one  falling  blossom, 
Which  the  May -breeze  lays  lightly  on  the  sward. 

Such  let  my  life  be  here ; 

Not  marked  by  noise  but  by  success  alone ; 

Not  known  by  bustle  but  by  useful  deeds. 

Quiet  and  gentle,  clear  and  fair  as  light ; 

Yet  full  of  its  all -penetrating  power, 

Its  silent  but  resistless  influence  ; 

Wasting  no  needless  sound,  yet  ever  working, 
Hour  after  hour  upon  a needy  world ! 

Sunshine  is  ever  calm  ; 

There  are  no  tempests  in  yon  sea  of  beams, 

That  bright  Pacific  on  whose  peaceful  bosom 
All  happy  things  come  floating  down  to  us. 

Light  has  no  hurricane,  no  angry  blast, 

No  turbid  torrent  laying  waste  our  plains. 

Morn  after  morn  goes  by,  and  the  fresh  light 
Pours  in  upon  the  darkness,  yet  no  storm 
Awakes,  no  eddy  stirs  the  tranquil  glow : 

No  crested  billow  rises,  and  no  foam, 

Drifting  along,  tells  of  some  tumult  past. 


Sunshine  is  ever  strong  ; 

No  blast  can  break  or  bend  one  single  ray ; 
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In  seven-fold  strength  it  faces  wave  and  wind ; 
Heedless  of  their  opposing  turbulence, 

It  passes  through  them  in  its  quiet  power 
Unruffled,  and  unbroken,  and  unbent. 

No  might  of  primes  and  no  rage  of  storms 
Can  turn  aside  one  sunbeam  from  its  path, 

Or  bate  its  speed,  or  force  it  back  again 
To  the  far  fountain-head  from  which  it  came. 

Sunshine  is  ever  pure  ; 

No  art  of  man  can  rob  it  of  its  beauty, 

Nor  stain  its  unpolluted  heavenliness. 

It  is  the  fairest,  purest  thing  in  Nature, 

Fit  type  of  that  fair  heaven  where  all  is  pure, 

And  into  which  no  evil  thing  can  enter ; 

Where  darkness  comes  not,  where  no  shadow  falls. 
Where  night  and  sin  can  have  no  dwelling-place. 

Sunshine  is  ever  joyous  ; 

Its  birthplace  is  in  yon  bright  orb  which  flings. 

O’er  cliff  and  vale,  its  wealth  of  rosy  smiles. 

Each  sunbeam  seems  the  very  soul  of  joy ; 

No  sadness  soils  it ; scattering  gladsomeness, 

Like  a bright  angel,  onward  still  it  moves. 

The  very  churchyard  brightens,  as  the  ray 
Alights  upon  its  tombstones,  and  the  turf 
Seems  strangely  heaving  to  the  radiant  glow, 

As  if  fore-dating  the  expected  sunrise, 

When,  at  the  first  gleam  of  the  Morning-star, 

The  faithful  grave  shall  render  up  its  treasure. 

And  sunshine,  such  as  earth  has  never  known, 

Shall  fill  these  skies  with  mirth,  and  smiles,  and  beauty, 
Erasing  each  sad  wrinkle  from  their  brow, 

Which  the  long  curse  had  deeply  graven  there. 

Kelso.  H.  B. 


THE  THRONE  OF  GRACE. 


Clemency  is  one  of  a sovereign’s  noblest  qualities,  and  its 
exercise  must  to  himself  be  as  delightful  as  its  exhibition  is 
to  beholders  endearing  and  impressive.  But  it  is  not  always 
that  his  office  as  administrator  of  law  and  guardian  of  the 
public  welfare,  allows  him  to  indulge  his  private  or  personal 
disposition  : for,  by  a false  leniency,  by  being  too  soft  and 
facile,  and  so  making  pardons  too  frequent,  a sovereign  may 
multiply  crimes,  and  may  bring  his  laws  into  contempt  ; 
whilst,  by  letting  loose  on  society  a host  of  miscreants,  for 
whose  reformation  no  means  have  been  taken,  he  may  con- 
taminate the  virtuous  community,  and  may  inflict  on  his 
dominions  an  injury  more  grievous  than  if  he  broke  up  a 
pest-house  and  scattered  its  contagious  inmates  through  all 
his  provinces. 

Of  the  arrangement  to  which  we  owe  our  amnesty  we 
do  not  know  the  entire  details,  but  we  know  such  things 
as  these  : 1 . It  was  no  suggestion  of  a third  party,  much 
less  was  it  a device  of  the  culprit’s  own  ; it  was  “ a 
mystery  of  godliness,”  an  extrication  which  Wisdom,  moved 
by  tender  Mercy,  found  out,  and  which  God  alone  could  pro- 
pose to  God.  2.  It  was  an  expedient  which  amply  vindicated 
the  broken  law,  and  held  forth  no  encouragement  to  a repe- 
tition of  the  first  transgression.  The  eternal  Son  of  God 
became  man,  and  taking  a nature  that  could  die,  He  offered 
an  atonement  for  sin,  exhaustive  and  complete,  and  brought 
in  a righteousness  everlasting  and  redundant,  which  is 
counted  as  the  righteousness  of  all  the  second  Adam’s  fa- 
mily. And,  whilst  thus  magnifying  the  law  and  justifying 
the  ungodly,  the  magnificence  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  best 
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security  against  a pardon  so  purchased  encouraging  a spirit 
of  levity  or  lawlessness.  It  as  much  as  said,  These  are  the 
lightest  terms  which  Justice  can  accept.  No  ransom  less 
costly  can  release  from  the  desert  of  sin.  And  if  a new 
race  fall  from  innocence  to  guilt,  or  if  any  member  of  the 
human  family  pass  away  from  earth  contemptuous  of  Cal- 
vary, there  remains  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  In  order  to 
obtain  remission  we  must  procure  a substitute  greater  than 
Immanuel — a victim  who  is  more  than  Divine.  3.  It  was  a 
plan  which  abundantly  guaranteed  the  restoration  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  rescued  offender.  In  other 
words,  it  insured  that  the  pardoned  should  not  be  moral 
pests,  but  epistles  of  goodness  and  patterns  of  every  excel- 
lence sent  forth  to  circulate  in  the  midst  of  society.  And 
this  not  merely  from  the  force  of  generous  and  grateful 
emotion,  but  from  a peculiar  feature  in  the  scheme  of  mercy: 

from  that  condition  in  the  covenant  of  grace  which  secures 

* 

to  the  redeemed  of  the  Saviour  the  new-moulding  and  in- 
spiring influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter.  When 
Demetrius  starved  into  surrender  the  insurgent  city,  and 
assembling  the  inhabitants  in  one  place,  surrounded  them 
with  his  soldiery,  they  expected  to  die ; but  the  conqueror 
said,  “It  is  not  an  enemy  whom  you  have  refused,  but  a 
prince  who  loved  you,  and  still  loves  you,  and  who  wishes 
to  revenge  himself  only  by  granting  you  pardon  and  being 
still  your  friend.  Beturn  to  your  homes.  Whilst  you  have 
been  here,  my  people  have  been  filling  your  houses  with 
provisions.”  In  the  first  gush  of  gratitude,  in  the  first 
ecstasy  of  admiration,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  loyalty ; 
and  yet  in  the  lapse  of  months  and  years  that  loyalty  might 
have  died  away,  and  the  fickle  Athenians  might  have  been 
in  danger  of  revolting  again.  And  so  when  God  undeceives 
the  arrested  transgressor — when  He  tells  him,  I am  not 
your  enemy.  I so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  it  a Saviour. 
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I grant  you  a free  pardon,  and  I only  seek  to  be  your  Friend. 
And  during  tliis  interval,  while  you  have  been  harbouring 
such  hard  thoughts,  and  rebelling  against  me,  I have  been 
preparing  a feast  of  fat  things  for  you  ; ” in  the  first  burst  of 
astonishment  there  will  be  no  want  of  devotion.  “ What 
shall  I render  to  the  Lord  ? Mine  ears  must  be  bored. 
Behold  the  Lord’s  servant  for  ever  !”  But  the  bones  which 
rejoice  grow  used  to  health.  The  deliverance  ceases  to  be 
recent;  and  when  early  motives  lose  their  freshness,  there  is 
a danger  lest,  along  with  waning  gratitude,  obedience  grow 
stunted  and  formal.  But  the  same  economy  of  grace  which 
confers  on  the  sinner  believing  an  instant  pardon,  secures 
to  the  believer  the  teaching  and  quickening  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  and  though  His  blessed  influences  may  not  always  be 
the  subject  of  a vivid  consciousness,  they  are  none  the  less 
real ; and  they  are  so  kindly  continued  and  so  effectual,  that 
notwithstanding  corruption  within  and  temptation  without, 
the  believer  is  enabled  to  hold  on  to  the  last,  not  only  a new 
and  altered  man,  but  most  usually  a rising  and  improving 
character. 

“ Seeing  then  that  we  have  a great  High-Priest,  that  is 
passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  ....  let  us 
come  boldly  unto  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.”  The  gracious  - 
ness  of  God  is  an  unchanging  perfection.  Amongst  our 
weak  and  fallen  brethren  we  are  accustomed  to  caprice  and 
uncertainty.  The  last  time  we  parted  with  the  friend 
nothing  could  exceed  his  frankness  and  fervour  ; but  as  we 
met  him  yesterday,  all  was  coldness  and  unaccountable  reserve. 
The  last  time  we  were  in  the  presence  of  this  superior,  he 
was  so  affable  and  so  confiding  that  we  hoped  to  rise  high 
in  his  favour  ; but  as  we  return  to-day,  we  know  not  the 
reason,  but  his  answers  are  sharp  and  short,  and  his  face  is 
dark  with  frowns.  You  remember  the  Eastern  despot.  If 
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any  entered  the  presence-chamber  unbidden,  the  monarch 
might  extend  the  golden  sceptre,  and  as  the  suppliant 
touched  it,  he  was  safe ; but  if  this  token  were  withheld, 
it  was  death  to  the  intruder.  And  the  doubt  was  dreadful. 
Should  the  autocrat  be  in  a genial  humour,  the  suppliant’s 
suit  is  granted  and  his  fortune  is  made  ; but  just  as  likely  a 
sleepless  night  or  some  vexation  has  left  its  thunder  on  the 
haughty  visage,  and  when  the  prostrate  petitioner  implores 
the  remission  of  a heavy  impost  or  a reprieve  for  some 
doomed  kinsman,  he  is  answered  with  a flash  of  fury,  and, 
withering  like  a worm,  is  carried  out  to  die.  But  from  that 
caprice  and  inconstancy  which  so  embitter  earthly  friend- 
ships and  so  darken  human  governments,  the  character  and 
the  administration  of  the  great  I AM  are  sublimely  exempted. 
Infinitely  exalted  above  the  circumstances  which  influence 
ourselves,  He  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, — 
as  just,  as  true,  as  benevolent,  as  gracious,  as  when  He 
opened  Paradise  to  the  dying  thief,  and  answered  the  first 
petition  urged  in  the  name  of  His  Holy  Child  Jesus.  And, — 
for  even  here  we  may  get  helps  to  our  faith  in  our  earthly 
experiences — just  as  there  have  been  men  in  whom  there 
was  a lovely  reflexion  of  a loftier  excellence, — men  who  had 
so  learned  of  Jesus  that  to  a goodly  degree  they  exhibited 
His  constancy, — men  who  were  not  creatures  of  impulse,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  goodness, — men  who  were  governed 
not  by  personal  likings  or  dislikes,  but  by  great  judgment- 
proof  first  principles  : and  you  could  count  on  them.  The 
reception  which  they  gave  you  yesterday,  you  could  rely 
upon  to-day  ; the  award  which  they  had  delivered  in  the 
last  submission  they  would  repeat  in  its  present  counterpart: 
So,  in  the  case  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  most  to  do.  He 
changeth  not.  All  His  decisions  and  all  His  doings  in  past 
conjunctures  have  been  the  best  which  Infinite  Wisdom  could 
pronounce,  or  Infinite  Goodness  could  perform ; and  when 
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similar  exigencies  occur,  or  similar  pleas  are  offered,  like 
interpositions  will  occur  and  like  answers  will  be  returned. 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  His  throne  is  founded  on 
first  principles,  and  all  His  procedure  is  that  which  boundless 
Benevolence  would  dictate,  and  which  a Wisdom  that  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning  would  approve.  So  that  we 
may  safely  say,  that  the  most  absolute  of  all  governments  is 
withal  the  least  arbitrary,  and  that  the  sceptre  whose  sway 
is  the  most  resistless  is  the  sceptre  under  the  completest 
control, — the  sceptre  whose  movements  we  could  most  in- 
fallibly calculate  if  in  each  case  we  knew  beforehand  what 
equity  and  kindness  required  ; for  it  obeys  no  fitful  fiat  nor 
ever  yields  to  passing  impulse ; but  in  its  oscillations,  however 
causeless  or  however  the  result  of  mere  self-acting  volition 
they  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  still  obeying  the  “ good  pleasure 
of”  God’s  “goodness” 

So  constant  is  God’s  grace  that  there  is  nothing  on 
which  we  may  count  more  securely.  The  Throne  which 
God  has  set  up  in  this  world  of  ours  is  a Throne  of  Cle- 
mency ; and  “ Grace  reigns  ” is  the  purport  of  every  Gospel 
proclamation.  In  other  words,  we  are  told,  that  in  virtue  of 
the  satisfying  work  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  consistent  with 
God’s  holiness  to  yield  to  the  promptings  of  His  compassion  ; 
and  now  that  it  is  no  injustice  to  cancel  expiated  sin,  it  is  a 
great  joy  to  pardon  the  sinner. 

In  the  exercise  of  God’s  clemency  there  is  nothing  arbi- 
trary, nothing  capricious  or  uncertain.  All  is  first  prin- 
ciple ; all  is  fixed  and  revealed  arrangement  ; all  partakes 
the  constancy  of  Him  whose  dispositions,  amidst  every  va- 
rious dispensation,  know  no  shadow  of  turning.  Nothing 
will  ever  alter  God’s  love  for  His  beloved  Son.  Nothing 
will  ever  lessen  His  complacency  in  the  finished  work  of  the 
Saviour,  or  lead  Him  to  give  a colder  reception  to  the  sinner 
who  pleads  the  merits  of  Immanuel  than  He  gave  to  the 
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blasphemer  of  Tarsus  and  the  converted  voluptuaries  of 
Corinth.  But  as  long  as  man’s  Mediator  keeps  His  station 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  — as  long  as  the  blood 
of  our  Divine  Brother  retains  its  voice,  and  speaks  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel, — as  long  as  the  echoes  of  the 
upper  sanctuary  repeat  that  dying  cry,  “ Father,  forgive 
them — so  long  will  it  be  just  in  God  to  pass  by  transgres- 
sion, and  so  long  will  it  be  a joy  to  all  His  generosity  to 
bestow  the  pardon  which  penitence  craves,  and  which  justice 
no  longer  withholds. 

In  order  to  receive  that  pardon,  we  have  only  to  come 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  no  courtly  punc- 
tilios prescribed,  but  there  is  a great  principle  laid  down. 
That  principle  is,  that  whoso  shall  so  far  agree  with  God  Him- 
self as  to  give  glory  to  the  work  of  Immanuel,  shall  benefit 
by  that  work ; or,  otherwise  expressed,  that  whosoever  shall 
subscribe  his  name  to  that  petition  for  pardon  which  has 
already  received  the  signature  of  the  Atoning  Surety,  shall 
never  come  into  condemnation,  but  in  the  very  fact  is 
already  passed  from  death  to  life.  In  such  an  event — in 
the  case  of  such  believing  in  Christ — in  the  case  of  such  an 
adhesion  to  the  scheme  of  mercy,  there  need  be  no  more 
doubt  as  to  the  forthcoming  pardon  than  there  need  be  dis- 
trust in  the  laws  of  Nature.  To  those  who  come  for  it  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace,  God  Himself  has  taught  us  that  His 
mercies  are  as  sure,  as  it  is  sure  that  the  thick  cloud  will 
be  blotted  out  and  melted  away  in  the  blazing  beam ; — as  it 
is  sure  that  the  sun  will  soon  salute  his  expectant  gaze  whose 
eyes  are  turned  to  the  serene  and  brightening  orient ; — as  it 
is  sure  that  the  rich  round  drops  will  not  spin  upward 
through  the  firmament  and  disperse  through  empty  space, 
but  will  descend  on  the  outspread  eager  soil.  If  we  return 
to  the  Lord,  thus  surely  will  He  raise  us  up  and  cause  us  to 
live  in  His  sight ; for  His  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the 
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morning,  and  He  shall  come  unto  us  as  the  latter  and  former 
rain  comes  down  on  the  earth. 

Reader  ! let  each  of  us,  then,  take  words  and  say,  “ O 
God,  I am  thy  creature.  Every  moment  I depend  on  Thee  ; 
and  if  I am  to  lead  a blessed  life  here  and  hereafter,  it  must  be 
a heaven  of  thine  own  giving,  and  it  must  be  given  to  one 
whose  desert  is  hell.  But  I hope  in  thy  mercy.  Though 
it  has  taught  me  that  Thou  wilt  not  connive  at  sin,  the  cross 
of  Christ  has  taught  me  thy  clemency.  And  encouraged  by 
thine  own  invitations,  I come  to  Thee.  I come  in  the  name 
of  Him  who,  occupying  the  nearest  relation  to  Thyself,  was 
so  generous  as  to  become  the  near  relation  and  the  all-suf- 
ficing representative  of  our  fallen  family.  0 Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  for  His  sake  have  mercy  on  a miserable  sinner. 
His  sufferings  do  Thou  accept  in  lieu  of  my  merited  punish- 
ment, and  let  His  spotless  obedience  earn  my  admission  to  a 
forfeited  heaven.  I believe  thine  own  declaration  that  Thou 
art  a God  ready  to  pardon,  and  I now  draw  nigh  rejoicing 
to  think  that  it  is  on  a Throne  of  Grace  that  Thou  givest  me 
this  audience.  From  that  Throne  I beseech  Thee  send  down 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter.  May  He  increase  and  per- 
petuate those  grateful  feelings  and  devout  affections  which  I 
trust  He  Himself  has  enkindled,  and  conduct  me  to  the  end 
of  my  course  a lowly  but  true-hearted  follower  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer.  And  whatever  else  I forget,  may  I ever  remem- 
ber that  I have  a great  High-Priest  who  is  passed  into  the 
heavens ; and  whatever  darkness  sin  may  hereafter  bring  on 
my  soul,  may  I never  forget  the  revelation  of  this  hour ; but 
always  be  able  to  come  boldly  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that 
I may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need : 
for  Jesus’  sake.  Amen.” 


THE  YAUDOIS  AND  THE  YAL  LOUISE. 


The  highest  mountain  in  France  forms  the  apex  of  a 
triangle  of  which  the  two  extremities  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
the  Mont  Genevre  to  the  north  and  the  Mont  Yiso  to  the 
south,  form  the  base.  The  district  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  con- 
tained between  the  Mont  Pelvoux  and  the  ridge  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  may  be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  settlement 
of  the  French  Yaudois.  In  the  basin  of  the  Durance  and 
in  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries,  some  of  them  the  scenes  of 
Neff’s  successful  labours,  the  unquestionable  traces  of  the 
primitive  Church  may  still  be  found.  But  there  is  one 
valley  in  which  there  is  no  living  testimony.  They  are  the 
dead  who  speak  from  the  Yal  Louise.  One  great  cavern 
under  the  pfecipices  of  Mont  Pelvoux,  and  the  pulpit  in  the 
church  of  Yal  Louise,  are  the  silent  but  outspoken  records  of 
the  massacre  which,  in  obedience  to  a Papal  Bull  issued  in 
1487,  exterminated  a population  of  three  thousand  souls. 

Who  has  contemplated  without  a shudder  the  tragic 
picture  of  Cataneo’s  infatuated  troops  driving  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  their  valley, — the 
Yaudois  singing  their  cantiques  as  they  fly  to  their  hiding- 
place, — the  Papists  breathing  out  slaughter  against  the 
Christians  ? The  women  and  children — and,  as  some  accounts 
say,  the  flocks  and  herds — with  provisions  enough  for  two 
years,  are  safely  transported  across  the  almost  inaccessible 
crags,  and  the  cavern  of  Pelvoux  receives  them  into  its 
secure  asylum ; and  here  they  might  have  tired  out  the 
patience  of  a hardier  general  than  Cataneo.  But  the  rene- 
gade Palud  suggests  the  scheme  of  surmounting  the  huge 
barrier  of  precipice  overhanging  the  cavern,  and  by  ropes 
1 p 
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and  combustibles  succeeds  in  striking  the  refugees  with 
panic,  and  the  work  of  slaughter  is  accomplished.  Those 
who  attempted  to  escape  were  either  destroyed  by  the  flames 
or  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy ; while  those  who  remained  in 
the  cave  were  stifled  by  the  smoke.  Four  hundred  infants 
were  found  suffocated  at  the  breasts  of  corpses,  and  three 
thousand  Yaudois  perished,  including  the  whole  population 
of  Yal  Louise.  Cataneo  distributed  the  property  of  the 
martyrs  among  his  followers,  and  from  that  day  to  this  there 
has  never  been  a Yaudois  or  Protestant  family  resident  in 
the  valley. 

Few  travellers  have  visited  this  spot ; very  few,  if  any, 
have  penetrated  the  cavern.  The  horror  of  such  a tragedy 
seems  to  have  checked  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  as  he 
passed  along  the  highroad  from  Gap  to  Brian^on,  and 
told  him  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  living  among 
the  dead.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  own  impression  the  first 
time  I passed  that  way ; but  having  last  year  the  two 
inducements  to  a mountain  ramble— fine  weather  and  leisure 
— I determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  visit  the  Cave. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  which  at  midsummer  are 
peculiar  to  the  Hautes  Alpes, — the  scenery  as  wild  and 
bleak  as  in  the  highest  passes  of  the  Oberland,  the  tempera- 
ture and  colouring  that  of  Como  and  Milan.  The  snowy 
tops  of  Argentiere  and  Pelvoux  seemed  to  be  asleep  on  the 
blue  bosom  of  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  only  thing  that 
moved  was  the  sickle  and  the  troops  of  muleteers  carrying 
their  harvest  home.  Our  party  consisted  of  Mons.  B., 
superintendent  of  colporteurs  for  the  district ; Mons.  B., 
the  Yaudois  pasteur  of  Fressiniere ; Mons.  F.,  a colporteur 
from  Geneva ; and  myself.  We  were  provided  with  mules, 
two  attendants  on  foot,  and  a scanty  supply  of  provisions 
from  La  Roche.  From  La  Bessee,  where  we  left  the  main 
road,  we  were  about  two  hours  en  route  to  the  town  of  Yal 
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Louise,  having  crossed  the  Durance  at  a narrow  gorge  in  the 
rocks  where  it  receives  its  tributary  from  the  Yal  Louise, 
and  where  a heavy  stone  wall,  or  breastwork,  has  been 
thrown  up  across  the  valley  to  protect  it  from  invasion.  It 
does  not,  however,  bear  the  marks  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  crusade 
against  the  Yaudois,  who  made  no  resistance  to  Cataneo.  In 
a military  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  a position  which  in 
those  days  might  have  been  occupied  with  much  effect. 

The  town  of  Yal  Louise  stands  in  the  fork  of  two 
valleys,  commanding  two  sides  or  ridges  of  the  Mont 
Pelvoux,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  in  mountain 
scenery  more  beautiful  than  its  situation.  There  are  the 
usual  details  of  the  Alpine  metropolis, — the  roaring  torrent, 
the  bridge,  the  church  with  its  lofty  spire,  the  balconied 
houses,  and  the  busy  little  auberge  reeking  with  the  smoke 
of  omelettes  and  tobacco.  Here  we  found  fodder  for  our 
mules,  but  very  little  for  ourselves.  The  salon  was  pre- 
occupied with  a noisy  party  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  valley, 
at  which  the  Catholic  priest  did  the  honours,  and  a band  of 
government  officers  who  are  employed  by  the  “ Woods  and 
Forests”  of  France  to  mark  the  trees  which  are  to  be  cut 
down  for  fuel  during  the  year.  Leaving  the  confusion  of 
the  inn  kitchen —for  it  is  here  that  all  the  business  of  man 
and  beast  is  done — I sought  a refuge  in  the  church  which 
had  attracted  my  notice  on  entering  the  town  by  a gigantic 
fresco  on  the  tower  representing  St.  Christopher  with  a fir- 
tree  for  a walking-stick,  carrying  a diminuti  ve  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  who  holds  a globe  in  His  arms.  The  church  has 
no  marks  of  great  antiquity,  but  in  searching  about  in  the 
masonry  of  the  porch,  I found  a stone  with  the  date  1418 
upon  it,  showing  that  there  had  probably  been  a church 
there  seventy  years  before  the  massacre.  The  church-door 
was  ajar,  and  we  entered  without  any  interruption.  Here 
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we  found  a curious  and  interesting  contrast.  Against  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  aisle,  midway  between  the  high  altar  and 
the  western  end  of 
the  church,  stands 
an  old  wooden  pul- 
pit, bearing  all  the 
marks  of  identity 
with  the  pulpits 
which  are  univer- 
sally used  in  the 
churches  of  the 
Yaudois  both  in 
France  and  in  Pied- 
mont, and  utterly 
unlike  the  style  of 
pulpits  used  in 
Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Mons. 

B.,  upon  my  mak- 
ing the  remark, 
said,  that  it  was 
generally  known  and  admitted  to  be  the  very  pulpit  which 
stood  in  the  church  before  the  massacre.  But  if  the  pulpit 
cannot  speak  in  a Popish  church,  the  font  can ; for  at  the 
western  extremity  is  a huge  stone  font,  rivalling  in  height 
and  exceeding  in  bulk  the  Protestant  pulpit,  having  on  the 
wall  above  it  emblazoned  in  large  letters,  “ Ici  on  revolt 
la  vie.”  And  here,  behind  the  tradition  of  St.  Christopher, 
stands  the  silent  pulpit,  testifying  against  the  Romish  heresy 
of  transubstantiation  on  the  altar  and  of  sacerdotal  regene- 
ration in  the  font.  This  empty  pulpit  amid  the  darkness  of 
Popery  almost  forced  the  question  of  Isaac  from  our  lips, 
“ Here  is  the  fire,  and  here  is  the  wood,  but  where  is  the 
Lamb  for  a burnt  sacrifice  ? ” 
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Our  route  from  Yal  Louise  to  the  hamlet  of  St.  Clos,  and 
from  thence  to  Ail-froide,  is  an  ascent  of  some  four  or  five 
miles  into  the  gorge  of  the  valley ; and  as  you  penetrate  fur- 
ther into  the  narrow  chasm  you  realise  very  sensibly  the 
manner  in  which  the  flight  of  the  3000  must  have  been 
accomplished.  Having  engaged  a guide,  we  rode  on  as  best 
we  could  among  a frightful  debris  of  rock,  until  we  came  to 
a deposit  of  sand  and  loose  stones  which  forbade  further 
progress  on  horseback.  And  here  we  lifted  up  our  eyes 
to  see  6000  feet  of  precipice  above  our  heads  and  the 
cavern  upon  a shelf  of  the  rock  one  hour  and  a half  from 
us.  Having  tied  our  mules  to  some  stunted  larch -trees, 
we  followed  our  guide.  “ There,”  said  he,  “ upon  those 
crags  the  hats  of  the  murdered  men  hung  for  years,  and 
the  cavern  is  named  after  them.”  For  one  long  hour  we 
scrambled  upon  hands  and  knees  up  the  precipice,  following 
the  ragged  fissures  to  their  summit ; and  then  crossing  the 
face  of  the  rock  to  another  opening,  where  we  commenced 
another  work  of  toil,  we  reached  at  length  a sort  of  platform 
upon  a shoulder  of  the  crag,  and  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  having  surmounted  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  ascent. 
But  as  we  proceeded  across  the  smooth  incline  we  found  our 
shoes  ill  suited  for  the  work,  and  it  was  proposed  we  should 
take  them  off.  This  only  increased  the  labour  and  the 
danger,  which  having  endured  for  some  time  without 
making  much  advance,  we  were  compelled  reluctantly  to 
return  to  the  landing-place  and  resume  our  shoes.  The 
sun  was  now  low,  and  with  another  half-hour  of  scram- 
bling before  us,  we  deemed  it  best  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
and,  with  great  hazard,  by  the  help  of  the  guide  and  the 
kind  providence  of  God,  we  reached  our  mules  in  safety, 
and  rode  in  the  dark  to  St.  Clos,  where  we  got  shelter  in  a 
granary  for  the  night.  During  our  descent  the  guide  was 
very  communicative  of  the  traditions  of  the  valley. 
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“ There,”  he  said,  pointing  once  to  an  open  space  near  the 
torrent  below, — “ there  the  Vaudois  were  collected  after  they 
had  been  apprehended  by  the  troops,  and  they  were  all 
killed  on  that  spot.  The  river  was  tinged  with  their  blood 
down  to  the  bridge  of  St.  Clos.”  “ The  priests  tell  us,”  he 
said,  “ that  they  were  a savage  set  of  banditti,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  them.”  Poor  creatures  ! the  priests  do 
not  quote  the  words  of  the  Papal  death-warrant,  which 
describes  the  Waldenses  as  “ detestable  heretics.” 

This  failure  of  our  expedition,  disappointing  as  it  was, 
produced  a few  fruitful  remarks  which  may  be  serviceable  to 
some  future  investigator  who  shall  attempt  the  enterprise, 
whilst  they  throw  light  on  several  points  of  the  history. 

1.  In  order  to  visit  the  cave,  time,  a good  guide,  and 
ropes,  must  be  provided. 

2.  It  is  impossible  for  the  flocks  and  herds  to  have  been 
carried  into  the  cave.  The  wonder  is  how  the  women  and 
children  reached  it. 

3.  No  army,  however  well  equipped,  could  for  a moment 
think  of  scaling  the  precipice,  defended  as  it  was  by  so  large 
a body  of  men. 

4.  That  nothing  but  a sudden  panic  could  have  given 
success  to  the  stratagem  of  the  renegade  Palud. 

There  is,  however,  hope  for  the  Yal  Louise.  Great 
desire  has  been  expressed  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  our  colporteurs  do  not  visit  these  mountains  in 
vain.  It  is  not  long  since  one  of  the  priests  was  severely 
taken  to  task  by  his  parishioners  for  having  impeded  and 
abused  a colporteur  in  the  sale  of  Bibles.  And  yet  many  of 
these  mountaineers,  men  and  women,  have  no  other  clothing 
than  the  skins  of  goats  and  of  sheep.  If  I were  to  judge  of 
the  priests  by  the  specimen  we  found  in  the  auberge  at  Yal 
Louise,  we  might  be  thankful  that  the  pulpit  remained 
silent,  and  earnestly  pray  for  the  day  when  the  truth  might 
again  be  spoken  in  it.  W.  11.  F. 


THE  BEDEN,  OR  WILD  GOAT. 

( Capra  Nubiana .) 

Many  of  the  ruminating  animals  are  quite  at  home 
among  rocks.  In  such  places 

“ The  dingy  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leaps  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sits,  his  white  beard  slow  moving.” — Coleridge. 

Few  animals  seem  more  at  ease  in  almost  inaccessible  spots 
than  sheep.  In  Shetland  we  have  seen  many  of  these  gentle 
creatures  dotting,  with  their  white  fleeces,  the  rocks  of  the 
far-famed  Fitful  Head,  venturing,  by  dizzy  paths,  towards 
little  patches  of  grass,  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the  con- 
stantly boiling  and  roaring  race  of  waters  known  as  “ the 
Roost  of  Sumburgh.”  The  Rocky  Mountains  have  at  least 
two  species  of  the  race  which  find  their  food  and  shelter 
among  precipices.*  The  Llama  and  Alpaca  of  the  Chilian 
Andes  are  sure-footed  among  slippery  rocks.  The  Chamois 
of  the  Alps  ventures  among  places  with  so  little  foothold, 
that  no  creatures,  unfurnished  with  wings,  would  seem  to 
be  there  secure.  The  Aoudad  of  Morocco,  a formidable 
goat  with  a long  beard  and  shaggy  mane,  looks  down  de- 
fiant from  his  fastness,  high  in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  More 
than  one  species  of  antelope  frequents  the  mountain-peaks  of 
Southern  Africa  : one  is  called  by  the  Boors  the  Steenbok 
(or  Rock-goat),  from  its  favourite  abode.  In  Asia  there 
are  several  of  the  goat  and  antelope  families,  such  as  the 
Goral  and  Thar,  which  live  on  the  sweet  herbage  which 


The  “ Big-horn,”  or  Caprovis  Canadensis , is  one  of  these. 
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they  pick  up  among  the  precipices  of  the  Himalaya,  and  to 
which  they  fly  when  pursued,  “ rushing  with  fearful  pre- 
cipitancy down  the  steep  mountain.”* 

On  the  most  precipitous  parts  of  the  loftiest  Alps  of 
Savoy  and  the  Tyrol  there  is  still  to  be  found  a ruminating 
animal  which  far  surpasses  the  famed  Chamois  in  size  and 
in  agility.  This  is  the  Ibex,  or  Bouquetin  ( Capra  ibex),  a 
quadruped  which  gets  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  year,  and 
which  Dr.  Grirtanner  in  1786  said,  would  soon,  like  the 
Mammoth,  be  numbered  among  the  extinct  mammalia. | At 
one  time  it  was  scattered  over  Switzerland,  but  in  that 
country  it  is  said  that  you  can  no  longer  find 

“Wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle’s  nest” 

amid 

“ Living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost.” 

The  Ibex  is  described  by  travellers,  as  being  able  to  ascend 
the  most  perpendicular  precipices  in  a few  leaps,  provided  it 
can  find  the  slightest  projection  on  which  to  rest  its  feet,  and 
from  which  to  take  a fresh  spring. 

Bochart  has  given  a learned  dissertation  on  the  animals 
known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  of  Iaal , or  laaiah , and 
which  in  our  excellent  version  of  the  Bible  is  translated 
“ wild  goat.”  J With  his  usual  sagacity,  he  regarded  this 
creature  as  the  European  Ibex;  but  in  the  year  1823 
Messrs.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  travelled  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Arabs,  having  procured  ten 

* Hodgson,  quoted  in  Dr.  Gray’s  Catalogue  of  Mammalia  in  British 
Museum. 

f Observations  sur  la  Physique,  t.  xxviii.  pp.  225-227. 

J 1 Samuel,  xxiv.  2 : “ Saul  . . . went  to  seek  David  and  his  men 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats.”  Psalm  civ.  18  : “ The  high  hills  are 
a refuge  for  the  wild  goats.”  Job,  xxxix.  1 : “ Knowest  thou  the  time 
when  the  wild  goats  of  the  rock  bring  forth  ? ” 
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specimens  of  different  ages,  they  have  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  Asiatic  species  is  distinct,  and  they  have  figured  and 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Capra  Sinaitica .*  The 
Bedouin  Arabs  of  Sinai  call  it  Bedden , or  Sehd , and  the 
female  Arise  sehd . 

When  journeying  among  the  valleys  which  indent  the 
mountains  of  Sinai,  these  travellers  frequently  saw  herds 
varying  in  number  from  four  to  twenty.  They  were  usually 
observed  walking  slowly  over  the  highest  and  most  rugged 
rocks,  or  quietly  looking  down  on  our  German  naturalists,  as 
they  threaded  their  way  in  the  valley.  Each  of  these  herds 
was  attended  by  a male,  who  could  easily  be  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  his  powerful  horns.  The  Arabs  told  them 
— and  the  same  story  is  related  of  the  European  Ibex — that 
if  by  accident  the  male  falls  from  the  top  of  a precipice,  his 
horns  so  defend  him,  that  he  seldom  meets  with  an  accident ; 
and,  when  hard  pressed,  and  no  other  mode  of  escape 
remained,  they  have  been  known  to  jump  headlong  down  a 
precipice  of  fifty  feet  and  more  with  impunity. | It  requires 
great  cunning  on  the  part  of  the  huntsman  to  surprise 
them. 

Approaching  Mount  St.  Catherine,  Burckhardt  saw  a 
small  flock  feeding  among  the  rocks.  One  of  his  Arab 
attendants  left  the  party,  and  by  a circuitous  road  endea- 
voured to  get  to  leeward,  and  near  enough  for  a shot.  The 
party  sat  down,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  wary  creatures,  and 
watched  the  success  of  the  sportsman.  He  nearly  reached  a 
favourable  spot  behind  a rock,  when  the  herd  suddenly  took 
to  flight,  and  disappeared.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to 
have  seen  the  Arab,  but  they  must  have  smelt  him  from  a 

* Symbolae  Physicse.  It  was  previously  figured  and  described  by 
F.  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  St. -Hilaire  under  the  name  of  Capra  Nubiana , 
and  it  is  so  named  in  the  British  Museum. 

Burckhardt,  “ Travels  in  Syria,7 1 p.  405. 
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change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  They  are  most  easily 
surprised  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  feed,  and  it  is 
at  such  times  that  the  Arabs  make  long  circuits  to  come  on 
them.  The  leader,  who  is  always  on  the  watch,  wdienever 
he  smells,*  hears,  or  sees  anything  suspicious,  makes  a noise, 
- — a signal  understood  by  his  followers,  who  quickly  make 
their  escape.  Like  other  game,  they  must  decrease,  for 
Burckhardt  was  informed,  that  fifty  years  before  his  jour- 
ney, if  a stranger  visited  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  and  the  owner 
had  no  sheep  to  kill,  he  took  his  gun  and  went  in  search  of 
one.  But  even  in  Burckhardt’s  time  (1816)  they  were  far 
from  rare. 

M.  Leon  Laborde  speaks  of  this  fine  inhabitant  of  the 
mountains,  f as  imparting,  to  the  whole  of  the  wild  country 
which  it  tenants,  a kind  of  animation,  which  well  associates 
with  its  character.  He  watched  one  of  his  Arab  followers, 
who  had  detected  a herd  of  these  creatures,  pursue  his  game 
by  making  long  and  cunning  detours , taking  advantage  of 
every  rock  to  conceal  his  person,  and  of  every  cleft  to  ap- 
proach nearer.  He  had  taken  off  his  clothes  that  he  might 
not  be  impeded,  and  before  starting  gave  directions  to  our 
traveller  to  rise  and  shout,  if  the  mountain  goats  should  try 
to  escape  on  his  side.  He  got  near  them,  and  shot  one.  In 
about  half-an-hour  it  was  cut  up,  and  its  liver  and  heart, 
roasted  on  some  lighted  brambles,  served  for  their  supper. 
It  was  a female  with  a kid.  The  latter  he  secured  and  tried 
to  rear,  but  before  he  could  find  a goat  to  feed  it,  the  poor 
little  creature  died. 

Their  flesh  is  excellent  venison.  Their  skins  are  con- 
verted into  water-sacks ; from  their  horns  the  Bedouins 
make  rings,  which  they  wear  on  their  thumbs.  On  the 

* See  Robinson’s  “ Researches,”  i.  117. 

f His  English  translator  has  rendered  this  name  “ Gazelle.”  See 
“Journey  through  Arabia  Petrsea  to  Mount  Sinai,”  p.  245. 
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horns  of  one  male  as  many  as  twenty  tubercles  have  been 
counted  ; and  Burckhardt  mentions  one  pair  which,  measured 
along  the  curve,  were  as  much 
as  three  feet  and  a half  in 
length.  These  horns  are  car- 
ried by  the  Hebron  merchants 
to  Jerusalem,  where  they  are 
worked  into  the  handles  of 
knives  and  daggers.  On  some 
of  the  curious  bronze  dishes 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh are  figures  of  the  Ibex ; 
and  on  a painting  at  Thebes* 
is  a vase  very  elegantly  shaped, 
and  with  a lid,  the  ornament  of 
which  appears  to  be  the  head 
of  this  very  species. 

We  may  add,  that  the  word  translated  “roe”  in  Pro- 
verbs, chap.  v.  ver.  19,  is  in  the  Hebrew  Iaalah;  and 
evidently  refers  to  the  female  of  the  animal  we  have  been 
describing.  The  excellent  annotator  in  Bagster’s  “ Com- 
prehensive Bible  ” well  remarks,  that  in  the  verse  cited 
Solomon  compares  a faithful  wife,  “ first  to  the  hind , or 
female  deer,  accompanying  its  mate  in  the  forest  and  in  the 
plains,  amidst  verdure  and  fertility ; and,  secondly,  to  the 
female  Ibex , faithful  to  its  associate  on  the  mountain  crags 
and  amidst  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  rocks  and  preci- 
pices.” The  wild  goat  of  Sinai  has  much  shorter  hair  than 
the  European  Ibex.  The  legs,  too,  are  more  distinctly 
varied  with  blackish  brown  and  white  than  in  the  species 
referred  to.  A.  W. 


* Monumens  de  l’Egypte,  by  Champollion  the  Younger,  Plate  191. 
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THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Ethnology  is  the  description  of  human  races,  or  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  mankind,  that  make  up  the  nations, 
peoples,  and  social  communities  of  this  our  world.  Under 
the  title  cc  Scripture  Ethnology”  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  various  nations,  peoples,  and  tongues, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  ; and  in  carrying  out 
our  design,  we  shall  usually  invite  the  reader’s  attention, 
first,  to  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  race  under  consi- 
deration, e.g.  the  form,  stature,  colour  of  the  skin,  aspect 
of  the  countenance,  shape  of  the  head,  character  of  the  hair, 
See.  ; secondly,  to  their  habits ; and  thirdly,  to  their  modes 
of  communication,  that  is,  their  languages,  written  or  spoken. 

We  begin  with  the  Egyptians,  on  account  of  their  close 
connexion  with  the  patriarchs  of  the  J ewish  people.  In- 
deed, we  are  told  that  the  first  patriarch,  Abraham,  the  son 
of  Terah,  had  transactions  with  them  very  soon  after  he 
was  selected  from  all  his  contemporaries  to  become  the  head 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  was  commanded  to  go  forth  from 
his  own  country.  In  the  same  chapter  of  Genesis  in  which 
this  honourable  distinction  is  recorded,  it  is  stated,  that 
“ Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there;  for  the 
famine  was  grievous  in  the  land.”  Besides  this,  the  hand- 
maid of  his  long  childless  wife  Sarah  was  an  Egyptian 
woman,  “ whose  name  was  Hagar ;”  and  she,  with  his  wife’s 
consent,  becoming  his  concubine,  and  bearing  him  a son,  his 
first-born  child  had  thus  Egyptian  blood  flowing  in  his  veins. 

Egypt  was  at  that  time  an  agricultural  country,  and  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  was  eminently,  if  not 
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exclusively,  pastoral ; but  the  reception  he  met  with  amongst 
the  Egyptians  was  at  once  welcome  and  hospitable.  The 
sovereign  of  the  district  in  which  Abraham  sojourned  was 
named  Pharaoh, — a title  given  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  so  far 
down  as  the  sixth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Throughout  the  three  thousand  years  and  upwards, 
during  which  its  history  has  been  known,  Egypt  has  retained 
pretty  nearly  the  same  geographical  boundaries.  As  in  the 
days  of  the  earliest  Greek  travellers,  so  now  Egypt  itself  is 
little  more  than  a narrow,  waving  band  of  territory,  subject 
every  year  to  an  overflow  of  its  enriching  river.  On  the 
north  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  it  extends  southward 
as  far  as  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  This  strip  of  alluvial 
land  with  the  Nile  running  down  its  midst,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  unequal  portions  of  uncommon  and  extraordinary 
fertility,  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  desert. 

In  the  days  of  Abraham,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
sacred  historians,  this  fertile,  corn-yielding  valley  was  peopled 
by  a tribe  or  offshoot  from  an  older  ethnological  stock,  also 
mentioned  in  Genesis  as  emigrating  to  Egypt  from  Asia  ; 
and  all  that  we  learn  of  them  subsequently,  either  from 
Scripture,  classical  authors,  or  from  recent  researches,  cor- 
roborates the  statement.  Their  general  physical  characters 
and  their  well-known  habits  and  modes  of  life  combine  to 
convince  us  that,  in  these  respects,  they  far  more  resemble 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  than  their  less  civilised  neighbours, 
who  inhabited  the  adjacent  deserts,  or  the  regions  of  Africa 
lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  the  Ethiopians  and  Abyssi- 
nians.  Nor  are  the  ancient  Egyptians  less  widely  dissevered 
from  their  nearest  Asiatic  neighbours,  the  Arabians  ; for,  in 
place  of  the  sharp,  well-defined  features  of  the  latter,  with 
their  keen,  animated,  and  lively  countenances,  and  spare  and 
active  frames,  so  thoroughly  indicative  of  vigour  and  energy, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  the  characters  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
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seen  in  their  paintings  and  sculptures,  indicate,  as  M.  Denon 
remarks,  a race,  having  full,  but  delicate  and  voluptuous  figures, 
with  sedate,  tranquil,  and  placid  countenances.  They  have 
round  and  soft  features  ; eyes  that  are  long,  almond-shaped, 
half  shut,  and  languishing,  turned  up  at  the  outer  angles,  as 
though  habitually  fatigued  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
their  cheeks  are  round,  with  thick,  full,  and  prominent  lips ; 
the  mouth  is  large,  yet  cheerful  and  smiling  ; and  the  com- 
plexion and  colour  of  the  skin  are  dark,  ruddy,  and  of  a 
coppery  hue.  Though  what  we  Europeans  should  designate 
as  a dark-coloured  people,  and  though  their  abode  was  in 
Africa,  they  were  by  no  means  black.  Dr.  Prichard  men- 
tions two  old  Egyptian  deeds  of  sale  lately  discovered,  which 
afford  a curious  testimony.  A copy  of  one  of  these  deeds 
may  be  seen  in  Berlin,  and  the  original  of  the  other  in  Paris. 
Although  they  refer  to  a period  as  recent  as  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  therefore  long  subsequent  to  the  more  an- 
cient Egyptians,  yet  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  documents  show  them  to  have  been  native  Egyptians. 
The  parties  to  the  contract  are  described  according  to  their 
external  appearance  and  colour.  In  one  of  these  documents, 
the  seller,  who  is  named  Paminthes,  is  described  as  of  a dark- 
brown  colour,  and  the  buyer,  who  is  named  Osarreres,  is 
denoted  by  a term  which  may  be  rendered  yellow,  or  honey- 
coloured.  Of  a complexion  universally  dark,  but  not  black, 
there  were  amongst  them  great  varieties  of  hue,  as  is  the 
case  among  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  present 
day.  The  features  and  figures  of  the  Egyptians  are  well 
represented  in  their  paintings  and  sculptures,  and  these  all 
display  a very  distinctive  and  peculiar  character  of  counte- 
nance, as  well  as  of  bodily  conformation.  Dr.  Morton  states 
that  the  monuments  from  Meroe  to  Memphis  present  a per- 
vading type  of  physiognomy,  which  is  ever  distinguished  at 
a glance  from  the  varied  forms  which  not  unfrequently 
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attend  it,  and  which  possess  so  much  nationality,  both  in 
outline  and  expression,  as  to  give  it  the  highest  importance 
in  Nilotic  ethnography.  It  consists  in  an  upward  elongation 
of  the  head,  with  a receding  forehead,  delicate  features,  but 
rather  sharp  and  prominent  face,  in  which  a long  and 
straight  or  gently  aquiline  nose  forms  a principal  feature. 
The  eye  is  sometimes  oblique,  the  chin  short  and  retracted, 
the  lips  rather  thinnish,  and  the  hair,  whenever  it  is  repre- 
sented, long  and  flowing.  This  style  of  features  pertains  to 
every  class,  kings,  priests,  and  people,  and  can  be  readily 
traced  through  every  period  of  monumental  decoration,  from 
the  early  Pharaohs  down  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  dynasties. 

w.  c. 


SONNET. 

“ One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory/ 9 

From  heaven’s  high  centre  to  the  horizon’s  line 
The  sky  is  set  with  stars,  a countless  host, 

Where  lately  shone  but  two  or  three  at  most : 

Yet  still  those  early  few  conspicuous  shine 
With  larger  orb  and  radiance  more  divine. 

So,  when  the  Christian  starts  upon  his  race, 

Some  simple  doctrines  shed  the  ray  benign, 

That  marks  the  path  his  dubious  feet  must  trace : 
He  journeys  on,  and,  as  he  journeys,  new 
And  glorious  truths  surprise  him ; but  the  few 
He  first  beheld  still  keep  the  foremost  place, 

And  guide,  and  light,  and  cheer  him  to  the  end— 
The  Father’s  love,  the  Holy  Spirit’s  grace, 

And  Christ  at  once  his  Saviour  and  his  Friend. 

W.  W.  B. 
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No.  III. 

AN  AERIAL  VOYAGE, 

Seventy-two  years  ago,  Montgolfier,  a paper-maker  of 
Paris,  was  ascending  one  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  when,  looking  at  the  large  clouds  sailing  majes- 
tically above  his  head,  the  thought  occurred  to  him, — “ What 
if  I could  harness  one  of  these  clouds  to  a car,  or  clothe  it 
with  a garment,  and  make  it  lift  me  with  it  into  that  blue 
ocean  ? ” Thinking  erroneously,  but  naturally  enough,  that 
the  cloud  was  but  condensed  smoke,  he  and  his  brother  set 
about  accomplishing  the  feat ; and  with  the  hot  gases  given 
off  from  burnt  straw,  filled  a huge  paper  bag,  and  there  rose 
through  the  unresisting  air  the  first  fire-balloon. 

The  idea  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier  was  soon  extended 
and  improved  upon.  Animals  were  first  sent  up,  and  then 
adventurous  mortals  suffered  themselves  to  be  lifted  into  the 
air  by  the  imprisoned  cloud.  Even  in  the  same  year  hydro- 
gen, the  lightest  of  all  gases,  was  substituted  for  the  hot 
smoke.  Presently  the  French  took  up  ballooning  with  great 
zeal,  and  introduced  it  into  their  military  tactics,  and  the 
battle  of  Fleurus  was  gained  by  means  of  observations  taken 
from  a balloon. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  ascend,  not  emulating  the  birds 
on  their  air-cleaving  pinions,  but  in  the  only  way  available 
to  us  wingless  and  heavy -boned  bipeds, — dragged  up  by  the 
imprisoned  gas.  Let  us  ascend,  not  for  our  amusement 
merely,  but  to  observe  more  closely  the  phenomena  of  the 
air  and  sky,  and  get  material  for  our  third  paper.  Just  so 
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Gay-Lussac  and  Biot  ascended  in  1804 ; and  Welsh  four 
different  times  in  1852,  guided  by  the  veteran  Green,  who 
first  made  use  of  the  coal-gas  with  which  our  streets  are 
lighted  to  inflate  his  gigantic  air-ships.  In  one  of  these 
ascents  Welsh  attained  the  height  of  22,930  feet,  — more 
than  four  miles,  and  nearly  as  high  as  the  summit  of  the 
loftiest  mountain  on  our  globe. 

As  it  is  on  a scientific  expedition  that  we  are  going,  we 
must  take  with  us  all  requisite  instruments,  a barometer, 
thermometer,  hygrometer,  electrometer,  and  anything  else 
we  may  suppose  of  service.  We  must  first  see  that  we 
rightly  understand  all  our  instruments. 

There  is  the  barometer ; it  is  intended  to  measure  the 
weight  of  the  air.  “ What ! has  the  air  any  weight?”  cries, 
perhaps,  some  astonished  reader,  and  he  becomes  almost 
incredulous  when  gravely  assured  that  it  is  pressing  with 
a weight  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  his 
body.  A fish  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
element  through  which  he  is  gliding  has  any  weight.  The 
diver,  too,  when  reminded  of  the  pressure  of  water,  would 
answer,  that  the  water,  so  far  from  feeling  heavy  upon  him, 
actually  buoys  him  up ; and  yet  we  all  know  for  a certainty 
that  water  has  weight,  and  exerts  no  small  pressure  on  any 
vessel  containing  it.  Thus  it  is  with  the  atmospheric  ocean. 
In  both  cases,  the  reason  why  a body  immersed  does  not 
experience  this  pressure,  is,  that  the  fluid  presses  equally  on 
all  sides.  That  air  has  weight  may  be  easily  proved  by 
exhausting  a vessel  by  an  air-pump,  when  it  will  weigh  less 
than  it  did  when  full  of  air,  every  hundred  cubic  inches  of 
air  abstracted  causing  a diminution  of  about  half  a drachm 
(30*83  grs.  at  60°  F.,  and  29*92  bar.  press.).  Many  other 
proofs  will  the  air-pump  give  of  the  prodigious  force  of  the 
atmosphere  when  not  counterbalanced  by  air  at  a similar 
tension ; bladders  or  glass  vessels  being  broken  to  pieces  by 
1 Q 
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it,  and  the  exhausted  receiver  fixed  so  that  no  one  man 
could  lift  it.  If  we  immerse  the  open  end  of  a tube,  per- 
fectly empty  of  air,  in  any  liquid,  this  liquid  will  be  forced 
up  the  tube  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Water  will  thus  be  raised  even  till  it  form  a column  of 
thirty-three  feet  in  height,  before  its  weight  counterbalances 
the  pressure  from  below.  Mercury,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  quicksilver,  will,  on  account  of  its  greater  weight,  rise 
in  such  a tube  only  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  inches ; and 
were  we  to  weigh  an  inch  column  of  water  of  thirty  feet  in 
length,  or  of  quicksilver  of  thirty  inches,  we  should  find  both 
alike  to  be  fifteen  pounds.  This,  then,  is  the  measure  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  exerted  upon  a superficial  inch.  Our 
barometer  is  essentially  the  instrument  just  described — an 
exhausted  glass  tube  closed  at  the  upper  end  and  dipping 
into  mercury,  the  height  to  which  the  liquid  metal  rises, 
indicating  the  actual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Of  the 
barometer,  as  a weather-glass,  we  hope  to  speak  at  another 
time. 

The  thermometer,  as  every  one  knows,  is  intended  to 
measure  heat  or  cold.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact,  that 
bodies,  especially  metals,  expand  when  heated  ; and  so  by 
placing  liquid  quicksilver  in  a glass  bulb,  and  making  it  as 
it  expands  ascend  a thin  tube  of  the  same  material  properly 
graduated,  the  degree  of  temperature  is  easily  read  off. 

We  take  the  hygrometer  with  us  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.  This  instru- 
ment is  of  very  various  construction,  but  it  generally  de- 
pends on  determining  the  dew-point,  as  it  is  termed, — that 
is  to  say,  the  degree  of  cold  which  is  requisite  to  cause 
moisture  in  the  air  to  be  deposited  as  dew.  The  amount  of 
vapour  of  water  which  the  air  is  capable  of  holding  uncon- 
densed increases  in  a certain  proportion  as  the  temperature 
rises,  and  this  affords  the  data  for  the  calculation. 
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The  electrometer  may  tell  us  something  about  the 
changes  in  electrical  condition  of  the  spaces  through  which 
we  pass.  It  is  essentially  two  pieces  of  gold-leaf  secured 
side  by  side  into  a short  metallic  rod,  which  for  the  sake  of 
safety  is  inserted  in  a wooden  frame  fitting  the  mouth  of  a 
glass  bottle.  Our  protected  gold  leaves  lying  so  amicably 
together  under  ordinary  circumstances  will  retire  from  one 
another  with  mutual  aversion  directly  they  are  brought  near 
any  object  which  is  in  a state  of  electrical  disturbance. 

Now  the  cords  which  fix  us  to  the  earth  are  cut  asunder, 
and  we  rise  majestically.  The  earth  receding  from  our 
view  becomes  a map  full  of  animated  objects  beneath  us. 
But  we  must  not  delay  by  looking  at  the  fair  and  singular 
prospect;  we  have  little  time  to  spare  from  our  meteoro- 
logical observations. 

It  is  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  of 
which  we  were  just  speaking,  that  are  forcing  us  up ; our 
imprisoned  gas  is  lighter  than  the  air  around,  and  thus  we 
rise,  even  as  a cork  would  rise  through  the  watery  ocean. 
But  our  barometer  is  telling  us  that  this  pressure  is  dimi- 
nishing ; the  air  is  becoming  thinner  or  rarer.  We  learn 
the  same,  too,  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  we  are  begin- 
ning to  experience,  like  those  who  ascend  high  mountains  ; 
and  from  the  expansion  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon  which 
necessitates  our  opening  the  valve  for  the  escape  of  some  of 
it,  lest  the  silken  envelope  should  be  rent.  In  about  eleven 
thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  ascent  the  mercury  has  sunk 
to  only  half  its  previous  height.  We  must  not,  however, 
rashly  conclude  that  at  double  that  altitude  the  air  would  be 
so  thin  as  to  exert  no  pressure ; we  are  sure  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  atmosphere,  but  the  rarefaction  of  it  proceeds  at 
a decreasing  ratio  as  we  ascend,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  extends  to  somewhere  about  forty-five 
miles  from  the  earth’s  surface. 
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The  thermometer,  too,  is  indicating  a diminution  in  the 
temperature  as  we  rise ; so,  indeed,  are  our  feelings,  making 
us  wrap  ourselves  in  our  great-coats.  Mr.  Welsh  tells  us 
that  “ the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  uniformly  with 
the  height  above  the  earth’s  surface  until  at  a certain  eleva- 
tion, varying  on  different  days,  the  decrease  is  arrested,  and 
for  the  space  of  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet 
the  temperature  remains  nearly  constant,  or  even  increases 
by  a small  amount ; the  regular  diminution  being  afterwards 
resumed  and  generally  maintained  at  a rate  slightly  less 
rapid  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  com- 
mencing from  a higher  temperature  than  would  have  existed 
but  for  the  interruption  noticed.”  Rising  above  the  region 
of  clouds,  we  get  into  a space  where  the  temperature  is 
below  the  freezing  point ; and  this  explains  to  us  why,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  lofty  mountains  are  always  covered 
with  snow. 

If  we  have  provided  ourselves  with  winged  animals,  as 
Gay-Lussac  did,  we  may  now  let  them  fly.  He  tells  us, 
that  at  the  height  of  8600  feet  a bee  was  liberated,  and  flew 
away  humming  briskly.  A linnet  set  free  at  11,000  feet, 
before  adventuring  into  the  rarefied  medium,  settled  for 
awhile  on  the  stays  of  the  balloon,  and  then  dashed  down- 
wards perpendicularly.  A dove,  after  hesitating  awhile, 
whirled  in  great  circles,  and  swooped  earthward  through  a 
mass  of  cloud. 

Floating  majestically  through  the  cold,  clear  air  of  these 
upper  regions,  with  the  sun  shining  in  unbroken  splendour 
across  the  deep  blue  heavens  which  have  never  known  a 
cloud,  we  consider  our  various  observations  with  the  hygro- 
meter, and  also  upon  the  mists  through  which  we  have 
passed  ; but  these  require  much  arrangement,  and  before  we 
give  the  results  of  them  we  must  descend  to  terra  firma , and 
gain  some  breathing  time.  J.  H.  G. 


THE  LYMINGTON  BRINE  SHRIMP,*  AND  THE 
FEZZAN  WORM.j 


In  the  reservoirs  belonging  to  the  salt-works  of  Lyming- 
ton,  in  Hampshire,  there  occurs  in  great  abundance  a very 
pretty  little  animal  belonging  to  the  entomostracous  Crust- 
acea, somewhat  resembling  a minute  shrimp.  In  1755  Dr. 
Schlosser,  a German  naturalist,  visited  these  salt-works,  and 
upon  examining  the  salterns  was  surprised  to  observe  the 
whole  cistern  tinged  of  a red  colour.  The  liquor  which  was 
contained  in  the  cistern,  was  the  brine  previous  to  its  being 
boiled,  and  contained  nearly  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  to 
a pint  of  water,  tie 
soon  detected  the 
cause  of  the  colour. 

It  depended  upon 
the  presence  of  an 
immense  number  of 
small  animals  of  a 
reddish  hue.  In  this 
strong,  concen- 
trated solution  of 
salt,  which  is  sufficient  to  kill  almost  every  other  living 
animal,  these  little  creatures  were  sporting  about  in  all 
the  enjoyment  of  existence.  They  are  very  slender, 
linear  in  form,  and  do  not  exceed  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  length.  Their  head  is  furnished  with  two  horn- 
shaped appendages,  and  on  each  side  of  the  body  is  a row 
of  foliaceous-looking  feet,  eleven  in  number.  “ There  is 
nothing,”  says  Joly,  another  observer,  “more  elegant  than 

* Artemia  salina,  fig.  1. 

t Artemia  Oudneyi,  fig.  2.  The  figures  marked  a are  the  natural  size. 
The  other  figures  are  magnified  representations  of  the  several  parts. 
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the  form  of  this  little  crustacean  ; nothing  more  graceful 
than  its  movements.  It  swims  almost  always  on  its 
back,  and  by  means  of  the  fins  of  its  tail,  it  moves  rapidly 
in  all  directions  through  the  element  it  inhabits.  Their 
feet  are  in  constant  motion,  and  their  undulations  have 
a softness  difficult  to  describe.”  The  workmen  at  the  salt- 
works believe  that  these  little  creatures  are  very  useful, 
from  their  incessant  motion,  in  causing  the  liquor  contained 
in  the  cisterns  to  clear ; and  they  often  transport  some  of 
them  from  one  saltern  to  another,  in  order  to  have  a supply 
for  that  purpose.  These  elegant  little  animals  when  taken 
out  of  the  water  and  placed  in  spirits  of  wine,  are  nearly 
white;  and  it  has  been  lately  proved  that  their  red  colour 
depends  upon  the  presence  in  the  water  of  myriads  of  in 
exceedingly  minute  infusorial  animalcule,  a species  of  the 
genus  Monas , which  is  of  a red  colour,  and  forms  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  brine  shrimp.  This  interesting  crustacean 
belongs  to  the  genus  Artemia ; and  the  species  above  men- 
tioned is  the  A.  salina.  Several  other  species  have  been 
described,  all  residing  in  salt  marshes  or  ponds  abounding  in 
salt.  The  late  Dr.  Oudney,  in  his  travels,  along  with  Major 


Denham  and  Captain 
Clapperton,  into  Northern 
and  Central  Africa,  gives 
an  interesting  description 
of  a species  he  observed 
in  Fezzan.  “ Monday, 
July  8,  1822,”  he  says, 
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“ we  entered  the  Wady 
Trona  early  this  morning. 
Near  where  we  entered 
there  are  a cluster  of 
date-palms,  and  a small 


lake  from  which  impure  trona  ( saltpetre ) is  obtained.  It  is 
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about  balf  a mile  long,  and  200  yards  wide.”  The  scene 
which  here  met  his  view  seems  to  have  made  a great  im- 
pression upon  the  traveller.  Clapperton,  he  tells  us,  was 
sitting  on  the  top  of  a high  sand-hill,  and  so  pleased  with 
the  view  that  he  called  out  several  times  to  him  to  dismount 
from  his  camel  to  enjoy  the  treat.  The  appearance  was 
beautiful.  A deep  sandy  valley  lay  spread  out  below  them, 
and  though  its  sides  were  dry,  bare,  and  without  vegetation, 
it  contained  in  its  bosom  two  large  groves  of  date-palms, 
within  each  of  which  a line  lake  was  enclosed  — an  oasis  in 
the  Desert.  All  around  was  dreary,  hot,  and  dry,  but  here 
the  beautiful  date-palm  tree  rose  majestic,  and  the  cool  water 
of  the  lake  rippled  in  the  breeze.  It  was  in  these  lakes, 
highly  charged  with  saltpetre  and  muriate  of  soda,  or  com- 
mon salt,  that  the  little  Artemise  resided. 

They  occurred  in  immense  numbers,  were  well  known  to 
the  natives  as  the  Fezzan  worm,  and  highly  prized  by  them 
as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  spring, 
though  they  are  to  be  found  at  all  times,  and  appear  on  the 
surface  in  particularly  large  quantities  during  high  winds. 
The  natives  fish  for  them  with  a long  hand-net.  A man 
wades  some  way  into  the  lake,  and  after  allowing  the  net 
to  remain  some  time  at  the  bottom,  it  is  taken  up,  or  drawn 
a little  along  the  ground,  and  in  this  manner  several 
pints  are  sometimes  caught  at  one  time.  They  are  placed 
in  the  sun’s  rays  for  a few  hours  to  dry,  and  in  that  state 
sell  at  a high  rate  in  the  different  towns  in  Fezzan.  These 
little  Crustacea  have  been  observed  by  a more  recent  tra- 
veller in  the  same  country,  Dr.  Vogel,  who  was  despatched 
in  the  beginning  of  last  year  to  join  Dr.  Barth,  now  con- 
ducting the  African  expedition,  by  orders  of  H.M.  Foreign 
Office.  He  has  sent  home  a drawing,  made  by  himself  on  the 
spot,  of  the  Fezzan  worm,  which  he  calls  the  Dud,  and  which 
corresponds  well  with  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Oudney. 
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Dr.  Vogel  says,  “The  colour  of  the  worm  is  reddish,  and 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  goldfish.  In  swimming,  its 
movements  resemble  those  of  a serpent,  and  its  feet  are 
constantly  paddling  very  quickly.  It  has  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  on  each  side.  During  the  daytime  the  worm  retires  deep 
into  the  lake,  and  only  appears  on  its  surface  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  They  are  caught  in  cotton-nets,  in  which  are 
hauled  up  at  the  same  time  innumerable  flies  and  other 
insects  with  which  the  lake  is  filled.  The  whole  is  mixed 
with  a red  kind  of  date  and  made  into  a paste,  which  has  a 
similar  smell  and  taste  to  that  of  salt  herring,  and  which  is 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  in  the  place  of  meat,  along 
with  bazeen  and  other  puddings.” 

This  species,  which  has  never  been  named,  we  propose 
calling  Artemia  Oudneyi , in  honour  of  its  first  describer, 
Dr.  Oudney  — a slight  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a traveller 
who  laid  down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery, 
and  one  which  we  feel  sure  Dr.  Vogel  will  recognise  with 
pleasure.  The  length  of  a full-grown  Dud,  according  to  Dr. 
Vogel,  is  3T7Tths  of  a Paris  line,  and  the  breadth  close  under 
the  head,  1-^ths  of  a line. 

For  the  annexed  figure  and  above-quoted  remarks,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Augustus  Peterman, 
Physical  Geographer  to  the  Queen.  They  were  contained 
in  a letter  to  him  from  Dr.  Vogel,  and  politely  placed  at  our 
disposal. 

Dr.  Vogel  is  by  profession  an  astronomer,  and  was  for 
two  years  assistant  to  Mr.  Hind ; but  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  science  impelled  him  to  undertake  his  present  peri- 
lous expedition.  In  addition  to  astronomy,  Dr.  Vogel  is  an 
excellent  botanist,  and  no  doubt  other  branches  of  natural 
history  will  receive  his  attention.  Interesting  news  may, 
therefore,  be  daily  expected  from  Lake  Tchad. 


W.  B. 
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Even  in  this  age  of  Hand-books  there  is  one  sort  of 
manual  for  which  we  have  sighed  in  vain.  We  mean  a set 
of  monographs  devoted  to  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
and  which  would  give  us  a vivid  idea  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  each  country,  its  national  productions,  its  inha- 
biting races,  its  crafts  and  its  commerce,  its  civil  and 
religious  history.  At  present  we  want  to  know  “ all  about 
Russia ; ” but,  in  order  to  get  some  notion  of  its  geology  and 
surface, — the  anatomy  and  the  aspect  of  its  enormous  area, — 
we  have  to  hunt  all  through  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Pallas, 
and  Clarke,  and  Murchison.  For  its  natural  history  we  must 
glean  such  hints  as  are  scattered  through  a hundred  books 
of  travel.  For  the  strange  and  eventful  story  of  its  Czars, 
we  are  driven  to  the  dreary  annals  of  Levesque  and  Ka- 
ramsin.  And  whilst  despairing  of  any  account,  succinct  and 
simple,  of  the  various  races  bound  together  in  its  rusty 
conglomerate, — for  some  idea  of  its  present  resources,  mate  - 
rial and  military,  we  must  plod  through  the  dry,  but  ela- 
borate, statistics  of  Haxthausen,  Schnitzler,  and  Tegoborski. 

We  hope  the  reader  will  thank  us  if,  in  our  next  numbers, 
we  give  with  all  possible  brevity  the  chief  results  of  our  own 
researches. 

The  best  training  for  these  Russian  explorations  is  to 
accustom  the  mind  to  ideas  of  vastness.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  Russia  extends  from  the  18th  to  the  190th  degree  of 
Eastern  longitude,  and  from  the  38th  to  the  78th  degree  of 
Northern  latitude  ; that  its  average  breadth  is  1500  miles, 
and  its  length  6000  ; and  that  its  area  includes  a seventh 
part  of  the  terrestrial  surface  of  the  globe.  But  these 
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figures  are  mere  phantasms  till  once  we  reduce  them  to  some 
known  standard  of  comparison. 

The  Thames,  from  its  source  to  the  Nore,  is  205  miles  long. 
The  Volga  is  exactly  ten  times  longer  ; and  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  a-day,  it  would  require  nearly  seven  months  to  travel 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source  and  back  again  to  Astrakhan. 

The  area  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  84,000  square  miles  ; 
but  in  Russia  there  are  steppes,  or  natural  flats,  so  vast  that 
just  as  you  might  place  on  a salver  a tea-cake  and  a garnish 
of  biscuits  round  it,  so  you  might  place  on  one  of  the  grassy 
or  sandy  salvers  near  the  Caspian  England  and  Scotland 
entire,  and  throw  in,  by  way  of  comfits  or  bon-bons,  all  the 
adjacent  islands.  In  so  doing,  you  might  not  crush  a single 
tree  nor  entomb  so  many  inhabitants  as  the  population  of  an 
English  burgh. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  forests,  so  large  that,  were 
Briareus  to  lift  a sod  from  the  Ural,  he  might  bury  all 
France  beneath  a turf  of  unbroken  pines.  They  say  that  a 
squirrel  could  travel  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg  without 
ever  touching  the  ground. 

Were  an  Icelander  to  travel  as  the  crow  flies  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Hecla  to  Venice,  besides  a vast  extent  of 
ocean,  he  would  pass  over  the  North  of  Britain,  and  in  his 
Continental  transit  would  visit  Holland,  Prussia,  France, 
Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Austria.  But  should  a Russian  sub- 
ject, much  farther  north  than  Iceland, — should  a Laplander 
or  Samoide  be  ordered  off  to  a hot  climate,  he  might  find  his 
way  to  Sebastopol  or  Simpheropol,  farther  south  than  Venice, 
without  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  ever  quitting  the  terra 
firma  of  the  Russian  territory.  If  the  journey  could  be 
performed  by  magic,  in  the  morning  he  might  gather  a few 
tufts  of  white  lichen  to  feed  his  favourite  reindeer,  and  after 
breakfasting  on  train-oil  and  sawdust,  he  himself  might  rise 
through  the  snowy  atmosphere,  and  in  the  .evening  come 
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down  among  the  camels  and  the  orange -groves  of  the 
Crimea.  There  he  might  unpack  from  their  native  ice  the 
salmon  and  the  capercailzie  which  he  had  yesterday  secured 
as  presents  for  his  friends ; and  after  a supper  of  grapes  and 
pomegranates,  might  go  to  sleep  at  the  open  lattice,  or  in 
the  coolest  apartment  he  could  find. 

Or,  conversely,  were  a Circassian  falling  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Czar,  and  spirited  off  to  that  great  limbo 
where  all  the  patriotic  are  lost  and  forgotten,  in  the  outset 
of  his  journey  he  would  pass  through  jungles  where  the 
wild  ox,  the  lynx,  and  the  tiger-cat  still  range,  and  where 
serpents  lurk  amongst  the  rankness  of  a vegetation  almost 
tropical.  By-and-bye  he  would  come  out  on  those  mighty 
steppes,  whose  monotony  is  here  and  there  broken  by  a flock 
of  fat-tailed  sheep,  or  a troop  of  wild  horses,  or  at  least  a 
flight  of  fishing  pelicans,  and  where  the  wine  of  the  Cauca- 
sus is  replaced  by  the  sour  mare’s  milk  of  the  Tartar  tent. 
Steering  still  northward,  perhaps  he  would  cross  the  Ural 
at  Ekatarinburg,  and  admire  the  superb  masses  of  malachite 
there  dug  from  the  mountain;  and  threading  his  way  through 
awful  forests,  the  haunt  of  the  bear,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
eagle,  at  last  he  emerges  on  Tobolsk.  But  most  likely 
he  is  not  allowed  to  linger  among  the  favoured  exiles  who 
in  summer  look  out  on  its  green  meadows  and  birch-groves; 
but,  “ onward,  still  onward,”  towards  some  Siberian  fort  or 
mine  he  flies  in  his  fated  sledge,  till  he  has  bid  a final  fare- 
well to  everything  warm  and  beautiful. 

“ Cold  ! cold  ! there  is  no  sun  in  heaven, 

A heavy  and  uniform  cloud 
Overspreads  the  face  of  the  sky, 

And  the  snows  are  beginning  to  fall. 

All  waste  ! no  sign  of  life 

But  the  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear”; 

No  sound  but  the  wild,  wild  wind, 

And  the  snow  crunching  under  his  feet.” 
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Or,  setting  out  from  his  palace  at  Petersburg,  and 
keeping  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  the  emperor  him- 
self might  post  in  an  unbroken  line  for  nearly  six  thousand 
miles  on  his  own  dominions,  and  after  crossing  Behring’s 
Straits,  might  resume  his  route,  and  for  many  hundred  miles 
still  find  himself  on  Russian  territory. 

His  enormous  size  gives  the  Russian  strange  neighbours. 
With  Austria  in  front,  and  the  north  pole  in  the  rear,  his 
bulky  shadow  falls  as  far  as  Italy,  and  may  well  make  the 
Lake  of  Como  shiver.  On  the  one  side  the  land  of  Gustavus 
and  Charles  XII.  gives  him  the  cold  shoulder ; whilst  on 
the  other  side  he  consoles  his  unaccustomed  palate  with 
the  honey  of  the  Chersonesus  and  the  sherbet  of  Persia. 
One  foot  rests  on  the  birth-land  of  Kant,  and  the  other  on 
the  home  of  Confucius;  and  so  long  is  his  arm  that  the  letter 
handed  to  him  by  the  British  settler  in  Canada  he  might 
almost  undertake  to  convey  direct  to  his  brother  in  Calcutta. 
In  other  words,  betwixt  British  America  and  British  India 
hardly  anything  intervenes  which  is  not  Russian. 

According  to  McCulloch,  in  1846,  the  area  of  the  Russian 
empire  contained  7,293,850  English  square  miles.  But 
England  and  Scotland  united  have  an  area  of  only  88,050 
square  miles  ; France,  including  Corsica,  203,736  square 
miles  ; and  the  whole  of  Europe,  3,650,000.  Therefore 
Russia  has  a superficial  extent  ninety  times  greater  than 
Great  Britain  ; thirty-six  times  greater  than  France  ; and 
exactly  the  double  of  all  Europe  united. 
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Parliament  opened  on  the  31st  of  January;  and  should 
Ministers  succeed  in  carrying  their  proposed  improvements, 
a prodigious  accession  will  be  made  to  the  worth  and  well- 
being of  our  favoured  nation.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
which  will  be  saved  by  transferring  cases  of  disputed  wills 
from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  tribunals,  and  the  impulse 
which  is  likely  to  be  given  to  industry  by  altering  the  Law 
of  Settlement,  the  contemplated  changes  in  the  civil  service, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  new  Reform-bill,  hold  out  a noble 
premium  to  intelligence  and  good  citizenship.  The  graduate 
of  any  British  university,  or  the  man  who  has  had  fifty 
pounds  in  the  savings’  bank  for  three  years,  is  now  to  be 
created  an  elector ; and  instead  of  appointments  in  the  Cus- 
toms and  other  Government  offices  being  awarded  to  par- 
liamentary patronage,  they  will  be  bestowed  on  the  most 
qualified  candidates.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  session 
will  not  close  without  something  being  done  for  the  better 
education  of  our  people. 

To  these  and  similar  measures  of  internal  reform,  there 
is  added  a feature  of  moral  grandeur  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  introduced  at  the  moment  when  this  country 
is  sending  forth  nearly  a hundred  ships-of-war  to  repel 
barbaric  aggression  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe. 

A discovery,  which  may  prove  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts,  has  been  made  by  M.  Sainte- Claire  Deville,  of 
Paris.  He  has  found  a method  by  which  it  is  hoped  that 
aluminium,  the  metallic  base  of  alum  and  all  the  argilla- 
ceous earths,  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities.  Alumi- 
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nium  is  a metal  of  silvery  splendour,  and  it  retains  its 
brightness  in  air  and  water.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile,  and 
is  one  of  the  lightest  of  metals,  having  a specific  gravity  of 
only  2*56.  As  it  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, it  will  make  excellent  egg -spoons,  and  it  will  remain 
untarnished  in  our  gas-lit  apartments.  Should  the  process 
of  reduction  be  cheap,  there  need  be  no  end  to  the  supply : 
seeing  there  is  an  ample  mine  in  every  brick  Avail  and 
kitchen  -garden . 

On  the  27th  of  January  died  at  Durham,  the  venerable 
Master  of  Sherburn  Hospital,  the  Rev.  George  Stanley 
Faber.  He  had  reached  his  eightieth  year.  His  “ Diffi- 
culties of  Infidelity,”  and  of  “ Romanism,”  have  been  his 
most  popular  publications ; but  his  “ Mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
bin,” his  “ Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,”  and  his  “ Calendar 
of  Prophecy,”  are  all  works  of  vast  erudition  and  enduring 
value. 

The  Lectures  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion are  concluded ; and  on  the  whole  they  have  been 
the  best  course  ever  given.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller’s  “ Two 
Records : the  Scriptural  and  the  Geological,”  was  not  only 
an  original,  and,  as  we  think,  a successful  reconciliation,  but 
it  was  a charming  sketch  of  the  geological  domain  and  its 
great  successive  dynasties.  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan’s  “ Cicero” 
we  have  just  perused,  with  much  admiration  of  its  noble  sen- 
timents, and  with  longing  that  we  could  breathe  more  fre- 
quently that  classical  atmosphere,  whose  exquisite  afflatus  is 
wafted  to  our  spirits  in  this  truly  Tusculan  discourse.  Dr. 
Candlish  closed  the  series  with  a review  of  the  theological 
system  propounded  by  Mr.  Maurice,  and  we  are  happy  to 
hear  that  it  is  his  intention  to  publish  a detailed  examination 
of  Mr.  Maurice’s  “ Essays.” 

Thanks  to  the  zeal  of  its  publisher,  we  percent  that  a 
new  book  of  Travels  in  Syria  has  reached  a second  edition. 
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But  we  question  if  in  his  jaunty  pages  many  readers  will 
discover  M.  de  Saulcy’s  “ Discovery  of  the  Site  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.”  They  will  be  of  service,  however,  if  they 
lead  some  careful  and  sagacious  man,  like  Robinson,  to  a 
more  accurate  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea  border. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  has  published,  in  two  profusely  illus- 
trated volumes,  “ Notes  of  a Naturalist,”  being  his  Travels 
among  the  Himalayas  and  Khasia  Mountains.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  read  them  yet  ; but  from  the  high  standing 
of  the  author  and  from  the  rich  accessions  to  science  which 
rewarded  both  his  Antarctic  and  Indian  researches,  we 
expect  a great  treat  in  their  perusal. 

We  are  already  old  enough  to  be  entitled  to  introduce 
some  younger  contemporaries.  Of  these  “ The  News  of  the 
Churches”  will  be  to  some  of  our  readers  the  most  welcome. 
Its  object  is  to  supply  a monthly  abstract  of  the  missionary 
intelligence  and  the  internal  occurrences  of  the  British  and 
Continental  Churches,  giving  the  essence  of  all  the  deno- 
minational newspapers  and  magazines,  and  supplementing 
these  from  the  information  of  private  correspondents.  It 
has  made  a good  beginning.  “ The  Christian  Annotator”  is 
the  plan  of  the  admirable  “ Notes  and  Queries”  transferred  to 
theological  literature ; and  it  promises  to  furnish  a much- 
desired  medium  of  intercommunication  to  students  of  Church 
History,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  kindred  subjects.  In  the 
numbers  which  have  already  appeared,  several  interesting 
points  have  received  a valuable  elucidation.  “ The  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art”  is  a most  successful  attempt  to  bring 
wdthin  e very  one’s  reach  the  wonders  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Judging  by  the  sermons  and  pamphlets  which  come  in 
our  way,  the  table-turning  mania  is  not  yet  extinct.  On  the 
principle  of  the  Scottish  proverb,  “ timber  to  timber,”  we 
can  understand  how,  when  certain  people  and  certain  tables 
lay  their  heads  together,  there  should  be  a powerful  sym- 
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pathy ; in  other  words,  when  two  wooden  heads  come 
together,  we  expect  some  striking  result : but  we  were 
not  prepared  for  this  talking.  Nor  can  we  understand 
how  demons  should  find  their  way  into  innocent  rose- 
wood through  the  finger-tips  of  Oxford  graduates  and  lovely 
young  ladies.  Had  the  mediums  been  blacklegs  or  Norwood 
gipsies,  our  difficulty  would  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  grave  treatment  which  this  matter 
has  received  throws  light  on  mediaeval  superstition  ; and  no 
one  need  wonder  that  witches  were  burned  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  who  finds  modern  clergymen  ascribing  these  tricks  to 
Satanic  agency. 

At  present  there  is  an  interesting  controversy  waging 
amongst  the  Jews  of  England.  The  Talmudists,  including 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  wish  to  exclude  from  the  Board  of 
Deputies  members  of  the  Reformed  or  Biblical  Synagogue : 
but  a party,  almost  as  numerous,  and  including  the  Roths- 
childs and  Alderman  Salomons,  voted  for  their  admission. 
This  circumstance  shows  that  the  party  which  adheres  to 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  only  text-book  of  the  Hebrew 
faith  and  practice,  is  gaining  ground. 

Through  private  letters  from  Geneva,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  a good  work  is  in  progress  there.  The  distribu- 
tion of  tracts  and  meetings  for  reading  the  Scriptures  have 
awakened  a spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  Romanists,  and 
numbers  are  now  receiving  regular  instruction  from  Pro- 
testant pastors  with  a view  to  the  public  renunciation  of 
Popery.  It  is  expected  that  about  a hundred  persons  will 
be  received  into  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month. 
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Lady  Franklin’s  Ship  “Isabel”  surrounded  by  the  Ice  in  Baffin’s  Bay. 
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BAFFIN  AND  INGLEFXELD. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  lain  for  three  years  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  quiet  Shakspeare  was  yet  to  live 
ten  years,  when  William  Baffin  started  from  Gravesend 
for  the  Arctic  regions.  His  ship,  the  Discovery,  was  char- 
tered with  instructions  to  reach  the  north  part  of  Japan, 
and  with  these  directions,  “We  would  have  you  to  bring 
home  one  of  the  men  of  the  country ; and  so,  God  blessing 
you,  with  all  expedition  to  make  your  return  home  again.” 
On  this  “ North-west  Passage,”  William  Baffin,  as  pilot, 
took  the  command  of  the  small  barque,  with  a complement 
of  seventeen  officers  and  men,  and  sailed  from  the  Thames 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1606.  They  sighted  Greenland  on 
the  14th  of  May,  within  Davis’s  Straits.  On  the  2d  of  July 
they  reached  “a  fair  headland,”  which  they  named  Sir  Dudley 
Digges’  Cape,  after  one  of  the  merchant-princes  of  London 
deeply  interested  in  Arctic  enterprise.  Twelve  leagues 
further  on  “a  fair  sound”  was  discovered  — the  Wolsten- 
holme  Sound,  lately  celebrated  as  the  winter-quarters  of 
H.M.S.  North  Star,  part  of  the  crew  of  which  died  there, 
and  “rest”  on  its  shores  “ until  the  resurrection.”  Baffin, 
— -a  practical  man,  like  that  other  Baffin,  William  Penny  of 
Peterhead, — no  tices,  that  this  Sound  has  many  inlets  or  bays 
well  adapted  for  whale-fishing . “Fair”  as  the  bay  was, 
like  another  more  celebrated  “ Fair-haven,”  Wolstenholme 
Sound,  with  its  islands  in  the  centre,  was  “ no  proper  place 
to  winter  in ; ” and  our  navigators  in  these  sulky  seas, 
encountering  a great  storm  on  the  4th  of  July,  lost 
their  “fore-course”  at  its  outset,  and  the  gale  continuing 
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to  blow,  the  pilot  took  in  all  sail.  When  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  brought  a calm,  the  Discovery  was  in  Whale 
Sound,  a place  ere  long  likely  to  be  well  known  to  our 
enterprising  sailors;  for,  doubtless,  whales  still  abound  in  it, 
and  will  abound,  till — timid  monsters  ! — they  be  disturbed 
by  man. 

Our  grateful  mariner  now  sees  to  his  discomfort  an  ice- 
field backed  with  land.  He  tacks  the  Discovery,  and  sights 
Hakluyt’s  Island,  so  named  after  that  model  of  an  amiable 
and  useful  enthusiast,  whose  memory  has  lately  been  revived 
by  the  formation  of  the  Hakluyt  Society.  Another  great 
Sound,  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s  Sound,  is  discovered,  running 
to  the  north  of  78°,  and  marked  by  Baffin  as  “ admirable  in 
one  respect,  because  in  it  is  the  greatest  variation  in  the 
compass  of  any  part  of  the  world  known ; for,  by  divers 
good  observations,  I found  it  to  be  above  5 points,  or  56 
degrees,  varied  to  the  westward,  so  that  a north-east  by 
east  is  true  north,  and  so  of  the  rest.”  On  the  8th  Carey’s 
Islands  are  named ; and  on  the  10th  the  Discovery  is  at  the 
entrance  of  a fine  Sound,  Alderman  Jones’s  Sound,  now 
surveyed,  as  to  its  mouth,  by  Captains  Austen  and  Inglefield, 
though  its  fine  sonorous  civic  name  be  lopped  in  these  re- 
forming days  of  a most  important  part  of  a Lord-mayor’s 
dignity.  Jones’s  Sound  is  a spacious  channel,  to  all  appear- 
ance washing  the  north  coast  of  North  Devon,  as  Lancaster 
Sound  and  Barrow’s  Strait  do  its  southern. 

Dr.  Sutherland  has  recently  proved  that  it  does  not  run 
into  Prince  Alfred  Bay  (a  bay  really  existing,  although 
with  its  low  coast  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  it  as  he  steamed  rapidly  past  it  into  new  ground)  ;* 
and  to  us  this  Sound  appears  extremely  important. 

* Our  most  distinguished  Hydrographer,  Admiral  Sir  F.  Beaufort,  has 
in  his  last  map  diminished  this  indentation,  named  after  one  of  our  Queen’s 
lovely  children.  We  know  Dr.  Sutherland  to  be  so  minute  an  observer,  and 
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After  looking  at  our  friends  the  “ sea -morses,”  and 
regretting  there  was  no  sign  of  inhabitants,  on  the  12th 
July,  1606,  Baffin  discovered  Sir  James  Lancaster’s  Sound, 
that  important  channel  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  where  Parry, 
in  August  1819,  acquired  the  renown  of  being  the  ablest  of 
modern  navigators.  After  this,  Baffin  returns  home,  and, 
strange  to  say,  his  journals  and  charts  yet  lurk  in  some 
repository,  unknown  to  geographical  archseologists,  who 
would  gladly  ferret  them  out,  and  write  the  history  of  one, 
whose  earthly  honour  it  is  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on, 
perhaps,  the  largest  sheet  of  water  which  bears  the  name  of 
a mortal  man. 

Baffin’s  Bay  has  often  since  been  visited ; but  the  latest 
and  most  important  explorations  have  been  made  by  Captain 
Inglefield,  in  Lady  Franklin’s  ship,  the  Isabel.  Of  these 
full  details  will  be  found  in  the  Captain’s  “ Summer  Cruise;” 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  many  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  the  following  brief  resume  of  his  discoveries,  with 
which  he  has  kindly  favoured  us.  In  a few  weeks  Captain 
Inglefield  will  set  sail  for  Baffin’s  Bay  in  H.  M.  S.  Phoenix ; 
and  his  return  will  be  awaited  with  lively  interest.  Already 
as  an  Arctic  navigator  he  has  earned  a reputation  only  second 
to  that  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir  J ames  Clarke  Ross. 

so  strictly  accurate  a man,  that  the  narrative  of  his  travelling  party  may  be 
literally  believed.  Any  physical  geographer  can  see  that  such  a bay  is  likely 
to  exist  at  that  part  of  Wellington  Channel,  from  the  currents  of  the  Queen’s 
Channel  and  North  Channel,  with  their  vast  quantities  of  ice,  abrading 
the  low  and  loose  shingly  coast.  We  direct  geographers  to  this  fact  and 
to  the  corresponding  bay  lower  down,  named  Baring  Bay,  evidently  the 
result  of  the  abrading  powers  of  the  water  and  ice  of  the  Queen’s  Channel 
pouring  through  Mid  Channel  and  Maury  Channel  (the  South  Channel  of 
the  able  Penny).  We  dwell  on  this  important  point,  for  we  feel  sure  that 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  or  our  friends  Messrs.  Ramsay 
and  Jukes,  would  have  theoretically  deepened  the  indentation  of  Prince 
Alfred  Bay.  The  return  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  or  at  least  of  his  charts, 
will  possibly  demonstrate  Dr.  Sutherland’s  accuracy  and  the  existence  of 
this  important  bay. — A.  W. 
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Steam  Yacht  Isabel,  off  the  Orkneys,  Nov.  10th,  1852. 

My  dear  W , — You  asked  me,  on  my  departure  from 

these  shores,  to  supply  you  with  a short  account  of  my 
voyage  ; and  though  my  time  is  still  very  much  occupied,  I 
nevertheless  take  my  pen  to  comply  with  the  request  you 
then  made. 

You  will  remember  we  sailed  from  England  on  the  10th 
of  last  July,  and  though  very  deeply  laden  with  coal  and 
three  years’  provisions,  yet  managed  to  make  a good  voyage 
as  far  as  Cape  Farewell ; there  we  encountered  (as  mariners 
at  that  point  seldom  fail  to  do)  a heavy  gale  from  the  north- 
east ; and  so  furious  was  the  tempest,  that  it  became  needful 
to  lay  the  vessel  to,  and  at  one  time  I seriously  contemplated 
lightening  her  of  her  deck  load. 

When  the  gale  moderated,  we  spied  the  land  on  our 
starboard  beam,  and  the  wind  shortly  after  chopping  round, 
we  made  sail  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Desolation. 

The  appearance  of  the  land  about  Cape  Farewell  is  bold 
and  rugged,  and  seemed  quite  to  partake  of  the  character 
given  by  Greenland  sailors  to  the  weather  always  expe- 
rienced off  its  inhospitable  shores. 

At  2 p.m.  of  the  30th  we  first  sighted  land,  and  ere 
8 p.m.  of  the  same  afternoon  we  were  into  the  thick  of  the  ice, 
which  is  always  found  drifting  off  the  Cape  ; and  now  I 
found  the  great  advantage  we  possessed  in  having  a screw, 
for  we  threaded  our  way  amongst  the  floe  pieces,  and  in 
narrow  lanes,  regardless  of  the  wind,  which  had  now  fallen 
very  light.  Large  icebergs  were  seen  for  the  first  time  by 
us ; and  these  vast  ice-islands  filled  us  with  awe  and  surprise 
at  their  frightful  dimensions:  occasionally  we  were  surprised 
at  seeing  one  turn  over,  and  another  fall  to  pieces  with  a 
report  like  a park  of  artillery.  On  the  7th  of  August 
heavy  weather  obliged  us  to  put  into  Fiskernas,  where  we 
remained  till  the  gale  moderated.  I cannot  now  enter  into 
a description  of  this  place,  but  whenever  you  like  to  peruse 
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my  journal,  it  is  at  your  service,  and  you  will  find  a full 
account  of  all  our  adventures. 

A gale  from  the  south-east  prevented  our  going  into 
Holsteinbourg,  I therefore  determined  to  look  into  Lievely 
at  Disco ; and  on  the  12th  we  put  into  the  snug  little  har- 
bour of  Godhaven,  where  we  only  remained  a few  hours, 
as  I felt  our  time  was  precious,  and  I was  unwilling  to  lose 
a moment  of  the  navigable  season. 

We  touched  at  Upernavik  to  obtain  some  dogs  and  a 
few  supplies  we  were  unable  to  obtain  at  Lievely,  and  then 
passed  at  once  on  to  Melville  Bay,  which  we  entered  on  the 
18th.  In  three  days  we  made  Cape  York,  which  we  found 
surrounded  with  ice.  Here  I killed  the  first  bear  we  had 
seen,  and  but  for  a Colt’s  revolver,  with  which  I had  luckily 
provided  myself,  I should  have  suffered  some  damage  from 
the  furious  beast. 

We  closely  examined  the  coast  to  Wolstenholme  Sound, 
which  we  entered,  and  landing,  found  the  graves  of  the 
men  that  had  died  whilst  the  North  Star  wintered  there  in 
1849.  An  Esquimaux  settlement,  which  had  been  tempo- 
rarily deserted,  was  closely  searched  for  traces  of  our  missing 
countrymen. 

Whale  Sound  was  entered  on  the  25th ; and  now  com- 
menced our  discoveries,  the  Admiralty  Charts  supplying 
us  with  no  certain  coast-line  beyond  Cape  Parry.  A group 
of  islands  on  our  larboard  hand,  as  we  went  in,  was  the  first 
discovery  we  made,  and  to  these  I gave  the  names  of  two  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  some  of  my  friends, — -patrons 
of  the  Expedition. 

Here  we  discovered  a tribe  of  natives,  who,  judging  from 
their  surprise  at  our  appearance,  had  never  before  beheld 
Europeans.  I landed  at  their  winter  habitations,  and 
walked  with  them  to  their  tents,  a mile  distant.  They 
showed  much  pleasure  at  our  visit ; and  we  found  difficulty 
in  getting  away  from  the  settlement.  A few  presents  of 
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spear-heads  (iron),  and  some  knives,  files,  and  needles,  were 
a source  of  much  delight  to  them. 

We  could  not  remain  here  long,  as  fair  weather  and  open 
water  at  this  time  of  year  could  not  much  be  reckoned  on  ; 
I therefore  embarked,  after  ascending  an  eminence  about 
1000  feet  in  height,  to  take  a sketch,  and  form  some  idea  of 
the  trending  of  the  coast-line. 

Passing  between  two  of  the  islands  I named  Northum- 
berland and  Herbert  Island,  we  steamed  away  to  the  north- 
ward, and  soon  sighted  Cape  Alexander,  which  we  found  to 
be  considerably  farther  north  than  the  position  assigned  to 
it  in  the  Admiralty  Charts. 

I was  much  surprised  on  finding,  too,  a large  strait, 
upwards  of  thirty-five  miles  in  width,  instead  of  the  small 
opening  of  ten  miles  which  had  before  been  given  as  Smith’s 
Sound.  I determined  to  push  on  as  far  as  possible,  and  ere  mid- 
day of  the  25th  had  penetrated  some  distance  up  the  Sound. 
A gale,  however,  setting  in  right  in  our  teeth,  obliged  us  to 
run  out  and  heave  to,  and  thus  we  remained  for  nearly 
twenty  hours  in  a furious  snow-storm,  and  amongst  huge 
bergs  and  floe  ice  that  made  it  far  from  agreeable. 

The  gale  moderating  on  the  29th,  I contemplated  re- 
turning up  Smith’s  Sound,  which  we  had  already  penetrated 
to  lat.  78°  28'  N.,  but  the  ice  had  now  begun  to  drive  out 
in  such  a manner,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have 
attempted  it.  I thus  relinquished  the  idea,  and  contented 
myself  with  the  remembrance  that  we  had  penetrated  120 
miles  farther  north  than  Ross’s  most  northern  point. 

A fog  set  in  when  the  gale  subsided,  and  thus  we  did 
not  perceive  that  we  were  nearing  a large  field  of  ice,  which 
was  fixed  upon  the  western  shore.  Our  boiler  at  the  time 
being  hors  de  combat , I found  that  we  should  inevitably 
drive  into  this  field,  and  ordered  it  to  be  secured  in  the 
quickest  way ; but  ere  this  could  be  done  we  were  completely 
surrounded,  and  soon  placed  in  a most  perilous  position. 
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The  little  sketch  I send  you  shows  this ; and  I can  assure 
you,  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  our  engine,  I fear  we 
might  have  met  with  our  end.  A good  Providence,  however, 
protected  us  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions,  and  after 
some  hours  of  toil  and  anxiety  we  succeeded  in  liberating 
our  little  vessel  and  steaming  into  open  water. 

I have  already  made  this  letter  too  long,  so  I must  only 
briefly  tell  you  that  on  the  31st  we  entered  Jones’s  Sound, 
and  on  the  1st  of  September  succeeded  in  penetrating  to 
longitude  85°  20'  W.,  when  thick  fog  and  strong  westerly 
winds  obliged  us  to  withdraw ; and  after  securing  by  angles 
and  drawings  (which  I had  done  of  all  our  discoveries)  the 
outline  of  the  coast,  I determined  on  going  up  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  reached  Beechey  Island  on  the  7th,  where  I 
found  the  North  Star  at  anchor.  I soon  delivered  to  them 
the  letters  and  despatches  I had  brought  out ; and  after 
remaining  a few  hours  made  the  best  of  my  way  out  of  the 
Sound.  After  some  Arctic  adventures,  such  as  befall  the 
mariner  in  these  seas  daily,  we  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  middle  ice  in  Baffin’s  Bay ; and  then,  after  encountering 
a series  of  gales  (I  think  the  heaviest  I ever  beheld),  we 
rounded  Cape  Farewell  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  en- 
joying a stormy  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  reached  Peter- 
head on  the  10th  of  November,  the  very  day  four  months 
we  had  sailed  from  it. 

I hope  this  short  sketch  of  my  yachting  voyage  in  the 
Isabel  will  interest  you ; and  when  you  remember  that  I 
started  from  England  three  months  after  the  Government 
had  despatched  their  expeditions,  and  that  I carried  the 
voyage  out  at  my  own  risk  and  expense  in  a great  measure, 
you  will  not  be  disappointed,  I hope,  that  I have  not  more  to 
relate. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours,  sincerely, 

E.  A.  Inglefield. 


ON  THE  POPULATIONS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 


No.  I. 

THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES  AND  FINLAND. 

We  know  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  Muscovite  or  Rus- 
sian empire,  and  we  know  the  enormous  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface  that  it  covers.  We  know,  too,  that  it  is  not 
all  Muscovite.  All  Russia  is  no  more  Russian  than  all  the 
British  empire  is  English.  India  is  one  thing,  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  country  another.  The  aborigines  of  Australia  are 
anything  but  Londoners.  So  it  is  with  what  we  have  under 
notice.  The  proper  Russian  population  is  ojily  a fraction  of 
the  Russian  power,  it  may  be  of  Russian  weakness  : for 
the  populations  are  varied,  mixed,  heterogeneous,  and,  in 
some  cases,  repugnant  to  each  other.  In  such  cases  there  is 
no  relation  between  size  and  strength,  between  weight  and 
bulk.  The  half,  indeed,  is  often  better  than  the  whole. 

An  ethnological  map  of  Russia  in  Europe  lies  before  us  ; 
each  population,  with  its  own  proper  colour,  marked  out  on 
its  own  proper  district.  Let  us  illustrate  it.  It  is  a map 
for  Russia  in  Europe  only,  so  that  it  carries  us  no  farther  than 
the  Uralian  Mountains  eastwards,  and  says  nothing  about 
Georgia,  Circassia,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  Caucasus ; 
nothing  about  the  tribes  of  Siberia,  nothing  about  the  In- 
dians of  North  America  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Neither 
does  it  take  cognisance  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; nor  yet 
pretend  to  any  Russian  territory  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube.  It  bears  every  appearance  of  care  and  accuracy, 
and  gives  us  the  names  and  colours  of  just  thirty-eight  popu- 
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lations  — thirty-eight  populations,  neither  more  or  less  — 
thirty-eight  populations  of  different  degrees  of  magnitude 
and  importance  — thirty -eight  populations  without  counting 
the  Russian  itself — thirty-eight  populations  in  Russia  in 
Europe  only — thirty-eight  populations  without  the  Polish. 

Of  these  we  notice  only  the  more  important,  beginning 
with  the  parts  above  St.  Petersburg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland,  and  the  so-called  Baltic  Provinces.  These  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  article.  In  these  it  is  where  the  chief 
civilisation  is  to  be  found  ; here,  too,  it  is  where  Sweden 
and  Germany  come,  in  contact  with  Russia.  Here  it  is 
where  we  shall  have  an  English  fleet  by  the  time  these 
pages  get  read.  The  port  of  Memel,  we  must  remember,  is 
the  last  town  belonging  to  Prussia  ; so  that  a little  beyond 
Memel  we  cross  the  frontier  and  get  into  the  Russian  Go- 
vernments of  Lithuania  and  Courland,  the  countries  of  the 
Letts  and  Lithuanians,  branches  of  the  same  stock,  — a 
stock  allied  to  that  of  the  Russians  and  Poles,  but  not 
identical  with  it, — a stock  pretty  broadly  contrasted  with 
that  to  which  the  Germans  belong.  Now  the  Letts  and 
Lithuanians  are  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  newest  occupants 
of  their  respective  countries.  In  early  times  they  pressed 
upon  a population  older  and  more  aboriginal  than  them- 
selves, and  in  later  times  there  has  been  intrusion  and 
encroachment  upon  them, — the  intruders  and  encroachers  on 
some  earlier  population.  Such  is  the  history  for  the  parts 
before  us.  It  is  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  America. 
There  were,  first,  the  indigenous  Indians  of  the  soil ; the 
Dutch  settlers  pressed  upon  these  ; the  English  are  dis- 
placing the  Dutch.  The  old,  the  new,  the  intermediate,— 
such  are  the  populations ; the  old  being  in  fragments. 
Such  is  man  in  his  migrations  all  the  world  over. 

Germans  occupy  the  towns , Riga,  Mittau,  &c. ; Letts,  or 
Lithuanians,  the  country . They  decrease  in  numbers  as  we 
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go  eastwards,  and  long  before  we  cross  tlie  frontier  between 
Livonia  and  Estbonia  they  cease  to  constitute  the  majority ; 
since  the  Esthonians  belong  to  a different  family  of  mankind. 
Yet  the  Germans  have  got  as  far  east  as  Esthonia ; and  in 
the  University  of  Dorpat  (famous  for  its  Observatory),  the 
professors  are  German,  the  learning  is  German,  and  the 
language  of  the  lectures  is  German.  This  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  Muscovy.  Except  in  Dorpat,  the  academical  teaching 
is  in  Russian. 

Except,  too,  through  the  influence  of  the  metropolis,  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg  is  as  little  Russian  as  is 
Esthonia  : so  that  St.  Petersburg  is  a Russian  city  just  as 
Swansea,  or  any  other  Welsh  town,  is  English  ; so  much  and 
no  more.  When  St.  Petersburg  was  marked  out  for  the 
second  capital  of  Russia,  it  stood  on  Swedish  soil.  It  had 
to  be  conquered  from  a brave  and  powerful  enemy;  and  it 
had  to  be  won  from  the  water.  There  was  a fight  against 
man,  and  fight  against  Nature.  For  St.  Petersburg  stands 
on  what  was  a swamp,  and  a foreign  swamp  too.  It  is  now 
a great  city  ; but  the  water  may  re-absorb  it,  as  it  has  once 
threatened  to  do,  and  it  may  suffer  in  other  ways  ; — but  this 
is  politics  rather  than  ethnology. 

However,  the  territory  was  originally  Swedish , and  the 
population  was  Fin , — that  is , the  Finn  population  of  Fin- 
land  reached  thus  far  southwards,  and  thus  far  southwards 
it  reaches  now  — thus  far  and  farther.  Esthonia  is  Fin  ; 
the  Esthonians  speak  a dialect  of  the  Fin  ; and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  well  named,  inasmuch  as  there  are  Finns  on  both 
sides  of  it.  There  are  Esthonian  Fins  in  Livonia, — 
numerous  and  existent  at  the  present  time.  And  before  the 
Letts  spread  into  Courland,  there  were  Esthonian  Fins 
there  also. 

And  now  we  see  the  importance  of  this  great  Fin  family, 
and  we  measure  the  space  of  ground  it  covers.  Members  of 
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it  were  the  aborigines  that  have  been  alluded  to  as  the 
earliest  occupants  of  the  districts  now  held  by  the  Letts. 
They  were  the  Ancient  Britons  (so  to  say)  of  the  whole  of 
the  Baltic  Provinces.  And  now  Esthonia  is  their  Wales, 
and  Livonia  their  Cornwall. 

Esthonia,  then,  is  Fin, — Fin  in  the  proportion  of  nine 
to  one.  There  are  some  Russians  of  course,  for  the  Go- 
vernor is  Russian,  and  the  tax-gatherer  is  Russian  also  ; 
and  there  are  Germans  and  Swedes,  Germans  and  Swedes 
not  a few  ; also  gipsies,  but  no  Jews.  These  abound  in 
Courland  ; but  east  of  Courland  they  disappear,  being 
forbidden.  Poles,  too,  are  scarce,  and  Letts  are  not  common ; 
so  that  ninety  per  cent  is  the  proportion  of  Fin  blood. 
What  manner  of  blood  is  this  ? It  is  the  blood  of  steady, 
sombre,  sturdy -tempered  men ; of  men  whose  favourite 
colour  is  black ; of  men  who  salute  no  strangers  and  scarcely 
salute  each  other  ; of  men  long  conquered,  and  who  have 
never  tasted  independence  since  history  began,  but  who  are, 
nevertheless,  objects  of  respect  to  the  dominant  intruders 
who  live  amongst  them.  They  are  neither  big  nor  strong, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  under-sized,  broad-faced,  and  not  unlike 
the  tribes  of  Siberia  in  appearance.  Destitute  of  commercial 
activity,  indifferent  to  political  ideas,  ignorant  of  social 
progress,  they  live  the  life  of  the  serf, — dull,  stagnant,  and 
unsusceptible.  They  cannot  own  land,  yet  they  are  not 
absolutely  bound  to  the  soil.  They  leave  the  estate  of  their 
feudal  lord  after  half  a year’s  notice,  and  after  a similar 
warning  their  feudal  lord  can  discharge  them.  This  is 
their  liberty,  — their  emancipation,  such  as  it  is.  They  can 
be  reduced  to  pauperism,  without  the  pauper’s  claim  for 
support. 

Ireland  in  its  worst  parts,  and  Wallachia  in  its  best, 
supply  the  only  analogies  to  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Esthonian  serf.  A wooden  log -house,  undivided  into 
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compartments  and  unfurnished  with  chimneys,  serves  for 
man,  woman,  child,  and  hog.  It  is  in  this  point  that  they 
contrast  most  unfavourably  with  the  Letts.  Yet  they  work 
steadily,  though  slowly ; and  they  are  honest  in  great 
matters,  though  pilferers  in  small.  Lutherans  in  creed,  they 
retain,  next  to  the  Laps,  the  most  numerous  remnants  of 
their  ancient  paganism  of  any  population  in  Europe.  They 
taboo  certain  trees,  holding  it  unlucky  to  touch  a leaf,  or  to 
sit  within  their  shadow.  Their  prejudices,  too,  are  in 
favour  of  unconsecrated  ground  as  a burial-place  ; a lone 
spot  in  a wood,  or  the  solitary  side  of  a stream,  is  where 
they  best  love  to  be  laid.  Thursday  is  their  unlucky  day, 
just  as  Friday  is  with  us.  Music  and  song  please  them. 

So  much  for  the  Fins  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  The  Letts  lie  west  of  them — west  and  south, 
in  the  southern  half  of  Livonia,  and  in  Courland.  In  each 
of  these  countries  they  predominate,  there  or  thereabouts  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  Esthonians.  But  the  Russians 
are  numerous  in  Livonia,  and  the  Jews  in  Courland — the 
Germans  in  both.  The  servitude  is  the  same  in  the  three 
provinces.  The  superstitions  that  contaminate  their  Lu- 
theran creed  are  different  in  detail,  but  alike  in  amount  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  old  mythology  of  the  Letts  was  different 
from  the  old  mythology  of  the  Esthonians.  The  physical 
appearance  is  different  also,  but  not  so  different  as  the  lan- 
guage, and  not  so  different  as  the  moral  temperament.  The 
Letts  are  livelier,  more  mobile,  less  sturdy.  They  are  the 
population  of  the  country ; and  when  they  take  to  trade  and 
live  after  the  fashion  of  the  towns,  they  cease  to  be  Letts 
and  become  Germans.  They  love  music  and  song,  and  have 
merry  feasts  at  harvest-home  and  the  like.  For  all  that 
they  are  thralls.  Their  feasts  they  call  wakes  ( vakka ;),  just 
as  they  do  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Governments  of  Wilna  and  Grodno,  the  Lett 
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becomes  a Lithuanian,  just  as  in  Livonia  and  Courland  the 
Lithuanian  becomes  a Lett.  The  language  is  essentially 
the  same ; but  a broad  difference  of  dialect  separates  the 
two  forms  of  speech.  The  Lithuanians,  again,  are  bigger- 
bodied  than  the  Letts,  sturdier  and  slower,  and  are  rather 
looked  down  upon.  In  Lithuania,  too,  there  is  far  less 
German,  and  more  Russian  and  Polish  intermixture. 

Intermixture  between  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  there  is 
none,  or  next  to  none.  Neither  is  there  much  between  the 
Letts  and  Germans. 

The  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned.  It  lies  east  and  north  of  Esthonia ; and  the 
town  of  Narva,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  under 
Peter  the  Great  by  the  Swedes  under  Charles  XII.,  belongs 
to  its  frontier.  Kohl,  the  travel-writer,  who  has  described 
these  parts,  calls  the  provinces  we  have  just  dealt  with  the 
German  Provinces  of  Russia,  not  the  Baltic  Provinces,  as 
we  do.  But  then  Kohl  is  a German.  In  this  list  he  places 
the  Government  of  Petersburg.  Surely  this  is  somewhat 
violent.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  its  being 
so  is  that  Narva,  like  Revel,  Riga,  and  Mittau,  is  a German 
town — German  as  opposed  to  the  Russian  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  German  as  opposed  to  the  Fin  population  of  the 
country.  Before  these  are  considered  notice  will  be  taken 
of  the  Duchy  of  Finland,  with  its  population  of  Fins  or 
Finlanders — the  latter  name  being  the  better.  The  latter 
name  is  the  better,  because  if  you  go  to  Norway  you  will 
find  that  Fin  means  something  different  from  a native  of 
Fin -land.  It  means  a man  of  Fin -mark,  which  means  a 
Norwegian  Laplander.  But  “ Laplander”  is  not  the  Nor- 
wegian name.  We  use  it,  so  do  the  Swedes,  so  do  the 
Russians,  that  or  something  like  it.  But,  as  aforesaid,  the 
Norwegians  do  not . They  call  the  Laplanders  Fins , and 
the  Finlanders  Quains.  So  much  for  the  name. 
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It  has  been  said  that  when  a German  writes  about 
Russia  he  calls  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  the  Ger- 
man Provinces  ; because,  when  we  get  amongst  the  towns, 
and  use  the  language  of  the  educated  classes,  we  find  it  to 
be  German.  And,  indeed,  it  was  Germans  who  first  re- 
duced those  provinces.  They  called  it  converting , — Christ- 
ianising ; but  the  war  that  abolished  the  paganism  of  the  old 
Letts  and  Esthonians  was  bloody  and  cruel  even  for  a war 
of  religion  (so  called);  bloody  and  cruel  for  a war  in  which 
the  Knights  of  the  Sword  (such  was  their  title)  were  the 
sainted  actors ; bloody  and  cruel  for  the  dark  and  brutal 
days  of  the  twelfth  century.  What  began  with  blood  ended 
in  slavery.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  German  (or 
Baltic)  Provinces — Lett  and  Esthonian  alike.  But  Finland 
is  no  German  province,  no  Baltic  one,  no  province  at  all — 
it  is  the  Great  ( Grand ) Ducliy , and  its  history  points 
to  another  quarter.  What  Germany  was  on  the  south  of 
the  Baltic,  Sweden  was  on  the  north.  The  Swedes,  them- 
selves but  recent  proselytes  from  paganism  and  piracy, 
conquered  the  pagan  and  pirate  Finlanders  — some  of  them 
known  in  history  as  Quains  (the  Norwegian  name  as  we 
have  already  observed),  some  as  Karehans,  some  as  Tavas- 
trians,  the  most  resistent  of  all.  For  the  Tavastrians  lay  to 
the  south,  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and,  having  the  best  climate  and  the  best  land,  fought  for  it 
the  most  resolutely.  Indeed,  their  civilisation  was  little  below 
that  of  their  conquerors.  However,  before  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  Finland  was  Swedish — Swedish  in  the 
way  that  Wales  is  English.  It  kept  its  language,  and  it 
kept  its  nationality.  And  it  never  changed  hands  till  1809 
when  Russia  got  it.  This  is  why  the  Fin  and  Esthonian 
differ  ; why  the  Esthonian  is,  in  some  cases,  more  of  a Lett 
than  a Finlander.  Their  histories  have  been  different. 
Yet  the  Finlander  is  but  a stronger  Esthonian,  and  vice 
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versa.  The  “ bull  by  his  horn  and  the  Fin  by  his  word.” 
This  is  the  proverb  that  tells  us  what  they  think  of  them- 
selves; and  also  what  their  neighbours  think  of  them.  You 
have  something  to  lay  hold  of  in  each  case.  Yet  the  Fin- 
lander is  as  good  in  deed  as  in  word.  When  the  great 
Gustavus  earned  his  glory  by  striking  down  the  Popery  of 
Austria  and  Austrian  Germany,  he  had  no  better,  and  no 
better  respected  troops  than  the  brave  and  hardy  “ Fin 
regiment.”  And  now  the  little  worth  that  belongs  to  the 
Russian  navy  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  Fins  and  Swedes 
of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Except  in  these  mat- 
ters, their  industry  is  agricultural,  or,  if  not  agricultural, 
applied  to  mining  operations.  They  are  a resolute,  sturdy 
population ; strong  in  their  Lutheran  creed,  and  full  of  self- 
respect  ; musical  like  the  Letts  and  Esthonians,  and  thirsty 
(in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word)  like  the  Swedes.  Vodka  is 
what  they  get  drunk  of,  and  a heady,  unwholesome  drink 
it  is.  The  Finlanders  no  more  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  family  they  belong  to,  than  the  Englishman  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  great  German  family.  Just  as  there 
are  Germans  who  are  not  Anglo-Saxons,  there  are  Fins 
beyond  the  pale  of  Finland.  Indeed,  the  stock  is  one  of 
the  widest  in  the  world,  and  in  early  times  has  covered  a 
larger  space  than  at  present.  The  Esthonians,  as  we  have 
stated,  are  Fins.  So  are  the  Laps  of  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
and  Russian  Lapland,  though  more  distantly.  So  are  the 
following  tribes  of  Siberia— Sir anians,  Permians,  Ostiaks, 
Woguls,  Wotiaks,  Tsheremis,  Tshuvash,  Mordvin,  and, 
more  distantly,  the  Samoieds.  So  are  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary  all  Fin,  or  rather  (when  we  speak  of  the  family 
collectively)  Ugrian.  Ugrian  is  the  generic  name,— a new 
one,  but  one  that  is  recognised  by  the  chief  authorities,  and 
one  which  is  convenient. 

Of  these  more  distant  members  of  the  Ugrian  class,  we 
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take  no  present  notice.  We  rather  take  the  Fins  of  a dis- 
trict which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  which  is  im- 
portant as  connecting  Esthonia  with  Finland  Proper,  i.e ., 
the  Great  Duchy  of  Finland.  In  the  Government  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Narva,  as  aforesaid,  is  German,  and  the  metro- 
polis, as  is  universally  known,  is  Russian.  Yet  the  frag- 
ments of  the  rural  population  are  Fin.  Why  the  frag- 
ments? Let  us  look  at  the  streams  of  population.  From 
the  west  came  the  Germans,  pressing  as  far  eastward  as 
Narva.  From  the  south  and  east  came  the  Russians 
pressing  as  far  north  and  west  as  St.  Petersburg.  Truly 
the  parts  before  us  were  like  the  iron  between  the  ham- 
mer and  the  anvil.  And  so  the  Fin  population  of  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg  exists  in  fragments  only. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  trended  round  the  Gulf,  and  have 
conducted  the  Esthonians  towards  Finland,  and  the  Fin- 
landers towards  Esthonia. 

But  it  exists  in  fragments  only.  These  fall  into  four 
divisions. 

1.  First  come  the  Finlanders.  This  is  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  them.  The  Russians  name  them  Vod.  The  term 
by  which  they  designate  themselves  is  WattidX aisfett.  They 
are  the  oldest  and  rudest  of  all  the  Fins  of  the  Government. 

2.  The  Ingrians  come  next.  This  is  what  we  call  them, 
from  the  name  Ingaria, , or  Ingria , the  Latin  form  for  the 
district  of  /^er-man-land.  The  Russians  call  them  Izhor . 
As  the  country  takes  its  name  from  them,  these  are  the 
most  important.  They  come,  however,  only  second  in  point 
of  antiquity.  They  call  themselves  Ingri- kot.  They  touch 
the  area  of  the  WattiaXaisett,  and  extend  to  that  of  the — 

3.  4.  Sawakot  and  Auramoiset,  to  the  north  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  the  direction  of  Finland  Proper ; indeed, 
these  Auramoiset  and  Sawakot  are  the  least  Esthonian  and 
most  Fin  of  all  the  non-Russian  populations  of  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  just  what  we  expect  from  that  locality.  The  chief 
difference  between  them  lies  in  the  dress;  and  of  their  dress 
the  women’s  cap  is  the  most  characteristic.  It  is  light  and 
neat  with  the  Sawakot,  and  called  lakke ; ugly  and  heavy  with 
the  Auramoiset,  and  called  hunte . 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Ugrians,  also  of  the 
Letts,  and  follow  the  coast  between  Revel  and  Riga.  Doing 
this  we  shall  find  that  we  have  in  front  of  us  two  larger 
and  several  smaller  islands ; the  larger  islands  of  Dago  and 
Osel,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  Nargo,  Odinsholm,  Nycko, 
Worms,  Moon,  Manno,  Kyno,  and  Runo.  These  contain  a 
population  of  Swedes,  amounting  (with  additions  from  a 
few  similar  localities  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Esthonia)  to 
about  6000.  Of  these,  600  are  in  the  same  state  of  serf- 
dom as  the  Esthonians ; whilst  300  are  serfs  of  the  crown 
— serfs  in  a somewhat  improved  condition.  The  remainder, 
however,  proudly  and  truly  call  themselves  the  “ free 
Swedish  yeomen”  ( fria  Svensk.a  bonder ). 

Our  own  island  of  Heligoland  gives  us  the  best  notion 
of  what  manner  of  men  these  free  Swedes  are.  They  are 
skilful  fishermen,  bold  seal-hunters,  and  fearless  pilots.  The 
islands  on  which  they  live  bear  evidence  to  their  speech  and 
lineage.  The  names  are  neither  Lett  nor  Esthonian,  but 
Swedish ; since  o (in  Dag-d)  means  island , just  as  ey  does  in 
Orkn -ey  and  Jers -ey.  Then  there  are  the  names  of  sandbanks 
and  shallows,  which  are  Swedish  also.  Grasgrund , Sand - 
sten,  &c,— we  may  almost  call  them  English — Grassground , 
Sandstone. 

It  is  in  the  two  isles  of  Runo  and  Odensholm  that  the 
blood  is  purest.  Here  no  lord  rules,  and  no  serf  obeys. 
Neither  is  it  intended  that  any  should  do  so.  In  Runo  the 
population  in  ’49  amounted  to  377  persons.  When  a Herr 
von  Stackelberg  attempted  a purchase  of  land  there,  and 
to  effect  a settlement,  the  natives  made  the  place  too  hot  for 
1 s 
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him,  for  they  knew  what  would  come  if  lords  and  gentlemen 
got  footing  amongst  them.  Esthonian  labourers  would  be 
brought  in  to  undersell  them  in  labour,  and  a gradual  assi- 
milation to  the  Esthonian  serf  would  be  the  result. 

When  did  these  settlements  take  place  ? What  part  of 
Sweden  were  they  sent  out  from  ? No  one  knows.  The  men 
of  Rocko  and  Nucko  say  that  they  came  from  Dalecarlia. 
The  other  islands  claim  other  origins.  The  earliest  notice  of 
any  Swedes  in  these  parts  is  found  in  one  of  the  records  of 
the  town  of  Hapsal ; and  it  is  as  early  as  a.d.  1294. 

These  Swedes  are  Christian, — Protestant, — Lutheran  ; 
their  chief  teachers  being  the  parish  priests,  single-minded 
men,  who  rarely  leave  the  islands  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  whose  simplicity  of  character  serves  as  the 
groundwork  for  many  a tale  on  the  Continent.  Indeed,  the 
“ parson  at  Ryno  ” is  a bye-word  for  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  world.  Their  almanacs  are  Runic , — that  is,  the 
letters  and  numbers  are  marked  on  long,  square  staves  of 
wood,  in  the  old  Runic  alphabet,  instead  of  the  more  modern 
characters.  Thursday  (not  Friday)  is  the  unlucky  day,  as 
is  the  case  in  Sweden  ; and  this  is  not  the  only  trace  of  the 
ancient  deities,  — Thor  and  Frey  a.  Several  superstitions 
are  connected  with  their  names.  But  the  greater  proportion 
is  centred  on  the  different  varieties  of  the  animal  kind,  the 
wolf  and  serpent  being  the  chief.  One  day  a man  and  his 
wife  were  taking  their  meal  in  the  open  air,  when  a wolf 
came  up  to  them,  looking  so  friendly  and  unwolfish,  that 
they  could  not  but  give  him  a piece  of  the  meat  they  were 
eating.  This  he  snapped  up  so  greedily,  that  he  swallowed 
the  knife  on  whose  point  it  was  given.  Some  years  after- 
wards the  husband  was  at  the  market  in  Revel,  and  what 
should  he  see  but  his  knife, — the  knife  that  had  lain  in,  and 
passed  through,  the  stomach  of  a wolf ! He  claimed,  and 
heard  the  story.  The  then  owner  was  the  originally 
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hungry  and  kind-looking  wolf,  who  had  been  changed  from 
a man  to  beast  until  such  time  as  a certain  number  of  kind 
acts  had  been  done  to  him  in  his  quadruped  state.  One  of 
these  was  the  gift  of  the  piece  of  meat  plus  the  knife.  This 
had  promoted  his  return  to  humanity  ; and  when  he  died, 
he  left  the  peasant  a legacy  out  of  gratitude.  Such  is  one 
of  the  thousand-and-one  stories  of  Lycantkropy  current 
amongst  the  “ Swedes  of  the  Islands.”  They  have  notions 
about  Old  Nick  the  same  as  in  England.  The  same  with 
Old  Scratch.  The  Devil  is  called  Gaol  Jaak , or  Old  Jack , 
Jack  being  the  abbreviation  (as  it  ought  to  be  with  us)  not 
of  John , but  of  Jacob. 

Of  these  Swedes  there  is  a secondary  colony  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Cherson, — i.  e.  in  the  villages  of  Schlangendorf, 
Milhausendorf,  Gamle  Svensby  (Old  Swede  Town),  and 
Klosterdorf,  where  their  habits  and  language  definitely  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  other  populations  around. 

With  these  closes  the  list  of  the  populations  other  than 
Russian  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Finland.  Those  of  the 
parts  about  the  Black  Sea  will  form  the  subject  of  another 
notice.  R.  G.  L. 
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There  is  a monkish  tradition  that  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  first  brought  the  Gospel  to  our  island,  and  the  shire 
of  Somerset  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  cradle  of  British 
Christianity.  On  a hill  called  “ Weary  all,”  near  the  old 
town  of  Glastonbury,  it  was  long  the  popular  belief  that  the 
missionary  and  his  brother  pilgrims  sate  down  to  rest,  and 
J oseph  struck  his  staff  into  the  turf  beside  him.  In  resuming 
his  journey,  he  forgot  this  travelling  companion,  which  he 
had  brought  all  the  way  from  his  estate  in  Palestine,  and  it 
remained  rooted  in  the  hill,  and  soon  blossomed  into  a haw- 
thorn-tree. A great  church  and  a convent  were  afterwards 
erected  near  the  spot,  and  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  grew 
famous.  Many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  it ; and  among 
other  wonders  it  was  said  that  it  always  blossomed  on 
Christmas-day.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  may  have  fre- 
quently come  into  flower  at  that  season,  if  the  weather  were 
mild ; especially  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  monks  had  brought 
it  from  a Southern  clime.  The  last  remains  of  the  Glaston- 
bury Thorn  were  cut  down  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers  in  1649; 
but  so  strong  was  the  local  faith  in  its  oracle,  that  when  the 
calendar  was  reformed  last  century,  in  the  absence  of  the 
original  the  people  consulted  its  descendant,  and  as  it  gave 
no  sign  on  the  25th  of  December,  but  “ blowed  as  usual  ” on 
the  5th  of  January,  no  doubt  was  left  on  their  minds  that 
the  new  style  was  a heterodox  innovation.  That  style  was 
first  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory ; but  it  is  rejected  by  the 
Greek  Church,  which  continues  as  steadfast  to  the  old 
reckoning  as  that  sturdy  Orientalist,  the  walking-stick  of 
St.  Joseph. 
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It  would  be  interesting  could  we  ascertain  who  was  the 
first,  disciple  of  the  Saviour  in  the  land  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Milton  and  Whitfield ; and  it  would  supply  a great 
gap  in  the  Christian  story  could  we  tell  who  lit  the  lamp 
which  was  destined  to  light  up  kindred  fires  in  America  and 
Australia,  in  Polynesia,  in  Hindostan,  in  China.  But  the 
British  Church  is  unfortunate  in  its  early  annalists.  Not 
only  did  they  write  long  after  the  first  events,  but  legends, 
like  the  above,  are  a poor  substitute  for  history.  Most  of 
these  chroniclers  were  monks;  and,  with  little  knowledge  of 
New  Testament  Christianity,  they  had  more  pleasure  in 
recounting  prodigies  than  in  recording  the  beneficent  deeds 
of  genuine  piety.  To  their  omnivorous  credulity  the  great- 
est portent  was  welcome,  provided  it  enhanced  the  value  of 
relics  and  holy  water;  and  if  they  had  any  preference,  it  was 
for  fables  seasoned  with  a strong  spice  of  absurdity.  Doubt- 
less there  is  in  some  of  their  wildest  recitals  a basis  of  fact ; 
but,  like  a fly  drowned  in  a mineral  solution,  or  a mouse 
encrusted  with  tufa,  it  has  become  so  altered  and  so  enor- 
mously magnified,  that  its  original  size  and  shape  can  seldom 
be  enucleated  from  the  thick  coatings  which  successive 
romancers  have  given  it. 

From  the  Latin  Father  Tertullian  we  know  that  there 
were  Christians  in  these  islands  as  early  as  a.d.  208;  and  if 
we  may  accept,  in  its  strictest  sense,  his  somewhat  rheto- 
rical language,  they  were  to  be  found  even  in  regions  which 
the  Roman  arms  had  not  penetrated.  And  it  is  possible 
that  in  these  ends  of  the  earth  the  Gospel,  once  introduced, 
may  have  travelled  fast  and  far.  The  province  was  one  of 
the  remotest  from  Rome,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  last 
which  persecuting  edicts  were  likely  to  reach.  Besides,  the 
extermination  of  the  Druids,  leaving  the  country  in  some 
respects  a religious  fallow,  gave  peculiar  facilities  for  plant- 
ing a new  faith.  Doubtless  the  Teutonic  and  Thracian 
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legions,  by  whom  a large  portion  of  the  country  was  colo- 
nised, as  well  as  the  Roman  conquerors  themselves,  brought 
their  own  idols  with  them;  but  amongst  these  legions  there 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  some  Christians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aboriginal  Britons  were  likely  to  have  as  little 
prejudice  against  the  system  of  these  gentle  missionaries  as 
against  the  images  of  their  stern  and  ungainly  masters.  And 
although  the  fact,  that  amongst  hundreds  of  idols  and  altars 
which  still  survive  from  the  Roman  epoch  in  Britain  no 
trace  of  Christianity  can  be  found — although  this  fact  has 
been  urged  as  a strong  presumption  against  any  early  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  our  island,*  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
early  Christianity  idols  and  altars  were  unknown.  In  Rome 
itself,  were  it  not  for  the  graves  in  the  Catacombs,  there 
would  be  no  monumental  trace  of  Christianity  from  the  days 
of  Nero  to  Constantine ; and  yet  we  know  how  powerful  was 
the  Christianity  of  the  capital  during  all  that  interval. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  most  simple  and  spiritual  period  of  a 
church’s  history  is  likely  to  be  least  commemorated  in  works 
of  art;  and  it  is  not  a church  subsisting  by  sufferance  which 
is  apt  to  rear  public  monuments,  or  make  a parade  of  its 
presence. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  and  about  the 
year  304,  that  the  storm  of  persecution  burst  on  this  island. 
The  first  victim  was  a Briton  by  birth,  though  a Roman 
citizen.  At  the  time  when  the  imperial  edict  reached  this 
province  Albanus  was  still  a heathen;  but,  from  feelings  of 
humanity,  he  had  given  an  asylum  in  his  house  to  a minister 
of  the  proscribed  religion.  The  constant  prayers  and  the 
holy  demeanour  of  his  inmate  so  impressed  his  mind,  that  he 
sought  instruction,  and  soon  became  a convert.  Nor  was  it 
many  days  till  soldiers  came  in  search  of  the  fugitive.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  them  approaching  the  house,  in  order  to 
* Wright’s  “ Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,”  p.  298. 
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save  his  guest  and  teacher,  Albanus  went  out  to  meet  them 
in  the  long  robe  of  a Christian  priest,  and  was  at  once 
hurried  off  to  the  magistrate.  Conducting  him  to  the  altar, 
the  judge  offered  the  usual  test,  and  commanded  him  to 
sacrifice  to  the  idol.  But  Albanus  answered,  “ These  are 
the  sacrifices  of  devils,  and  cannot  avail  the  worshipper. 
On  the  contrary,  whosoever  shall  offer  sacrifice  to  these 
idols  shall  receive  the  pains  of  hell  for  his  reward.”  On 
this  he  was  scourged,  and  ordered  off  to  instant  execution ; 
but  so  struck  with  the  martyr’s  constancy  was  the  soldier 
appointed  to  slay  him,  that  he  refused  to  perform  his  office, 
and  they  were  both  beheaded  together.  This  happened 
near  the  Roman  city  Yerulamium,  twenty  miles  north  of 
London;  and  on  the  hill  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  these 
protomartyrs,  afterwards  arose  one  of  the  stateliest  abbeys 
in  all  the  land.  Thirteen  centuries  later,  in  the  adjoining 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Yerulam  and  Yiscount  St.  Alban’s ; 
and  there  are  few  pilgrimages  which  will  better  repay  the 
Christian  scholar  than  a visit  to  the  spot  which  received 
the  dust  of  the  first  British  confessor  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  Christian  founder  of  the  modern 
philosophy. 

The  storm  was  changed  into  a calm.  In  306,  Con- 
stantine was  proclaimed  “ Augustus  ” by  the  army  at  York, 
a circumstance  which,  followed  by  a series  of  remarkable 
successes,  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
man World ; and  thus  we  may,  in  some  sense,  claim  for  our 
country  the  distinction  of  having  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars  the  first  Christian  Emperor. 

The  first  public  transaction  in  which  British  clergymen 
appear  to  have  taken  part  was  the  Synod  at  Arles,  in  Gaul, 
a.d.  314.  Its  decrees  were  subscribed  by  three  bishops,  a 
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presbyter,  and  a deacon  from  Britain  — a circumstance  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  at  this  early  date  the  Church  of  Albion 
had  become  considerably  organised  and  important. 

And  yet  in  the  records  of  the  Romano -British  Church 
there  are  no  names  of  out-standing  eminence.  It  made  no 
contribution  to  theological  literature,  and  it  may  be  feared 
that  the  religion  of  the  people  would  be  little  more  than 
nominal,  if,  as  Gildas  alleges,  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  was 
chiefly  expended  in  paltry  disputes  and  personal  altercations. 
But  if  Britain  yielded  no  great  doctor  or  father,  it  produced 
a formidable  innovator  on  the  established  faith.  This  was 
Pelagius.  He  was  a clever  and  well-informed  man,  of  un- 
questioned piety  and  most  exemplary  character,  of  correct 
morals  rather  than  profound  emotions,  and  encumbered  with 
none  of  those  mental  attributes  which  do  not  serve  practical, 
every-day  purposes.  A stranger  to  the  spiritual  agonies  of 
his  great  contemporary  Augustin,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
too  honest  to  sympathise  with  the  sanctimonious  aspirations 
of  brother  monks,  who,  in  their  flight  towards  an  ideal  per- 
fection, had  risen  far  above  the  sphere  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; and  he  was  even  so  irreverent  as  to  fancy  that 
the  Church  of  the  Fourth  Century  might  revive  with  advan- 
tage some  of  the  old-fashioned  pagan  virtues.  And  had 
his  generous  appreciation  of  the  noble  traits  in  heathen 
heroism,  and  his  impatience  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  been 
united  to  a faith  intensely  evangelical,  he  might  have  helped 
to  arrest  the  corruptions  already  so  quickly  advancing.  But, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  seeking  to  achieve  a reformation  of 
conduct  through  a revival  of  life,  Pelagius  sought  to  improve 
the  fruit  without  changing  the  tree.  It  was  his  doctrine, 
that  every  man  may  be  as  holy  as  he  pleases;  that  sin  is  not 
owing  to  any  evil  tendency  now  inherent  in  mankind,  but 
the  result  of  bad  example;  that  each  of  Adam’s  children 
starts  on  existence  as  innocent  as  Adam  himself;  and  that, 
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in  the  unaided  use  of  the  powers  which  God  has  given  him, 
he  may  rise  to  any  height  of  moral  excellence.  Thus  de- 
nying the  fact  of  original  sin,  and  the  correlative  fact  of  the 
creature’s  entire  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God,  he  left 
little  place  for  the  Christian  atonement.  And  although  he 
did  not  in  words  reject  the  Saviour’s  sacrifice,  it  was  evident 
that  he  valued  the  incarnation  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
strengthening  element  which  it  imported  into  human  nature, 
and  the  splendid  example  which  it  enabled  the  Saviour  to  ex- 
hibit. To  say  nothing  of  this  system’s  contrariety  to  Scripture, 
its  obvious  tendency  was  to  lower  the  entire  tone  of  Christian 
devotion.  It  made  sin  no  longer  exceeding  sinful,  and  it 
rendered  quite  unnecessary  that  spiritual  renovation  on 
which  the  sacred  writings  so  largely  insist ; and  by  flat- 
tering the  pride  of  the  natural  man,  it  drew  around  it 
dapper  sciolists  who  ignored  the  sublimest  truths  of  Reve- 
lation, and  flippant  talkers  who  scoffed  at  the  penitential 
acknowledgments  of  David  and  Paul.  And  although,  with 
Augustin  himself,  we  may  concede  the  good  intentions  and 
godly  sincerity  of  Pelagius,  we  can  regret  none  the  less  that 
he  should  have  sought  by  one-sided  doctrine  to  remedy  a 
defective  morality,  and  by  exaggerating  a half-truth  into  a 
grievous  practical  error,  that  he  should  have  missed  the 
opportunity  of  reviving  religion  by  an  exhibition,  even- 
handed  and  earnest,  of  the  entire  counsel  of  God. 

Although  it  was  not  in  his  native  land  that  Pelagius 
elaborated  his  system,  Britain  was  one  of  the  countries 
where  it  found  most  acceptance.  Nominally  orthodox  them- 
selves, the  clergy  were  alarmed  at  the  defection  of  their 
flocks,  and,  unable  to  cope  with  Agricola  and  other  popular 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  they  sent  across  the  Channel 
for  assistance.  Their  Gallic  neighbours  deputed  Germanus 
of  Auxerre  and  Lupus  of  Troyes,  who  came  to  Britain 
about  a.d.  429.  The  Pelagians  challenged  the  strangers  to 
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a public  discussion  ; and  a conference  was  held  at  Yerulam, 
to  which  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  resorted,  and  in 
which  the  victory  was  so  entirely  with  the  foreign  bishops, 
that  from  that  period  onward,  Bede  says,  the  Pelagian 
tenets  were  rooted  out  from  the  minds  of  all  men. 

St.  G-ermanus,  if  we  may  believe  the  monkish  traditions, 
crowned  his  theological  triumph  by  a series  of  brilliant 
miracles.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  an  officer  and  his 
wife  came  up,  and  begged  his  prayers  for  their  daughter,  a 
little  girl  ten  years  of  age  and  totally  blind.  Germanus 
referred  them  to  his  opponents,  who,  however,  confessed 
they  could  do  nothing.  On  this  Germanus  offered  a short 
prayer,  and  taking  from  his  bosom  a casket  of  relics,  he 
touched  the  child’s  eyes,  and  she  was  instantly  restored.  At 
the  same  time  the  Britons  were  engaged  in  war  with  their 
Pictish  neighbours,  reinforced  by  Saxon  auxiliaries.  Ger- 
manus, who  had  been  a soldier  in  his  youth,  felt  such  a 
revival  of  his  former  chivalry,  that  he  joined  the  camp  of 
the  Britons,  and  gave  himself  to  the  two-fold  task  of  in- 
spiriting them  against  their  pagan  adversaries,  and  baptising 
those  of  their  own  ranks  who  had  not  yet  received  the 
Christian  symbol.  At  last  tidings  came  that  the  heathen 
host  was  in  motion,  and  Germanus  with  his  army  went  forth 
to  meet  them.  The  Britons  awaited  the  attack  in  a defile 
near  Mold,  in  Flintshire;  and  as  soon  as  their  enemies  were 
near  enough,  the  soldier-bishop  gave  the  word,  “ Alleluia!” 
and  “ Alleluia!”  re-echoing  among  the  rocks  from  many 
thousand  voices,  the  Piets  were  so  startled  that  they  scam- 
pered off  in  a panic,  and  left  their  assailants  a field  of  spoil 
and  a bloodless  victory.  Having  thus  delivered  the  Britons 
from  the  sword  and  from  heresy,  Germanus  went  back  to 
Auxerre,  carrying  with  him  as  his  reward  a few  particles  of 
earth  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  St.  Alban. 
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In  passing  leisurely  up  some  valley,  we  alight,  perhaps, 
on  a huge  boulder,  whose  size  and  figure  attract  us  strangely, 
compelling  us  to  linger  and  examine.  It  is  rugged  and 
seamed,  yet  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account.  It 
stands  before  us  “ moss’d  with  age,” — time-worn  and 
weather-wasted, — nestling  in  its  own  debris,  — just  the 
very  rock  on  which  one  loves  to  sit  and  muse.  It  contains 
no  record  of  its  parentage,  no  date  of  its  emigration,  and 
no  record  of  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed,  or  of  the  storms 
that  have  beaten  on  its  massive  front.  Whence  has  it 
come,  and  how  has  it  found  its  way  to  this  solitude  ? Did 
it  descend  from  yon  neighbouring  crags  ? or,  clasped  in  ice, 
has  it  travelled  many  a mile,  floating  over  ridges  and  across 
plains,  till  it  has  settled  down  in  this  strange  land  ? We 
feel  such  an  interest  in  the  old  rock,  that  we  cannot  help 
putting  such  questions, — very  impatient  for,  though  hardly 
counting  upon,  an  answer. 

It  is  with  some  such  feelings  that  we  turn  over,  and  over 
again,  this  old  Scottish  “ Broadside”  that  lies  upon  our 
table.  About  one  foot  in  length  by  eight  inches  in  breadth, 
in  small  type,  without  “ leads,”  in  three  columns  ; it  contains 
a hymn  of  sixty  stanzas,  common  measure,  like  many  of  the 
old  ballads,  and  like  most  of  the  Scottish  Psalms.  Its  title  is 
given  in  large  letters, — The  New  Jerusalem;  and  its  third 
column  closes  with  Finis , in  due  form.  It  is  without  date ; 
but  one  might  guess  it  to  be  about  160  years  old.  It  is 
embrowned  with  age  as  well  as  soiled  with  use  ; and  its 
ragged  edges  intimate  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  frequency 
with  which  it  has  been  “thumbed”  by  more  than  one  genera- 
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tion.  The  “ hard  hand”  of  the  Northern  peasant  has  been 
upon  it,  when,  perhaps,  going  a-field  at  early  dawn,  or  at  even 
teaching  it  to  his  children  round  the  hearth,  as  that  which 
their  fathers  sang  in  the  city  prison,  or  at  Cameron’s  grave, 
or  on  “Peden’s  Knowe,”  or  on  Eckford  Moss,  or  on  the 
Moors  of  Fenwick,  or  amid  the  “ Hopes”  and  “ Cleuchs”  of 
Meggat-dale. 

This  ballad-hymn  begins  with  words  which  have  gone 
over  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  land,  till  every  cottage- 
roof  has  echoed  them : — 

“ O mother  dear  Jerusalem, 

When  shall  I come  to  thee  ? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I see  ? 

O happy  harbour  of  God’s  saints, 

O sweet  and  pleasant  soil ; 

In  thee  no  sorrow  may  be  found, 

No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil ! 99 

Whence  has  this  noble  plaint  come  from  ? What  is  its 
pedigree  ? What  story  has  it  to  tell  ? Like  the  boulder  we 
spoke  of,  it  has  for  generations  been  imbedded  in  Scottish 
soil.  But  has  it  always  been  there  ? N o ; not  always.  We 
can  trace  it  backwards  to  England.  From  England  we  can 
trace  it  backward  to  a more  Southern  region.  It  has  tra- 
versed seas  ; it  has  crossed  mountains  ; it  has  drifted  over 
plains  to  the  spot  where  we  find  it. 

Wodrow,  in  his  Life  of  David  Dickson,  minister  of 
Irvine,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ascribes 
the  hymn  to  that  man  of  God,  who,  in  his  hours  of  leisure, 
used  to  solace  himself  with  song.  Here,  however,  he  is 
incorrect.  That  Dickson  revised  it  and  sent  it  out  in  the 
shape  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  “ Broadsides,”  is,  we  think, 
certain.  He  was  evidently  the  editor  of  the  Scottish  ver- 
sions of  it ; and  to  him  Scotland  owes  much  for  putting  into 
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the  lips  of  her  sons,  for  generations,  a song  so  sweet  and 
holy, — a song  which  threw  a fragrance  over  her  hills,  which, 
even  to  this  day,  is  not  only  remembered,  but  felt. 

But  the  hymn  is  not  Dickson’s  ; nor  is  it  of  Scottish 
origin.  We  can  trace  it  out  of  Scotland,  and  show  that  it 
existed  in  England  nearly  half  a century  before  the  Minister 
of  Irvine  gave  it  to  Scotland. 

Much  about  the  same  time  that  it  became  known  in  the 
North,  it  seems  to  have  been  going  abroad  through  the 
South,  though  in  a briefer  form.  In  the  year  1693,  the 
Rev.  W.  Burkitt,  the  well-known  expositor,  published  a small 
thin  volume  of  prayers  and  hymns.  Among  the  latter  we 
find  the  hymn ; reduced,  however,  to  eight  stanzas,  and  very 
much  the  same  as  Mr.  Montgomery  gives  in  his  “ Christian 
Psalmist,”  or  Dr.  Williams  in  his  “ Collection.” 

In  1692,  John  Hall  published  a small  volume,  entitled 
“ Jacob’s  Ladder,”  in  which  the  hymn  is  given  at  consider- 
able length.  Its  heading  is  “The  Soul’s  breathing  after  her 
Heavenly  Country,”  and  consists  of  twenty  stanzas.  This 
edition  resembles,  in  several  respects,  that  of  Dickson.  It 
begins, — 

“ Jerusalem,  my  happy  home, 

O that  I were  in  thee  ! 

O that  my  woes  were  at  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I might  see !” 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(between  1610  and  1660),  we  find  no  traces  of  the  hymn. 
William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  others  also,  have 
given  us  translations  of  the  Latin  mediaeval  hymn,  “Urbs 
Jerusalem  beata  but  it  is  quite  distinct  in  sentiment, 

* Drummond  translated  also  the  “Dies  irse.”  It  would  be  curious  to 
gather  together  the  various  translations  of  that  old  hymn.  They  are  far 
more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  I may  add,  that  Drummond 
translated  a considerable  number  of  the  old  Latin  hymns. 
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tone,  language,  from  the  other  class  of  hymns,  whose  his- 
tory we  are  tracing  out.  The  keynote  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. In  these  Latin  hymns  the  tone  is  quite  jubilant, — 
full  of  exultation,  because  of  something  already  come,  or 
just  on  its  way.  In  the  others  the  prevailing  sentiment 
is  plaintive,  longing  for  something  which  still  seems  afar 
off. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  get  trace  of  our  hymn  again.  In  the  year 
1601  was  published  a small  quarto  of  forty-five  pages,  en- 
titled “The  Song  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  Christ.”*  It 
contains  two  poems  on  the  “ Heavenly  Jerusalem,”  the  one 
consisting  of  fifty-two  four-line  stanzas,  the  other  of  nine- 
teen four-line  stanzas.  The  latter  we  strongly  suspect  to 
be  the  very  hymn  in  question.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
cast  eyes  on  the  volume  in  spite  of  every  effort.  It  is  not 
in  the  British  Museum,  nor  in  the  Bodleian.  The  longer 
hymn  in  it  is  remarkably  like  the  one  we  are  in  quest  of, 
and  must  have  been  quarried  from  the  same  deposit,  or 
composed  by  the  same  hand.  Most  of  it  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Parker  Society  Collection  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  427.  f 
It  thus  begins  : — 

“ My  thirsty  soule  desires  her  drought, 

At  heavenly  fountaines  to  refresh  ; 

My  prysoned  minde  would  fayne  be  out 
Of  chaynes  and  fetters  of  the  flesh. 

She  looketh  up  unto  the  state 
From  whence  she  downe  by  sin  did  slide  ; 

She  mournes  the  more  the  good  she  lost ; 

For  present  ill  she  doth  abide. 


* See  Brydges*  “ Censura  Literaria,”  vol.  ii. 

f The  reader  will  find  it  in  full  in  “ The  New  Jerusalem,  a Hymn  of 
the  Olden  Time,”  published  by  Johnstone  and  Hunter,  Edinburgh. 
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She  longs  from  rough  and  dangerous  seas, 

To  harbour  in  the  haven  of  blisse  ; 

Where  safely  anchor  at  her  ease, 

And  store  of  sweet  contentment  is. 

From  banishment  she  more  and  more 
Desires  to  see  her  country  deare  ; 

She  sits  and  sends  her  sighes  before, 

Her  joys  and  treasures  all  be  there.” 

To  an y one  who  will  read  the  hymn  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  similarity  will  be  quite  apparent,  and  the  common 
fountain-head  will  seem  equally  certain.  This,  however, 
will  be  made  more  manifest  as  we  proceed. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  our  attention  was  called 
to  a manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  said  to  contain  the 
hymn  in  question,  and,  moreover,  affirmed  to  establish  a 
Popish  origin  for  it.  The  manuscript  is  numbered  15,225, 
and  is  lettered  on  the  back  “ Queen  Elizabeth,”  though 
internal  evidence  shows  it  to  belong  to  James.* 

That  manuscript  seems  to  be  the  scrap-book  of  some 
Popish  gentleman  about  1617  or  1618,  and  is  of  a miscel- 
laneous nature,  containing  several  old  and  well-known 
pieces,  printed  in  the  “ Paradise  of  daintie  Devises,”  many 
years  before.  It  contains,  at  full  length,  the  hymn  printed 
in  part  by  the  Parker  Society,  with  this  commencing  stanza: 

“ Hierusalem  ! thy  joyes  divine, 

Noe  joyes  may  be  compared  to  them  ; 

Noe  people  blessed  soe  as  thine  ; 

Noe  cittie  like  Hierusalem.” 


* We  counted  some  five  or  six  allusions  to  James  as  then  reigning, 
besides  references  to  events  in  his  reign,  such  as  the  execution  of  John 
Thulis  in  1616.  This  is  evidently  the  Thulis  whose  name  occurs  in 
Calderwood,  along  with  one  F.  Barth-Pere.  We  mention  this  last  name 
because  of  its  curious  coincidence  with  the  initials  in  the  manuscript 
hymn,  and  because  it  shows  that  the  P.  in  the  manuscript  stands  for 
Pere.  (Calderwood’s  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  194.) 
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Its  title  is  “ A Prisoner’s  Songe,”  after  which,  by  way 
of  motto,  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  hymn,  comes  the 
verse  already  quoted,  “My  thirstie  soule,”  & c. 

Along  with  this  there  is  another  hymn  quite  in  the  same 
tone,  and  containing  many  like  expressions  and  figures.  It 
has  no  title,  hut  runs  thus,— 

“ Amounte,  my  soule,  from  earth  a while, 

Soar  up  with  wings  of  love, 

To  see  where  saints  and  angels  dwell 
With  God  in  bliss  above. 

* * * * 

Hierusalem  the  place  is  calld, 

Most  sumptuous  to  behold, 

The  place  with  pretious  stones  is  walld, 

And  streetes  are  paved  with  gold. 

The  gates  with  pretious  pearles  are  framed, 

There  rubies  do  abound  ; 

The  pretious  pearles  that  can  be  named, 

Are  there  in  plenty  found. 

Amidst  the  streetes  the  well  of  life, 

With  golden  streames  doth  flowe  ; 

Upon  whose  banks  the  tree  of  life 
In  statelie  sort  doth  growe.” 

Thus  the  hymn  runs  on  for  fifty-four  stanzas,  all  of 
them,  or  almost  all  of  them,  quite  parallel  with  the  other 
hymn  we  have  described.  It  contains  one  or  two  fierce 
lines  against  “ rude  and  railing  heretikes,”  as  well  as  against 
“persecuting  potentates  and  it  is  evidently  the  composi- 
tion of  some  of  those  Romanists  who,  during  the  reigns  both 
of  Elizabeth  and  J ames,  were  imprisoned  for  their  J esuitical 
intrigues. 

But  in  this  manuscript  there  is  a third  hymn  which  has 
only  this  heading,  “A  Song  by  F.  B.  P.  to  the  tune  of 
Diana.”  It  is  evidently  the  original  of  our  hymn,  being  in 
most  respects  quite  identical.  We  only  give  a verse : — 
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“ Hierusalem,  my  happy  home  ! 

When  shall  I come  to  thee  ? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I see  ?" 

It  then  goes  on  precisely  like  Dickson’s,  in  most  places 
word  for  word,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  contains,  however,  only 
twenty-six  stanzas. 

It  is  strange  to  find  three  such  hymns  in  one  manuscript 
volume,  and  all  of  them  anonymous.  The  first  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Breton;  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  style  is  more 
like  that  of  Southwell  ;*  but  he  was  executed  in  1595,  and 
the  volume  in  which  it  was  printed  was  not  published  till 
1601.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  must  have  been,  at 
least  to  a certain  extent,  the  work  of  Romanists,  to  what 
extent  will  immediately  appear. 

In  going  over  these  various  pieces,  one  begins  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  had  a common  origin. 
That  they  all  sprang  out  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  obvious  enough ; but  this  is  not  all.  There 
is  clearly  some  one  piece  or  poem  on  which  they  are  mo- 
delled ; which  poem,  though  itself  founded  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, had  drawn  together  kindred  passages,  and  embodied 
peculiar  expressions  and  figures,  which  are  preserved  in  all 
the  different  hymns. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  we  do  not  consider 
them  as  having  any  real  affinity  with  the  hymns  in  the 
Breviary  which  refer  to  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  a hymn 
of  Hildebert,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  which 
comes  much  nearer  to  them, — 

“ Me  receptet  Syon  ilia, 

Syon,  David  urbs  tranquilla,"  &c. 

Just  about  the  same  time  there  is  the  hymn  of  Bernard 

* See  Southwell's  “ Epistle  of  Comfort  to  the  Priests,"  &c.,  where 
there  is  a passage  in  prose  descriptive  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
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of  Clugny,  “Laus  patriae  ctelestis,”  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  our  hymn.  Then,  farther  back, 
there  is  the  hymn  of  Damiani,  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Augustine,  and  is  often  printed  among  his  “ Meditations.” 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  likest  of  all  the  Latin  pieces  to  our 
hymn.  Were  it  not  for  overstretching  our  limits  we  should 
gladly  cite  a few  lines;  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
original  itself.* 

Strange  to  say,  however,  these  Latin  hymns  resemble 
the  English  ones  in  this,  that  they  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  a common  fount.  There  are  expressions  and  figures 
common  to  all  of  them ; and  they  are  on  the  same  chord. 
We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  out  these  expressions, 
and  we  have  discovered  most  of  them  in  Augustine,  scat- 
tered throughout  his  works.  Some,  for  instance,  of  ITilde- 
bert’s  lines  are  word  for  word  from  Augustine  (“  De  spiritu 
et  anima”).  This  raises  the  question, — Is  not  Augustine 
the  real  fountain-head  of  all  the  hymns  Latin  and  English  ? 
Such  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  case  ; and  if  the  reader  has  a 
copy  of  his  “ Meditations”  at  hand,  and  will  turn  to  chapter 
xxv.,  he  will  find  the  whole  of  David  Dickson’s  hymn  and 
the  greater  part  of  all  the  rest.  He  will  find  the  same  allu- 
sions, the  same  figures,  the  same  passages  of  Scriptures, — 
he  will  find  all  but  the  Popish  references  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  &c.,  which  were  thrust  upon  the  original  by  the 
versifier  or  versifiers  in  England  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Thus  the  original  of  the  hymn  has  nothing  in  it 
of  Popery  or  superstition ; and  it  is  very  evident  that  while 
David  Dickson  had  before  him  the  English  version  or  ver- 
sions formerly  referred  to,  he  had  specially  Augustine’s 
chapter  in  his  eye ; for  while  he  has  more  than  doubled  the 

* See  Konigsfeld’s  “ Lateinische  Hymnen,”  p,  22,  and  Daniel,  “ The- 
saurus, ” vol.  i.,  p.  116.  All  these  Latin  hymns  are  collected  in  the 
volume  referred  to  before  “ The  New  Jerusalem/' 
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length  of  the  English  hymn,  he  has  taken  all  his  additions 
from  Augustine,  making  his  version  a more  exact  translation 
of  that  father  than  any  of  the  preceding  hymns  had  been. 

Here,  then,  we  bring  our  researches  to  a close.  We  wish 
that  space  had  allowed  us  to  be  somewhat  minuter  in  details 
and  more  abundant  in  extracts.  But  we  have  sketched  the 
story  of  the  old  hymn,  and  our  readers  can  go  into  details 
for  themselves.  We  found  the  rugged  old  boulder  upon  the 
“ sandy  hillocks  of  Irvine  and  we  have  traced  its  jour- 
neyings  backward  for  no  inconsiderable  way.  We  have 
traced  it  from  Scotland  to  England;  from  England  to  France, 
crossing  hill  and  dale.  From  France  we  have  traced  it  to  the 
shores  of  Africa,  floated  over  the  Mediterranean  in  the  folios 
of  a Latin  father,  having  taken  just  about  a thousand  years 
in  the  passage  between  Hippo  and  Irvine.  A long  period, 
we  may  think,  yet  not  by  any  means  injurious  either  to  the 
fragrance  or  the  vigour  of  the  hymn  ; nay,  rather,  by  such  a 
venerable  age  imparting  a mellow  tenderness  and  solemnity 
which  a less  antiquity  would  have  failed  to  give. 

It  is  soothing  to  the  soul  to  stroll  along  the  Ayrshire 
strand,  with  the  rustling  “bent”  or  the  grey  sand  under- 
foot,— the  broad  ocean  in  front, — Arran  rising  in  abrupt 
majesty  from  its  bosom, — the  sun  sinking  down  behind  its 
island-hills,  and  sending  out  a burst  of  radiance,  as  if  it 
would  splinter  the  obstructing  peaks  of  Goatfell  ; it  is 
soothing  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a scene  to  sing  to  the 
ocean -solitude  words  which  two  hundred  years  ago  had  been 
sung  to  the  same  ocean,— 

“ Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

Would  God  I were  in  thee, 

O that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I might  see  ! ” 

and  while  singing,  to  hear  the  sound  of  a more  distant  and 
venerable  voice  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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uttering  the  same  words,  and  breathing  out  the  same  melody, 
“ 0 Jerusalem,  my  mother,  holy  city  of  God,  dearest  spouse 
of  Christ ; thee  my  heart  loves  ; for  thy  beauty  my  soul 
longs  with  excessive  desire.  How  fair,  how  glorious,  how 
noble,  art  thou.  Altogether  beautiful  ; there  is  no  spot  in 
thee  ! . . . Happy  should  my  soul  for  ever  be,  if  I might 
be  thought  worthy  to  behold  thy  glory,  thy  blessedness,  thy 
comeliness,  thy  gates,  and  walls  and  streets,  thy  many  man- 
sions, thy  thrice -noble  citizens,  and  thy  mighty  King  in  his 
beauty.  For  thy  walls  are  of  precious  stones,  thy  gates  of 
the  most  excellent  pearls,  thy  streets  of  purest  gold,  in 
which  a joyful  Allelujah,  without  ceasing,  is  sung.  Thy 
many  mansions  are  founded  upon  square  stones,  built  up 
with  sapphires,  covered  in  with  golden  tiles  ; into  which  no 
one  enters  save  the  clean  ; no  defilement  dwells  in  thee.  . . . 
There  charity  reigns  full  and  perfect,  because  God  is  there 
all  in  all.  Him  without  end  they  see  ; and  in  always  seeing 
Him  they  beam  with  His  love.  They  love  and  praise;  they 
praise  and  love.  Their  whole  employment  is  the  praise  of 
God,  without  end,  without  flagging,  without  toil.  Happy 
were  I ; yes,  truly  and  eternally  happy,  if,  after  this  frail 
body  is  dissolved,  I might  be  deemed  worthy  to  hear  those 
songs  of  heavenly  melody  which  are  sung  to  the  praise  of 
the  eternal  King,  by  these  citizens  of  the  upper  country  and 
the  bands  of  blessed  souls.  Fortunate  were  I,  and  too 
blessed,  if  I were  deemed  worthy  to  sing  those  songs,  and  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  my  King,  my  God,  my  Captain,  and 
to  behold  Him  in  His  glory,  as  He  has  condescended  to 
promise,  saying,  4 Father,  I will  that  they  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me  where  I am,’  &c.  ; and  again,  4 If  any 
man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me,’  &c. ; and  again,  4 He  who 
loves  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I will  love  him 
and  will  manifest  myself  to  him.’  ” H.  B. 
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No.  II.  ( continued .) 

Porifera.  Sponges . 

Though  the  horny  or  keratose  sponges  are  distinguished 
from  those  which  have  calcareous  or  silicious  spicula  in 
them,  this  distinction  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
the  former  are  totally  destitute  of  these  bodies,  but  only 
that  they  possess  them  in  an  excessively  minute  proportion. 
Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  investigations 
“ On  the  Keratose  Sponges  of  Commerce,”  has  found  spicula 
of  very  minute  dimensions  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  horny  fibres  of  various  species.*  Still  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  corneous  structure  fully  warrants  their 
isolation  as  a natural  group. 

The  horny  fibres,  as  we  have  already  said,  form  an  ir- 
regularly netted  mass,  uniting  to  and  separating  from  each 
other  at  various  angles  and  distances  without  the  least 
order.  They  are  not  tubular,  as  has  been  supposed,  but 
solid,  and  of  unequal  thickness  in  different  parts.  Some- 
times they  are  rigid  and  coarse,  as  we  have  seen  in  a large 
tubular  sponge  on  the  shores  of  Jamaica,  emulating  almost 
the  entangled  twigs  of  a thorny  bush  in  their  inelastic  stiff- 
ness. But  more  commonly  the  slenderness  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibres  impart  to  the  sponge  that  elasticity 
which  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  qualities. 

In  order  to  apprehend  truly  the  character  of  any  sponge, 
it  should  be  examined  alive  if  possible ; but  if  this  be  im- 
practicable, at  least  specimens  should  be  selected  which 
have  been  dried  as  they  came  from  the  sea,  without  having 
* Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  i.,  p.  32. 
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been  subjected  to  any  processes  of  washing,  pressing,  or 
cleansing.  In  specimens  of  Turkey  sponge  in  this  condi- 
tion, Mr.  Bowerbank  finds  the  horny  fibres  surrounded  by 
a beautiful  tissue  of  branching  vessels  in  great  abundance, 
inclosed  in  an  external  membrane  or  sheath.  This  tissue 
Mr.  Busk  has  succeeded  in  injecting  with  coloured  fluid. 

The  fibres  are  also  covered  with  a web  of  darker  colour 
than  their  substance,  composed  of  minute  granules,  which 
are  conjectured  to  be  incipient  gemmules  ; for  nucleated 
gemmules  were  found  on  the  fibres  of  other  specimens,  in 
which  the  granulose  texture  was  wanting.  The  maceration 
in  fresh  water,  however,  and  the  immersions  in  diluted  acid 
to  which  the  commercial  sponges  are  subjected,  remove 
the  whole  of  the  gelatinous  flesh,  and  render  this  structure 
inapparent  in  specimens  sold  in  the  shops. 

In  commerce  two  kinds  of  sponge  are  known,  the  Turkey 
and  the  West  Indian.  But  of  the  former  Mr.  Bowerbank 
makes  two  species,  undistinguishable  indeed  by  any  marks 
that  the  naked  eye  can  appreciate,  but  recognised  in  an 
instant  on  microscopical  examination  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  investing  vascular  tissue  above  mentioned. 
Both  of  these  species  grow  abundantly  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  around  the  numberless 
islets  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Smyrna  is  the  great 
market  for  the  sponge  trade,  and  the  exportation  of  this 
article  forms  no  inconsiderable  source  of  its  prosperity. 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  about  60,000  lbs.  of 
sponge,  paying  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.,  with  five  per  cent  addition. 
The  greater  portion  comes  from  the  Levant,  but  Barbadoes 
and  the  Bahamas  supply  a coarser  sort,  chiefly  used  for 
washing  carriages.  Its  pores  are  large,  and  it  has  pro- 
jecting lobes ; the  fibres  possess  little  cohesion,  and  hence  it 
is  commonly  called  “ rotten.” 

The  Grecian  sponges  grow  in  moderately  deep  water, 
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usually  assuming  a more  or  less  manifest  cup -form.  Those 
which  reside  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  sea  are  said  to  be 
of  larger  dimensions,  as  well  as  of  finer  texture,  than  such 
as  are  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Aristotle, 
who  enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for  the  study  of  these  or- 
ganisms, and  who  has  speculated  on  their  nature,  says  that 
in  a living  state  they  are  black , except  as  covered  with  the 
light  earthy  sediment  of  the  sea; — a circumstance  which, 
but  for  his  high  authority,  we  might  have  doubted. 

In  many  of  the  Greek  islands  the  diving  for  sponge 
forms  a considerable  part  of  the  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  it  has  done  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Has- 
selquist  says  : — “ Himia  is  a little,  and  almost  unknown 
island,  directly  opposite  Rhodes.  It  is  worth  notice,  on 
account  of  the  singular  method  the  Greeks,  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  have  to  get  their  living.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  the  common  sponge  is  found  in  abundance,  and  more 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabi- 
tants make  it  a trade  to  fish  up  this  sponge,  by  which  they 
get  a living  far  from  contemptible,  as  their  goods  are  always 
wanted  by  the  Turks,  who  use  an  incredible  number  of 
sponges  at  their  bathings  and  washings.  A girl  in  this 
island  is  not  permitted  by  her  relations  to  marry  before 
she  has  brought  up  a certain  quantity  of  sponges,  and 
before  she  can  give  a proof  of  her  agility  by  taking  them 
from  a certain  depth.”  * In  other  islands  the  same  custom 
prevails,  but  with  reversed  application,  as  in  Nicarus,  where 
the  father  of  a marriageable  daughter  bestows  her  on  the 
best  diver  among  her  suitors, — “ He  that  can  stay  longest  in 
the  water,  and  gather  the  most  sponges,  marries  the  maid/’f 

In  fact,  the  employment  seems  to  be  common  to  both 
sexes  and  all  ages.  Savary,  describing  a little  insular  de- 

* Voyages  in  the  Levant,  1766,  175. 

f Pomet’s  “ Hist,  of  Drugs, ” v.  102. 
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pendence  of  Rhodes  named  Syme,  observes  as  follows 
44  The  sponges  which  grow  around  this  isle  are  the  only 
resource  of  the  inhabitants.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all 
learn  to  dive.  All  must  seek  beneath  the  waters  the  only 
patrimony  which  Nature  has  left  them.  The  men  excel  all 
in  this  dangerous  art.  They  precipitate  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  descend  to  an  enormous  depth.  Often  they  do 
violence  to  themselves  in  retaining  their  breath  too  long, 
and  on  emerging  vomit  a mouthful  of  blood.  At  other 
times  they  run  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by  sea-monsters, 
against  which  the  knife  which  they  carry  is  but  a poor 
defence.  They  distinguish  with  clearness  distant  objects 
through  the  crystal  element,  and  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
voracious  fishes,  they  shake  rapidly  the  foot  of  the  rope,  and 
in  an  instant  are  drawn  up  to  their  boat.  I learned  these 
particulars  from  a diver  of  the  country,  who  complained 
sadly  of  his  hard  lot  and  of  his  small  profits.”* 

The  uses  of  sponge  have  been  appreciated  from  very 
ancient  times.  We  learn  from  Aristotle  that  it  was  used 
to  line  the  brazen  armour  which  his  countrymen  wore  in 
battle.  44  The  kind  called  Achilleum,  fine  in  texture,  and 
very  thick  and  strong,  they  put  under  helmets  and  greaves, 
viz.,  between  the  armour  and  the  skin,  whereby  blows  are 
rendered  less  stunning.”  The  same  kind  was  employed,  as 
with  us,  for  cleansing  purposes.  Thus  Homer  says : — 

“ Then  with  a sponge  he  drest 
His  face  all  over,  necke  and  hands,  and  all  his  hairie  breast. 

And  in  the  Odyssey,  the  seats  and  tables  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  suitors  are  cleansed  by  44  well -soaked  sponges.”  J 
Martial  also  informs  us§  that  the  tables  after  meals  were 
carefully  scoured  with  wet  sponges ; for  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  knew  not  the  comfort  of  table-cloths,  which  the 

* Lettres  sur  la  Grece,  96.  f Iliad,  lib.  xviii. 

J Odyssey,  lib.  xxii.  § Apophor.  n.  cxliv. 
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Nineveh  marbles  show  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Asiatics. 
Another  use  was  that  of  conveying  liquids  to  the  mouths  of 
persons  incapable,  from  exhaustion  or  other  causes,  of 
drinking ; and  the  Christian  remembers  with  interest  that 
the  last  office  rendered  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  humiliation, 
was  the  moistening  of  his  lips  by  means  of  a sponge.* 

Pliny  alludes  to  the  sponge  as  one  of  the  articles  used  by 
painters  of  his  day  : it  has  been  conjectured  from  this  that 
water-colours  were  employed  in  ancient  art,  and  the  sponge 
probably  performed  a similar  office  to  that  which  it  holds  in 
the  hands  of  a modern  artist,  washing  out  lights,  &c. 

In  modern  surgery,  the  use  of  the  sponge  is  great.  The 
flowing  blood  in  operations  is  absorbed  by  it ; acrid  dis- 
charges from  wounds  and  ulcers  are  thus  imbibed  ; and 
dangerous  haemorrhages  are  checked  and  sometimes  arrested 
by  its  application.  The  sponge-tent,  formerly  much  used 
for  dilating  sinuses  and  small  openings,  was  made  by  dip- 
ping the  sponge  into  melted  wax,  and  then  compressing  it, 
until  it  became  cool,  between  iron  plates.f 

The  quality  of  bibacity  in  which  the  value  of  sponge 
chiefly  consists,  is  owing  to  the  multitude  of  minute  channels 
with  which  its  whole  substance  is  perforated,  and  is  de- 
pendent on  the  law  of  capillary  attraction.  By  this  law 
fluids  ascend,  in  tubes  of  small  diameter,  to  a height  which 
increases  in  proportion  to  their  tenuity,  as  any  one  may 
observe  who  will  plunge  the  end  of  a fine  glass  tube  into 
water.  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  tubular  form  should  be 
perfect  or  uninterrupted ; the  interspace  between  two  closely 
approximated  fibres  will  serve  as  a capillary  tube,  and  thus 
the  sponge -fibres  present  a series  of  canals  through  which 
any  fluid,  with  which  a portion  of  the  surface  is  in  contact, 
will  continue  to  flow  until  the  whole  are  filled. 

A very  different  process  is  this  spontaneous  imbibition  of 
* Matt,  xxvii.  48.  f Pereira,  “ Mat.  Med.”  § 1814. 
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water  by  capillary  attraction  from  that  already  described,  by 
wliicli  a constant  stream  enters  at  the  pores,  and  passes  out 
at  the  oscula.  The  one  is  a mechanical,  the  other  a vital 
operation.  The  latter  is  performed  only  during  life  and 
health,  and  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  ; 
the  former  goes  on  after  death,  and  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
sponge,  though  very  useful  to  its  possessor.  The  one  may 
be  compared  to  that  indiscriminate  devouring  of  books, 
which  we  sometimes  see  in  great  readers,  a voracity  insa- 
tiable indeed,  but  which  leaves  the  mind  as  empty  as  it  was 
before  ; the  other  to  that  guarded  selective  reading  which 
ever  watches  to  extract  mental  food,  separating  and  rejecting 
by  a secret,  but  potent  alchemy,  the  useless  and  the  bad. 
Or  we  may  compare  the  one  to  a soul  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  incapable  (because  destitute  of  spiritual  percep- 
tions) of  distinguishing  truth  from  error,  and  therefore 
carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  of  those  who  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive,  the  tool  of  Satan  and  his  agents,  whose 
purposes  they  are  unconsciously  serving.  The  other  may 
be  likened  to  a living  soul,  who  brings  everything  to  the 
touchstone  of  the  Word,  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast 
only  that  which  is  good,  by  which  he  is  nourished  and 
edified,  his  spiritual  life  is  developed,  and  he  grows  in 
knowledge,  in  service,  and  in  grace. 

Perhaps  we  may  carry  this  parallel  further.  The  eclectic 
process  in  the  sponges  is  not  so  simple  a thing  as  might  be 
supposed.  From  the  common  water,  which  bathes  all  alike, 
various  and  dissimilar  substances  are  separated,  selected,  and 
appropriated  by  different  species.  “ For  example,  it  is  very 
common  to  find  growing  on  the  same  rock,  or  seaweed,  a 
silicious,  a calcareous,  and  a horny  sponge  ; they  have  all 
the  same  exposure,  and  are  all  recipients  of  the  same  nutri- 
ment, yet  does  each  act  upon  this  differently.  One  extracts 
from  the  fluid  silica , which  it  causes  to  assume  a solid 
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crystalline  form ; another  selects  in  the  same  manner  the 
calcareous  particles,  which,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  life, 
assume  figures  novel  to  them  in  their  mineral  state  ; and 
again,  another  rejects  both  the  lime  and  the  flint  as  injurious 
to  its  constitution.”  * 

So,  when  the  minister  of  the  Word,  “a  Scribe  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasury  things  new  and  old,”  souls  of  varying  powers,  cir- 
cumstances, and  necessities,  receive  the  same  truths;  and  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  their  heart,  ministering  to  every  one  seve- 
rally as  He  will,  admonishes  one,  stimulates  another,  guides 
a third,  comforts  a fourth ; and  thus  the  Word  is  found 
“ profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
instruction  in  righteousness.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  sponges  increase  their  race  is 
highly  curious,  and  affords  a beautiful  example  of  the  care 
which  the  All-wise  God  has  exercised  over  His  lowest  crea- 
tures. According  to  Professor  Grant, j*  there  are  found  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  within  the  channels  of  a living 
sponge,  innumerable  yellow  granules,  imbedded  in  the  gela- 
tinous flesh.  These  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  project 
more  and  more  into  the  channels,  until,  at  length,  one  by 
one  becomes  freed,  and  is  immediately  hurled  along  to  the 
nearest  outlet  by  the  constant  ex-current.  On  examination, 
it  is  now  seen  to  be  a little  oval  gemmule,  which  one  might 
call  an  egg,  but  that  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  spontaneous 
motion.  The  larger  extremity  is  covered  with  excessively 
minute  cilia,  by  the  waving  motion  of  which,  as  by  innu- 
merable oars,  it  is  rowed  along  through  the  water,  exactly 
like  one  of  those  Infusoria  which  we  described  in  a former 
paper,  and  for  which  it  might  readily  be  mistaken.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  soon  as  the 

* Johnston:  “Brit.  Sponges,”  16. 
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ejective  impulse  of  the  parental  current  is  exhausted,  hut 
continues  to  shoot  along,  until,  exerting  apparently  a power 
of  choice,  it  meets  with  a suitable  locality  for  its  settlement. 
Here  it  lodges,  spreads  out  an  adhesive  film  of  gelatinous 
matter,  absorbs  its  now  useless  cilia,  becomes  stationary, 
grows  by  increase  of  its  circumference,  and  soon  developes 
all  the  structure,  and  exercises  the  functions,  that  charac- 
terised its  parent. 

“ It  is  curious,”  observes  Professor  J ones,  “ to  observe 
the  remarkable  exception  which  sponges  exhibit  to  the  usual 
phenomena  witnessed  in  the  reproduction  of  animals,  the 
object  of  which  is  evident,  as  the  result  is  admirable.  The 
parent  sponge,  deprived  of  all  power  of  movement,  would 
obviously  be  incapable  of  dispersing  to  a distance  the 
numerous  progeny  which  it  furnishes.  They  must  inevitably 
have  accumulated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of 
birth,  without  the  possibility  of  their  distribution  to  other 
localities.  The  seeds  of  vegetables,  sometimes  winged  and 
plumed  for  the  purpose,  are  blown  about  by  the  winds,  or 
transported  by  various  agencies  to  distant  places ; but  in  the 
present  instance,  the  still  waters  in  which  sponges  grow 
would  not  have  served  to  transport  their  progeny  elsewhere  ; 
and  germs,  so  soft  and  delicate,  could  hardly  be  removed  by 
other  creatures.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  helpless  at  their 
birth,  the  young  sponges  can,  by  means  of  their  cilia,  row 
themselves  about  at  pleasure,  and  enjoy  for  a period  powers 
of  locomotion  denied  to  their  adult  state.”  * 

P.  H.  Gr. 

* Outline  of  Anim.  King.  17. 
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(. Myrmecophaga  jubata , L.*) 

A few  months  ago  a handbill  was  distributed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seven  Dials,  inviting  the  public  to  visit  a 
“ wonderful  animal  fed  with  ants,  and  possessing  strength  to 
kill  the  lion,  tiger,  or  any  other  animal,  under  its  claws.” 
We  entered  the  miserable  apartment  where  it  was  exhibited, 
and  any  spectator  must  at  once  have  been  struck  with  the 
creature’s  want  of  resemblance  to  any  other  he  had  ever  seen. 
Its  head  so  small,  so  long  and  slender;  the  straight,  wiry, 
dry  hair,  with  which  it  was  covered,  and  its  singularly  large 
and  bushy  tail,  first  attracted  notice.  A second  glance 
showed  its  enormously  thick  fore-legs,  and  the  claws  of  its 
feet  turned  in,  so  that  it  walked  on  the  sides  of  its  soles. 
Oken  and  St. -Hilaire  would  have  said  it  was  “all  extre- 
mity.” A cup,  with  the  contents  of  one  or  two  eggs,  was 
brought,  and  it  sucked  them  with  great  avidity,  every  now 
and  then  darting  from  its  small  mouth  a very  long  tongue, 
which  looked  like  a great,  black  worm,  whisking  about  in  the 
custard.  One  of  its  showmen  told  us  that  it  had  attacked  the 
woman  of  the  house  the  preceding  day,  and  had  scratched 
her  arm.  Whether  this  was  true  or  grossly  exaggerated, 
we  know  not;  but  if  so,  we  suspect  that  the  woman  herself 
must  have  been  in  fault,  and  not  the  inoffensive  stranger. 

On  the  payment  of  a handsome  consideration  to  her 
owners,  the  poor  captive  was  transferred  from  her  unwhole- 
some lodging  in  St.  Giles’s  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  And  within  the  last 
few  weeks  her  solitude  has  been  cheered  by  the  arrival  of 
* From  ant;  <pay&/,  I eat;  jubata , maned. 
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a companion  from  her  native  forests.  The  new-comer  is 
in  beautiful  condition,  though  not  nearly  so  large.  He  has 
a head  decidedly  shorter  and  stronger,  and  is  probably  not 
yet  fully  grown. 

The  Great  Ant-eater  seems  to  be  scattered  over  a wide 
extent  of  South  America — Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay, 
being  its  places  of  abode.  It  is  a stout  animal,  measuring 
from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  long  tail  six  or 
seven  feet,  of  which  the  tail  takes  nearly  the  half ; so  that 
the  actual  size  of  its  body  is  much  reduced.  In  Paraguay  it 
is  named  Nurumi  or  Yogui.  The  former  name  is  altered 
from  the  native  word  for  small  mouthy  and  indicates  a 
striking  peculiarity  in  its  structure.  The  Portuguese  call  it 
Tamandua ; the  Spaniards,  Oso  liormiguero  ( i.e . ant-hill 
bear).  In  Paraguay  it  prefers  sides  of  lakes  where  ants,  at 
least  termites  or  white  ants,  are  abundant ; but  it  also  fre- 
quents woods.  In  Guiana,  Mr.  Waterton  found  it  chiefly 
“ in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  forest,”  where  it  “ seems  par- 
tial to  the  low  and  swampy  parts  near  creeks,  where  the 
troely  tree  grows.”*  It  sleeps  a great  deal,  reclining  on  its 
side,  as  the  visitor  to  the  Gardens  may  frequently  see  it  do, 
with  its  head  between  its  fore-legs,  joining  its  fore  and  hind- 
feet,  and  spreading  the  tail  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body. 
Huddled  up  under  this  thatch,  it  might  almost  be  taken  for 
a bundle  of  coarse  and  badly  dried  hay.  The  tail  is  thickly 
covered  with  long  hairs,  placed  vertically,  the  hairs  draggling 
on  the  ground.  When  the  creature  is  irritated  the  tail  is 
shaken  straight  and  elevated.  The  natives  of  Paraguay, 
like  other  persecutors  of  harmlessness,  kill  every  specimen 
they  meet,  so  that  the  ant-eater  gets  rare,  and  so  rare  is  it 
on  the  Amazon  that  Mr.  Wallace,  who  travelled  there  from 
1848  to  1852,  honestly  tells  us  he  never  saw  one.  tie  heard, 

* Wanderings  in  South  America,  (Third  Journey)  p.  159.  (Ed. 
1839.) 
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however,  that  during  rain  it  turns  its  bushy  tail  over  its 
head  and  stands  still.  The  Indians,  knowing  this  habit, 
when  they  meet  an  ant-eater,  make  a rustling  noise  among 
the  leaves.  The  creature  instantly  turns  up  its  tail,  and  is 
easily  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a stick  on  its  little  head.  * 

The  ant-eater  is  slow  in  its  movements — never  attempting 
to  escape.  When  hard  pressed  it  stops,  and,  seated  on  its 
hind-legs,  waits  for  the  aggressor.  Its  object  is  to  receive 
him  between  its  fore-legs;  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  its 
arms  and  claws  in  order  to  fancy  what  a frightful  squeeze  it 
would  give.  Nothing  but  death,  they  say,  will  make  the 
creature  relax  its  grasp.  It  is  asserted  that  the  jaguar — the 
tiger  of  South  America,  and  the  most  formidable  beast  of  the 
New  World — dare  not  attack  it.  This  Azara,  with  good 
reason,  doubts.  A single  bite  from  a jaguar,  or  the  stroke 
of  his  paw,  would  fracture  an  ant-eater’s  skull  before  it  had 
time  to  turn  round;  for  the  movements  of  this  edentate  quad- 
ruped are  as  sluggish  as  those  of  the  toothed  carnivorous 
tyrant  are  rapid. 

As  seen  in  its  handsome  and  roomy  cage,  the  ant-eater 
gives  us  an  impression  of  dulness  and  stupidity;  and  always 
smelling  and  listening  and  looking  at  the  door  where  its 
keeper  introduces  its  food,  its  mind,  when  awake,  appears 
to  be  constantly  occupied  about  “ creature  comforts.”  In 
the  course  of  the  day  it  laps  up  with  its  darting  tongue, 
and  sucks  in  through  its  long  taper  snout,  a dozen  eggs,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  a rabbit,  chopped  into  a fine  mince-meat. 
With  such  dainty  fare,  and  with  the  anxious  attention  which 
it  receives  from  its  sagacious  curators,  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  it  thrives;  and  when  the  warm  weather  comes, 
it  will  be  a fine  sight  to  see  these  animals  enjoying  the 
range  of  a paddock,  which  will  doubtless  be  provided  for 

* A Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.  By  Alfred 
R.  Wallace.  1853.  P.  452. 
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their  use,  and  exercising  their  "brawny  fore  - limbs  and 
powerful  claws  in  pulling  down  conical  mounds,  which  may 
remind  them  of  departed  joys  and  balmier  climes.  Nor  will 
it  be  the  least  charm  of  the  spectacle  that  it  will  enable  us  to 
compare  this  living  species  with  other  Edentata  of  South 
America  — such  as  the  Megatherium,  now  only  found  in  the 
fossil  state,  but  so  admirably  restored  by  Mr.  Hawkins  for 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
ant-eater  to  its  position  and  to  its  few  and  simple  wants. 
To  those  who  have  not  studied  “ the  works  of  the  Lord/’  it 
may  appear  uncouth  and  unattractive.  Compared  with  a 
dog,  it  is  stupid;  and  alongside  of  a lion,  it  is  slow.  It 
has  not  the  symmetry  of  the  horse,  nor  the  beautiful  markings 
of  the  zebra  and  leopard.  But  its  Creator  has  given  it 
the  instincts,  the  form,  the  muscular  powers,  and  the  colours 
which  best  answer  its  purpose.  And  no  one  can  say  that 
it  is  plain  and  ugly,  who  looks  at  its  legs  so  prettily  varie- 
gated with  white  and  black,  and  its  noble  black  collar. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  further  information  will 
find  it  in  the  “ Literary  Gazette,”  for  October  8,  1853.  In 
that  article  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  Roman  hand  of  the 
facile  princeps  among  living  comparative  anatomists.  Long 
may  it  be  before  either  of  our  new  acquaintances  in  the 
Garden  afford  him  a subject  for  dissection;  but  when  that 
day  arrives,  we  hope  that  he  will  not  delay  to  publish  the 
memoir.  A.  W. 
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No.  IV. 

CLOUDLAND. 

When  we  gaze  upon  the  clouds,  that  in  all  the  brilliancy 
of  gold  and  purple  spread  their  ever-shifting  forms  about 
the  setting  sun,  we  could  fancy  them  a fairy  world, — the 
abode  of  beings  as  bright  and  ethereal  as  themselves.  But 
our  balloon  voyage  has  taught  us  that,  like  many  of  the 
dazzling  pleasures  of  earth  which  intercept,  as  they  do,  our 
vision  of  the  bright  heaven  beyond,  their  beauty  disappears 
on  our  approach,  and  when  we  reach  them,  they  prove  to  be 
nothing  but  thin,  cold  mist. 

“ Dost  thou  know  the  balancings  of  the  clouds — the 
wondrous  works  of  Him  which  is  perfect  in  knowledge  ?” 
asked  Elihu  of  old.  The  more  we  seek  to  know  them,  the 
more  shall  we  admire  His  wondrous  works. 

We  must  first  study  some  phenomena  nearer  at  hand. 
We  all  know  that  a constant  evaporation  is  taking  place 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Water  exposed  to  the  air, 
if  not  added  to,  is  sooner  or  later  dried  up  ; and  so  from 
every  lake,  river,  or  sea, — from  every  moist  field  or  leafy 
shrub,  vapour  rises  into  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  an  insen- 
sible ocean  around  us,  ready  to  become  apparent  should  the 
air  grow  too  cold  to  retain  its  invisible  freight.  On  a clear 
night  this  is  frequently  the  case.  The  earth,  warmed 
during  the  day,  radiates  its  heat  into  the  starry  spaces,  and 
thus  is  cooled  down  much  below  the  temperature  of  the  air 
passing  over  it ; and  then  ensues  a deposit  of  dew , just  as 
we  have  often  observed  when  a glass  of  cold  water,  fresh 
drawn  from  the  spring,  is  immediately  covered  on  the  out- 
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side  with  pearly  drops  of  moisture.  It  is  a popular  error  to 
suppose  that  the  dew  falls.  There  is  no  descent  of  dew 
from  the  clouds,  it  is  formed  on  the  cold  object  itself ; yet  if 
we  place  anything  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  this  will 
protect  the  ground  from  the  deposition  of  dew,  not  by  inter- 
cepting it,  but  by  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  the 
consequent  cooling.  Hoar-frost  is  merely  frozen  dew,  and, 
like  it,  can  only  make  its  appearance  when  the  air  is  well 
charged  with  moisture. 

Let  us  suppose  this  cooling  of  a stratum  of  air  to  take 
place,  not  on  the  surface  of  a solid  body,  but  above  the 
ground,  through  the  admixture  of  colder  air,  or  some  other 
cause  ; condensed  vapour  will  equally  be  produced,  and  it  will 
float  along  a light  mist,  such  as  we  often  see  over  streams  or 
meadows  in  the  morning  or  evening.  What  we  call  a fog  is 
precisely  the  same  thing,  but  somewhat  aggravated  : for 
example,  that  notable  species  which  loves  to  visit  London 
occasionally  during  the  fashionable  season,  and  which  de- 
rives its  dark  yellow  impenetrability  from  the  smoke  which 
it  takes  captive  on  its  approach,  and  drags  along  with  it. 

Although  the  fog  and  mist  are  actually  condensed  va- 
pour, they  are  not  always  sensibly  damp.  However,  it  does 
frequently  happen  that  the  vesicles  of  water  are  large,  and 
the  traveller  becomes  as  thoroughly  wet  as  though  he  had 
been  walking  through  a shower.  Sometimes,  too,  small 
drops  fall,  and  the  mist  gradually  resolves  itself  into  a 
drizzling  rain. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  clouds  are  only  floating 
mists,  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  air  that  has  sucked  up 
water  from  the  earth,  or  ocean,  on  ascending  reaches  colder 
spaces,  and  its  excess  of  moisture  must  needs  separate  and 
hang,  perhaps  in  huge  masses  of  condensed  vapour,  above 
our  heads.  Indeed  there  seems  a peculiar  provision  for 
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this,  in  the  deep  stratum  of  air  encircling  our  globe  at  some 
distance,  where,  as  remarked  in  our  last  number,  the  ther- 
mometer is  constant.  Welsh  says  of  it,  “ The  interruption 
of  the  decrease  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a large 
and  abrupt  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  or  by 
actual  condensation  of  vapour which,  in  fact,  shows  that, 
at  a certain  point,  the  air  is  always  moister  than  it  is  a 
little  higher  or  a little  lower.  Should  there  be  anything  to 
cause  the  aggregation  of  the  vaporous  seas  overhead,  rain  is 
formed,  descending  slowly  at  first,  but  gaining  impetus  as  it 
falls,  and  as  the  drops  run  together,  or  grow  by  the  conden- 
sation of  fresh  water  on  their  surface.  Should  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cloud  be  below  the  freezing-point  of  water, 
it  is  snoiv  that  is  gradually  shaken  down  to  clothe  the 
frozen  earth  with  its  spotless  mantle  of  winter.  Or  should 
the  young  raindrop  be  launched  through  a cold  current  of 
air,  it  may  be  chilled  into  hail , and  growing  as  it  falls,  by 
fresh  additions  of  ice,  it  may  bring  down  to  the  summer 
fields  the  cold  of  the  airy  spaces. 

In  the  transformations  of  water,  we  may  observe  a circle 
analogous  to  that  described  in  a previous  paper,  as  occurring 
with  another  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  — carbonic  acid. 
The  fountains  and  springs  pour  their  waters  into  the  rivers, 
and  these  again  into  the  sea,  but  the  water  is  not  lost  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ; for  from  sea,  and  spring,  and  land,  it 
again  rises  to  the  sky,  again  to  descend  and  scatter  fresh- 
ness, health,  and  joy,  over  the  thirsty  creation,  and  thence  to 
pass  away  into  some  new  phase  of  its  ceaseless  career  of 
beneficence.  Well  might  the  poet  make  the  cloud  describe 
herself : — 

“ I am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 

I pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores, 

I change,  hut  I cannot  die.” 
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The  amount  of  rain  falling  in  different  localities  is  ex- 
tremely various.  On  the  east  coast  of  England  twenty-four 
inches  of  rain  are  said  to  fall  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
while  on  the  west  coast  it  amounts  to  thirty-five  inches. 
Erin  seems  to  owe  her  character  as  the  “ Emerald  Isle  ” to 
the  fertility  caused  by  the  equable  temperature  and  frequent 
showers.  In  Sahara,  and  in  many  parts  of  Persia,  rain  is 
scarcely  known,  and  the  countries  are  arid  and  desolate. 
In  Peru,  also,  rain  never  falls  ; but  its  absence  is,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  compensated  by  copious  dews  : while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  vastly  more  rain 
descends  than  on  our  country, — the  most  celebrated  in  that 
respect  being  a place  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts  in 
India,  that  rejoices  in  the  appellation  of  Mahabuleshwar, 
where  the  prodigious  quantity  of  283  inches  (nearly  24  feet) 
is  said  to  fall  annually,  and  that  almost  entirely  between 
June  and  September.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a hill  country  that 
rain  is  usually  most  abundant ; and  it  may  frequently  be 
observed  that  the  summit  of  a mountain  is  covered  for  days 
together  with  a cloud,  although  a steady  wind  may  be 
blowing,  and  not  the  slightest  mist  may  be  seen  elsewhere. 
This  cloud  is  not  a stationary  one,  but  it  is  the  condensation 
of  the  vapour  in  the  passing  current  of  air  by  the  cold 
mountain-top;  and  it  either  descends  as  rain,  or  passing  on 
is  re-dissolved  by  the  air.  Low  countries  often  receive 
more  rain  than  high  table-lands,  partly  because,  through 
the  deposition  of  moisture  from  the  air  on  the  falling  drops 
of  cold  rain,  more  water  actually  falls  in  the  same  shower 
near  the  earth  than  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  the  rain-gauge  at  the  top  of  York  Minster  indicates  a 
less  fall  than  takes  place  in  the  city  below. 

The  vapour  of  water  passing  into  the  atmosphere  dis- 
places its  own  volume  of  air,  and  as  it  is  much  lighter  than 
the  nitrogen  or  oxygen,  the  atmosphere,  when  charged  with 
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it,  presses  with  less  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  cannot  force  the  mercury  to  so  great  a height  as  it 
would  otherwise  do  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  weather-glass  ; for  the  fall  of  the  metal 
is  caused  by  and  indicates  that  condition  of  the  air  in  which, 
from  its  being  greatly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  formation 
of  dense  clouds  and  the  descent  of  rain  may  be  expected. 
The  warm,  south-west  wind,  blowing  from  across  the  At- 
lantic, also  produces  the  same  effect  by  its  local  expansion 
of  the  air. 

To  watch  the  infinitely  varying  forms  of  clouds  may  be 
a source  of  constant  pleasure.  At  one  time  we  have  the 
large  white  masses,  called  by  meteorologists  the  cumulus , 
floating  overhead,  or  skirting  the  horizon  like  a range  of 
snow  mountains  ; then  they  may  gather  into  a black,  por- 
tentous rain -cloud,  or  nimbus , obscuring  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  sky;  or  they  may  be  dissipated  into  the  long-drawn 
stratus , or  the  feathery  cirrus , sweeping  in  light  mist-films 
across  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ; and  these  may  be  silvered 
by  the  passing  moon,  or  tinged  with  gold  by  the  sun,  espe- 
cially when,  rising  or  sinking  to  rest,  his  slanting  beams  are 
refracted  by  the  vapour  in  brilliant  hues. 

Of  course  the  subject  of  clouds  would  not  be  complete 
without  an  allusion  to  the  grander  phenomena  of  storms, 
and  their  attendant  thunder  and  lightning  ; but  these  must 
be  reserved  until  another  occasion,  when  we  can  enter  fully 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  winds.  J.  H.  G. 


WILDBAD:  ITS  WAYS  AND  ITS  WATERS. 

BEING  THE  BLACK  FOREST,  CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Wildbad  owes  its  renown  to  warm  water.  Thermal 
springs  flow  copiously  from  the  granite  rock,  and  have 
been  famed,  it  is  said,  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The 
water  contains  no  peculiar  ingredient.  It  neither  smells  of 
rotten  eggs,  like  the  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; nor  has  it 
a strong  flavour  of  chicken-broth,  like  the  Kochbrunnen  : 
it  is  not  coated  with  a greasy  scum,  like  Wiesbaden ; nor, 
like  Langen-Schwalbach,  does  its  muddy  mess  remind  you 
of  “ mulligatawny.”  Containing  in  minute  quantities  the 
usual  salts  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  it  is  singularly  clear 
and  pellucid  ; and  neither  by  its  nauseous  taste  nor  its  nasty 
appearance  does  it  help  the  faith  and  try  the  courage  of  the 
invalid.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  reside  in  it  some 
thermo-electrical  virtue,  or  other  latent  principle  ; but 
nothing  meets  the  senses  more  medicinal  than  the  New 
River  or  the  Compensation  Pond  ; and  could  a series  of 
baths  be  arranged  at  different  temperatures  from  90°  to 
100°,  and  so  contrived,  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  minutes 
they  should  be  exactly  as  warm  as  at  the  beginning,  it 
might  be  possible  to  create  a Wildbad  at  the  foot  of  Primrose 
Hill  or  the  Pentlands.  Rising  through  the  sandy  floor  of 
the  pool  direct  from  the  caldron  underground,  the  water 
here  maintains  an  equable  temperature  throughout,  and  if 
he  hits  on  the  medium  most  comforting  to  his  sensations, 
the  arthritic  or  neuralgic  patient  finds  himself  in  a watery 
elysium  through  which  it  seems  as  if  pain  could  hardly  pene- 
trate ; and  after  a dozen  repetitions,  the  charm  begins  to 
work  with  the  double  efficacy  of  conscious  convalescence. 

Like  most  of  the  German  spas,  Wildbad  is  provided 
with  a large  “ stifthaus,”  where  poor  patients  are  accom- 
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modated  gratuitously  for  a month  or  six  weeks ; and  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  place  was  the  spectacle 
of  these  honest,  home-spun  peasants  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the 
midst  of  the  grandees,  or  enjoying  a quiet  talk  in  one  of  the 
many  arbours  along  the  Enz.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  the  most  grateful  visitors.  If  a rich  man  missed  a 
cure,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  acres  as  broad 
and  a mansion  as  large  as  those  he  had  left ; but  it  was  only 
the  day-labourer  who,  in  taking  back  to  his  cottage  suppled 
joints  and  elastic  tendons,  carried  home  at  once  health  and 
a fortune. 

There  were  not  many  visitors.  Most  of  them  were 
Germans, — plodding  and  persevering  health-seekers.  There 
was  a Frenchman,  who  was  said  not  to  have  slept  any  for 
three  years.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  woe-begone  and 
haggard  expression  of  this  poor  man.  There  was  a Russian 
princess, — an  old  lady  whose  travelling  vehicles  were  houses 
on  wheels.  Her  own  was  a much  more  elaborate  and 
costly  conveyance  than  Napoleon’s  carriage,  into  which  our 
readers  may  have  climbed  at  Madame  Tussaud’s.  It  was  a 
parlour,  bed- room,  and  oratory,  all  in  one ; and  amongst 
its  numberless  equipments,  it  was  provided  with  an  ivory 
crucifix  and  the  other  requisites  of  Greek  worship.  And 
there  was  another  Russian  family,— the  most  pleasant  people 
whom  we  met  at  Wildbad.  They  had  English  governesses 
for  their  children,  and  by  their  own  urbanity  and  intelli- 
gence, they  gave  us  quite  a prepossession  for  the  Russian 
aristocracy.  Of  English  there  were  few,  and  none  of  them 
were  gay.  Unlike  his  neighbours  of  Baden  and  Nassau, 
the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  allows  no  gambling  ; and  it  would 
have  been  a comical  ball  where  half  the  company  must  have 
hopped  upon  crutches. 

The  right  way  at  Wildbad  was  to  rise  at  five  in  the 
morning,  or  a little  sooner.  You  then  saw  the  mist  slowly 
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moving  up  the  hills,  or  breaking  into  clouds,  through  which 
came  a clear  deep  azure ; or  entangling  itself  in  the  pine- 
tops  like  a fleece  of  ethereal  merino.  And  you  saw  the 
waking -up  of  a German  village  ; or  rather,  you  saw  that  it 
had  been  awake  a good  hour  before  you.  The  shops  were 
open,  and  the  Tyrolese  glover  was  trudging  off  to  his  booth 
at  the  Bellevue.  The  cow -herd  was  going  his  rounds,  and 
from  her  comfortable  apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  each 
little  cow  was  ready  to  join  her  companions  and  set  out  for 
the  forest-clearing.  In  the  opposite  direction,  an  army  of 
goats  was  marching  to  some  mysterious  fastness  where  they 
spent  the  day,  but  where  it  never  was  our  luck  to  surprise 
them.  And  with  his  dinner  of  black  bread  in  his  wallet, 
the  swine-herd  was  blowing  his  horn ; and,  like  the  pas- 
sengers of  a suburban  omnibus  at  the  breakfast  hour,  you 
could  see  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  porcine  popula- 
tion. Good  piggies  and  steady  old  boars  would  be  standing 
on  the  causeway  ready  to  join  the  cavalcade,  and  with  a few 
grunts  of  neighbourly  recognition,  they  took  their  places 
like  orderly  and  respectable  people.  But  there  were  always 
some  laggards ; and  it  was  amusing  to  see  a frantic  juvenile 
tearing  down  the  street,  his  mouth  so  full  of  cabbage  that 
he  could  not  hail  the  conductor,  and  then  to  hear  the 
recriminations  for  keeping  the  company  waiting : whilst 
some  incorrigible,  pursued  by  an  angry  damsel,  was  coming 
up  in  the  distance,  squealing  a protest  against  fast  times 
and  early  rising. 

At  six  the  diligence  set  out  for  Durlach,  and  having 
thrown  off  the  only  restless  element, — the  packed-up  pas- 
sengers,— Wildbad  relapsed  into  its  diurnal  quietude.  The 
street  grew  hot.  The  children  were  hived  in  school.  The 
natives  were  up  the  mountain,  and  the  strangers  were  asteep 
in  tanks  of  tepid  water.  And  it  was  almost  like  a Sabbath 
noon  when  people  are  at  church,  to  go  out  into  the  silent 
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valley.  If  you  were  not  doomed  to  spend  this  interval  in 
the  “ Herrenbad,”  listening  to  the  grunting  and  plunging 
of  the  adjacent  amphibia,  you'  could  dive  into  the  forest,  and 
gratify  the  British  penchant  for  exploration  by  following  up 
some  track  till  it  reached  its  usual  terminus  in  a charcoal 
heap  or  pile  of  timber. 

The  less  enterprising  had  nothing  for  it  but  books  and 
a solitary  “ Galignani’s  Messenger.”  Some  of  our  party 
had  a turn  for  entomology,  and  in  this  pursuit  they  derived 
material  assistance  from  an  able-bodied  invalid,  who  had  as 
decided  a turn  for  gymnastic  exercises.  Any  bright  morning, 
Mr. might  be  looked  for  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Pro- 

menade ; and  if  you  wish  to  know  which  is  he,  ecce  signum  ! 
— the  green  flag  of  a long-handled  insect-net  describing 
strange  curves  and  flourishes  high  in  air.  Watched  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  the  solitary  policeman  of  the  town,  to 

whom  he  is  a perplexity  and  a problem,  Mr. maintains 

a philosophical  indifference,  and  keeps  whisking  at  invisible 
apparitions  overhead,  or  flailing  with  maniacal  energy  at 
the  linden-trees,  till  a mischievous  fritillary  lures  him  off 
like  a will-o’-the-wisp  through  bog  and  through  fen.  At 
last  the  green  flag  bolts  over  a precipice,  and,  to  the  great 

relief  of  the  officer  on  duty,  Mr. is  seen  with  drooping 

colours  in  full  retreat  for  head-quarters,  where  some  sartorial 
mystery  is  likely  to  detain  him  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

At  one  was  the  universal  dinner,  and  re -animated  by 
fifteen  courses,  the  sufferers  had  strength  to  creep  as  far  as 
the  garden  alcoves,  where  the  Frenchmen  played  cards  or 
dominoes,  and  the  Germans  smoked  and  drank  coffee.  Then 
was  it,  too,  that  we  often  watched  with  great  interest  the 
arrival  of  the  Wildbad  fishmonger.  To  provide  ichthyo- 
logical delicacies  for  a hundred  guests  in  such  an  inland 
place,  and  at  the  height  of  summer,  was  a difficulty  in  our 
landlord’s  housekeeping.  But  it  was  adroitly  met.  There 
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came  from  time  to  time  a cart  with  a water-barrel ; and  when 
the  barrel  was  opened,  the  fish  began  to  spring.  It  required 
considerable  activity  to  weigh  the  spoil  and  transfer  the 
gasping  net-full  of  trout  or  grayling  to  the  reservoirs  unin- 
jured ; and  on  these  occasions,  Herr  Klump,  always  great 
in  command,  came  out  particularly  sonorous  and  stately. 
In  this  way  we  saw  many  hundredweight  of  beautiful  fishes 
transferred  from  their  native  Danube  to  the  live -boxes  of 
“The  Bear.” 

An  hour  before  sunset  a brass  band  played  excellent 
music,  and  everybody  promenaded.  And  the  sunset  came 
early,  — an  hour  sooner  than  it  ought  by  the  almanac. 
This,  of  course,  was  owing  to  the  high  hills  to  the  west- 
ward. And,  as  the  dew  was  considered  very  dangerous, 
before  nine  o’clock  the  streets  were  clear  and  Wildbad  was 
sleeping. 


WORDSWORTH’S  CELANDINE. 

(. Ranunculus  Ficaria .) 

At  this  season  we  are  anxious  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  a little  flower  which  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
warm  hedge -row,  or  on  the  slope  of  any  sunny  field.  The 
first  cousin  of  the  crow-foot  and  buttercup,  it  is  much  more 
fragile  ; and  although  so  plentiful  in  April,  no  gold  could 
procure  a single  blossom  three  months  hereafter.  It  was 
Wordsworth’s  favourite  flower  ; and  he  has  devoted  to  it 
three  of  his  most  charming  poems. 

“ Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 

Let  them  live  upon  their  praises  : 

* * * 5fC 

There’s  a flower  that  shall  be  mine, 

’Tis  the  little  celandine.” 


Wordsworth’s  celandine. 
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In  the  spring  of  1846  the  writer  of  this  transplanted 
from  Copenhagen  Fields  to  a little  grass  bed  in  his  London 
garden  some  specimens  of  the  celandine ; and,  on  a bright 
sunny  day  soon  after,  he  was  gratified  beyond  measure  to 
see  its  golden  rays  dotting  the  green  back -ground.  “ I 
shall  write  to  Wordsworth  !”  exclaimed  he  to  his  wife  ; and 
to  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  had  previously  corresponded, 
he  accordingly  wrote ; and  before  the  end  of  the  week  the 
post  brought  a specimen,  now  amongst  the  spolia  opima , 
enclosed  in  a note  from  the  venerable  laureate : — 

“ Rydal  Mount,  16th  April,  ’46. 

“Dear  Sir,  — I have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with 
your  request,  and  herewith  send  a specimen  from  a sunny 
slope  within  a few  yards  of  my  house,  which  I call  Celandine 
Bank  ; it  is  so  richly  starred  with  that  favourite  plant  of 
mine.  ..... 

“ I remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  your  much  obliged 

“Wm.  Wordsworth.” 

Such  is  his  faith  in  a poet’s  sympathy,  the  writer  is  sure 
that,  had  he  asked  Chaucer  or  Robert  Burns  for  a daisy, 
they  would  have  sent  him  one. 

This  is  the  right  season  for  commencing  the  study  of 
botany,  and  should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  begin,  if  they 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  attending  a class,  they  cannot 
do  better  than  procure  the  first  volume  of  Hooker’s  “British 
Flora,”  along  with  some  elementary  treatise.  The  “ British 
Flora”  describes  all  the  wild  plants  which  flower  in  Britain  ; 
but  in  order  to  understand  the  descriptions,  it  will  be 
needful  to  study  some  Introduction  to  Botany,  such  as 
Smith’s,  or  Lindley’s,  or  Balfour’s,  or  Henfrey’s.  And  as  a 
first  lesson  in  the  Natural  System,  there  can  be  no  better 
example  than  our  small  Celandine.  F.  L.  S. 


MY  BROTHER’S  KEEPER. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I cannot  like  the  Quakers  (as  Desdemona  would  say)  “ to  live  with 
them.”  I am  all  over  sophisticated  — with  humours,  fancies,  craving 
hourly  sympathy.  I must  have  hooks,  pictures,  theatres,  chit-chat, 
scandal,  jokes,  ambiguities,  and  a thousand  whim-whams  which  their 
simpler  taste  can  do  without.— Charles  Lamb. 

The  doctor  entered  his  gig  and  drove  swiftly  up  Broad- 
way, until  the  sound  of  its  paving-stones  gave  place  to  the 
regular  beat  of  his  horse’s  feet  upon  the  frozen  ground. 
Swiftly  on — past  houses  and  stores,  the  main  body  of  the 
city,  and  then  the  miserable  advanced  posts  of  its  outskirt 
buildings.  For  the  most  part  the  doctor  took  a vista-like 
view  between  the  two  brown  ears  of  his  horse  ; but  now 
and  then  his  wig  made  a half  revolution  towards  the  one 
adventurous  row  of  houses  that  marked  the  south  side  of 
Walker  Street,  or  when  the  shouts  of  the  skaters  on  the 
great  pond  at  the  corner  of  Canal  suggested  various  ideas 
that  were  pleasant  only  in  a professional  point  of  view. 
But  every  boy  there  skimmed  over  the  smooth  ice  in  utter 
defiance  of  the  doctor,  his  skill,  and  his  wig  ; and  his  good 
horse  Hippocrates,  unconscious  that  the  weight  he  carried  be- 
hind him  was  in  any  part  made  up  of  learning,  left  pond  and 
skaters  in  the  far  distance,  and  trotted  nimbly  on  through  the 
region  of  market  gardens,  orchards,  and  country  seats. 

As  near  as  might  be  to  one  of  these  the  doctor  checked 
his  horse, — or  I should  rather  say,  as  near  as  he  chose  ; for 
though  the  iron  gate  was  too  far  from  the  dwelling  to  let 
even  its  closing  clang  be  heard,  the  many  tracks  on  the 
road  beyond  shewed  that  few  vehicles  stopped  where  the  gig 
had  done.  But  the  doctor  preferred  walking.  The  long 
ride  had  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
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atmosphere,  and  Hippocrates  was  merrier  than  he  when 
they  reached  the  gate.  So  leaving  the  boy  in  the  red  com- 
forter to  do  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  Dr. 
BufFem  swung  to  the  gate,  and  strode  away  through  an 
avenue  of  tall  trees  to  the  houses.  In  summer  they  would 
have  screened  him  from  both  sun  and  wind,  but  now  the 
leafless  branches  only  mocked  him  with  the  slight  shadows 
they  cast  ; and  the  pitiless  breath  of  winter  swept  whistling 
through,  until  every  twig  shook  and  shivered  in  its  power. 
The  fallen  leaves  stuck  crisp  and  frozen  to  the  ground  ; 
and  if  there  were  any  at  large  they  had  retreated  into 
corners,  and  there  lay  huddled  together. 

Dr.  BufFem  pursued  his  walk  and  the  wind  pursued 
him, — the  doctor  in  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the  pinched 
face  of  nature.  His  own  was  not  suffering  in  the  same  way, 
for  not  even  the  wind  could  get  hold  of  such  cheeks ; but 
still  it  was  great  presumption  for  the  wind  to  try : and  the 
curiosity  which  would  fain  have  made  itself  acquainted  with 
the  lining  of  his  coat,  was  no  less  unwarrantable.  And 
though  the  sunshine  was  by  no  means  so  inquisitive,  the 
doctor  made  up  his  mind  that  too  much  reserve  was  just  as 
bad  as  too  little.  So  he  tramped  along,  pounding  the  frozen 
ridges  with  his  heavy  boots,  and  shaking  himself  from  time 
to  time  to  make  sure  that  the  enemy  had  carried  nothing 
but  the  outworks.  Even  the  nicely  swept  porch,  and  the 
roses  that  were  trimmed  and  trained  beyond  the  wind’s 
power,  had  not  one  approving  look.  Dr.  BufFem  made  for 
the  knocker ; and  after  a succession  of  raps  that  might  have 
answered  for  half  the  Peerage,  he  gave  an  echo  to  the  same 
upon  the  porch  floor,  while  his  eyes  sought  Hippocrates  in 
the  distance. 

The  knocks  were  immediately  successful,  but  the  doc- 
tor’s back  took  no  note  thereof. 

‘ The  door  stands  open,  friend  BufFem,’  said  a quiet 
voice.  4 Does  thee  require  aught  ? The  wind  is  cold.’ 
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4 Bequire  ? ’ said  tlie  doctor,  wheeling  round — 

1 “ Rest  and  a guide,  and  food  and  fire.” 

4 The  wind’s  as  keen  as  nineteen  honed  razors, — no  sort  of 
a wind  to  kiss  pretty  faces.  Where  are  the  men?’ 

4 James  Hoxton,  as  thou  knowest  is  yet  ill,’  replied  the 
damsel,  4 and  Caleb  Williams  hath  gone  in  search  of  letters, 
— and  moreover  tendeth  not  the  door  at  any  time.’ 

4 The  wiser  man  he,’  replied  the  doctor.  4 But  James 
Hoxton ’s  as  well  as  a fish  out  of  water — wriggling  his  way 
back  at  full  speed.  What’s  the  news  up  in  these  Northern 
regions?  — how  long  since  the  mercury  shook  hands  with 
zero  ? ’ 

4 Here  is  fire,’  said  the  damsel,  opening  a side  door  into 
a small  specimen  of  wax  work,  4 and  here  thou  mayest  leave 
thy  clogs.  When  thou  art  warm  I will  conduct  thee  upstairs.’ 

4 Clogs?’  — said  the  doctor.  4 Well  — 44  every  Quakeress 
is  a lily,”  — but  even  lilies  come  out  of  what  may  be  called 
mud’s  raw  material.  How  thee  must  love  John  Frost,  friend 
Bachel.  Now  then  — 44  Lead  on  ! — I’ll  follow  thee  ! ”’ 

Along  the  wide  hall  and  up  the  broad  easy  steps  of  the  old 
staircase,  went  Bachel  in  her  sad-coloured  gown  and  white 
cap,  — fit  genius  to  preside  over  so  spotless  a domain ; and 
after  her  the  doctor,  who  with  some  difficulty  made  her 
tripping  steps  the  measure  of  his  own.  Trip,  trip  — a soft 
stuff-rustle  and  a slight  key -jingle  their  proper  accompa- 
niment ; while  the  doctor’s  heavy  tread  came  like  some 
strange  instrument,  played  out  of  time. 

Bachel  crossed  the  upper  hall,  and  opening  the  door  into 
a room  that  stretched  along  that  end  of  the  house,  she 
stepped  back  and  left  the  doctor  to  enter.  The  room  looked 
like  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fairy  Order.  Like  snow- 
wreaths  hung  the  curtains — like  patches  of  snow  lay  napkin 
and  toilet  cover  and  bedquilt.  The  furniture  was  made  of 
self-adjusting  materials, — the  table-cloth  probably  shook 
itself.  More  polished  than  4 our  best  society " were  the  and- 
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irons,  and  at  the  same  time  more  reflecting ; while  the  ashes, 
too  well  instructed  to  fly  about  the  room  or  fall  on  the 
hearth,  followed  the  soot  up  chimney.  Too  dry  to  sing,  the 
wood  burned  noiselessly ; only  the  dancing  flames  shewed 
some  vagaries,  and  declared  themselves  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Quaker  dom. 

In  a quiet  tete-a-tete  with  the  fire,  Dr.  Buffem  found 
his  patient ; or  rather  he  found  her  first  in  one  of  the  reflect- 
ing andirons,  which  shewed  the  face  and  figure  that  her 
high -backed  chair  concealed. 

Her  cap,  her  grey  dress,  the  smooth  kerchief  that  lay 
folded  across  a breast  as  unruffled,  proclaimed  her  to  be  of 
Rachel’s  order  ; but  the  pure  sweetness  of  her  face,  the 
gravity  without  a touch  of  moroseness,  spoke  a yet  more 
honourable  distinction ; — a heart  unspotted  from  the  world ; 
a faith  that  having  laid  hold  on  eternal  life,  took  all  in  the 
life  that  now  is  with  meek  tranquillity.  If  there  was  one 
ruling  expression  in  her  face,  it  was  of  charity  — “ which 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ; thinketh  no  evil ; is  not  easily 
provoked;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things.”  And  as  at  the  advancing  step 
she  half  arose,  and  turned  to  greet  her  visiter,  Dr.  Buffem 
thought  he  had  rarely  seen  a finer  face. 

‘ Friend  Raynor,  how  art  thou  ? ’ he  said,  flourishing  out 
both  hands.  ‘ “ Do  you  think  me  a swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a 
bullet?  Have  I,  in  my  poor  and  cold  motion,  the  expedition 
of  thought  ? I speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch 
of  possibility  ” — unless  indeed  I had  run  over  Rachel.’ 

‘ Friend  Buffem,  thou  art  welcome,’  said  the  quakeress 
with  a smile.  6 I trust  thy  haste  hath  not  put  thee  to  incon- 
venience. I scarce  expected  thee  to-day,  — perhaps,  said  I, 
he  will  be  better  pleased  to  come  to-morrow.’ 

6 No  indeed,’  said  the  doctor,  — ‘ though  to-morrow  had 
been  June,  while  this  is  without  doubt  December.’ 

‘ The  cold  hath  not  then  abated  ? ’ 
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‘ Not  the  first  fraction  of  a degree/  said  the  doctor.  ‘ It 
is  the  most  confoundedly  sharp  day  we’ve  had  this  winter.’ 

6 Thee  must  indeed  feel  it  severely  if  thee  indulges  in 
such  expressions/  said  the  quakeress  gravely.  ‘ I have 
always  found,  friend  Buffem,  that  inward  chafing  doeth  far 
less  good  than  that  which  is  without.’ 

‘ Ay,  so  you  say/  replied  the  doctor,  as  he  toasted  his 
hands  impartially  over  the  fire,  ‘ hut  I like  a little  of  both. 
Men’s  hair  won’t  stay  brushed,  do  what  you  will,  and  it 
won’t  be  the  real  thing  if  you  try  to  make  it.  No,  no — get 
your  temper  up  to  boiling  point  and  then  fizz  round  a little, 
— my  word  for  it  you’ll  get  warm.’ 

‘ Warm  after  the  manner  which  savoureth  of  cold  heart- 
edness.’ 

‘Not  a bit  of  it ! ’ said  the  doctor,  who  was  putting 
himself  through  all  his  paces ; ‘ cold  is  flat,  and  never 
savoured  of  anything.  You  let  the  water  run  in  upon  the 
fire  and  it  ’ll  put  it  out — therefore  heat  up  your  fire  and  blow 
up  the  water.  Nothing  like  letting  off  steam  once  in  a 
while.  Whizz! — Puff! — there  you  are,  reduced  to  cold 
water  again ; and  nobody  killed,  either.’ 

‘Nor  hurt?’  said  the  quakeress  smiling.  ‘ And  thee 
would  get  up  steam  for  the  very  purpose  of  letting  it  off,  to 
no  end  ? ’ 

‘ Well/  said  the  doctor,  ‘ I should  hope  it  would  have  an 
end,  certainly.  As  to  the  rest,  most  people  keep  it  on  hand 
— blow  it  off  too, — saves  an  immense  number  of  boilers.’ 

‘ It  maketh  a most  uncomfortable  noise  the  while/  said 
the  quakeress, — ‘ and  hath  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
command,  “ Study  to  be  quiet.”  ’ 

‘ But  reflect  upon  the  terrors  of  an  explosion  ! ’ said  the 
doctor.  ‘ You  don’t  suppose  the  same  lesson  is  set  for  every- 
body. It’s  not  in  all  human  nature  to  be  as  patient  as  you 
are,  my  dear  lady.’ 

‘ Nay,  it  lieth  not  in  nature  at  all/  she  answered 
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earnestly,  4 and  yet  it  may  be  attained.  44  Great  peace  have 
they  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them.”  But 
who  requireth  thy  care  at  Thornton  Clyde’s  ? I hear  thou 
hast  been  much  there  of  late.’ 

‘Ah?’  said  the  doctor — 4 who  told  you  so?  “Now 
when  I ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.” ’ 

4 Rachel  must  needs  go  into  town  yesterday,’  answered 
the  quakeress,  4 and  not  only  did  the  purse  find  work,  but 
the  tongue.  Thee  knows  young  girls  will  be  gossipping. 
But  what  aileth  them  there?  and  who?  not  Rosalie?’ 

4 No,’  said  the  doctor, — 4 Hulda.  Only  scarlet  fever.’ 

4 Poor  child  ! poor  dear  child  ! ’ said  the  quakeress  anx- 
iously. 4 And  is  she  very  ill?  does  thee  think,  speaking 
after  the  manner  of  men,  that  there  is  much  danger?’ 

4 Not  much’ — -said  the  doctor, — 4 speaking,  as  you  say, 
after  the  manner  of  men.  Speaking  after  the  manner  of 
women,  she  has  been  wonderfully  sick.  But  she ’s  better  now.’ 

4 It  rejoiceth  my  heart  to  hear  thee  say  that.  Poor 
child  ! — and  her  dear  sister  ! Sorely  tried  she  hath  already 
been,  and  hath  borne  the  trial  like  a true  child  of  God.’ 

4 Sterling  stuff,’  said  the  doctor.  4 But  the  child  is 
better ; so  you  may  put  all  thoughts  of  a visit  out  of  your 
head.  I see  what  you’re  meditating.  You  can’t  be  let  out  of 
the  house  yet.  I want  to  set  you  up  before  our  travellers 
get  home.’ 

A moment’s  smile  was  followed  by  a look  of  deep  grief 
and  anxiety. 

4 Alas  this  war  ! — when  will  they  get  home  ? ’ she  said 
clasping  her  hands. 

4 See  here,’  said  the  doctor, — -4  don’t  you  get  up  any 
steam  ; it  wouldn’t  suit  your  constitution.  What’s  the  war 
to  do  ? — I never  heard  in  my  life  that  a declaration  of  war 
kept  old  Boreas  in  order.  Let  them  set  their  sails, — he  ’ll 
give  chase.  What ’s  the  date  of  their  last  letter  ? ’ 
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4 Far,  far  back ; and  doubtless  Henry  hath  written  since, 
but  the  letter  hath  failed  to  come.  He  pineth  to  be  at  home 
now.’ 

4 I’ll  warrant  him  ! ’ said  the  doctor, — 4 and  for  a brush 
with  the  English,  too.’ 

4 Nay,  he  saith  only  that  all  should  be  in  their  own  country 
at  such  a time,’  answered  the  quakeress  deprecatingly. 

4 Ay — that’s  it.  Why  didn’t  he  come  last  summer,  when 
the  war  broke  out? — travelling  is  shockingly  inconvenient 
now-a-days.’ 

4 He  would  have  come  then,  doubtless,  only  Penn — that 
silly  boy  — being  ill,  it  was  but  brotherly  kindness  not  to 
leave  him.’ 

4 Got  himself  stabbed  in  some  brawl  with  those  German 
students,  didn’t  he  ? ’ said  the  doctor.  4 1 recollect.  But  he 
ought  to  be  cured  by  this  time,  if  there’s  a respectable  sur- 
geon on  the  Continent.’ 

4 Henry  wrote  that  he  was  better,’  said  the  quakeress  ; 
4 and  if  nought  hindered  they  were  to  take  passage  in  the 
War  Hawk  on  the  first  day  of  this  month.’ 

4 Well  she’s  not  in  yet,’  said  Dr.  Bufiem,  4 but  the  United 
States  is.  I suppose  you’ve  read  the  papers  this  morning  ? ’ 

4 Nay,’  she  answered. 

4 Glorious  victory  ! ’ said  the  doctor  rubbing  his  hands. 
4 Decatur  has  taken  the  Macedonian,  forty  nine  guns,  and 
but  twelve  men  killed  and  wounded.’ 

4 And  in  the  other  vessel  ? ’ said  Mrs.  Raynor. 

4 A hundred  or  so — and  two  hundred  prisoners.  Glorious, 
isn’t  it  ?’ 

The  satisfaction  on  his  face  was  so  far  from  being  re- 
nected,  that  Doctor  Bufiem  held  up  both  hands,  exclaiming, 

4 A traitor,  as  I am  alive  ! ’ 

4 Truly  friend,’  replied  the  quakeress  calmly,  4 I trust 
thy  life  is  much  surer  than  thy  assertions.  But  who  can 
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glory  or  who  can  joy  in  such  bloody  doings  ! — They  seem 
not  much  in  the  spirit  of  “ Love  your  enemies.”  ’ 

* Mustn’t  love  your  enemies  so  well  as  to  let  ’em  eat  you 
up,  Mrs.  Raynor,’  said  the  doctor  — ‘ no  kindness  in  that, — 
and  for  the  rest  Decatur’s  as  kind  hearted  a man  as  ever 
lived.  Now  here  for  instance — when  Capt.  Carden  came 
on  board  the  United  States  to  give  up  his  sword,  Decatur 
told  him  he  could  not  take  the  sword  of  a man  who  had 
defended  his  ship  so  well,  but  he  would  receive  his  hand. 
Isn’t  that  a Christian  spirit  ?’ 

‘ It  seemeth  like  it  — though  truly  forgiveness  should  be 
easy  to  the  conqueror.  But  the  War  Hawk  claimeth  not  to 
be  one  of  these  fighting  vessels  ?’ 

‘ I guess  she  carries  Letters  of  Marque,’  said  the  doctor 
with  a satisfied  air. 

‘ And  may  she  then  even  capture  other  ships  on  her 
passage  ?’ 

‘ Capture  them  ? of  course  she  may  — if  they  don’t  cap- 
ture her,- — that’s  the  trade  our  captains  are  driving  just 
now.  Better  come  into  port  with  a prize  or  two  than  be 
carried  off  by  an  H.  M.  cruiser.’ 

c Danger  either  way  ! I would  I had  forborne  the  joy 
of  his  presence  and  bade  him  stay  there  ! ’ 

She  rested  her  head  on  her  hands,  but  the  heaving  of 
her  breast  alone  told  of  the  struggle  within. 

‘ Come,  come,’  said  Dr.  Buffem,  in  some  doubt  how  to 
treat  a case  so  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  professional 
skill,  — ‘ he  wouldn’t  have  staid  there  if  you  had  bade  him. 
And  what  then  ? — many  a pretty  man  has  smelt  powder 
without  getting  singed.  The  chances  are  twenty  to  one  of 
his  getting  home  in  most  inglorious  safety.’ 

The  quakeress  looked  up,  and  her  face  was  very  calm — 
not  even  her  lip  trembled. 

‘ Nay,  friend  Buffem,’  she  said,  ‘ not  so  ! There  is 
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neither  chance  for  nor  chance  against ; but  the  will  of  God. 
And  truly  I know  that  he  ruleth  the  winds  and  the  waves  ; 
and  holdeth  the  hearts  of  kings  and  doubtless  the  hearts  of 
seamen  too  — howbeit  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  faith  sometimes 
faileth.  My  all  is  in  his  hands, — I will  not  fear  to  leave  it 
there.’ 

‘ That’s  right,  that’s  right,’  said  the  doctor,  assenting  to 
her  means  of  comfort  as  probably  the  best  that  could  be  had 
for  her  under  the  circumstances  ; ‘ keep  your  spirits  up 
always,  and  I’ll  look  out  for  the  War  Hawk  and  bring  you 
the  first  news  of  her.  But  I want  you  to  get  stronger  before 
she  comes  — there’ll  be  one  pair  of  good  keen  eyes  on  board.’ 

The  mother’s  own  filled  at  his  words,  but  she  made  no 
answer. 

‘ I guess  they’ll  be  the  best  cure,  after  all,’  the  doctor 
added.  ‘ Nevertheless  I think  I shall  send  you  away  for  a 
month,  not  for  your  sake  at  all,  you  know — for  his.  What 
do  you  say  ? ’ 

4 1 will  go  whither  thou  wilt  send  me  for  that  cause. 
But  he  is  so  well,  they  say,  and  so  joyful  with  the  thought 
of  returning.’ 

‘ Hasn’t  heard  enough  from  home  to  content  him,  I 
doubt,’  said  the  doctor. 

‘ I have  written  even  more  than  seemed  needful,’  she 
answered  smiling,  ‘ but  he  hath  strangely  missed  of  some  of 
my  letters.’ 

‘ Well  then  it’s  all  settled,’  said  the  doctor.  6 You’re  to 
go  South,  and  I’m  to  look  out  for  the  War  Hawk,  and  she’s 
to  come  just  when  she  likes.  Friend  Raynor  I wish  thee 
good  morning.’ 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Rigi  is  a mountain  in  Switzerland  standing  between 
the  Lake  of  Zug  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  It  rises  nearly 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; — 5900  feet  is  Dr. 
Forbes’s  statement  in  his  “Physician’s  Holiday;”  5700, 
Murray’s.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  4400  feet  above 
the  Lake  of  Zug.  There  are  three  lines  of  ascent,  on  differ- 
ent sides,  all  uniting  before  reaching  the  top.  As  we  came 
from  Zurich,  our  road  was  that  which  starts  from  Arth,  a 
village  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Zug.  We  set  out  from 
Zurich,  in  a hired  carriage,  at  seven  o’clock,  and  arrived  at 
Arth  about  two.  After  a slight  dinner  we  prepared  for  the 
ascent.  We  were  a party  of  four, — two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen.  Horses  were  provided  for  the  ladies.  They 
carried,  however,  besides,  our  necessary  luggage,  with  a 
good  supply  of  cloaks,  shawls,  umbrellas,  and  rail  way- wrap- 
pers,— a precautionary  provision  against  cold  and  wet.  My 
travelling  companion,  a younger  man  than  myself,  in  full 
health  and  accustomed  to  Switzerland,  preferred  of  course 
to  walk ; and  as  this  was  the  beginning  of  such  efforts  with 
us,  I determined  to  test  my  ability,  and  to  walk  too.  I 
bought  an  alpenstock ; looked  up  to  the  point  I had  to 
reach,  and  had  resolved  to  reach  on  foot ; helped  the  ladies 
into  the  saddle ; and  then  set  myself  to  the  realisation  of  my 
great  purpose ! 

From  Arth  to  the  top  of  the  Rigi  is  a measured  distance 
of  nine  miles ; the  elevation,  as  has  been  mentioned,  4400 
feet.  To  give  a Cockney  an  idea  of  what  these  statements 
imply,  I will  request  him  to  take  his  stand  at  the  end  of 
Cheapside,  and  to  look  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s.  You 
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see  tlie  cross?  “ Yes.”  Place  another  St.  Paul’s  upon  it. 
“ I have.”  Another.  “ Done.”  Another  upon  that.  “ All 
right.”  Another ; — another ; — another ; — another ; — another ; 
another  ; — one  more . That  will  do.  You  have  got  eleven 
St.  Pauls’  rising  up  there,  one  upon  the  other,  far,  far  above 
the  clouds.  I have  to  walk  up,  then,  to  the  culminating 
cross,  on  the  summit  of  that  highest  of  the  cathedrals, — 
which  will  glitter  in  the  sun  long  after  he  has  set  to  the 
inhabitants  alike  of  city  and  suburb;  and  I have  to  reach  it 
by  starting  from  Charing  Cross,  say,  or  one  of  the  parks, 
and  winding  my  way  up  the  steep  ascent,  after  such  a 
fashion  as  I shall  now  describe. 

We  left  Arth  about  three  o’clock.  It  was  a beautiful 
afternoon.  There  were  other  travellers,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  some  on  horses,  some  on  foot.  The  preparation 
and  departure  had  a good  deal  about  it  of  stir  and  excite- 
ment. Our  road  at  first  lay,  for  about  two  miles,  up  a very 
gentle  ascent— so  gentle  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  This 
brought  us  to  the  village  of  Goldau.  I walked  these  two 
miles  with  stern  deliberation;  in  a light  great-coat,  in  which 
I had  travelled  from  Zurich ; and  as  if  I was  just  having  a 
quiet,  easy  stroll.  The  pedestrians  of  the  other  party  of 
travellers  passed  me.  They  seemed  puzzled  by  my  apparent 
indifference, — so  little  like  their  own  earnest  strides.  Was 
it  weight  ? or  age  ? or  philosophy  ? or  fatigue?  They  could 
not  tell.  I could.  I meant  to  husband  my  resources ; to 
take  time  that  I might  go  the  faster ; or,  at  any  rate,  to 
achieve  what  I had  undertaken  without  straining  or  painful 
effort.  At  Goldau  the  pedestrian  can  procure  a horse,  if  he 
chooses  to  change  his  purpose.  I was  appealed  to  whether 
I had  not  better  avail  myself  of  this  last  chance  ? “ No.” 

“ I tell  you  I shall  walk”  “ Go  on.” 

Our  road  now  turned  to  the  right.  It  gradually  led  us 
in  front  of  the  mountain,  on  the  face  of  which  there  seemed 
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to  be  cut  a zig-zag  path,  up  which  we  were  presently  to  toil. 
From  Goldau  to  the  commencement  of  this  path,  a distance 
of  a mile  and  a half  or  two  miles,  the  ground  is  rude  and 
uneven.  It  is  studded  everywhere  with  great  masses  of 
rock,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  shot,  like  immense 
cannon-balls,  from  some  distant  height,  and  had  half  buried 
themselves  in  the  ground  in  a slanting  direction,  where  they 
had  stuck  ever  since.  This,  which  appearances  so  naturally 
suggest  as  probable,  actually  took  place  in  fact ; and  that, 
too,  within  the  memory  of  man.  This  second  portion  of  the 
journey  passed,  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  began  in  earnest. 
We  entered  on  the  zig-zag  path  just  mentioned.  It  soon 
became  very  precipitous.  In  many  places  it  was  literally  a 
sort  of  rude  staircase,  as  steps  were  formed  by  pieces  of 
wood  being  put  across, — a device,  partly  intended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  path  itself,  partly  to  aid  the  traveller, 
whether  man  or  mule.  On  encountering  this  portion  of  the 
ascent,  I gave  my  great-coat  to  the  care  of  one  of  the 
guides,  and  prepared  for  the  vigorous  use  of  the  alpenstock. 
Travellers,  indeed,  hereabouts,  may  occasionally  be  seen, 
half  in  sport  half  in  earnest,  catching  hold  of  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  and  thus  getting  the  advantage  of  a good  pull  up  the 
acclivity.  It  does  not  seem  very  dignified  this, — nor  mer- 
ciful;— nor,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  animals,  brotherly ; 
but  it  falls  in  with  the  laughing  humour  which  mountain  air 
seems  to  create  and  to  diffuse,  and  gives  birth  to  those  jokes 
and  sallies,  which  often  greatly  help  a man  up  the  hill  of 
life.  After  a time  we  reached  a level  piece  of  ground,  on 
which  there  is  erected  a small  wooden  building.  Here 
something  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  refreshment,  of 
which  the  guides,  at  least,  will  not  object  to  partake  ; and 
here,  too,  the  traveller  may  rest  a brief  interval,  before 
attempting  the  other  half  of  this  first  and  steepest  portion  of 
the  ascent. 
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From  this  point,  looking  back  oyer  the  path  from 
Goldau,  and  across  the  valley  out  of  which  we  have  toiled, 
we  get  a full  view  of  the  Rossberg,  as  it  rises  before  us  to 
the  height  of  4958  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its 
side  are  the  marks  and  scars  of  the  memorable  landslip  of 
1806,  which  hurled  the  great  rocks  into  the  base  of  the 
Rigi,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Looking 
from  the  Rigi  to  the  Rossberg,  the  traveller  sees,  on  the 
heights  of  the  latter,  a long,  broad,  bare  surface,  as  if  the 
earth  had  been  scraped  off,  or  as  if  it  had  been  seared  and 
hardened  and  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  verdure.  This 
is  the  place  from  which,  on  the  2d  of  September,  in  the 
above-mentioned  year,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  a few  slight  warnings,  but, — when  it  once  began  to 
move,  — in  a few  seconds,  there  slid  off,  into  the  valley 
beneath  (a  fall  of  1500  feet),  a portion  of  land  three  miles 
long,  1000  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  deep  ! — carrying  on  its 
surface  houses  and  barns,  fields  and  vineyards,  living  men, 
women,  and  children, — burying  beneath  it  the  then  existing 
village  of  Goldau ; filling  up  the  greater  part  of  a large 
lake, — dashing  its  waters  over  the  spire  of  a church  sixty 
feet  high  ; swelling  into  immense  mounds  and  heaps  acres  of 
earth  ; projecting  huge  pieces  of  rock  to  a distance  almost 
incredible,  and  with  a force  which  seems  to  baffle  calcu- 
lation ; destroying,  in  an  instant,  property  to  the  value  of 
150,000/.,  and  becoming  a mausoleum  for  nearly  500  human 
beings  ! 

After  a short  rest,  including  the  survey  of  the  stu- 
pendous memorials  of  this  terrible  catastrophe,  we  started 
again  ; and  after  a second  ascent  we  came  to  a long  tract  of 
level  ground.  On  our  right  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
rose  into  the  sky  ; on  our  left  was  a deep  valley, — its  oppo- 
site side  precipitous,  but  the  summit  covered  with  verdure 
and  dotted  with  cattle.  The  evening  was  approaching;  shep- 
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herds  were  seen  moving  above,  some  of  them  sounding  the 
ranz-des-vaches, — the  effect  of  which,  coming  to  us  across  the 
ravine,  was  very  pleasing.  At  some  distance  before  us,  the 
side  of  the  mountain  up  which  we  had  again  to  climb  rose 
before  us,  with  the  little  village  and  church  of  our  Lady  of 
the  Snow  lying  upon  it.  The  ascent  did  not  threaten,  nor  did 
it  prove,  to  be  so  precipitous  and  painful  as  the  portion  we 
had  passed.  On  the  5th  of  September  a pilgrimage  is  made 
to  the  village  just  mentioned.  All  along  the  path  we  were 
now  pursuing,  were  rude  pictures  representing  the  last 
sufferings  of  our  Lord,  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and 
terminating  in  a large  coarse  wooden  figure  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  or  in  the  sepulchre,  I forget  which, — for  the  whole 
thing  was  to  me  so  painful  and  repulsive  that  I could  not 
stop  to  look  at  it  with  attention.  When  we  reached  the 
village  it  rained  heavily,  and  we  took  shelter  in  it  for  a 
time.  While  thus  waiting,  the  bell  of  the  church  tolled  for 
prayers.  We  went  in,  and  found  three  monks  saying  ves- 
pers. They  were  old  men,  habited  in  a very  sordid  dress  of 
a dirty  brown  colour,  with  ropes  round  their  waists.  One 
man  and  a couple  of  children,  cowering  together  near  the 
door  of  the  church,  constituted  the  congregation.  We  soon 
left  them  to  pursue  our  journey. 

After  starting  again  I rather  lingered  behind,  and 
allowed  my  companions  to  pass  on.  The  ascent  became 
rather  more  difficult  than  before  reaching  the  village.  I 
breasted  the  steep,  however,  with  strong  resolution,  and  was 
soon  cheered  by  seeing  a solitary  building  coming  into  view. 
It  stood  on  the  line  of  the  horizon ; its  outline  was  clearly 
defined  on  the  evening  sky;  and  it  seemed  to  encourage  a 
last  effort  with  the  promise  of  a rewarding  welcome  ! 
“ Here,  then,”  I thought,  “ is  the  point  towards  which 
1 am  pressing — the  temporary  home  into  which  I can  turn 
and  tarry  for  the  night.  I shall  be  glad  to  reach  it,  for  I 
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am  rather  getting  tired.  It  seems  a long  way  off,  though, 
yet.  Never  mind.  Courage  ! Keep  the  path  ; don’t  at- 
tempt any  short  cut,  as  some  seem  to  do,  who  have  to  spend 
in  breath  what  they  save  in  distance.  Go  straight  on — 
quietly,  steadily, —that’s  it.”  As  I neared  the  summit  the 
last  few  steps  were  taken  with  vigour.  I bounded  on  to  the 
level  ground  — stood  by  the  side  of  my  companions,  who 
had  got  there  before  me — rand  congratulated  them  and  myself 
on  what  we  had  achieved.  The  first  words  of  welcome, 
however,  dashed  my  joy.  “ This  is  not  the  Kulm  ; — this  is 
only  the  Staffelhaus.  We  have  half-an-hour’s  terrible  hard 
tug  before  us  yet.  Yonder  is  our  ultimate  destination ; — up 
there,  on  that  high  point  to  your  right.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
point  worth  gaining.  Here,  in  front,  is  a noble  prospect : — 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  Lucerne  itself,  Mount  Pilatus,  and 
many  other  objects  of  interest  and  beauty;  — a little  earlie'r 
you  would  have  seen  a sunset  that  threw  over  the  whole  a 
glow  of  magnificence.  Even  now  there  is  something  grand 
in  your  position;  see,  far  below  there,  how  darkness  is  creep- 
ing along  the  valleys,  while  with  us  the  daylight  is  still 
lingering.  All  very  fine,  but — thatfs  the  Pigi  Kulm,  and  we 
have  yet  to  reach  it ! ” I looked,  I fear,  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  information.  The  discovery  was  at  once  amusing  and 
mortifying  ; but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I had  laid  “ a 
flattering  unction  to  my  soul,”  and,  as  it  generally  happens  in 
such  cases,  I had  it  rubbed  off  again  without  ceremony.  I 
was  offered  a horse,  but  I would  not  give  in.  I had  resolved 
to  accomplish  the  journey  on  foot,  and  I was  determined  to 
do  it.  Besides,  the  path  appeared  to  me  such,  (and  such  it 
proved,)  that  to  climb  it  on  foot  would  be  a much  less  ner- 
vous matter,  at  least  to  me,  than  to  attempt  it  on  horseback. 
I struck  the  alpenstock  into  the  ground,  and  started  on  my 
last  stage  — the  distance  between  the  Kulm  and  the  Staffel- 
haus. It  took  me.  I must  confess,  more  than  the  ore- 
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scribed  half-hour  to  accomplish.  The  ascent  of  the  Rigi, 
though  really  no  great  matter,  is  something  to  one  on  the 
shady  side  of  fifty;  one  who  in  London,  all  the  year  round, 
cannot  afford  to  walk;  whose  habits  are  therefore  those  of  a 
sedentary  man,  though  he  may  be  often  moving  about.  It 
was  a welcome  sight  — that  plain-looking  building,  perched 
up  there  at  such  a height,  as  I approached  the  level  on  which 
it  stood.  The  feeling  of  relief  was  most  exquisite.  Every 
sight  was  beautiful;  every  sound  music.  The  air  was  ex- 
hilarating; the  prospect  magnificent.  The  guides  were  all 
gentlemen;  the  horses  might  any  of  them  win  the  Derby  ! 
Every  woman  was  fair ; every  man  heroic  ! I had  walked 
up  the  Rigi;  I had  reached  the  summit — the  height  of  eleven 
St.  Pauls’  piled  one  upon  another ! I was  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  everything,  and  to  think  well  of  everybody. 
It  is  astonishing  how  contented — how  candid  and  charitable 
one  becomes  in  the  first  flush  of  success,  — under  the  subtle 
influence  of  a secret  feeling  of  self-complacency  ! 

We  retired  early,  with  the  understanding  that  an  hour 
before  sunrise  a horn  would  be  blown  in  the  passages  of  the 
hotel,  before  the  doors  of  the  bed-rooms,  to  summon  us  to  the 
sight,  (if  sight  there  was  to  be,)  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
had  pierced  the  clouds.  The  window  of  my  chamber  looked 
to  the  East.  Before  the  horn  blew  I was  fully  awake,  and 
instantly  rose  to  look  at  the  morning.  There  were  bright 
streaks  already  in  the  sky  — the  promise  and  prophecy  of 
what  was  to  come.  I waited  for  no  summons,  but  dressed 
and  was  making  my  way  down-stairs  when  the  horn  blew  to 
awake  the  sleepers.  Two  other  persons  were  doing  the  same ; 
but  on  reaching  the  door,  I took  a short  cut  up  the  rising 
ground  behind  the  hotel, — gained  the  platform  erected  on  its 
summit, — and  stood  there  for  a minute  or  two  alone  ; — alone 
in  that  deep  silence,  and  with  such  a sight  around  and  before 
me  ! The  impression  of  that  moment  can  never  be  erased 
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by  time  ; it  will  never  be  surpassed  by  any  other  sight  I 
may  ever  witness.  My  recollections  of  the  Rigi  all  compress 
themselves  into  what  I felt  during  that  brief  solitude. 
Standing  in  the  centre  of  that  marvellous  scene, — having  it, 
as  it  were,  all  to  myself, — alone  with  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
— awaiting  a display  of  the  majesty  of  God  ! 

Before  us,  in  the  far  East,  there  were  the  gradually 
increasing  splendours  which  were  heralding  the  sun ; dark 
overhanging  masses  of  cloud,  catching  on  their  skirts  the 
lustrous  magnificence  ; the  whole  horizon  streaked  with  long 
lines  of  deep  red,  softened  by  various  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  mixed  and  interwoven  with  many  others.  On  our 
right  were  the  high  peaks  of  a line  of  mountains  rising  into 
the  sky,  covered  with  snow,  visible  at  first  more  from  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow  than  from  anything  else, — a long  line 
of  pale,  spectral,  gigantic  ghosts.  As  the  light  increased, 
these  mountains  became  more  distinct  and  defined  ; they 
seemed  to  separate  and  get  more  apart ; they  spread  over 
a larger  lateral  space,  showing  that  they  were  not  ranged  in 
single  file,  as  they  at  first  seemed  in  the  dim  twilight,  but 
constituted  a phalanx  of  immense  extent  over  and  between, 
as  well  as  along,  which,  the  eye  passed.  On  the  left  hand, 
over  the  Lake  of  Zug,  and  behind  us,  over  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  far  below  the  top  of  the  mountain,  there  spread 
out  two  great  seas  of  white  foam,  perfectly  still,  and  yet 
apparently  composed  of  mighty  undulations  ; — the  spreading 
clouds  thus  hung  in  the  air  far  above  the  lakes,  while  we 
stood  on  an  eminence  far  above  them.  This  fieecy  floor  or 
canopy  (for  it  was  both)  was  not  so  entire,  but  that  slits 
and  openings  were  here  and  there  apparent,  through  which 
we  could  see  the  slumbering  waters  in  the  depths  below.  In 
that  to  the  west  there  was  an  additional  feature  of  interest 
and  beauty  ; — tops  of  hills  with  their  fields  and  houses  rose 
up  and  penetrated  through  the  clouds,  looking  like  bright 
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green  islets  floating  in  the  foam.  At  first,  all  this,  of  course, 
was  but  half  revealed.  One  thing  after  another  came  into 
view  as  we  changed  our  position,  and  as  the  dawn  advanced. 
The  early  darkness  and  the  bright  stars  added  much  to  the 
first  impression.  There  was  such  a solemnity  in  the  scene!  — 
a sense  of  awe  came  over  one ; — the  great  and  sublime 
seemed  to  stand  out  in  visible  embodiment ; — a feeling  of 
something  like  fear  and  dread  shadowed  the  spirit  ; one’s 
emotions  were  strangely  mixed, — painful  almost  from  their 
nature  and  intensity,  yet  inexpressibly  pleasurable  from  their 
richness  and  depth.  This  was  especially  the  case  during 
the  few  moments  in  which  I was  alone  ; the  whole  scene,  in 
an  instant  of  time,  seemed  to  be  caught  by  the  eye  and  to 
impress  itself  on  the  heart ; I was  silent,  breathless,  excited, 
subdued; — and  none  near  me  to  distract  or  disturb  ! As  the 
splendour  of  the  sky  grew  and  spread,  and  the  rays  of  the 
yet  invisible  sun  kept  bending  towards  and  approaching  the 
earth,  ever  and  anon  some  new  and  striking  effect  was 
produced.  At  length  the  tops  of  the  mountains  caught  the 
brightness,  and  were  suddenly  in  a flame,  as  if  touched  by  a 
divine  hand.  The  edge  of  the  sun  was  just  seen  above  the 
horizon  ; calmly  and  slowly  he  emerged  at  first ; and  then, 
as  if  by  a sudden  spring,  leaped  up  and  appeared  full  orbed. 
The  light  ran  down  the  mountains  on  one  side  ; their  sha- 
dows upwards  on  the  other.  Sunrise  on  the  Rigi  was  over . 
Its  precursors  and  attendants  had  passed  away.  The  grand 
but  momentary  magnificence  was  gone.  We  found  ourselves 
again  in  ordinary  circumstances  ; — surrounded  only  by  the 
common  light,  and  the  now  dull  scenery  of  the  common 
world.  T.  B. 
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Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  died  on  the  13th  of  March. 
Whilst  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at  Stafford  he  was  seized 
with  apoplexy  and  almost  instantly  expired.  His  tragedy, 
“ Ion/’  is  among  the  most  classical  and  exquisitely  finished 
of  our  country’s  dramatic  compositions  ; and  his  “ Memorials 
of  Charles  Lamb  ” have  associated  his  name  with  the  genial 
essayist,  whom  he  resembled  in  tenderness  of  heart  and 
every  kindly  quality.  He  was  born  at  Reading,  January  26, 
1795.  His  dramatic  taste  was  first  inspired  by  reading  the 
“ Sacred  Dramas  ” of  Hannah  More  ; and  it  is  said  that  he 
never  was  able  heartily  to  appreciate  Shakspeare. 

From  the  book  of  Daniel  we  gather  that  the  last  king  of 
Babylon  was  called  Belshazzar,  and  that  he  perished  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Medo-Persian  army.  But  the 
name  of  Belshazzar  has  disappeared  from  the  page  of  profane 
history  altogether,  and  Berosus,  the  Chaldee  historian,  says 
that  Nabonidus  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  and  that,  after 
a disastrous  engagement  near  Borsippa,  he  ended  his  days  in 
Carmania.  At  Urn-Queer  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  some  clay 
cylinders  have  lately  been  dug  up,  and  from  them  Colonel 
Rawlinson  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  eldest 
son  of  Nabonidus  was  called  Bel-shar-ezar,  and  that  he  was 
admitted  by  his  father  to  a share  of  the  government.  Not 
only  has  the  lost  name  of  Belshazzar  thus  been  recovered, 
but  we  see  at  once  how  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  historians.  Nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  one  of  the  joint  kings  was  defending  the  capital 
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in  the  absence  of  his  father,  and  perished  in  the  assault ; 
whilst  the  other,  marching  to  his  relief,  was  defeated  in 
battle  and  sent  into  exile. 

A few  days  ago,  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  we  saw 
in  full  working  order  his  newly  invented  fire-place.  It 
retains  the  common  grate  and  the  open  fire  ; but  by  means 
of  an  ingenious,  though  simple,  mechanism,  it  is  fed  with 
fuel  from  below.  The  consequence  is,  that  none  of  it  escapes 
in  smoke,  and,  without  stirring,  there  is  secured  for  the 
entire  day  a fire  brightly  glowing  with  hardly  any  flame. 
The  chimney  never  chokes  ; the  atmosphere  is  not  polluted ; 
not  a particle  of  combustible  matter  is  lost ; the  fuel  for 
heating  purposes  goes  twice  as  far  as  on  the  present  wasteful 
principle  ; and,  if  generally  adopted,  not  only  will  our  Lon- 
don fogs  be  clarified,  but  our  householders  will  be  rendered 
somewhat  independent  of  dear  freights  and  “ striking”  colliers. 

Two  invaluable  additions  have  just  been  made  to  our 
stores  of  Church  History.  One  is  a “ History  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Hungary,”  anonymous,  but  prefaced  by 
Merle  d’Aubigne,  and  evidently  the  work  of  a zealous 
inquirer,  who  has  resided  on  the  spot  and  ransacked  all  sorts 
of  records  and  archives.  With  plain  and  unpretending  ac- 
curacy it  sets  forth  many  a striking  scene  in  an  eventful 
story,  and  furnishes  information  which  can  nowhere  else  be 
found  regarding  the  Church  of  Huss  and  Jerome.  The 
other  is  a “ History  of  the  French  Protestant  Refugees,”  by 
Professor  Weiss  of  Paris.  We  have  often  longed  to  possess 
fuller  details  of  that  great  dispersion  which  did  so  much  to 
enrich  Holland,  Prussia,  and  England,  at  the  expense  of 
France,  and  which  brought  within  our  borders  men  of 
science  like  Savery  and  Papin,  theologians  and  preachers 
like  Allix,  Abbadie,  and  Saurin,  and  the  families  of  Roget, 
Romilly,  Labouchere,  Magendie,  Ligonier,  De  Fleury,  and 
Layard.  With  admirable  industry  and  in  a very  lively 
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style,  tills  desideratum  has  at  last  been  supplied,  and  any 
one  who  has  read  Felice’s  “ History  of  Protestantism  in 
France,”  will  find  in  this  volume  a most  interesting  and 
instructive  sequel. 

Our  reading  has  lately  lain  a good  deal  among  books  of 
travel.  With  Oliphant’s  “ Shores  of  the  Black  Sea”  many 
are  already  acquainted,  and  those  who  want  to  know  more 
of  Russian  arcana  will  find  amusement  in  Turnerelli’s 
“ Kazan.”  In  some  places  rather  tiresome,  it  describes 
abundantly  a curious  old  capital,  of  which  little  is  known, 
and  it  makes  us  feel  kindly  towards  the  author.  Curzon’s 
“ Armenia”  is  full  of  adventure,  and  gives  a vivid  descrip- 
tion of  a country  which  few  have  courage  to  penetrate. 

The  labours  of  the  Morrison  Educational  Society  at 
Hong-Kong  were  suspended  in  1849,  but  its  effects  are  still 
seen.  Of  its  first  six  pupils,  four  have  turned  out  a credit 
to  their  country  and  to  the  Christianity  which  they  profess. 
One  of  them  is  interpreter  to  the  United  States’  Legation. 
Another  is  head-man  or  president  of  the  Canton  immigrants 
in  California  ; and  when  many  insults  were  offered  to  the 
Chinese  as  “ coloured  people,”  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
exclude  them  from  the  State,  by  means  of  a vigorous 
pamphlet,  and  by  writing  in  the  newspapers,  A- chick  turned 
the  tide  entirely  in  their  favour.  Another,  who  is  preparing 
to  be  a missionary  to  his  brethren,  and  who  appears  to  be  a 
young  man  of  fervent  piety,  has  twice  gained  the  first  prize 
for  English  composition  in  a class  of  a hundred  students  at 
Yale  College.  And  a fourth,  who  is  studying  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  University,  has  gained  prizes  in  the  classes  for 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Botany. 


Ernest  Cove,  April  29,  1851. 

From  a Sketch  by  Captain  Allen  Gardiner  found  at  Spaniard  Harbour. 


THE  FUEGrIAN  MARTYRS.* 


There  are  few  spots  in  all  the  world  more  dreary  than 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  But  in  South  America  it  is  almost  the 
only  place  from  which  Popery  has  not  excluded  Protestant 
missions,  and  therefore,  three  years  ago,  a few  good  men 
volunteered  to  go  out  and  try  to  introduce  the  gospel  among 
its  neglected  savages. 

They  were  seven  in  number.  Three  of  them  were 
Cornish  boatmen  ; one  was  a ship -carpenter  ; and  the  leader 
of  the  expedition,  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  British  navy.  The  other  two  were  landsmen. 

They  knew  that  the  poor  Indians  who  inhabit  these 
stormy  islands  are  inveterate  thieves  ; and  they  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  find  them  crafty  and  cruel : it 
was  even  said  that  they  were  cannibals.  On  every  ground 
it  was  desirable  that  the  missionaries  should  be  independent 
of  the  natives  ; and  therefore  they  took  with  them  two  large 
boats  and  provisions  for  six  months. 

The  wisdom  of  this  precaution  soon  appeared.  On  shore 
they  were  so  harassed  by  the  natives,  that  they  had  soon  to 
take  refuge  in  their  boats ; and  even  there  they  were  not 
safe.  They  were  attacked  by  armed  canoes.  Being  mission- 
aries, they  could  not  fight ; nor  would  armed  men  have  had 
any  chance  against  overwhelming  numbers.  They  were 
fain  to  flee,  and  after  many  hardships,  and  the  shipwreck 
of  one  of  the  boats,  they  found  an  asylum  on  a desolate 
coast,  in  a creek  called  Spaniard  Harbour. 

* Hope  Deferred  not  Lost.  By  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Despard. 

A Memoir  of  Richard  Williams.  London,  1853. 
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Of  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  these  devoted  men  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  in  terms  too  exalted.  Than  theirs 
no  motive  could  be  purer,  no  heroism  more  holy.  The 
sacrifice  of  comfort  and  of  domestic  endearment  which  they 
had  made  to  what  they  deemed  the  call  of  God,  entitles  them 
to  rank  with  the  men  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy  ; 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  dissipate  the  halo  of  virtual 
martyrdom  which  now  invests  their  memory.  But  it  is  in 
the  mistakes  of  the  noblest  and  the  best  that  its  Heavenly 
Teacher  finds  great  lessons  for  the  world ; and  in  the  tragic 
end  of  this  high-hearted  enterprise,  we  see  how  unavailing 
are  zeal  and  Christian  chivalry  except  when  guided  by 
prudence  and  employing  the  needful  precautions.  In  other 
words,  we  see  that  faith  in  God  requires  the  use  of  means. 

It  was  a mistake  to  commit  themselves  to  such  a tem- 
pestuous coast  in  boats  so  small.  A little  ship  would  have 
been  at  once  a commodious  residence  and  a retreat  secure 
from  the  natives ; and  in  the  event  of  serious  hostilities  or 
exhausted  supplies,  it  could  have  carried  the  adventurers  to 
some  friendly  haven.  But  shallops  which  could  not  cross 
the  sea,  nor  protect  the  voyagers  from  their  mischievous 
neighbours,  were  a fatal  economy.  Still  more  fatal  was  the 
error  which  counted  on  supplies  that  did  not  exist,  or  that 
they  had  not  the  means  of  securing.  They  hoped  to  catch 
fish,  but  at  first  none  could  be  found  ; and  when  at  last  a few 
made  their  appearance,  they  lost  their  net  by  leaving  it 
overnight  at  the  mouth  of  an  ice -covered  river.  They  hoped 
to  kill  game,  and  in  birds  and  guanacoes  they  might  have 
found  an  abundant  commissariat ; it  was  not  till  the  ship 
had-  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  that  they  discovered  an 
astounding  oversight: — the  guns  had  been  landed,  but  the 
powder  had  been  left  on  board. 

Bitterly  as  they  must  have  deplored  these  mistakes, 
they  did  not  upbraid  one  another.  They  felt  that  they 
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were  now  entirely  in  the  hand  of  God ; and  although  bereft 
of  almost  every  human  comfort  and  doubtful  if  help  would 
ever  reach  them,— already  beginning  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  some  of  them  prostrated  by  disease, — it  may  be 
questioned  if  English  homes  or  Italian  bowers  contained 
happier  inmates  than  the  dreary  cavern  in  Earnest  Cove. 
Filled  with  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, they  were  able  to  comfort  one  another ; and  as  long  as 
they  had  strength  to  meet  together,  they  kept  up  their  united 
worship,  and  made  these  stormy  coasts  re-echo  with  their 
“ hymns  of  lofty  cheer.”  Above  the  entrance  to  their  retreat 
they  had  painted,  as  an  index  to  any  who  might  afterwards 
arrive  in  search  of  them,  a hand  and  a reference  to  “ Psalm 
Ixii.  5-8.”  And  assuredly  a more  touching  comment  will 
never  be  furnished  than  this  inscription  by  these  prisoners 
of  hope  on  the  walls  of  their  dreary  cell : “ My  soul,  wait 
thou  only  upon  God ; for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  In 
God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory ; the  rock  of  my  strength, 
and  my  refuge,  is  in  God.  Trust  in  him  at  all  times.” 

However,  it  was  not  by  a ship  from  England,  but  by 
angels  from  heaven,  that  their  release  was  to  be  effected ; and 
the  exchange  was  to  be  no  less  blessed  than  from  the  wintry 
shores  of  Fuegia  to  the  repose  and  the  brightness  of  the 
Father’s  house. 

From  the  journal  of  Captain  Gardiner,  afterwards  reco- 
vered, it  appears  that  they  reached  Spaniard  Harbour 
March  29,  1851.  Even  then  two  of  the  party  were  ill  and 
confined  to  bed ; but  with  the  energy  and  ready  resource  of 
an  English  sailor,  the  captain  stirred  up  his  companions  to 
all  sorts  of  expedients  for  obtaining  supplies.  But  in  the 
absence  of  apparatus  for  fishing  and  fowling  they  were 
sadly  unsuccessful.  A rancid  fox,  a shag  half- devoured,  a 
rock-cod  thrown  up  by  the  tide,  were  among  the  greatest 
prizes  which  they  secured;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  their 
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stores  were  reduced  to  “ half  a duck,  about  a pound  of  salt 
pork,  the  same  of  damaged  tea,  a pint  of  rice,  two  cakes  of 
chocolate,  four  pints  of  pease,  and  six  mice.”  For  a time 
they  contrived  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  mussels,  on  a 
species  of  gelatinous  sea-weed,  and  on  a few  stalks  of  wild 
celery ; but  at  last  they  had  not  strength  to  creep  along  the 
coast  in  search  of  food.  One  by  one  they  died.  The  first 
released  was  a boatman  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
Methodists  of  Cornwall.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  in  the 
very  depth  of  an  Antarctic  mid-winter,  when  the  sea-birds 
were  roosting,  and  the  sleepless  billows  were  clanging  on 
the  desolate  rocks,  that  John  Badcock  gave  out  the  hymn, — 
“ Arise,  my  soul,  arise, 

Shake  off  thy  guilty  fears 

and  with  the  help  of  his  comrade  sang  it  all  through,  and 
then  from  his  dreary  Patmos  his  spirit  passed  away  to  the 
Paradise  of  God.  The  rest  of  the  party  lingered  on  for 
nearly  two  months  more,  two  of  them  lodging  in  the  cavern, 
and  the  remainder  in  a boat  upon  the  shore,  distant  upwards 
of  a mile.  In  the  end  of  August  the  carpenter  and  another 
boatman  died,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  Capt.  Gardiner 
writes  for  the  last  time  : — 

“ On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Maidment  prepared  the  grave,  a wide  one, 
in  which  both  the  remains  of  our  fellow-labourers  were  laid  side  by  side. 
Mr.  Williams  somewhat  better,  but  the  unexpected  death  of  John  Bryant 
had  been  a great  shock  to  him,  and  he  had  been  wandering  in  his  mind 
during  the  previous  night.  Mr.  Maidment  returned  perfectly  exhausted. 
The  day  also  was  bad,  snow,  sleet  and  rain.  He  has  never  since  recruited 
from  that  day’s  bodily  and  mental  exertion.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to 
spare  him  the  trouble  of  waiting  upon  me,  and  for  the  mutual  comfort  of 
all,  I proposed,  if  practicable,  to  go  to  the  river  and  take  up  my  quarters 
in  the  boat.  This  was  attempted  on  Saturday  last.  Feeling  that  without 
crutches  I could  not  possibly  effect  it,  Mr.  Maidment  most  kindly  cut  me 
a pair  (two  forked  sticks),  but  it  was  no  slight  exertion  and  fatigue  in 
his  weak  state.  We  set  out  together,  but  I soon  found  that  I had  not 
strength  to  proceed,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  Mr.  Maidment  was  so 
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exhausted  yesterday  that  he  did  not  rise  from  his  bed  until  noon,  and  I 
have  not  seen  him  since ; consequently  I tasted  nothing  yesterday.  I 
cannot  leave  the  place  where  I am,  and  know  not  whether  he  is  in  the 
body  or  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  gracious  God  whom  he  has  served  so 
faithfully.  I am  writing  this  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Blessed  be 
my  heavenly  Father  for  the  many  mercies  I enjoy, — a comfortable  bed,  no 
pain  nor  even  cravings  of  hunger,  though  excessively  weak,  scarcely  able 
to  turn  in  my  bed,  at  least  it  is  a very  great  exertion : but  I am  by  His 
abounding  grace  kept  in  perfect  peace,  refreshed  with  a sense  of  my 
Saviour's  love,  and  an  assurance  that  all  is  wisely  and  mercifully  ap- 
pointed, and  pray  that  I may  receive  the  full  blessing  which  it  is  doubtless 
designed  to  bestow.  My  care  is  all  cast  upon  God,  and  I am  only  waiting 
His  time  and  His  good  pleasure  to  dispose  of  me  as  He  shall  see  fit. 
Whether  I live  or  die,  may  it  be  in  Him.  I commend  my  body  and  soul 
into  His  care  and  keeping,  and  earnestly  pray  that  He  will  mercifully  take 
my  dear  wife  and  children  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings,  comfort,  guide, 
strengthen,  and  sanctify  them  wholly,  that  we  may  together,  in  a brighter 
and  eternal  world,  praise  and  adore  His  goodness  and  grace  in  redeeming 
us  with  His  precious  blood." 

It  was  not  till  the  22d  of  October  that  a ship  searching 
for  the  exiles  made  the  terrible  discovery  of  the  empty  boat 
and  the  remains  of  Mr.  Williams  and  his  companion  ; and  it 
was  in  January  1852  that  II.  M.  S.  Dido  found  the  cavern 
in  which  Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Maidment  had  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  a surgeon,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  party,  besides  Captain  Gardiner,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  kept  a record  of  the  passing  events.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  a perusal  of  the  original  copy  of 
Mr.  W.’s  journal,  of  which  ample  extracts  are  given  in  his 
Memoir  ; and  to  show  with  what  peace  the  Comforter  can 
fill  the  soul  in  the  lowest  depths  of  outward  misery,  we  may 
transcribe  a few  paragraphs  from  this  affecting  document. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer  was  too  ill  to  leave 
his  bed,  and  that  bed  was  a narrow  berth  in  a little  boat, 
with  the  blankets  often  soaked  by  the  condensed  vapour 
raining  from  the  iron  roof  a few  inches  above  his  head. 
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u Should  anything  prevent  my  ever  adding  to  this,  let  all  my  beloved 
ones  at  home  rest  assured  that  I was  happy  beyond  all  expression  the 
night  I wrote  these  lines,  and  would  not  have  changed  situations  writh  any 
man  living.  Let  them  also  be  assured,  that  my  hopes  were  full  and 
blooming  with  immortality ; that  heaven,  and  love,  and  Christ,  which 
mean  one  and  the  same  divine  thing,  were  in  my  heart ; that  the  hope  of 
glory,  the  hope  laid  up  for  me  in  heaven,  filled  my  whole  heart  with  joy 
and  gladness,  and  that  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain.  I am  in  a 
strait  betwixt  two,  to  abide  in  the  body,  or  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.  Let  them  know  that  I loved  them,  and  prayed  for 
every  one  of  them.  God  bless  them  all.” 

“ Thursday,  June  12.  — Ah!  I am  happy  day  and  night,  hour  by 
hour.  Asleep  or  awake,  I am  happy  beyond  the  poor  compass  of  lan- 
guage to  tell.  My  joys  are  with  Him  whose  delights  have  always  been 
with  the  sons  of  men ; and  my  heart  and  spirit  are  in  heaven  with  the 
blessed.  I have  felt  how  holy  is  that  company ; I have  felt  how  pure  are 
their  affections,  and  I have  washed  me  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
asked  my  Lord  for  the  white  garment,  that  I,  too,  may  mingle  with  the 
blaze  of  day,  and  be  amongst  them  one  of  the  sons  of  light.” 

The  last  entry  is  a very  long  one.  It  was  written 
during  the  slow  hours  of  the  mid-winter  night ; and  it  is  not 
without  traces  of  feverish  wandering.  It  thus  concludes  : — 

“ When  I left  Burslem  on  the  mission,  it  was  with  a secret  confidence 
I should  see  the  salvation  of  God.  Oh,  my  soul  hath  beheld  it ! 1 But 

the  greatest  trouble/  some  would  say,  * is  not  over  yet.  You  have  but  a 
week’s  provision  more,  even  at  the  rate  you  are  now  living  at,  and  no 
certain  expectation  of  a vessel’s  coming  in  that  time  ! ’ Yes,  this  is  so  ; 
but  I have  a certain  and  sure  expectation  of  deliverance  in  that  time. 

11  To-day  is  June  22 ; for  I believe  it  is  far  advanced  in  the  morning. 
We  shall  see.  He  that  believeth  shall  never  be  confounded. 

u Here  I rest  my  hope. 

“ The  Lord’s  will  be  done.” 

Believing  that  it  may  interest  our  readers,  we  have 
given  a fac-simile  of  the  closing  words.  The  double  line 
was  probably  drawn  across  the  page  as  a sort  of  “Finis”  on 
some  subsequent  occasion,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
strength  to  add  no  more. 


ON  THE  POPULATIONS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

No.  II. 

THE  PARTS  AROUND  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

We  have  taken  cognizance  of  certain  populations  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  which,  although  they  formed  part  of  the  Russian 
empire,  were  not  Russian.  What  were  they  ? Lithuanians 
and  Fins,  Fins  and  Lithuanians.  Let  us  now  turn  south- 
wards, towards  another  sea-coast,  towards  another  seat  of 
the  present  naval  operations,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  populations  there  found.  They  belong  to 
Russia.  The  most  ignorant  Turk  in  the  most  unenlightened 
part  of  Turkey  knows  this.  But  are  they  Russian  ? They 
are  Russian,  just  as  the  populations  of  the  Baltic  were 
Russian,  i.  e.  only  partially  so.  But  they  are  neither  Fins 
nor  Lithuanians.  We  can  scarcely  expect  that  they  should 
be.  We  have  moved  a thousand  miles  southwards,  and 
are  in  the  latitude  of  Northern  Italy ; of  Venice  and  Turin  ; 
of  the  south  of  France.  We  are  in  the  Italy  of  Russia,  for 
this  is  what  they  call  the  Crimea.  Now  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  more  southern  Fins  were  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  or  thereabouts,— a latitude  of  frost  and  snow, 
of  damp  and  cold,  of  short  summers  and  long  winters ; and 
the  most  northern  of  the  Fins  actually  lay  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  itself.  But  the  regions  now  under  consideration  lie 
a thousand  miles  south  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  intermediate  parts  are  Russian, — the  intermediate 
parts,  but  not  the  two  extremities. 

The  intermediate  parts  are  as  truly  Russian  as  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire  are  English ; or  the  Isle  of  France,  French. 
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And  it  is  in  these  intermediate  parts  where  the  language, 
and  the  creed,  and  the  Muscovite  nationality  of  the  Russian, 
are  found  in  their  most  unmodified  forms. 

The  Russian  language  is  spoken  by  more  than  50,000,000 
human  beings,  and  it  is  over  these  central  parts  of  the 
empire  that  these  fifty  millions  are  distributed ; central 
parts  that  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  call  the 
“ Midland  Counties  of  Moscovy,”  remembering  only  that  the 
smallest  of  them  is  as  large  as  Wales,  and  the  largest  larger 
than  all  Great  Britain.  The  better  name,  however,  is  “ Go- 
vernment.” Now,  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  the 
population,  other  than  Russian , is  that  of  the  first  of  the 
following  tables  ; whereas,  in  the  Government  of  Vladomir, 
it  is  that  of  the  second  : — 


GO 


Vods 

5,148 

Lithuanians 

. 2,000 

Esthonians  . . 

7,736 

Poles 

. 19,149 

Auramoiset  . . 

29,344 

Armenians  

170 

Savakot 

42,079 

Germans  

. 50,800 

Izhore 

17,800 

Swedes . 

. 6,156 

Karelians  . . . . 

3,660 

Gipsies 

254 

Total 

. 185,196 

Germans  .... 

(2.) 

. . 100  Gipsies  . . 

2S0 

Such  are  the  two  extremes  between  the  Russian  parts  of 
Russia  in  respect  to  the  heterogeneous  or  homogeneous  cha- 
racter of  the  population.  In  such  Governments  as  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Archangel,  &c.,  the  difference  is  greater.  These, 
however,  are  Russian  only  as  Wales  is  English.  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  contrary,  is  truly  Russian  ; but  how  much  more 
Russian  is  Vladomir — Voronetz,  Orlov,  Kaluga,  Koursk, 
Moscow,  Smolensko,  Tula,  and  Kharkov,  being  in  the  same 
category.  They  are  all  Russian,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  Germans  and  Gipsies.  If  we  look  at  the  map, 
we  find  that  all  these  Governments  lie  together,  forming  the 
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very  nucleus  of  the  empire.  Move  from  this  nucleus,  and, 
whatever  direction  we  take,  we  shall  get,  first,  to  a mixed, 
afterwards  to  a foreign,  population, — foreign  at  least  to 
Russia.  Thus, — 

a . Northwards,  we  get  amongst  the  Fins,  whom  we  first 
find  in  J aroslav,  Kostroma,  Tver,  and  Novogorod. 

b.  Eastwards,  we  get  amongst  the  Fins  of  Tambov  (few 
in  number),  Penza,  and  Kazan,  &c. ; also  amongst  the  Tartars 
of  Kazan  and  Orenburg. 

c.  Westward,  we  get  amongst  the  Poles  ; and 

d.  Southward,  amongst  the  Tartars.  Now  the  Tartars 
on  the  Euxine  and  in  the  parts  under  present  notice  take 
the  same  place,  and  command  the  same  attention,  that  the 
Fins  and  Lithuanians  took  and  commanded  on  the  Baltic. 
The  Crimea,  in  fact,  the  most  important  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Russia,  is  as  little  Russian  as  is  Esthonia.  But  it  is 
as  much  Tartar  as  Esthonia  is  Fin. 

The  Tartars. — In  respect  to  its  ethnology,  the  Crimea 
is  Tartar  at  the  present  moment ; and  there  are  men  now 
living  who  remember  when  it  was  Tartar  in  respect  to  its 
political  relations  as  well.  We  first  find  it  as  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire ; then  its  allegiance  became  nominal ; then 
null.  Finally,  it  was  annexed  to  Russia.  The  two  last  steps 
took  place  as  late  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  for  it 
was  in  1778  that  peace  was  concluded  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  the  independence  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  recognised. 

Upon  this,  no  fewer  than  30,000  Greeks  and  Armenians 
emigrated  to  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where  they 
now  occupy  several  villages  between  the  Don  and  the 
Benda. 

In  1783  the  second  of  the  two  changes  took  place,  and 
the  Khanate  of  the  Crimea,  from  being  independent  of 
Turkey,  became  subject  to  Russia.  On  this  event,  such 
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Tartars  as  chose  were  allowed  to  emigrate,  and  Anatolia 
and  Rumelia  were  the  countries  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
sought.  Ten  years  lasted  these  emigrations  ; and  in  1784 
alone  no  less  than  80,000  Tartars  left  their  country. 

It  is  not  easy  to  take  the  exact  value  of  these  evictions. 
inasmuch  as  the  calculations  of  the  numbers  of  the  Tartars 
before  the  peace  of  1778  vary  ; Georgi  making  the  number 
of  both  sexes  between  300,000  and  400,000,  whereas  Pallas 
raises  it  to  500,000. 

Then  the  census  of  1796  was  inaccurate,  and  had  to  be 
taken  over  again.  The  highest  number,  however,  that  it 
gave  was  90,000.  In  1800  it  had  increased  to  120,000. 
At  present  it  is  (as  seen  from  the  figures)  more  than  twice 
as  much.  These  give 


Tartars 

....  275,822 

Talmudic  Jews . . . 

. ..  4,110 

Germans  

, . . . 22,324 

Armenians 

. . . 3,960 

Gipsies 

. ..  7,726 

Bulgarians  

. . . 1,234 

Greeks 

. . . 5,426 

Mordvins 

340 

Karaite  Jews  .... 

....  4,198 

325,140 

The  religion  of  these  Tartars  is  the  Mahometan  ; their 
speech  a form  of  Turkish.  Their  whole  nationality  is 
Turkish  also.  In  the  hills  they  live  as  shepherds  and 
herdsmen  rather  than  as  tillers  of  the  ground.  In  the 
plains  they  exercise  a moderate,  but  not  discreditable  amount 
of  agricultural  industry,  in  a country  where  the  soil  is 
grateful  and  the  climate  mild,  where  tobacco  thrives,  and 
where  the  grape  ripens  into  a vinous  flavour.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  these  great  families  still  retain  their 
own  lands, — lands  held  under  feudal  or  quasi-feudal  con- 
ditions ; but  the  family  of  the  Khan  himself  removed  to 
Asia  Minor  on  the  conquest  of  his  Khanate.  > There  are  a 
few  unimportant  points  of  difference  between  the  Tartars  of 
the  hill-country  and  the  Tartars  of  the  plains, — the  herds- 
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men  and  the  cultivators, — the  Highlanders  and  the  Low- 
landers.  The  Nogays  belong  to  the  same  stock.  They  are 
chiefly  the  descendants  of  a colony  planted  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Government  of  Taurida  from  the  Steppes 
between  the  Don  and  the  Caspian.  There  their  brethren 
lead  the  life  of  the  true  nomade,  with  migratory  flocks  and 
herds,  under  black  tents  of  felt.  So  that  the  Nogays  repre- 
sent the  wandering  portion  of  the  Tartar  stock,  whereas  the 
others  are  as  truly  stationary  and  as  steadily  fixed  to  their 
homes  and  farms  as  the  Russian  himself,  the  German,  or  the 
Englishman.  And  now  let  the  hasty  speculator  take  a 
warning  against  exaggerating  the  permanence  of  hereditary 
habits.  So  far  from  these  descendants  of  the  children  of 
the  desert  being  impracticable,  migratory,  and  unsteady  in 
their  industry  ; so  far  from  their  preferring  the  tent  to  the 
village,  and  showing  a repugnance  to  farming -work,  the 
very  converse  is  the  fact.  “ The  Nogais  are,  alas  ! the 
least  numerous  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  They  com- 
bine the  taste  for  a nomadic  life  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  They  are  the  best  agriculturalists  in  the  Crimea,  and 
they  now  begin  to  settle  in  villages  and  to  deal  in  cattle. 
It  is  a pity  that  this  laborious  and  agricultural  population  is 
too  small  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Steppes.’’ — Memoir es  de 
V Accidemie  de  St.  Petersburg.  Serie  vi.  tom.  i.  p.  36. 

The  farther  we  go  eastward  the  more  the  Tartar  popu- 
lation increases.  In  the  Governments  of  Caucasus,  Stavro- 
pol, Astrakhan,  Saratov,  Simborsk,  and  Orenburg,  they  are, 
more  or  less,  migratory.  In  Kazan,  as  in  the  Crimea,  they 
constitute  the  remains  of  an  independent  empire  — an  inde- 
pendent empire  with  a civilisation  on  the  level  of  that  of  the 
present  Turks.  In  Kazan  they  amount  to  more  than  300,000. 

The  Kalmucs. — -Tartar  is  an  inconvenient  word;  but  we 
must  take  it  as  we  find  it.  It  means,  when  laxly  applied,  any 
of  the  migratory  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  Kirghis,  Mongolians, 
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Mantslius,  occasionally  even  Tibetans.  In  the  more  limited 
sense  it  means  such  of  these  migratory  Asiatic  populations 
as  are  allied  to  the  Tartars  of  Independent  Tartary,  and  the 
Turks  of  Turkey,  — speaking  the  Turkish  tongue.  A Turk 
in  Russia  is  a Tartar,  and  every  Tartar  is  a Turk.  Rut  if  we 
use  the  word  laxly,  we  apply  it  to  certain  populations  not 
so  characterised.  A Kalmuc  is  a Tartar  in  this  looser  sense 
of  the  term ; but  a Kalmuc  is  not  a Tartar  of  the  Turk 
stock.  A Kalmuc  is  a Mongolian,  with  all  the  Mongolian’s 
exaggerated  physiognomy,  broad  cheek-bones,  flattened 
nose,  tawny  skin,  and  glabrous  beardless  face.  And  his 
language  is  Mongolian,  wholly  unintelligible  to  any  Tartar 
of  the  Turk  branch. 

Now  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian,  chiefly  in  the 
Government  of  Astrakhan,  there  is  a large  Mongolian  dis- 
trict ; the  occupants  having  colonised  it  from  the  western 
portion  of  the  proper  Mongol  country — far  eastwards,  and 
in  contact  with  the  great  wall  of  China. 

The  Fin  family  fell  into  several  minor  divisions,  Sira- 
nians,  Permians,  &c.  The  Tartar  (or  Turk)  family  does 
the  same;  so  that  eastward  and  westward  we  meet  with  the 
Kirghis,  the  Meshtsheriaks,  the  Bashkirs,  and  others  of 
less  importance. 

The  Tartars,  then,  in  the  south-east  are  what  the  Fins 
were  in  the  north-west. 

Westward  of  the  Crimea,  besides  a mixture  of  Jews, 
Germans,  Gipsies,  Greeks,  Armenians,  a few  Servian  settle- 
ments, and  the  four  Swedish  villages  above  mentioned  (see 
p.  259),  we  find  out-lying  populations  from  Bulgaria  and 
the  Danubian  Principalities. 

The  Bulgarians,  in  speech  at  least,  are  all  but  Russians. 
The  Rumanyos. — Not  so  the  members  of  the  Rumanyo 
family,  occupants  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  parts  of  Tran- 
sylvania; also  of  portions  of  the  Russian  Governments  of  Po- 
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dolia,  Klierson,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  the  district  of  Bessarabia. 
Rumanyos,  or  Romans,  a strange  name  for  these  parts,  is  no 
stranger  than  that  of  Roumelia  for  European,  and  Roum  for 
Asiatic,  Turkey.  It  is  the  same  word  (though  for  a different 
reason)  with  the  word  Rommani,  the  term  by  which  the  gip- 
sies, all  over  the  world,  designate  themselves.  This  is  merely 
because  the  country  of  the  Rumanyos  was  their  first  European 
halting -place.  In  respect  to  Roumelia,  Roum,  and  the  same 
Rumanyo  population,  the  reason  is  different.  They  belonged 
to  the  Danubian,  the  Thracian,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  With  the  Rumanyos  the  claim  to  so 
honourable  a designation  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  their 
language  being  a descendant  of  the  Latin ; as  truly  as  are 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French.  When  Dacia 
was  reduced  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  a Roman  nation- 
ality, along  with  the  Latin  language,  was  introduced  amongst 
a population  originally  (it  is  believed)  akin  to  the  Rusniak 
of  the  parts  northward.  If  so,  the  Rumanyos  are  no 
instances  of  a pure  stock,  and,  although  the  blood  they  boast 
is  good,  it  is  far  from  unmixed.  The  Rumanyo  nationality 
is  not  indistinctly  marked.  Their  language,  separating 
them  from  the  Slavonians,  connects  them  with  the  most 
civilised  countries  of  Western  Europe  ; though  it  is  per- 
fectly unintelligible  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Dacia.  Then  it  is  strangely  disguised  in  the  writing  and 
printing ; inasmuch  as  the  Rumanyo  alphabet  is  Russian. 
This  is  as  if  Greek  were  written  in  English  characters.  The 
creed  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  Numbers  : — 


In  the  Government  of  Podolia  7,429 

,,  ,,  Ekaterinoslav 9,858 

,,  ,,  Kherson 75,000 

In  the  District  of  Bessarabia 406,182 


498,469 

Say,  that,  in  round  numbers  there  are  half  a million 
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Rumanyos  (i.  e.  Wallachians  and  Moldavians)  subject  to 
Russia. 

The  Rusniaks. — In  the  eyes  of  ordinary  men,  and  in 
common  conversation,  the  proper  title  of  Nicholas  is  the 
Czar,  or  Tsar,  of  Russia;  or  we  may  say  the  Czar,  or  Tsar, 
of  Muscovy — Czar  meaning  Caesar,  and  the  title  being  taken 
from  that  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  of  Constantinople. 
He  is  also  the  Emperor,  and  the  Autocrat.  But  in  the 
higher  and  more  refined  regions  of  diplomacy  this  style  is 
incorrect,  and  we  have  lately  seen  that  it  has  given  offence. 
The  Prussian  papers  called  him  so,  and  excited  indignation 
accordingly.  His  truer  title  was  “ Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.”  This  ushers  in  a distinction.  There  are  more 
Russias  than  one, — in  diplomacy  and  in  ethnology  also. 
In  diplomacy  their  number  is  of  no  great  importance : in 
ethnology  it  is  worth  attending  to.  There  are  three  Russias, 
each  with  a distinctive  adjective  attached  to  it.  Sometimes 
this  indicates  size  ; sometimes  colour ; as  we  shall  see.  First, 
there  is  Great  Russia,  or  Moscovy,  of  which  Moscow  is  the 
capital,  to  which,  too,  Novogorod  and  Petersburg  belong. 
This  comprises  the  parts  to  the  east  of  Smolensko.  Secondly, 
comes  Little  Russia,  called  also  Red  Russia.  Thirdly,  White 
Russia,  or  the  Government  of  Smolensk,  and  the  parts  along 
the  Lithuanian  frontier. 

The  natives  of  Little  Russia  are  called  Malorussians, 
Ruthenians,  or  Rusniaks ; and  Rusniaks  is  what  they  will 
be  called  here.  They  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Russian  Empire  westwards  ; and  Austria  includes  numerous 
Rusniaks  amongst  the  multifarious  populations  under  its 
rule.  It  is  in  Gallicia  where  they  occur;  and,  more  nume- 
rously still,  in  the  Buchovinia.  Probably,  they  are  the 
original  occupants  of  those  parts  from  which  they  spread  as 
far  east  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  as  far  west  as  the  frontier  of 
Silesia.  This  is  the  inference  from  the  dialect,  which  has 
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gradually  retreated  before  the  Polish.  As  the  latter  has 
stretched  southwards  and  eastwards,  the  Rusniak  has  re- 
ceded. Still  it  is  spoken  freely  in  both  the  localities  alluded 
to.  And  it  is  spoken  in  the  upper  part  of  Bessarabia,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Pruth  and  on  the  Bukliovinian  frontier. 
It  is  spoken,  too,  in  parts  of  Podolia,  Kherson,  and  Kiev. 
It  is  the  dialect  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper ; and  when  the  famous  Kosaks  of  the  Dnieper  flou- 
rished in  their  formidable  power,  the  Rusniak  was  their 
tongue.  The  first  movement  from  south  to  north,  and  from 
west  to  east, — the  first  step  in  the  conquest  of  Russia — was 
Rusniak.  The  most  terrible  invaders  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  were  Rusniaks  rather  than  Moscovites,  and  Kiev 
was  (and  is)  a Rusniak  rather  than  a Moscovite  city.  Just 
as  London,  in  the  eyes  of  a patriotic  Scotchman,  is  the  capital 
of  England  only,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Rusniak  are  the  capitals  of  Great  Russia  only.  His 
Edinburgh  is  Kiev.  It  is  in  the  Rusniak  dialect  that 
popular  songs  are  most  abundant  and  beautiful ; and  it  is  to 
Rusniak  airs  that  they  are  sung. 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  Rusniaks  to  the  Russians 
at  large,  is  as  follows ; the  statistics  of  Schaflarik  being 
adopted,  and  the  language  being  taken  as  the  test : — 


a.  Great  Russians  35,314,000 

b.  White  Russians 2,726,000 

c.  Rusniaks 13,144,000 


51,184,000 

The  Rusniaks  have  found  favour  with  travellers,  and 
have  got  the  credit  of  being  finer-looking,  stronglier-built, 
and  better- tempered  than  their  fellow-subjects  of  the  East 
and  North. 

The  Kosaks,  many  of  whom  are  of  Rusniak  blood,  along 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  will  form  the  subject  of 
next  Number.  R.  G.  L. 
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No.  III. 

POLYPIFERA. 

If  any  of  our  wonder-loving  readers  will  put  a small 
phial  into  his  pocket,  and  stroll  through  some  hedge -rowed 
lane  or  quiet  field  at  this  sweet  season  of  the  year,  he  may 
find  food  for  meditation  in  the  results  of  his  walk.  Let  him 
direct  his  steps  to  the  side  of  the  first  ditch  or  pool  in  which 
the  water  is  not  fetid,  where  the  surface  is  already  mantled 
over  with  the  verdant  duck-weed,  and  where  many  aquatic 
plants,  springing  from  the  bottom,  wave  their  leaves  in  the 
limpid  element.  Stooping  down  on  the  brink,  let  him  lift 
with  his  fingers  a little  of  the  coating  of  duck-weed,  disturb- 
ing the  water  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  then,  peeping 
through  the  opening  thus  made,  examine  slowly  and  care- 
fully the  bottom  thus  revealed.  On  the  mud  he  will  pro- 
bably see  a good  many  round  knobs  of  jelly,  from  the  size 
of  a turnip-seed  to  that  of  a pea,  of  a transparent  green  hue, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  adhering  to  the  stalks  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plants  : — let  him 
select  a few  of  these,  place  them,  with  some  clear  water  and 
a fragment  of  some  plant,  in  his  phial,  and  hasten  home. 
He  will  have  obtained  a creature  which,  about  a century 
ago,  electrified  the  scientific  world,  and  opened  up  a new 
and  most  marvellous  chapter  in  the  history  of  Life.  It  is 
the  Fresh -water  Polype  ( Hydra  viridis). 

The  invention  of  the  microscope  had  given  an  immense 
impetus  to  natural  science  ; and  a galaxy  of  -illustrious  men 
had  by  its  means  been  announcing  wondrous  facts,  the 
records  of  which  fill  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
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actions  of  our  own  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  many  works 
of  great  merit  specially  devoted  to  microscopy.  But  yet, 
when,  in  1744,  Abraham  Trombley  of  Geneva  declared  what 
he  had  seen  of  this  little  fresh-water  animal,  this  living  ball 
of  green  jelly,  it  was  regarded  as  a thing  incredible,  and 
even  impossible.  The  facts  “ were  so  contrary  to  all  former 
experience,  and  so  repugnant  to  every  established  notion  of 
animal  life,  that  the  scientific  world  were  amazed ; and 
while  the  more  cautious  among  naturalists  set  themselves 
to  verify  what  it  was  difficult  to  believe,  there  were  many 
who  looked  upon  the  alleged  facts  as  impossible  fancies. 
The  discoveries  of  Trembley  were,  however,  speedily  con- 
firmed ; and  we  are  now  so  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  the 
history  of  the  fresh-water  polype,  and  its  marvellous  repro- 
ductive powers,  that  we  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  sensation  felt  when  it  was  all  novel  and  strange : 
when  the  leading  men  of  our  learned  societies  were  daily 
experimenting  on  these  poor  worms,  and  transmitting  them 
to  one  another  from  distant  countries,  by  careful  posts,  and 
as  most  precious  gifts  ; and  when  even  ambassadors  interested 
themselves  in  sending  early  intelligence  of  the  engrossing 
theme  to  their  respective  courts.”* 

Let  us  try  to  see  what  Trembley  saw.  Put  the  phial  in 
a window,  and  allow  it  to  remain  untouched  awhile.  The 
balls  of  jelly  have  all  attached  themselves,  some  to  the  glass 
sides,  some  to  the  plant,  but  they  are  balls  no  longer.  Each 
is  a thread  of  some  half-inch  in  length,  and  about  as  thick 
as  small  twine,  adhering  by  one  extremity ; while  from  the 
other  radiate,  like  a star,  six  slender  threads,  which  are 
waved  irregularly  through  the  water,  thrown  into  spiral 
coils  or  various  contortions,  elongated,  contracted,  elongated 
again,  slowly  or  sudden!}',  and  in  different  degrees.  Two 
or  three  minute  water-insects  are  swimming  giddily  about ; 

* Johnston,  Brit.  Zooph.  126. 
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one  of  them,  as  he  shoots  unconsciously  by,  just  touches  one 
of  these  slender  threads.  In  an  instant  the  playful  course 
is  arrested ; the  little  thing  strives  to  pursue  his  way,  drags 
the  flexible  cord  that  holds  him  hither  and  thither;  re- 
doubles his  efforts,  pulls  away  and  stretches  it  till  we  think 
it  must  break  and  free  him.  No  ! like  a skilful  angler,  the 
jelly  is  but  wearying  his  victim:  suddenly  the  thread  is 
thrown  into  corkscrew  coils,  and  the  helpless  insect  is 
dragged  in ; another  thread  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
another.  Poor  thing  ! “ actum  de  eo  est ,”  it  is  all  up  with 
him ! He  is  dragged  helplessly  to  the  base  of  the  radiating 
threads,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  their  circle,  an  aperture 
is  gaping,  which  stretches*- wider  and  wider,  while  the  prey 
is  slowly  sucked  in,  until  it  is  quite  engulphed  within  the 
gelatinous  body. 

But,  for  some  time  before  this,  the  prey  had  become 
quite  motionless ; its  struggles,  though  violent  at  first,  had 
soon  entirely  ceased,  and  it  was  evident  that  a fatal  effect 
had  been  produced  by  the  mere  contact  of  those  slender 
threads. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  subtle  venom  that  resides  in 
a creature  apparently  so  low  in  the  scale  of  being,  so  simple 
in  structure,  and  almost  homogeneous  in  substance  ? Worms, 
and  the  larvse  of  insects,  that  may  be  wounded,  and  even 
chopped  into  pieces,  and  yet  survive  for  hours,  die  suddenly 
from  a touch  of  these  gelatinous  threads ! “ I have  some- 
times,” says  Baker,  “ forced  a worm  from  a polype  the 
instant  it  has  been  seized,  at  the  expense  of  breaking  off  the 
polype’s  arms,  and  have  always  observed  it  to  die  very  soon 
afterwards,  without  one  single  instance  of  recovery.”  * On  the 
other  hand,  the  tiny  water-fleas,  and  other  minute  Crustacea, 
frequently  escape  with  impunity  even  from  the  very  mouth 


* History  of  the  Polype,  33. 
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of  tlie  polype ; for  tliey  are  enclosed  in  a horny  shell,  which 
evidently  protects  their  vital  parts  from  the  morbific  touch. 

The  microscope  throws  light  on  the  question,  and  reveals 
a most  elaborate  system  of  offensive  weapons  with  which 
these  soft  and  sluggish  creatures  are  provided.  According 
to  Corda,  each  tentacle  forms  a slender  membranaceous  tube, 
filled  with  an  albuminous  substance  nearly  fluid,  mingled 
with  some  oily  particles.  This  substance,  at  certain  definite 
points,  swells  out  into  tubercles  or  dense  warts,  which  run 
round  the  tentacle  in  a spiral  line.  Each  wart  is  furnished 
with  several  spine-bearing  vesicles,  which  are  organs  of 
touch,  and  with  an  organ  of  highly  curious  structure,  which 
is  the  weapon  of  offence. 

The  organ  of  touch  consists  of  a fine  sac,  enclosing 
another  with  thicker  walls,  within  which  there  is  a small 
cavity.  From  the  upper  extremity,  where  the  inner  and 
the  outer  sacs  are  in  contact,  there  projects  a long  ciiium,  or 
fine  pointed  bristle,  which  is  not  retractile,  and  appears  to 
be  immoveable. 

The  weapon  of  offence  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  these 
spines,  in  the  centre  of  each  wart.  It  consists  of  an  oval 
transparent  sac,  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  wart,  with 
its  perforated  extremity  exactly  at  the  surface.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  interior  of  the  sac  there  is  a body,  in  shape 
resembling  a saucer,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a small 
oval,  solid  body,  bearing  on  its  summit  a calcareous  dart, 
pointed  at  its  extremity,  and  bifid,  or  sagittate,  at  its  base. 
This  dart  can  be  projected  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and 
again  withdrawn  into  the  sac.  When  the  prehensile  instinct 
is  exerted,  the  darts  are  thrust  out  with  force,  and,  entering’ 
the  tissues  of  the  prey,  retain  it  : while  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  probability,  a subtle  but  potent  poison  is  injected,  the 
effects  of  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 

But  this  is  a modern  discovery.  The  circumstance  in 
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the  economy  of  these  animals,  which  appeared  so  anoma- 
lous, was  the  mode  in  which  they  were  both  naturally 
and  artificially  multiplied.  They  were  manifestly  animals, 
yet  it  was  found  that  they  could  be  propagated  by  slips 
or  cuttings,  like  plants  ! In  the  warm  weather  of  sum- 
mer each  polype  is  observed  to  shoot  forth,  from  various 
parts  of  its  body,  little  warts,  or  knobs,  which  increase 
rapidly,  until  in  a few  days  they  assume  the  form  of  the 
parent  animal,  each  one  being  furnished  with  a circle  of  ten- 
tacles, though  still  attached  at  its  lower  end.  The  young 
one,  which  up  to  this  period  had  received  its  nutriment 
from  the  parent’s  stomach,  from  which  a channel  had  com- 
municated with  its  own,  now  catches  prey  with  its  own 
tentacles,  the  duct  closes,  the  connexion  of  the  base  with 
the  mother  becomes  more  slender,  and  at  length  the  little 
animal  falls  off,  and  commences  independent  life.  Such  is 
the  natural  mode  of  increase — generation  by  gemmation . 

In  autumn,  the  Hydra  propagates  by  means  of  eggs, 
which  are  deposited  around  the  parent ; the  basal  portion  of 
her  body  being  spread  over  them,  and  becoming  a horny 
protecting  skin.  She  immediately  dies,  and  the  eggs  are 
hatched  in  the  ensuing  spring.* 

But  these  strange  animals  may  be  artificially  increased 
at  pleasure,  and  that  by  means  which,  to  higher  animals, 
would  inevitably  destroy,  instead  of  multiplying  life.  If  the 
head  of  a polype,  with  all  its  tentacles,  be  cut  off  from  the 
trunk  with  scissors,  it  will  presently  develope  a new  trunk 
and  base,  while  the  headless  trunk  begins  to  shoot  out  new 
tentacles  ; and  thus,  in  a little  time,  two  perfect  animals  are 
formed.  If  one  of  these  be  cut  into  three,  four,  or  half-a- 
dozen  pieces,  each  piece  supplies  the  wanting  parts,  and  so 
many  animals  are  made,  all  as  perfect  and  active,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  same  functions,  as  the  first.  Nor  does  it 
* Laurent,  L’Institut,  No.  465, 
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signify  in  wliat  direction  the  mutilation  is  made ; a longi- 
tudinal, a diagonal,  or  a transverse  division,  is  equally  suc- 
cessful ; nay,  even  a small  portion  of  the  skin  soon  grows 
into  a polype. 

It  was  from  this  power  of  perpetual  reproduction,  that 
this  singular  animal  received  the  name  of  Hydra , by  which 
it  is  known  among  naturalists  ; as  if  it  realised  the  ancient 
monster  of  fabulous  story,  whose  heads  sprouted  anew  as  fast 
as  they  were  cut  off  by  Hercules. 

Most  curious  monstrosities  were  produced  by  the  experi- 
ments of  philosophers  on  these  animals,  especially  by  partial 
separations.  If  a polype  be  slit  from  the  summit  to  the 
middle,  one  will  be  formed  having  two  heads,  each  of  which 
will  capture  and  swallow  food.  If  these  again  be  slit  half-a- 
dozen  times,  as  many  heads  will  be  formed  surmounting  the 
same  body.  If  now  all  these  be  cut  off,  as  many  new  ones 
will  spring  up  in  their  place,  while  each  of  the  severed  heads 
becomes  a ne^v  polype,  capable  of  being,  in  its  turn,  varied 
and  multiplied  ad  infinitum: — so  that  in  every  respect  our 
little  reality  exceeds  its  fabulous  namesake. 

The  polypes  may  be  grafted  together.  If  cut-off  pieces 
be  placed  in  contact,  and  pushed  together  with  a gentle 
force,  they  will  unite  and  form  a single  one.  The  head  of 
one  may  be  thus  planted  on  the  trunk  of  another. 

Another  method  of  uniting  them,  perhaps  still  more 
wonderful,  is  by  introducing  one  within  the  other  ; the 
operator  forced  the  body  of  one  into  the  mouth  of  the  other, 
pushing  it  down  so  that  the  heads  were  brought  together. 
After  forcibly  keeping  it  for  some  time  in  this  state,  the  two 
individuals  at  length  united,  and  a polype  was  formed,  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  having  twice  the  usual  number  of  ten- 
tacles. 

There  is  one  species  which  can  actually  be  turned  inside 
out  like  a glove,  and  yet  perform  all  the  functions  of  life  as 
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before,  though  that  which  was  the  coat  of  the  stomach  is 
now  the  skin  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa . If  it  should 
chance  that  a polype  so  turned  had  young  in  the  act  of 
budding,  these  are,  cf  course,  now  within  the  stomach.  If 
they  have  arrived  at  a certain  degree  of  maturity,  they 
extend  themselves  towards  the  mouth  of  the  parent,  that 
they  may  thus  escape  when  separated.  But  those  which 
are  less  advanced  turn  themselves  spontaneously  inside  out, 
and  thus  place  themselves  again  on  the  exterior  of  the  parent. 

A multitude  of  other  variations,  combinations,  and  mon- 
strosities, have  been,  as  it  were,  created  by  the  ingenuity  of 
philosophers  ; but  these  are  sufficient  to  give  a notion  of  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  these  animals,  and  to  account  for 
the  wonder  with  which  they  were  regarded. 

The  Hydra  was,  until  lately,  considered  as  an  animal  of 
very  simple  structure,  being  composed  of  mere  granules  of 
jelly,  set  in  a glairy,  enveloping  fluid.  But  the  farther  we 
push  our  researches,  the  more  are  we  disposed  to  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  on  the  comparative  simplicity  or  complexity  of 
any  organism.  We  have  already  seen  the  elaborate  array 
of  weapons  in  the  tentacles.  M.  Gervais  has  shown  that 
the  component  granules  of  the  body  are  of  diverse  forms, 
and,  in  all  probability,  sustain  different  relations  to  the 
general  economy.  The  whole  body  consists  of  a sac,  with 
thin  dilatable  walls,  enclosing  a capacious  cavity,  which 
forms  the  stomach  : the  granules  which  border  this  cavity 
are  conical  papillae  projecting  into  the  stomach,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a digestive  function  ; the  exterior  series  are 
lengthened,  and  constitute  an  integument,  while  some  of  the 
intermediate  ones  are  arranged  in  bands,  which  are,  with 
little  doubt,  presumed  to  be  muscular.  The  muscular  bands 
in  the  tentacles  are  still  more  distinct,  running  in  four  series, 
which  pass  diagonally  to  and  fro  from  side  to  side,  forming 
lozenge-shaped  spaces  by  mutual  intersection.  P.  H.  G. 
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There  are  many  facts  connected  with  the  physiology  and 
habits  of  some  of  our  most  common  animals  that  naturalists 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  — many  queries  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  answer.  How  long,  for  instance, 
does  a snail  live  ? Mr.  Gaskoin  informs  us  that  about  two 
months  ago  there  died  in  his  collection  of  live  snails  a 
patriarchal  individual  of  44  the  milk-white  Helix,”  the  Helix 
lactea  of  authors,  whose  history  in  a state  of  captivity,  to  his 
knowledge,  extended  over  a period  of  ten  years.  At  the 
commencement  of  that  time  the  snail  was  adult,  but  its 
exact  age  at  the  beginning  of  its  captivity  was  unknown  to 
him.  Another  question  might  be  asked,  — How  long  can  a 
snail  remain  in  a state  of  torpidity,  and  yet  not  lose  its  vital- 
ity ? The  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Helix  — many 
species  of  which  may  be  seen  under  our  hedge-rows  and 
on  our  way-sides  — at  the  approach  of  winter  retire  into 
their  shells,  and  go  into  a state  of  hybernation.  When  the 
temperature  has  become  low,  the  animal  takes  up  its  position 
in  a crevice  of  a rock,  under  the  moss  at  the  root  of  a tree, 
or  under  a stone,  and  begins  to  form  a thin  covering  for  its 
mouth,  with  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the 
object  nearest  it.  In  this  state  it  remains  during  the  winter, 
without  food  and  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  life, 
and  if  removed  into  a dry  place,  and  excluded  from  the 
external  air,  it  may  remain  so  for  years.  In  hot  climates  a 
similar  state  of  torpidity  takes  place  during  the  continuance 
of  the  very  dry  season.  Adanson,  in  his  “ Natural  History 
of  Senegal,”  mentions  the  fact  of  a large  species  of  snail  — 
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the  Bulimus  Kambeul  of  authors,  and  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  of  that  country  as  an  article  of  food  — burying 
itself  in  moss  at  the  foot  of  trees,  or  amongst  grass  in  the 
brushwood  at  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season,  and 
remaining  torpid  for  eight  months  together.  Respir- 
ation in  these  animals  is  very  slow  — the  act  of  inspir- 
ation and  expiration  being  performed  only  about  four  times 
in  a minute ; and  some  very  curious  cases  are  on  record 
where  this  action  has  been  suspended  far  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary time  of  hybernation,  “ life,  as  it  were,  keeping  watch 
and  holding  at  bay  every  destructive  agent,  but  without 
giving  any  outward  sign  of  her  presence  and  constant  wake- 
fulness.” In  the  excellent  “Introduction  to  Concliology,” 
by  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick,  several  extraordinary  instances 
of  this  tenacity  of  life  in  snails  are  detailed.  For  an  account 
of  these  we  must  refer  to  this  admirable  work  itself,  and 
pass  on  to  give  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  authentic 
instances  of  long -continued  torpidity  which  have  ever  been 
recorded.  It  occurred  in  the  British  Museum  a few  years 
ago.  In  March  1846,  a series  of  shells  was  presented  to  our 
national  collection  by  Charles  Lamb,  Esq.,  from  Egypt, 

Greece,  &c.  Amongst  them 
were  several  specimens  of 
an  Egyptian  species,  the 
“ Snail  of  the  Desert,”  the 
Helix  desertorum  of  authors, 
and  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  living  in  the  dry  and  arid  deserts  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  These  shells  had  been  packed  up  and  carried  through 
a considerable  part  of  Europe  before  they  found  their  way 
into  the  gallery  of  the  Museum,  where  they  were  deposited 
and  fixed  with  gum  upon  their  tablets  on  the  25th  of  March. 
Immured  in  their  prison  they  remained  for  four  years? 
without  giving  any  sign  of  vitality.  At  the  end  of  that 
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time,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  March  1850,  it  was 
observed  that  on  the  mouth  of  one  specimen  a fresh,  thin, 
glassy  covering  (called  by  conchologists  the  epiphragm)  had 
very  recently  been  formed.  The  specimen  was  immediately 
detached,  and  immersed  in  tepid  water.  After  the  lapse  of 
a period  not  exceeding  ten  minutes,  the  animal  began  to 
move,  put  forth  its  horns,  and  cautiously  emerged  from  its 
shell.  In  a few  minutes  more  it  was  walking  along  the 
surface  of  the  basin  in  which  it  was  placed.  The  last  time 
it  had  exercised  its  locomotive  faculty  was  in  the  sandy 
plains  of  Egypt,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Now 
it  awoke  to  find  itself  crawling  on  the  surface  of  a delf 
basin  in  the  heart  of  London  ! Great  care  was  taken  of  this 
“helix  rediviva”  It  was  placed  in  a tall  glass-jar,  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  considerable  space  to  move  about  in,  and 
supplied  with  food,  which  it  ate  readily,  though  in  small 
quantities.  Cabbage-leaves  formed  its  favourite  repast,  and 
were  preferred  to  lettuce  or  any  other  vegetable.  In  this 
tranquil  state  of  existence  it  remained  till  March  1851, 
when  it  resumed  its  torpid  condition,  shut  itself  up  in  its 
shell,  and  took  an  eight  months’  nap,  awaking  once  more  on 
the  9th  of  November  to  eat  cabbage -leaf  and  perambulate 
the  circumference  of  its  glassy  prison.  Though  quite  lively, 
it  again  became  torpid  on  the  15th,  as  if  conscious  the 
season  of  the  year  was  not  propitious,  and  never,  after- 
wards emerged  from  its  shell.  It  was  found  dead,  and  per- 
fectly dried  up,  in  March  1852.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
Egyptian  snail,  and  it  was  with  some  feeling  of  regret  that 
its  death  was  recorded.  The  accompanying  figure  of  this 
interesting  animal — the  picture  of  it  as  it  looked  in  life — is 
from  the  first  volume  of  an  excellent  little  work  by  Mr. 
Woodward,  of  the  British  Museum,  “A  Manual  of  Mollusca, 
or  Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells,”  — a work  which 
we  may  recommend  to  our  readers  as  containing  a brief  but 
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most  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  numerous  genera  of 
which  the  mollusca  are  composed.  The  second  volume  is 
now  in  the  press. 

A short  history  of  the  patriarch  belonging  to  Mr.  Gas- 
koin,  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  has 
been  given  by  that  gentleman  in  the  “ Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society.”  In  this  case  tl  e most  extraordinary 
part  of  its  history  is,  that  after  it  was  resuscitated  and  had 
lived,  isolated  and  alone,  for  a period  of  six  months,  a family 
of  about  thirty  little  ones  made  their  appearance,  creeping 
about  the  large  glass -bell  in  which  the  mother  had  been  con- 
fined. Many  of  these  little  ones  lived ; and  some  of  them  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months  after  they  had  first  made  their 
appearance,  had  acquired  nearly  the  size  of  their  parent. 
During  the  time  in  which  these  snails  remained  torpid, 
no  accurate  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  animals 
themselves  was  ascertained.  Did  the  circulation  continue 
to  go  on,  or  was  it  stopped  ? Was  respiration  completely 
suspended,  or  was  the  contact  of  air  essential  to  vitality  ? 
These  questions  we  cannot  answer  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information,  but  must  conclude,  with  Dr.  Johnston,  that 
though  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  all  the  functions  as  well 
as  the  signs  of  life  ceased  entirely,  “ it  is  yet  scarcely  less  so 
to  suppose  that,  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  years  or  more, 
these  functions  could  exist  without  some  supply  of  food  to 
keep  up  the  waste  and  secretions,  however  trivial,  which 
necessarily  flow  from  a circulation,  or  without  some  air  to 
purify  the  circulating  fluid.” 

The  fact,  however,  that  snails  can  remain  in  this  state  of 
torpidity,  or  apparent  complete  suspension  of  life,  for  a 
number  of  years  without  losing  their  vitality,  is  now  beyond 
a doubt.  ' W.  B. 
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Without  venturing  too  far  into  the  border-land  between 
history  and  fable,  we  may  presume  that  at  the  time  of 
Caesar’s  invasion  our  forefathers  possessed  ships  of  more 
consequence  than  coracles.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  in 
boats  of  wicker  covered  with  skins  that  they  paid  their 
visits  to  the  Gauls,  whom  they  constantly  succoured  by  land 
and  by  sea.  Besides  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a people,  by  no  means  barbarians,  and  having  a considerable 
trade  with  the  Phoenicians,  would  see  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a fleet  for  themselves. 

Alfred  built  galleys  to  resist  the  Danes  twice  as  large 
every  way  as  ordinary  vessels,  carrying  sixty  rowers  each, 
and  of  so  novel  a form  as  to  prove  that  the  king  would  have 
excelled  as  a shipbuilder.  When  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion 
sailed  from  Sicily  in  1191,  for  the  settlement  of  the  “ Eastern 
question  ” of  those  days,  he  had  a fleet  of  thirteen  “ monster” 
ships,  150  ships  of  war,  and  fifty-three  galleys,  besides 
smaller  vessels  and  tenders ; and  when  he  left  Cyprus,  he 
had  increased  his  fleet  to  254  ships  and  sixty  galleys. 
Whether  Bichard  did  as  much  for  ship -building  as  Alfred, 
we  cannot  tell ; but  we  must  allow  to  the  author  of  the 
‘‘Laws  of  Oleron”  the  greatest  credit  for  maxims  which 
have  served  as  a foundation  for  most  marine  regulations  since. 
John  was,  perhaps,  not  a naval  architect,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  prince  who  definitely  enacted  that  any 
loreign  ships  refusing  to  strike  to  the  royal  flag  were  to  be 
considered  enemies — a law  indubitably  establishing  his  naval 
supremacy.  When  we  find  that  the  738  sail,  with  which 
Edward  III,  blockaded  Calais  in  1347,  contained  only  14,956 
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mariners,  we  must  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  his  vessels 
were  all  small,  without  reflecting  that,  in  his  time,  the  crews 
merely  attended  to  seamanship,  while  the  troops  on  board 
bestowed  their  care  upon  the  foe;  for  previously,  in  1330, 
in  one  of  200  great  ships  taken  from  the  French  in  an  action 
off  the  coast  of  Flanders,  there  are  said  to  have  been  400 
dead  bodies,  which,  if  true,  gives  us  good  ground  to  believe 
that  there  were  then  ships  of  considerable  burden. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  royal  navy,  properly  so  called, 
was  the  Great  Harry , built  by  Henry  VII.,  who  first  saw, 
and  attempted  to  remedy,  the  inconvenience  of  hiring  ships 
for  the  public  service.  Succeeding  monarchs  followed  out 
his  ideas ; and  his  son  Henry  VIII.  constructed  the  Henri 
Grace  a Dieu , a two-decker  of  more  than  a thousand  tons  ; 
but  the  lower  guns  appear  to  have  been  dangerously  near 
the  surface*  of  the  sea,  so  that  we  are  the  less  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Mary  Rose , built  about  the  same  time,  was 
lost  from  the  same  defect.  In  1578,  however,  there  were 
no  more  than  twenty-four  ships  in  the  navy,  of  which  the 
largest  was  the  Triumph  of  1000  tons,  and  the  smallest  the 
George , which  was  under  sixty  tons ; and  in  1588  the 
nucleus  of  the  fleet  with  which  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham attacked  the  Invincible  Armada  consisted  but  of  seven- 
teen royal  ships.  At  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
navy  had  increased  to  forty-two  sail,  and  its  reputation  far 
exceeded  its  force.  Under  James  I.  the  size  of  ships-of-war 
became  more  considerable ; for,  in  the  year  1610,  “ the  king 
built  a most  goodly  ship  for  war,  the  keel  whereof  was  114 
feet  long,  and  the  cross-beam  was  forty-four  feet  in  length  ; 
she  will  carry  sixty-four  pieces  of  great  ordnance,  and  is  of 
the  burden  of  1400  tons.  This  royal  ship  is  double  built, 
and  is  most  sumptuously  adorned,  within  and  without,  with 
all  manner  of  curious  carving,  painting,  and  rich  gilding, 
and  this  glorious  ship  the  king  gave  to  his  son  Henry, 
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Prince  of  Wales,  ....  who  named  it  after  liis  own  dignity, 
and  called  it  The  Prince . The  great  workmaster  in  build- 
ing this  ship  was  Mr.  Phineas  Pett,  gentleman,  sometime 
master  of  arts  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.”  A still 
larger  ship  was  built  for  Charles  I.  by  Mr.  Peter  Pett,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas , of  1637  tons,  and  100  guns.  The 
length  of  her  keel  was  128  feet,  but  so  long  a “beak”  had 
she,  and  so  overhanging  was  her  stern,  that  her  length  over 
all  was  no  less  than  232  feet.  Her  breadth  was  forty-eight 
feet,  and  her  height  to  the  top  of  her  lantern  seventy-six. 
“ She  bore  five  lan thorns,  the  biggest  of  which  would  hold 
ten  persons,  had  three  flush  decks,  a forecastle,  half-deck, 
quarter-deck,  and  roundhouse.” 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  Sir  Anthony  Deane  astonished 
his  contemporaries,  and  increased  his  renown,  by  estimating 
the  displacement  of  ships  before  launching,  and  from  that 
time  a new  element  was  introduced  into  naval  architecture 
— that  of  mechanical  science  ; and  in  spite  of  the  hindrances 
interposed  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  it  has  continued  to 
make  increasing  progress,  and  has  now  obtained  such  an 
ascendancy,  that  we  find  it  almost  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves occasionally  that  the  value  of  theory  consists  in  its 
intimate  connexion  with  practice. 

Science,  however,  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  ship- 
builder in  foreign  countries  long  before  Englishmen  thought 
proper  to  avail  themselves  of  her  aid.  Paul  la  Hoste  pub- 
lished, in  1696,  a treatise,  entitled  “ Theorie  de  la  Construc- 
tion des  Vaisseaux,”  and  he  was  followed  by  Bernouilli, 
Bouguer,  Euler,  the  Swedish  Chapman,  and  many  others 
whose  writings  and  investigations  were  of  so  much  service 
to  the  navies  of  our  neighbours,  that,  until  Atwood,  Beaufoy, 
and  Inman,  entered  the  lists,  we  had  no  better  manner  of  im- 
proving our  ships  than  to  copy  as  closely  as  we  could  those 
which  we  took  from  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Thus, 
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commencing  with  the  Princessa  in  1740, — the  Invincible , the 
Commerce  de  Marseilles , and  many  others,  formed  models 
for  the  construction  of  several  vessels  which  were,  neverthe- 
less, sometimes  inferior  to  their  originals.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  derived  from  this  system  was  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  our  ships,  which  gave  better  accommodation 
and  fighting  quarters,  more  stability  and  greater  speed,  while 
it  afforded  scope  for  the  builder  to  make  improvements  in  his 
design,  from  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  debarred. 
Indeed,  until  Sir  Win.  Symonds  became  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  the  tonnage  of  ships  was  restricted  according  to  the 
number  of  their  guns  ; and  the  relaxation  of  these  pernicious 
and  shortsighted  regulations  enabled  him  and  future  designers 
to  follow  out  their  ideas  with  more  freedom  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  thus  to  make  great  advances  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships -of-war.  The  great  desideratum  of  a line-of- 
battle  ship  without  ballast  has  been  accomplished, — the  length 
has  been  considerably  increased ; and  White  has  introduced 
his  long  bows  with  as  much  success  as  Sir  Robert  Seppings 
did  his  circular  sterns.  These  last,  and  the  still  later  ellip- 
tical sterns,  however,,  demand  further  notice  from  us,  as  in- 
volving important  alterations  in  the  actual  putting  together 
of  the  timbers,  which  now  form  as  compact  and  well-fitted  a 
frame  about  the  stern-post  as  at  the  stem.  In  the  old  sterns 
the  whole  stress  was  borne  by  the  transoms,  especially  the 
wing  transom,  which  alone  connected  the  two  sides  of  the 
ship,  and  sustained  the  upright  timbers.  Now,  the  whole 
system  of  framing  is  adjusted  accurately,  with  each  part  in 
mutual  dependence  on  the  rest ; not  subject  to  the  severe 
strains  which  a rectangular  form  occasioned,  and  was  unable 
to  resist,  but  bound  together  as  a strong  arch  and  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  pressure.  Guided  by  the  same  principles, 
Sir  Robert  substituted  everywhere  the  triangle  for  the 
rectangle,  and  thus  strengthened  his  ships  by  a diagonal 
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system  of  trussing,  applied  inside  the  planking,  and  bolted 
through  to  the  timbers,  so  as  to  divide  the  inner  surface  into 
a series  of  triangles ; but  this  trussed  frame  has  since  been 
superseded  by  iron  riders,  which  do  not  so  greatly  increase 
the  weight  of  the  ship,  nor  so  much  diminish  the  space  for 
stowage.  The  introduction  of  steam-vessels  has  materially 
modified  the  relative  dimensions  given  to  the  various  parts 
of  vessels,  particularly  increasing  their  length  so  as  to  di- 
minish the  resistance  to  onward  pressure,  and  frequently 
giving  extremely  sharp  bows,  with  fiat  bottoms  or 
“ floors.” 

The  imperfections  of  theory,  and  the  difficulties  of  ex- 
periment, have  long  retarded  naval  architecture  ; but  of  late 
years  it  has  made  unparalleled  strides,  and  we  trust  it  will 
continue  to  advance  rapidly  towards  perfection.  This  de- 
sirable end  would  be  greatly  furthered  by  systematically  re- 
cording the  results  of  all  experiments,  and  by  a digest  of  the 
qualities  of  vessels,  so  that  we  might  the  more  easily  profit 
by  past  failures  or  successes.  While,  however,  we  cannot 
but  lament  that  so  many  valuable  facts  as  have  no  doubt 
been  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  should  not  have  been  treasured 
up  for  our  benefit,  we  must  rejoice  at  the  efficient  state  in 
which  the  signal  to  “ prepare  for  action  ” has  found  the 
“ Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England.”  Our  Dockyards,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  experiments  made  to  test  new 
principles,  scarcely  ever  turn  out  a ship  which  is  not  a credit 
to  the  nation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  efficient 
vessels  will  be  produced  with  increased  certainty  and  facility 
every  year.  G.  W.  S. 
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This  noble  ship,  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  a first-class  three-decker  hitherto  constructed,  was  built  at 
Woolwich  by  the  late  Mr.  Oliver  Lang,  for  many  years  the 
respected  master-shipwright  of  that  dockyard.  Of  stupen- 
dous size,  but  elegant  proportions,  she  is  an  example  of  the 
improved  construction  of  the  present  day,  uniting  extraordi- 
nary strength  with  beauty  of  form  and  roominess  of  quarters. 

The  use  of  iron  is  daily  becoming  more  general  in  the 
royal  navy.  Hempen  cables,  which  were  apt  to  chafe  and 
cut  upon  a rocky  or  coral  bottom,  have  been  superseded  by 
chain  cables,  each  about  150  fathoms  long.  The  iron  tanks 
which  contain  the  water,  and  preserve  it  pure,  were  not  in 
use  during  the  late  war  ; and  the  still  greater  improvement 
of  distilling  fresh  water  from  the  sea,  first  adopted  by  the 
French,  is  a prodigious  economy  of  space.  It  saves  the 
principal  part  of  the  main  hold,  formerly  filled  by  perhaps 
500  tons  of  water,  and,  with  a small  additional  length  to  the 
vessel,  leaves  room  sufficient  to  hold  the  engine,  stoke-hole, 
and  boilers. 

By  an  improved  disposition  of  the  various  hatchways 
in  the  Royal  Albert  large  numbers  of  her  crew  will  be  able 
to  repair  instantly  on  deck,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  or  to 
board  an  enemy. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  rapid  passage  of  powder 
from  the  magazine,  and  for  conveying,  without  confusion, 
during  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  the  various  ammunition 
requisite  for  the  different  decks  armed  with  guns  of  dissimilar 
calibre ; and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  prompt  removal 
of  the  wounded  to  the  fore  and  after  cockpits. 

The  Roy al  Albert  is  220  feet  long  on  her  lower  deck, 
and  60  feet  10  inches  wide  in  her  greatest  breadth.  Her 
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length  of  keel  is  180  feet ; her  depth  of  hold,  25  feet ; and 
her  height  from  keel  to  taffrail,  65  feet.  She  is  pierced  for 
140  guns,  and  carries  131,  placed  as  follows:  — 32  sixty- 
eight  pounders  on  her  lower  or  gun-deck,  each  gun  weighing 
65  cwt.,  and  measuring  9 feet  long ; 34  thirty-two  pounders 
on  her  middle-deck ; 34  thirty-two  pounders  on  her  main- 
deck  ; and  on  the  quarter-deck  16  thirty-two  pounders. 
The  forecastle  is  furnished  with  14  thirty-two  pounders,  and 
one  large  gun,  weighing  95  cwt.,  and  measuring  10  feet  in 
length,  on  a traversing  carriage,  shifting  on  fighting  centres, 
and  throwing  a shot  of  68  pounds.  The  Royal  Albert  is 
thus  able  to  discharge  a broadside  weight  of  4000  lbs. 

Her  crew,  including  officers,  seamen,  and  marines*  will 
consist  of  a thousand  men.  For  the  sustenance  of  this  com- 
pany, she  will  stow  for  six  months  of  the  following  articles, 
viz.,  bread,  beef,  pork,  flour,  suet,  raisins,  butter,  cheese, 
sugar,  cocoa,  tea,  lime-juice,  tobacco,  barley,  peas,  oatmeal, 
rum,  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  candles,  soap,  and  slops  ( i . e.  sea- 
men’s clothing),  a total  weight  of  296  tons  4 cwt. 

For  warlike  purposes  she  will  carry  125  tons  15  cwt.  of 
shot  and  cases,  and  32  tons  5 cwt.  of  gunpowder. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  weight  of  guns  and  car- 
riages, amounting  to  upwards  of  300  tons.  And  yet,  so 
vast  is  the  space,  that  this  enormous  bulk  is  hardly  appa- 
rent, and  everywhere  we  find  abundant  air,  daylight,  and 
room.  A thousand  men  can  live  with  comfort  on  board ; 
and,  should  the  necessity  arise,  her  131  guns  will  be  manned 
as  efficiently  and  as  easily  as  the  like  number  of  field- 
pieces  would  be  handled  on  shore.  Besides  her  crew,  she 
has  accommodation  for  five  or  six  hundred  troops. 

Her  main-mast  is  124  feet  8 inches  long,  by  40  inches 
in  diameter.  The  main-topmast  is  75  feet  6 inches,  and 
the  main-topgallant,  with  the  pole  above,  rises  55  feet  : — a 
total  height  from  keel  to  truck  of  256  feet  2 inches,  or  a 
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clear  elevation  from  the  water’s  edge  of  231  feet,  or  29  feet 
more  than  the  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill.  The  main- 
yard  is  111  feet  long.  When  under  full  sail  she  will  spread 
10,850  yards  of  canvass.  Her  large  ensign,  or  battle-flag,  will 
require  270  yards  of  bunting.  The  engines  have  a nominal 
power  of  400  horses,  but  may  be  worked  up  to  1200.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  vessel  and  engine  is  about  200,000/. 

In  our  section,  an  attempt  is  made  to  convey  a popular 
view  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  this  ship,  and  of  the 
relative  situations  of  the  cabins,  the  division  of  the  decks,  and 
the  communications  between  them. 

The  first  mast  on  the  right  hand  is  the  foremast ; that 
in  the  middle,  the  mainmast ; and  that  to  the  left  hand,  the 
mizen-mast.  On  the  first  range,  extending  on  each  side  of 
the  foremast,  is  the  forecastle  ; and  next  to  it,  between  the 
foremast  and  mainmast,  are  the  waist  and  gangways,  with 
the  booms  and  boats.  Between  the  main  and  mizen-mast  is 
the  quarter-deck ; and  to  the  left  of  the  mainmast  is  the 
captain’s  cabin ; above  which  is  the  poop.  The  second 
range  is  the  main-deck,  at  the  right  end  of  which  is  the 
sick  bay ; and  next  to  it  the  galley,  or  cooking  apparatus ; 
at  the  left  end,  beneath  the  captain’s  cabin,  is  the  admiral’s 
cabin.  The  third  range  is  the  middle  deck,  at  the  left  end 
of  which  is  the  ward-room.  The  fourth  range  is  the 
lower  deck,  at  the  left  end  of  which  is  the  gun-room.  The 
fifth  range  is  the  orlop-deck,  on  which,  between  the  main 
and  mi zen -masts,  is  the  cockpit.  The  sixth  range  is  the 
hold,  which  exhibits,  in  separate  divisions,  beginning  at  the 
right  hand,  the  boatswain  and  carpenter’s  stores,  the 
powder-magazine,  the  water,  the  stoke-hole,  engine-room, 
the  shot,  the  well,  the  salt  provisions,  the  wine  and  spirits, 
the  after  powder-magazine,  the  bread -room,  and,  lastly, 
outside  all,  the  screw  and  well,  with  apparatus  for  hoisting 
it  on  deck.  C.  L.  P. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  WIND. 

When  He  who  knew  all  things  said  to  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  “ The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth,”  he  said  what  was  true  of 
all  the  learned  men  of  that  age : but  the  discoveries  of 
Halley,  and  the  very  recent  observations  of  Reid  and  Dove, 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject ; and,  although 
we  cannot  make  all  necessary  allowance  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  interfering  agencies,  yet  the  main  courses  of  the  wind 
are  well  understood. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark  that  wind  is  nothing  but 
the  air  in  motion.  We  may  learn  our  first  lesson  respecting 
it  from  the  breezes  that  are  frequently  noticed  on  the  shores 
of  our  own  country  in  the  hot  summer  weather,  and  which 
occur,  with  greater  constancy,  in  tropical  climates.  Many 
of  us  must  have  observed  how  a cool  sea-breeze  sets  in 
during  the  day,  and  a warmer  land-breeze  begins  to  blow 
shortly  after  sunset.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained. 
The  land  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  sun  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  the  water  does ; and,  becoming  thus  hotter,  it 
naturally  causes  the  air  above  it  to  be  warmer  than  that 
which  overlies  the  sea.  Now  air  expands  by  heat,  as  other 
things  do,  and  thus  becomes  lighter,  and  ascends,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  colder  air,  which,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  must  come  from  the  sea,  thus  forming  the  refreshing 
sea-breeze,  which  moderates  the  heat  of  the  summer  noon. 
But  at  night  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  land  cools  much 
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more  rapidly  than  the  water ; so,  after  a while,  i t becomes 
actually  the  colder  of  the  two,  and  the  breeze  now  sets 
from  the  land  to  the  sea.  It  will  be  evident,  that  when  the 
air  is  sweeping  along  near  the  surface  of  the  ea/tii  from  the 
ocean  to  the  shore,  the  space  it  is  leaving  must  be  filled  from 
elsewhere,  and  what  so  ready  to  fill  it  as  the  air  which  has 
just  risen  from  the  heated  ground.  Accordingly,  we  always 
find  that  when  there  is  a wind  of  this  sort  blowing  in  one 
direction,  there  is  a contrary  current  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere. 

From  this  we  may  learn  what  is  constantly  taking  place 
on  a grand  scale  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
great  heat  near  the  equator  causes  a constant  upward  cur 
rent,  which  draws  the  air  from  those  regions  that  are 
colder.  Hence  there  are  two  gigantic  circles  of  wind, 
one  in  each  hemisphere : — the  air  rising,  passing  through 
the  upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  descending  as  it  nears 
the  poles,  and  then  sweeping  again  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  towards  the  equator.  But  there  are  several  things 
which  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  this  action.  In  the  first 
place,  this  globe  of  ours  is  always  revolving  rapidly  from 
west  to  east ; and  although  this  would  not  affect  air  when 
at  rest,  or  blowing  around  the  same  latitude,  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  air  starting  from  the  equator  has  a 
more  considerable  impetus  than  is  necessary  to  accompany 
the  earth  in  its  rotation  in  higher  latitudes ; and  hence  the 
stream,  which  blew  at  first  from  the  south,  appears  pre- 
sently to  be  coming  from  the  south  -west ; and  when  it 
arrives  near  the  pole,  it  will  have  become  almost  a due 
west  wind.  The  reverse  takes  place  with  the  stream  from 
the  north;  for  the  opposite  reason,  it  is  soon  found  to  be 
blowing  from  the  east  of  north,  and  eventually  changes  in 
like  manner  into  a regular  east  wind. 

Again,  the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  direction  of 
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mountain- chains,  local  alternations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
earth,  and  a thousand  other  circumstances,  are  always 
interfering,  and  thus  render  the  problem  of  the  winds  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  The  wind,  too,  meets  with  resist- 
ance in  passing  near  the  earth,  and  thus  flows  less  quickly 
than  it  does  in  the  higher  regions,  just  as  the  water  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a river  never  has  so  great  a velocity  as 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

This  great  circle  above  mentioned,  between  the  poles 
and  the  equator,  is  observed  in  the  trade-winds,  which 
blow  steadily  from  the  eastward  on  each  side  of  the  “ region 
of  calms,”  that  marks  the  hottest  part  of  the  earth’s  circum- 
ference. The  returning  “ trade”  in  those  latitudes  is  at 
such  a height  above  the  ground  that  it  is  only  indicated  by 
light  films  of  cloud,  which  are  often  seen  to  move  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  prevailing  current  below.  In  our 
own  climate  the  upper  stream  frequently  descends,  and,  as 
a south-west  wind,  brings  to  us  some  of  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  tropics  ; though  perhaps  we  more  frequently 
experience  the  lower  current — the  north-east  wind,  which 
will  often  blow  steadily  for  weeks  together,  especially  in 
spring,  cold  from  the  pole  and  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia. 

When  two  currents,  blowing  from  opposite  directions, 
meet,  they  must  slide,  as  it  were,  past  one  another ; but  at 
their  junction  a whirlwind  will  be  produced,  such  as  we 
often  see  on  a small  scale  in  the  eddies  caused  by  a house, 
or  some  such  opposing  body.  We  all  know  how  such  little 
whirlwinds  catch  up  dust  or  straws  into  the  air,  or  some- 
times play  strange  pranks  with  the  dress  of  the  unwary 
traveller ; and  we  can  readily  understand  how,  when  a 
larger  vortex  than  these  is  sweeping,  unobstructed,  over  the 
sea,  the  clouds  above  and  the  waters  below  should  be  caught 
into  it ; and  meeting  in  mid-air,  should  form  those  water- 
spouts, which  are  so  dangerous  to  small  vessels.  The  sailors 
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are  accustomed  to  disperse  them,  as  they  do  human  enemies, 
by  firing  cannon  at  them,  and  so  breaking  the  circle  of 
wind. 

The  most  severe  storms  are  produced,  when  the  great 
south-west  and  north-east  currents  oppose  one  another. 
The  gigantic  whirlwind  then  formed  may  be  scores  of  miles 
in  breadth,  and  will  often  sweep  right  across  the  Atlantic, 
traverse  our  own  country,  and  then  pass  on  to  Denmark 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Through  the  great  attention 
lately  paid  to  the  “ circular  theory  of  storms,”  captains  of 
ships  are  enabled,  by  observing  the  direction  of  the  change 
of  wind,  to  sail  right  away  from  the  danger.  For  instance, 
if  sailing  eastward  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  he  observe 
the  wind  veering  from  south  to  west,  and  then  to  north,  the 
centre  of  the  storm  is  on  his  right  hand,  and  he,  of  course, 
will  only  have  to  turn  his  vessel  towards  the  left,  and  the 
tempest  may  spend  its  fury  harmlessly  in  the  distance. 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  landsman  may  judge,  by  the 
rapid  shifting  of  the  weathercock,  what  is  the  course  of  a 
hurricane,  which  may  be  at  that  very  moment  tearing  up 
trees,  overthrowing  hayricks,  and  unroofing  houses. 

Thus,  however  much  we  may  have  been  accustomed  to 
view  the  wind  as  an  emblem  of  all  that  is  fickle  and  capri- 
cious, we  now  see  that,  whether  it  be  a West-Indian  tor- 
nado, at  the  speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  devastating 
whole  islands,  or  a gentle  breeze,  which  scarcely  stirs  the 
petals  of  a fldwer,  it  is  as  subject  to  fixed  and  regular  laws, 
and  as  much  a matter  of  scientific  investigation,  as  the 
growth  of  a tree  or  the  course  of  a planet. 


J.  H.  G. 


A NIGHT  WITH  MARS  AND  THE  MOON. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  as  I was  about  to  retire  to  rest, 
I opened  a chink  of  the  window -shutter  to  let  in  light  in  the 
morning,  when  I was  startled  by  the  magnificent  spectacle  : 
such  a night  of  cloudless  glory  I have  seldom  seen.  The 
moon  was  in  the  midnight  splendour  of  her  ripening  second 
quarter ; her  eastern  horn  not  quite  filled,  but  shining  calmly 
down  with  a rich  golden  lustre  out  of  the  deep  purple  sky 
behind,  whose  concave  was  spangled  with  silvery  stars.  But 
what  caught  my  attention  was,  that  close  to  her,  at  appa- 
rently not  more  than  a yard’s  distance,  was  a fiery  red  and 
brilliant  star,  which  a glance  told  me  was  Mars,  evidently  in 
conjunction  with  the  moon.  Remembering  that  there  was 
to  be  an  occultation  of  that  planet  by  the  moon  some  night 
this  month — for  I am  not  a professed  astronomer — I imme- 
diately concluded  that  this  was  the  very  night  in  question. 
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What  a fortunate  occurrence  ! “ Forthwith  to  rub  the  sleep 
from  my  eyes,  to  reapparel  myself,”  to  betake  myself  to  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  was  the  work  of  a moment.  To  my 
great  annoyance,  however,  I found  that  the  occultation 
would  not  take  place  for  nearly  three  hours.  It  was  then 
about  a quarter  to  twelve  : this  was  a long  wait  for  a tired 
and  sleepy  man.  There  was  no  alternative.  If  I went  to 
bed,  I should  certainly  never  awake  in  time,  and  the  whole 
phenomenon  would  be  a real  occultation  to  me.  Then,  the 
opportunity  was  so  tempting,  and  a planet’s  occultation  such 
a comparatively  rare  event,  it  must  not  be  lost ; so  I made 
up  my  mind  at  once  to  fight  resolutely  with  sleep,  and  see  it 
out.  I proceeded,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  prepare  my 
great  gun,  a large  refracting  telescope  10  feet  6 inches  in 
focus ; and  having  examined  the  relative  position  and 
appearance  of  the  two  bodies  in  question,  I commenced  my 
lonely  but  deeply-fascinating  watch. 

All  was  silent  in  the  house ; every  one  sunk  in  slumber  but 
myself.  Alone,  in  my  observatory — which  is  merely  a room, 
from  the  south  and  west  windows  of  which  my  large  tele- 
scope is  directed — I sat  down.  No  sound  broke  the  perfect 
stillness  that  reigned,  save  the  ticking  of  the  clock  at  hand, 
or  the  scraping  of  some  restless  mouse  in  the  wainscot,  or 
now  and  then  a gentle  sigh  of  the  wind  that  stole  mourn- 
fully past  the  open  window,  and  away  round  the  corners  of 
the  house.  I took  up  a volume,  and  tried  to  pass  some  of 
the  interval  in  reading,  but  in  vain.  That  view  through 
the  open  window  fascinated  me.  My  attention  wandered 
from  my  book,  and  every  now  and  then  I was  compelled  to 
get  up  and  take  a glance  through  the  telescope,  or  stand 
gazing  away  amidst  the  multitude  of  the  starry  host.  And 
ever  and  anon  the  eye  reverted  to  those  two  distant  shining 
orbs.  There  they  are,  about  to  overtake  and  pass  each 
other  in  the  silent  sea  of  space,  as  ships  meet  and  pass  on 
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with  a joyous  hail  in  our  terrestrial  oceans;  but  no  sound 
will  be  heard  from  them , — no  ships  are  they , but  mighty 
worlds  on  the  ocean  of  infinity  seen  from  this  terrestrial 
shore, — vast  worlds  rolling  on,  sweeping  silently  and  swiftly 
through  the  darkness,  but  not  within  reach  or  hail  of  each 
other.  No  ; one  is  so  far  behind  the  other,  at  such  an  im- 
measurable distance,*  that  if  either  were  burst  into  frag- 
ments, and  disappeared  from  its  place  in  the  sky,  the  other 
would  not  miss  it,  the  thunder  of  its  explosion  would  never 
be  heard.  On  they  sail  through  that  cloudless  blue,  that 
wondrous,  mysterious,  aerial  ocean  on  which  they  float ; and 
to  us,  looking  thus  at  them,  they  seem  (distant  as  they  are 
from  each  other)  as  though  they  were  about  to  clash  toge- 
ther. See  how  near  they  have  approached  one  another  ! 

But,  hark  ! Again  the  wind  ! it  is  rising.  What  a blast 
was  that  that  swept  by  ! I got  up  and  looked  out ; the  sky 
was  changed.  On  the  horizon  had  been  lying  a mass  of 
fleecy  white  clouds,  while  the  sky  above  was  pure  and 
cloudless,  and  blue  as  sapphire.  Low  moans  and  gusts  of 
wind,  however,  now  arose  that  shook  the  window-sashes 
with  a sudden  wrench.  I now  observed  these  white  clouds 
slowly  ascending  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  dis- 
persing themselves  through  the  clear  space.  However,  the 
two  objects  of  my  solicitude  remained  still  unobscured. 
Mars  had  drawn  much  nearer  to  his  bright  companion,  so  as 
to  be  nestling  under  her  south-eastern  edge,  presenting  a 
beautiful  contrast  of  colour, — his  fiery  red  being  set  off  by 
the  peculiar  silvery  white  of  the  moon.  While  I was  thus 
admiring  this  fine  effect,  a striking  change  took  place. 
Without  the  appearance  of  a cloud  near  them,  suddenly  a 
bright  and  brilliant  halo,  or  rather  rainbow,  glowed  around 
them,  encircling  them  both.  The  colours  were  the  most 
vivid  and  beautiful  I ever  saw,  and  the  whole  assumed  the 
* 144  millions  of  miles. 
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appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  brooch  which  used  to  be 
greatly  admired,  called  a cat's-eye , and  composed  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  set  with  opal,  which  refracts  the 
prismatic  colours.  This  phenomenon  came  like  one  of  the 
magic  changes  in  a dissolving  view,  pale  at  first,  and  gather- 
ing strength  until  it  had  attained  its  maximum  of  brilliancy, 
in  which  green  and  scarlet  had  the  predominance,  until  the 
eye  actually  ached  with  the  intense  glory  of  the  spectacle 
(so  like  that  described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  i.  28),  ren- 
dered the  more  striking  by  there  being  no  appearance  of  a 
cloud  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moon,  but  a clear,  open 
expanse  of  dark  space  relieved  against  which  these  brilliant 
colours  were  exhibited ; when,  having  at  length  exhausted 
themselves,  they  faded  away,  gradually  leaving  the  two 
bodies  they  had  encircled  clear  and  untinted  as  before. 

I now  directed  my  attention  to  the  telescope  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  occultation.  To  the  naked  eye  Mars  did 
not  appear  more  than  two  inches  (apparently)  from  the 
moon’s  limb  ; but  one  glance  through  the  telescope  separates 
him  several  yards.  To  all  appearance  he  had,  however,  just 
got  into  the  field  of  view  with  the  moon,  part  of  the  unen- 
lightened edge  of  which,  with  its  crater,  was  visible  just 
opposite  to  him.  The  appearance  of  the  two  bodies  was 
very  beautiful.  The  disc  of  Mars  was  large  and  well  de- 
fined : in  his  centre  was  distinctly  visible  one  of  those 
strange  and  irregular  spots  or  dark  patches,  for  which  he 
is  remarkable,  and  which  are  believed  to  be — and  no  doubt 
are  — the  tracing  of  his  oceans,  marking  him  out  as  a 
world  like  ourselves;  indeed,  the  periods  of  his  days  and 
seasons  correspond  in  a great  measure  to  our  own,  his 
polar  snows  melting  during  his  summer,  to  return  again  in 
winter.  The  ruddy  complexion  of  this  planet  was  still  con- 
spicuous through  the  telescope,  proving  that  it  is  caused 
by  something  in  him , and  not  in  us,  and  either  owing  to  his 
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atmosphere  or  soil — the  latter  being  the  most  probable.  The 
power  on  the  telescope  being  upwards  of  120,  only  a portion 
of  the  moon’s  limb  was  visible,  being  that  which  Mars  was 
approaching.  Several  craters  were  distinctly  and  beautifully 
defined;  and,  as  a small  portion  remained  still  unenlightened, 
bright  islands  of  light,  as  the  tops  of  mountains  illumined 
while  the  base  was  in  darkness,  were  to  be  seen.  The  part 
where  Mars  would  first  come  in  apparent  contact  with  her 
was  at  the  south-eastern  edge,  where  a large,  shallow,  dish- 
shaped crater,  named  Schikard,  lay  upon  the  very  border 
of  light  and  darkness,  part  of  it,  indeed,  extending  into  the 
dark.  Several  small  mountains,  or  elevations,  were  visible 
within  the  bounds,  or  vast  area  of  this  enormous  crater,  or 
wall-surrounded  plain,  which  (at  a guess,  I should  say)  was 
at  least  seventy  miles  in  diameter.  Mars,  whose  apparent 
progress  was  visible  every  few  moments,  seemed  to  be  ad- 
vancing directly  for  this  crater,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
roll  into  it.  My  whole  attention  was  now  engaged  and 
absorbed  by  the  interest  of  this  strange  and  beautiful  sight ; 
no  sportsman,  I am  sure,  ever  watched  with  more  intense 
interest  the  course  of  a favourite  horse  making  for  the 
winning  - post  than  I now  watched  the  course  of  these 
two  worlds,  one  above  four  thousand,  and  the  other  two 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  overtaking  or  passing  one  an- 
other in  the  boundless  sky;  for  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  an  occultation  should  know  that  it  is  not 
a meeting  from  opposite  sides  that  takes  place  on  these 
occasions ; but  a race  in  the  heavens,  in  which  of  course 
the  moon  is  the  victor,  having  the  shortest  course  to  run, 
and,  accordingly,  she  overtakes  and  passes  the  distant  planet : 
the  appearance,  however,  was  just  the  opposite  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator  at  the  telescope.  As  was  natural,  the  larger 
body  appeared  stationary,  and  the  smaller  moving  like  k 
ship  approaching  a bright  island.  I gazed  at  this  quiet, 
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but  beautiful  scene  till  my  eyes  ached.  I feared  to  with- 
draw them  for  an  instant,  lest  I should  lose  the  golden 
moment  of  obscuration,  and,  while  looking  away,  the  planet 
might  disappear.  Not  the  least  danger,  however ; the 
house  clock  strikes  two.  Is  it  possible  I have  still  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait? — I cannot  believe  it — why,  Mars 
is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  so  close  is  he  to  the 
moon.  Again,  I consult  the  Almanac  : can  it  be  a mistake  of 
a figure? — surely  he  will  be  gone  in  two  minutes  more ; I 
must  look  again.  O despair!  Mars,  moon,  and  all,  are  gone, — 
utterly  vanished  and  disappeared  from  view.  Those  hateful 
clouds  ! I knew  they  would  serve  me  this  way.  The  whole 
sky  is  covered,  and  a dark  pall  is  spread  over  the  bright 
objects  of  my  anxiety.  The  wind  was  now  howling  loudly, 
the  trees  were  waving  their  branches  wildly,  as  if  in  mockery 
at  me. 

“ I see  how  it  is,”  I exclaimed ; “ unlucky  wretch  that 
I am  ! all  will  be  over  directly, — the  critical  moment,  so  long 
watched-for,  will  be  past,  and  I shall  not  reap  the  reward  of 
my  labour.  So  much  for  astronomy  in  such  a climate.”  I sat 
down  very  much  chagrined,  although  I could  scarcely  help 
smiling  to  think  what  a fool  I had  been  made  of  by  the 
planets.  Again  I looked  at  the  Almanac : I checked  it 
with  another  and  another,  and  found  all  correct ; hope  sprang 
up — the  figures  are  right — -all  is  not  over  yet — the  clouds  may 
clear  off ; wait  a moment — courage  ! do  not  give  up — there 
is  half- an -hour  yet  to  spare.  Let  me  see,—  “ March  13, 
3 hours  1 1 min.  Greenwich  time.  Clock  slower  by  25  min. 
22  sec.  Dublin  time,”  viz. : the  difference  of  longitude  bring- 
ing the  period  of  contact  to  2 hours  45  min.  38  sec.  So  far 
all  right,  if  only  those  clouds  would  clear ; — and  see  ! — they 
are  beginning  already  to  disperse. 

Certainly,  astronomical  prophecies  are  wonderful  things. 
Here  was  a prophecy  about  to  be  fulfilled  to-night,  pro- 
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bably  made  three  years  ago  at  Greenwich.  And  just  so: 
there  are  prophecies  and  promises  made  thousands  of  years 
ago  which  are  destined  to  be  as  accurately  fulfilled.  Clouds 
of  unbelief  may  interpose  a temporary  veil ; but  as  soon  as 
the  hand  of  Time  points  to  the  set  moment,  all  that  God  has 
spoken  will  be  assuredly  accomplished. 

The  clouds  are  all  gone,  and  only  a slight  yellow  haze 
surrounds  the  moon  and  planet.  Mars  cannot  now  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye — he  is  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  by 
the  lunar  brightness ; but  through  the  telescope  I see  him 
still.  The  yellow  fog  has  changed  his  ruddy  hue  to  white, 
and  he  looks  like  a snowball  as  he  approaches  rapidly 
the  edge  already  described.  He  is  now  apparently  within 
not  more  than  an  inch  of  the  moon’s  limb ; and  now,  if 
I take  my  eye  off  for  a moment,  he  will  be  gone.  I ac- 
cordingly took  my  stand  at  the  telescope  for  the  last 
time,  determined  not  to  move  till  the  phenomenon  was 
over,  and  the  intense  interest  with  which  I watched  is 
beyond  description.  I was  particularly  anxious  to  see  what 
would  happen,  because,  upon  the  sudden  or  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  stars  at  occultations  by  the  moon  depends  a 
great  question  debated,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a lunar  atmo- 
sphere. If  there  is  an  atmosphere,  however  rare,  like  our 
own,  the  star  ought  to  dwell  or  hang  for  a few  minutes 
on  the  edge  before  it  disappears,  according  to  the  well- 
known  law  of  refraction  ; but  if  there  is  no  atmosphere,  it 
should  disappear  at  once,  as  though  it  were  blown  out  like  a 
candle.  But  both  these  phenomena  have  been  seen  to  happen 
on  different  occasions,  and,  what  is  more  strange,  on  the 
same  occasion  by  different  people. 

This  has  left  the  question  of  a lunar  atmosphere  in  un- 
certainty, and  has  made  occulta tion  an  uncertain  test,  though 
not  without  deep  interest  on  each  fresh  occasion.  I had 
myself  last  summer,  witnessed  the  occultation  of  a fixed  star 
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of  the  seventh  magnitude  by  the  moon,  and  it  disappeared  in 
a moment.  It  entered,  or  was  immersed,  at  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon  when  not  more  than  half  enlightened,  consequently 
the  effect  was  curious1  and  very  beautiful ; for  not  being  able 
to  see  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  when  it  arrived  at  it  and 
passed  behind  it,  it  seemed  to  be  annihilated  in  space,  or  as  if  it 
had  been  blown  out,  or  as  if  some  giant  hand  had  extinguished 
it,  or  as  if,  with  a sudden  bound  forward,  it  had  plunged  into 
some  dark  gulf,  and  was  swallowed  up  for  ever.*  Now, 

* Mr.  Nasmyth  has  suggested,  in  a letter  which  I lately  received  from 
him,  what  I fully  concur  in,  viz.  the  possibility  of  realising  at  occultations 
an  instant  of  time,  and,  therefore,  as  I conceive,  of  approximating  in  some 
measure  at  least  to  a notion  of  the  swiftness  manifested  by  the  heavenly  bodies, 
as  seen  actually  in  transitu . The  occultation  of  a star  by  the  moon  is, 
indeed,  the  only  opportunity  that  I know  of  thus  afforded  for  gaining  any- 
thing like  a shadow  of  an  appreciation  in  the  mind  of  such  grand  and 
terrible  objects — terrible  from  their  swiftness  combined  with  their  size. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  accordingly  says,  “ I know  of  no  more  perfect  realisation 
of  an  instant  of  time  than  that  of  the  disappearance  of  a star  at  occultation. 
It  is  quicker  than  your  graphic  i blown  out’ — quicker  than  snuffed  out : 
it  is  gone — in  the  millionth  of  a twinkling  ! ” This  is  true  ; and  yet  what 
is  this  to  other  and  swifter  movements  of  planetary  bodies  ? The  lunar 
motion  of  2000  miles  an  hour  is,  after  all,  but  the  slow  creeping  of  a snail 
compared  to  the  lightning-speed  of  the  planet  Mercury,  which  rushes 
round  the  sun,  accomplishing  in  the  same  short  period  of  an  hour  one 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  ! Such  movements  as 
these,  indeed,  are  utterly  inconceivable  and  inappreciable  to  our  present 
faculties.  The  motion  of  the  moon,  however,  seems  more  within  the 
reach  of  our  conception,  and  the  occultation  of  a star  by  her  affords  us  a 
momentary  glimpse  at  least— it  can  be  no  more — of  this  stupendous  subject. 
And  with  a powerful  telescope,  the  observer,  stationing  himself  at  a dis- 
tance of  from  500  to  1000  miles  from  her  solid  sphere,  6000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, can  actually  see  it  in  transitu — see  it  pass  (as  a railway  train 
rushes  by  the  spectator)  a stationary  object  in  the  sky  above  (the  star 
which  is  occulted),  but  at  a rate  fearful  to  contemplate.  This  invests  this 
phenomenon  with  a never-ceasing  and  solemn  interest.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  grandeur,  the  stateliness  of  the  motion — so  peculiar,  so  different  from 
anything  terrestrial : there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all  resembling  it  that  I 
have  ever  seen  here  below.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Nasmyth  truly  and  beauti- 
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however,  I had  a most  interesting  opportunity  of  comparing 
notes  with  the  former  occasion.  A planet  was  about  to  be 
occulted — a more  rare  phenomenon;  and  having  a disc,  which 
the  fixed  star  has  not  from  its  immense  distance,  a finer  test 
would  therefore  be  afforded.  So  large  a disc  would  be  likely 
to  show  colour  or  distortion  in  passing  through  a transparent 
medium  like  our  atmosphere,  if  the  moon  possessed  such. 
Consequently,  the  interest  with  which  I looked  increased  every 
moment.  Now — now— I thought,  surely  it  will  disappear;  but 
no — -not  yet — it  shines  clearly  and  steadily.  No  change  of 
colour  or  shape  as  yet:  and  now  the  circumference  of  its  disc 
all  but  touches  the  edge  of  the  large  crater  already  mentioned. 
A little  to  the  south  of  this,  on  the  edge  of  the  moon,  were 
three  mountains,  whose  bright  tops  stood  prominently  out  of 
the  darkness.  Instead  of  passing  directly  behind  the  crater 
then,  as  I at  first  imagined  it  would,  Mars  directed  his  way, 
rolling,  as  it  were,  or  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  moon 
straight  for  the  illuminated  mountains,  along  the  tops  of 
which  he  passed  slowly,  like  a golden  ball,  half  his  disc 
having  sunk  behind  them ; but  as  he  passed  between  each 
mountain,  where  there  was  necessarily  a valley  or  opening, 
the  entire  disc  became  again  visible  for  a moment.  This 
was  repeated  thrice ; when  at  length,  having  performed  his 
beautiful  and  magnificent  journey  across  the  lunar  moun- 
tains, he  emerged  for  a second  or  two  with  but  a third  part 
of  his  disc  visible,  which  slowly  and  gradually  sank  below 
the  body  of  our  satellite,  and  at  length  disappeared  as  our 
own  sun  sinks  on  the  horizon  of  our  western  sky. 

A more  striking  and  beautiful  sight  I never  witnessed. 
In  so  far  as  this  occultation  may  be  considered  as  a test  of 
the  existence  of  a lunar  atmosphere,  it  is  in  one  point  only 

fully  observes,  “ I know  of  nothing  more  glorious  than  such  sights;  the 
majestic  steadiness  of  the  motion — no  jerks  which  even  the  most  perfect 
human  mechanism  has  always  more  or  less  of,  but  a grand,  solid,  steady 
movement,  that  has  much  of  the  Divine  majesty  of  onwards  in  it.” 
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slightly  in  its  favour,  and  that  not  conclusive ; for  while  not 
the  least  distortion  or  change  of  colour  was  visible  which 
ought  to  have  accompanied  such  a phenomenon  if  an  atmo- 
sphere existed,  the  oblique  direction  of  the  planet’s  apparent 
motion  was  such  as  to  account,  in  a great  measure,  for  its 
gradual  disappearance.  I look,  therefore,  upon  this  occupa- 
tion, as  I saw  it,  as  anti-atmospheric  in  its  testimony.  But 
Mars  was  gone  from  view,  and  a world  had  disappeared 
behind  a space  that  my  hand  could  cover.  My  watch  and 
clock  both  testified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  appointment  kept 
by  these  two  planets  at  this  solitary  hour ; or  rather  their 
Divine  accuracy  enabled  me  to  regulate  the  inaccuracy  and 
imperfection  of  human  invention  and  manufacture ; for  I 
was  enabled  to  set  my  watch,  which  was  three  minutes  too 
fast,  and  the  clock,  which  was  as  many  minutes  too  slow,  by 
a somewhat  unusual  method,  viz.  the  disappearance  of  a 
universe  which,  together  with  its  (probably)  millions  of  in- 
habitants, its  oceans,  forests,  valleys,  mountains,  and  islands, 
rolled  on  and  passed  away  in  a moment,  like  a dream  or 
vision  of  the  night.  As  I turned  the  hands  to  the  figures, 
the  moon  looked  cold,  deserted,  and  solitary  after  losing  her 
companion ; and  so  did  I feel.  So  leaving  her  to  herself, 
and  Mars  to  find  his  way  out  at  the  other  side,  and  be  the 
object  of  some  more  patient  watcher,  particularly  as  I saw 
my  enemies,  the  white  clouds,  again  mustering  for  a charge, 
I retired  to  rest — but  not  to  sleep.  Visions  of  the  glorious 
scene  I had  witnessed  floated  before  my  eyes ; the  discs  of 
the  two  bodies  I had  been  gazing  at  so  long  remained  im- 
printed upon  the  retina;  strange  sounds  rang  in  my  ears; 
the  open  window  was  again  before  me ; I thought  I could 
see  far,  far  away  into  the  very  depths  of  heaven  itself ; and 
a clear,  soft  voice  kept  sounding  in  my  ear,  u Come  up 
hither,  and  I will  show  thee  greater  things  than  these.” 

J.  C. 


1 


B B 


THE  ANGEL’S  VOICE. 


I. 

The  last  notes  of  the  anthem  were  still  whispering  amid 
the  distant  aisles,  and  the  last  footfall  of  the  evening  wor- 
shippers had  ceased  to  echo  through  the  venerable  pile, 
When  the  stony  eyes  of  the  grim  old  carvings  of  the  fretted 
l’oof  looked  down  upon  four  silent  men,  who  seemed  so 
bound  by  some  mighty  spell  that  they  could  neither  speak 
nor  stir. 

These  four  were  famous  amid  their  fellows  for  their 
power  in  song,  and  music  knit  them  into  a brotherhood 
peculiarly  its  own.  Their  names  were  different,  but  in 
song  their  hearts  were  one;  and  Wilhelm  Berlenz,  Oskar 
Neubert,  Carl  Dijeck,  and  Johann  Meyer,  were  ever  looked 
upon  by  their  townsfellows  as  a family  in  themselves. 

“ Carl  Dijeck,”  whispered  Wilhelm  Berlenz,  “ there  was 
a voice  amid  the  choir  which  savoured  not  of  earth.  That 
stream  of  song  never  passed  through  human  lip.” 

“ Hush,  Wilhelm  ! hush  !”  muttered  Carl  Dijeck  between 
his  teeth,  “ ’tis  still  vibrating  upon  my  ear,  ’tis  still  floating 
through  my  brain.” 

“ I would  ’twere  mine,”  said  Wilhelm  Berlenz ; “ the 
golden  chain  which  the  townsfolk  gave  would  I freely  give 
again  to  have  it  for  a single  year.” 

“ The  voice  which  thou  wouldest  have  is  neither  to  be 
bought  nor  sold !”  and  as  these  words  were  spoken,  light 
brightened  around  Wilhelm  Berlenz  and  his  comrades,  till, 
dazzled  by  its  radiance,  they  laid  their  hands  upon  their 
eyes. 

“Wilhelm  Berlenz,” continued  the  one  that  spake,  “thou 
hast  truly  said,  thou  hast  heard  a voice  which  singeth  in 
other  choirs  than  those  of  earth,  it  would  not  be  well  for 
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any  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a voice  while  they  are  in 
the  flesh.” 

“ I would  give  my  life  for  it,”  answered  Wilhelm  Ber- 
lenz,  “ if  only  I might  have  it  for  a while.” 

“ If  it  were  given  to  thee,”  said  the  one  that  spake,  “ it 
would  shake  to  pieces  thy  mortal  frame,  for  it  hath  the 
energies  of  another  life,  and  it  would  cast  on  thee  terrible 
responsibilities  which  as  a man  thou  couldest  not  fulfil.” 

“ Nevertheless  would  I have  it, — aye,  even  with  them  all.” 

“ Thou  canst  have  no  gift,  Wilhelm  Berlenz,  nor  can 
thy  brethren  here,  without  having  to  give  account  thereof. 
Then,  why  shouldest  thou  wish  for  this  ? ” 

“ Ever  would  we  sing  psalms,  and  be  heard  in  madrigals, 
and  serenades,  and  other  songs  no  more,  if  we  could  sing 
after  the  fashion  which  we  have  just  now  heard.”  And  to 
these  words  of  Carl  Dijeck’s,  all  gave  assent  as  though  they 
had  been  one. 

“ This  voice  thou  canst  not  have,”  said  the  being  to 
whom  Carl  Dijeck’s  speech  had  been  addressed,  “but  thou 
canst  have  that  of  the  next  degree,  if  thou  wilt  take  the 
responsibilities  which  it  entails.” 

“We  take  it,”  said  they  all. 

“ Remember  ! all  God’s  gifts  are  vouchsafed  for  His  own 
honour,  and  must  be  spent  for,  and  thus  return  to,  Him.” 

“We  remember,”  said  they  all. 

“ In  three  years  ye  must  give  account.” 

* We  will  give  account.”  And  then  the  brightness  which 
was  around  the  four  young  men  faded  away  and  left  them 
in  the  dim  twilight  in  which  they  had  been  before,  and 
solemnly,  but  withal  gladly,  they  turned  their  steps  toward 
their  homes. 


II. 

When  the  twilight  had  long  deepened  into  night,  the 
four  brethren  in  song  met  beneath  the  great  oak-tree  to 
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chant  the  Christmas  carol  through  the  streets  of  their 
quaint  old  town.  With  one  consent  they  had  discarded  all 
such  as  they  had  used  in  former  days,  and  chosen  a rich 
grand  psalm,  for  they  knew  that  they  had  that  within  them 
for  which  the  holiest  words  would  be  most  fit.  And  when 
they  made  proof  they  felt  that  the  angel’s  gift  was  theirs, 
for  the  power  of  song  for  which  they  longed  so  much  thrilled 
along  every  nerve,  and  welled  upward  from  their  nature’s 
lowest  depths,  and  flowed  forth  in  strains,  the  scores  of 
which  they  had  never  seen,  until  they  trembled  within  them- 
selves and  felt  half  terrified  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  owned  a power  which  was  not  of  the  earth.  But 
althqugh  the  four  brethren  trembled,  they  felt  themselves 
upheld;  fresh  energies  seemed  ever  to  be  supplied  to  be 
poured  forth  anew  in  song.  Throughout  the  town  then  did 
they  chant  their  Christmas  carol,  and  while  they  chanted 
some  slept,  yet  the  music  fell  upon  their  wearied  brain,  and 
they  dreamed  of  heaven  ; and  some  opened  their  casements 
and  looked  out,  and  tried  in  vain  to  pierce  the  gloom,  and, 
not  seeing  any  human  form,  reported  for  many  a long  year 
after,  that  angels  had  once  sung  a Christmas  carol  through 
their  town  :• — four  only  in  the  old  town  knew  who  sang  that 
night,  and  these  four  had  each  the  angel’s  gift.  Their  carol 
being  ended,  the  brethren  in  song  went  each  one  to  his  home 
to  rest,  and  a long  while  tossed  to  and  fro  as  they  thought 
of  the  wondrous  gift  they  had  received  ; at  length  they 
slept,  and  each  one  saw  himself  alone  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  that  day  received  his  gift.  The  light  was  shining  as  it 
had  done  before ; but  now  the  being  that  spake  could  be 
seen,  and  each  one  saw  that  it  was  of  another  world,  and 
that  it  was  no  marvel  that  it  had  sung  so  sweet  a song. 
There  was  soft  love  in  that  being’s  eyes,  and  vast  intellect 
enthroned  upon  its  brow,  and  withal  holy  determination  in 
its  solemn  face,  and  in  one  hand  it  held  a balance,  and  in 
the  other  a crown  and  sword. 
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“ By  this  balance  of  the  sanctuary  thou  shalt  be  weighed,” 
said  the  angel ; “ it  will  turn  with  a hair.” 

“ We  shall  all  be  judged,”  said  each  one  solemnly  in  his 
dream. 

“ Thou  shalt  be  judged  for  all  things,  and  for  that  which 
thou  hast  received  to-day.  A special  gift  hath  an  especial 
trial  which  it  must  undergo.” 

“ Thou  hast  something  besides  this  balance,”  said  each 
one  in  his  dream  ; “ thou  hast  a crown  and  sword.” 

“ They  are  the  issue  of  thy  life,  thou  shalt  find  one  or 
other  at  thy  journey’s  end.” 

Thus  were  the  four  brethren  warned,  and  eacli  awoke 
with  a solemn  feeling  upon  his  mind,  which  never  wholly 
passed  away,  and  which,  for  a season,  kept  their  gift  in 
exercise  on  holy  things  alone. 

III. 

Soon  it  was  discovered  by  them  all  that  they  had  now 
a strange  fascination  in  their  speech,  and  that  not  only  when 
they  sang,  but  also  when  they  spake,  their  fellow-men  were 
moved  by  them  as  they  used  not  to  be  in  former  days.  Few 
could  resist  the  magic  of  their  voice,  and  albeit  when  they 
sang  that  voice  was  sweetest,  still  in  mere  speech  it  had  a 
wondrous  and  mysterious  power.  This  they  each  one  knew, 
and  with  the  knowledge  came  a tempting  voice  which  said, 
“ Turn  to  account  these  silver  tongues,  and  with  them  gain 
high  worldly  ends.”  Had  the  four  brethren  remained  to- 
gether, mayhap  they  might  have  strengthened  one  another ; 
for  each  knew  the  terms  on  which  he  held  his  wondrous 
faculty,  but  the  tempter  had  scattered  them  asunder,  and 
each  now  dwelt  far  separated  from  his  fellow.  Each  one 
was  with  his  tempter,  and  had  no  warning  voice,  save  that 
which  ever  spake  to  him  from  within. 

“ Oskar  Neubert,”  whispered  a messenger  of  evil,  “ thou 
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art  fitted  for  a higher  post  than  this  poor  station  where  thou 
scarce  hast  bread.  Less  able  men  have  nobler  standing. 
If  I were  thee,  I would  not  tarry  here.” 

“ They  all  have  friends,”  replied  the  young  man,  “ and 
without  friends  but  little  can  be  done.” 

“ Thou  canst  befriend  thyself ; true  nobility  will  not  owe 
to  another,  when  it  has  aught  to  spend  which  it  can  call  its 
own.” 

“ I have  no  friend.” 

“ Thou  hast  thy  voice,  which  if  thou  wilt  use  as  thou 
shouldst  will  carry  thee  to  fame  and  power,  and  put  thee  in 
Jassann  Offling’s  seat,  where  in  thy  soul  thou  knowest  thou 
hast  often  longed  to  be.” 

“ Why  then  has  not  my  voice  done  this  ere  now  ?”  for 
Oskar  Neubert  did  not  deny  that  to  possess  earthly  power 
was  his  highest  wish,  and  that  Jassann  Offling’s  post  was 
that  to  which  he  had  long  aspired. 

u Because  thy  voice  is  weak.  It  is  by  concentration 
that  all  great  deeds  are  wrought,  thou  spendest  too  much 
of  its  wondrous  power  in  singing  in  the  choir.” 

“ I covenanted  with  myself,”  responded  Oskar,  “ that 
if  I could  but  have  this  voice,  I would  sing  no  other  music 
but  such  as  was  designed  for  heavenly  praise.” 

“ Thou  art  not  required  to  sing  in  round,  or  madrigal, 
or  serenade.  Thou  hast  only  to  abstain  from  psalmody, 
and,  doubtless,  with  such  a voice,  the  end  desired  shall  be 
attained.” 

For  some  time  after  this  Oskar  Neubert  still  chanted 
with  the  choir ; but  day  by  day  the  thought  of  supplanting 
Jassann  Offling  grew  more  precious  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
dropped  off,  until  at  length  he  altogether  ceased.  At  this 
time  the  young  man  had  some  state  papers  to  arrange,  and 
was  directed  to  attend  with  them  in  person  before  the  king. 
“ Now,”  whispered  the  Evil  One,  “ use  thy  voice  to  some 
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effect,  for  thou  art  upon  ttie  highroad  to  power,  Jassann 
Ofiling’s  place  is  nothing  compared  to  that  to  which  thou 
canst  attain.”  Oskar  Neubert  appeared  before  the  king, 
and  what  marvel  if  the  monarch  was  smitten  with  his  speech, 
and  took  him  into  his  favour,  and  learned  to  yield  to  his 
persuasions,  and  chose  his  counsel  before  that  of  others ; for 
that  which  was  so  sweetly  spoken  could  not  be  easily  cast 
aside.  Oskar  Neubert  became  great,  and  the  third  year 
from  that  in  which  he  had  received  the  angel’s  gift  found 
him  high  in  worldly  power. 

Johann  Meyer  had  long  loved  Hans  Kleggien’s  daughter, 
but  loved,  alas  ! in  vain.  The  lovely  Josephine  was  proud, 
and  Hans  himself  had  too  much  thought  for  the  honour  of 
his  old  house  to  wed  his  daughter  with  one  who  could  not 
tell  piece  for  piece  with  him  in  silver  and  in  gold.  Hans 
Kleggien  was  a man  who  could  fit  fortunes  together,  but 
who  cared  not  for  fitting  hearts ; but  Josephine  had  no  love 
for  Meyer,  and  so  all  was  well.  Johann  Meyer  was  proud 
also,  but  not,  withal,  too  proud  to  love  Hans  Kleggien’s 
daughter,  even  though  no  love  was  given  to  him  in  turn. 
So,  walking  by  the  river’s  bank  one  day,  he  felt  something 
stirring  within  his  soul,  and  some  one  said, . “ Thou  mayest 
marry  Hans  Kleggien’s  daughter.” 

“ It  is  impossible,”  said  the  young  man ; “ I am  too 
poor.” 

“ Oh,  thou  hast  a voice  !” 

“ Yes ! a voice  to  sing ; but  anthems  won’t  win  Hans 
Kleggien’s  daughter ; they  cannot  of  their  very  nature  be 
addressed  to  her.” 

“ But  hast  thou  tried  her  with  that  anthem  voice  ?” 

“ That  voice  is  sacred,”  said  Johann  Meyer,  “ it  is 
pledged  for  holy  use.” 

“ And  yet  it  would  win  thee  Josephine;”  and  then 
there  was  silence  in  Johann  Meyer’s  heart. 
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Along  the  river’s  bank  the  young  man  walked,  and  much 
he  thought  of  Josephine’s  dark  eyes,  and  more  of  the  words 
which  he  had  just  now  heard,  that  Josephine  could  be  won. 
“ ’Twere  worth  my  while  to  try,”  said  Meyer ; and  that 
night  he  ventured  upon  a song  beneath  the  window  of  her 
room.  It  was  a song  in  praise  of  love ; and  presently  the 
latticed  window  opened,  and  the  lovely  Josephine  asked  who 
the  singer  was. 

“ Johann  Meyer,”  said  the  young  man ; for  he  was  bold 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  power  he  held. 

“ Will  Johann  Meyer  sing  again  ?”  asked  Hans  Kleg- 
gien’s  daughter. 

“ He  will  sing  every  night  when  love  commands.” 

“ Good  !”  said  Josephine,  “ sing  always.” 

And  every  night  did  Johann  Meyer  sing,  until  at  length 
Hans  Kleggien’s  daughter  loved ; and  despite  his  pride  and 
love  of  gold,  the  voice  that  won  the  daughter  won  the  old 
man  too,  and  Johann  became  his  son.  And  so  far  as  this 
world  went  Johann  was  a happy  man,  for  Josephine  was 
bound  to  him  by  the  harmonious  spell  of  his  sweet,  soft 
voice,  and  day  by  day  he  repeated  the  incantation  afresh 
over  her  heart. 


IY. 

Carl  Dijeck  was  fond  of  gold ; and  as  he  was  one  day 
counting  over  the  rents  of  his  small  estate  a voice  whispered 
in  his  ear,  “ Thou  canst  improve  thy  wealth.” 

“ Nay,  nay,”  said  Carl ; “ I have  toiled  hard,  and  except 
by  great  frugality,  by  saving  from  what  I have,  I cannot 
hope  for  more.” 

“ Thou  knowest  Gaspar  Pflug  ? Well,  use  thy  voice  on 
the  old  man  as  thou  hast  power  to  do,  and  he  will  leave  thee 
all  he  has.” 

The  thought  struck  Carl  Dijeck  as  being  very  good,  and 
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every  morning  and  evening  he  sat  by  old  Gaspar’s  bed  ; 
true,  the  more  he  used  his  voice  on  the  old  man  the  less  he 
cared  for  singing  in  the  choir,  and  more  than  once  he  found 
himself  chanting  irreverent  words  to  the  music  which  was 
still  as  lovely  as  before ; but  Gaspar  Pflug  was  dying,  and 
he  had  seen  his  will,  and  soon  he  went  away,  and  left  his 
money  behind,  and  Carl  Dijeck  took  it  all,  and  was  the 
wonder  of  his  neighbours  for  the  good  fortune  which  had 
fallen  to  his  lot. 

Wilhelm  Berlenz  alone  of  the  four  brethren  in  song  had 
no  earthly  gain  from  his  wondrous  voice.  Day  by  day  the 
vision  of  the  crown  and  of  the  sword  dwelt  with  him,  and 
as  he  rose  each  morning  he  saw  them  plainly  in  the  twilight 
of  the  evening  that  was  to  come.  At  times  the  young  man 
half  wished  that  he  had  not  received  the  gift,  but  seeing 
that  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  it,  he  bestirred  himself 
earnestly  to  think  what  was  to  be  done.  For  many  a day 
when  the  choir  had  gone  Wilhelm  Berlenz  used  to  remain 
behind,  asking  counsel  from  heaven  as  to  what  he  was  to  do 
with  his  surpassing  voice. 

Spend,  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  the  angel’s  King,” 
was  the  reply,  which  was  vouchsafed  at  last. 

“ Spend,  and  be  spent,”  said  Wilhelm  to  himself ; “ what 
shall  I do  ?”  and  as  he  thought  light  flashed  into  his  mind. 

Wilhelm  Berlenz  was  a physician,  and  day  by  day  he 
stood  beside  the  beds  of  the  dying,  the  poverty-stricken,  the 
outcasts,  and  the  sad.  The  patients  of  the  hospital  loved  to 
have  him  as  their  physician ; for  he  soothed  their  pain  with 
the  gentleness  of  his  words,  and  his  voice  poured  energy 
into  the  spirits  of  the  listless,  and  calm  trust  into  the  souls 
of  the  desponding,  and  peaceful  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the 
most  wretched,  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  comfort  on 
the  earth.  Wilhelm  was  called  the  ghostly  doctor,  for  men 
said  he  was  a physician  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  frame, 
and  that  he  had  cordials  for  heart -wounds,  such  as  none 
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others  possessed.  Albrecht  Thiede  had  made  himself  nearly 
mad  with  wine,  but  Wilhelm  Berlenz  won  him  from  the 
deadly  drink.  Graff  Steinberg’s  daughter  had  a broken 
heart,  but  Wilhelm  Berlenz  taught  her  to  look  above  for 
peace,  and  the  tints  of  life  spread  themselves  over  her  face 
again.  Theodore  Shrapt  denied  that  there  was  a God,  or 
heaven,  or  hell ; but  Wilhelm  Berlenz  sent  him  from  the 
hospital  a believing  man,  and  afterward  saw  him  die  in 
peace. 

Thus  time  sped  on,  and  the  third  year  from  that  in 
which  the  angel’s  voice  was  given  saw  Oskar  Neubert 
possessed  of  power,  and  Carl  Dijeck  rich  in  gold,  and  Johann 
Meyer  the  husband  of  the  one  he  loved,  and  Wilhelm  Ber- 
lenz living  for  the  good  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men. 
And  at  the  appointed  time  light  brightened  once  more 
around  the  four  brethren  in  song.  The  crown  and  the 
sword  again  were  seen,  and  she  who  held  them  first  drew 
the  sword,  and  marked  Oskar  Neubert  upon  the  brow,  and 
said,  44  Thou  hast  sold  thy  gift  for  power,  thou  art  marked 
with  that  which  will  condemn.”  Then  she  marked  Johann 
Meyer  over  the  heart,  and  said,  44  Thou  hast  sold  heaven’s 
gift  for  human  love,  thou  also  art  numbered  unto  wrath.” 
Then  she  drew  blood  from  Carl  Dijeck’s  hand,  and  said, 
44  Thou  hast  misspent  thy  talent,  thou  also  art  cast  away.” 
To  Wilhelm  Berlenz  alone,  to  whom  earth  had  given  nothing, 
did  she  extend  the  crown,  and  seven  days  after  Wilhelm 
died.  From  the  other  three  of  the  brethren  passed  away  all 
the  power  of  song,  Wilhelm  Berlenz  alone  was  promoted  to 
become  perfect  amid  the  choirs  of  the  land  where  melody 
has  her  home.  And  often  did  the  members  of  the  earthly 
choir,  now  shorn  of  half  its  splendour,  mourn  over  their  loss  ; 
and  when  they  grew  grey  with  age  tell  their  children’s 
children  as  they  sat  upon  their  knees,  that  in  their  youth 
they  had  one  amid  their  choir  who  sang  with  an  angel’s 
voice.  P.  B.  P. 
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THE  VAN  EYCKS  AND  OIL-PAINTING. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent,  is  a picture  which 
the  verger  points  out  to  strangers  with  even  more  than  the 
usual  emphasis.  It  constituted  one  of  those  portable  altar- 
pieces,  commonly  in  the  shape  of  triptychs,  with  which 
princes  and  wealthy  merchants  often  provided  themselves 
in  the  middle  ages.  These  pictures  are  on  panels  of  wood, 
and  are  so  contrived  that  two  side -doors,  or  wings,  shall 
exactly  fold  over  a larger  centre  division,  and  thus  secure 
the  whole  from  injury.  They  are  sometimes  small,  and 
sometimes  of  large  dimensions ; when  large,  the  folding- 
doors  are  divided  by  hinges,  and  the  pictures  are  accord- 
ingly in  five  divisions  instead  of  three,  and  come  under  the 
class  of  polyptychs,  or  pieces  of  many  leaves  : the  outer  side 
of  the  folding-doors  is  also  occasionally  painted. 

The  picture  at  St.  Bavon’s  is  of  this  latter  description, 
but  the  church  now  possesses  only  the  centre  portions  of 
this  picture,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  The 
subject  is  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  and  the  painters 
were  two  brothers,  Hubert  and  John  Yan  Eyck,  of  Bruges. 
This  picture  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  impasto , or  for 
the  beautiful  character  of  its  surface,  but  is  particularly 
distinguished  as  the  earliest  great  example  of  a method  of 
painting  which  quite  revolutionised  the  practice  of  the  art 
in  Europe — it  is  one  of  the  oldest  oil-pictures  properly  so 
called. 

Hubert  Yan  Eyck  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  in 
tempering  colours  made  use  of  oils  and  resin , instead  of 
gum  and  water,  or  egg,  size,  and  the  sap  of  plants ; and  to  a 
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brief  description  of  the  celebrated  picture  just  mentioned, 
we  will  attach  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  oil-painting  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  method  in 
Italy.  It  is  a subject  that  has  raised  very  much  discussion 
in  Europe,  but  has  now,  perhaps,  through  some  recent  dis- 
coveries, and  through  the  labours  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
in  his  excellent  work  “Materials  for  a History  of  Oil- 
Painting,”  satisfactorily  closed  in  favour  of  the  original 
account  of  Yasari,  and  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Yan  Eycks. 

The  Yan  Eycks  appear  to  have  settled  finally  at  Bruges; 
whether  they  were  born  there,  is  uncertain.  There  were 
four  of  them,  three  brothers  and  a sister ; Hubert,  John, 
Lambert,  and  Margaret ; all  painters,  and  they  appear  to 
have  executed  commissions  in  common.  Hubert  was  much 
older  than  the  others,  he  was  born  about  the  year  1370; 
John  was  at  least  twenty  years  younger  than  Hubert,  and 
he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  July,  in  the  year  1441,  when 
his  elder  brother  had  been  dead  already  fifteen  years  : 
Hubert  died  at  Ghent  on  September  18,  1426.  These 
dates  are  important,  and  they  are  certain,  as  they  are 
derived  from  official  documents  published  by  the  Abbe 
Carton.*  Hubert  died  while  engaged  on  his  great  work 
the  “Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  which  was  continued  by 
John,  but  whether  in  Ghent  or  Bruges  is  not  known. 
John,  however,  bought  a house  in  Bruges  in  1430,  and 
that  city  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  family  from  that 
time.  The  death  of  Hubert,  the  completion  of  this  work  in 
1432  by  John,  and  the  residence  of  John  as  head  of  his 
family  at  Bruges,  have  all  contributed  to  identify  the  labours 
and  honours  of  the  whole  family  with  John  individually. 
Hence  in  foreign  countries,  John  was  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  new  method,  the  painter  of  the'  pictures  of  the 
family  imported  into  foreign  cities,  and  the  master  of  all 
* “ Les  Trois  Freres  Yan  Eyck,”  &c.  Bruges,  1848. 
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tlie  numerous  members  of  the  now  distinguished  school  of 
Bruges. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  or  unusual  in  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  this  explanation  sufficiently  clears  up  all  the 
difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  in  the  popular  his- 
tory of  oil-painting  from  the  days  of  Yasari  downwards, 
and  which  the  self-esteem  of  the  Italians  has  lately  endea- 
voured to  explode  as  a mere  fable,  owing  to  some  necessary 
contradictions  involved  in  a merely  vague  report.  This 
discovery  was  fixed  by  Yasari,  the  Italian  historian  of 
artists,  in  the  year  1410;  but  he  gave  the  invention  to  John 
instead  of  Hubert,  who  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
inventor,  from  the  difference  of  the  ages  of  the  painters,  if 
the  date  be  true. 

At  this  early  time,  although  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
England,  and  in  Italy,  colours  had  been  mixed  with  oil 
for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  it  had  never  been  the 
custom  to  execute  pictures  with  that  vehicle  ; these  were 
invariably  painted  with  what  are  called  body  colours,  which 
were  mixed  with  water,  tempered  with  egg,  size,  and  gums, 
and  this  medium  was  commonly  called  temper  a, — a term 
still  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  new  oil  medium.  These 
tempera  pictures,  then,  being  liable  to  injury,  and  having 
also  a dull  surface,  it  was  the  custom  to  heighten  and 
protect  with  an  oleo-resinous  varnish,  and  this  varnish  was 
not  of  the  best  manufacture  for  the  purpose,  not  being 
sufficiently  siccative ; and  painters  were  in  the  habit  of 
exposing  their  varnished  pictures  to  the  sunshine,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  rapidly  and  thoroughly  dried.  The  heat 
of  the  sun,  however,  appears  to  have  occasionally  caused 
the  panels  on  which  the  pictures  were  painted  to  warp  and 
split;  and  Hubert  Yan  Eyck,  to  obviate  the  risk  altogether, 
and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  varnishing,  discovered,  by 
various  experiments,  a more  drying  varnish,  and  eventually 
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mixed  the  colours  themselves,  with  this  in  the  first  instance, 
and  so  not  only  obviated  the  necessity  of  varnishing,  but 
thus,  by  at  once  producing  a brilliant  picture,  he  revolution- 
ised the  whole  practice  of  the  art  throughout  Europe.  Oleo- 
resinous  varnish  was  gradually  substituted  as  a vehicle  for 
the  ordinary  tempera,  within  little  more  than  half  a century, 
throughout  Italy.  It  must  be  emphatically  stated  that  the 
invention  of  the  Yan  Eycks  was  not  oxY-painting  but  var - 
msA-painting,  in  which,  however,  oil  was  the  vehicle  used ; 
and  this  varnish  took  the  place  of  the  old  favourite  vehicle 
of  the  yolk  and  white  of  egg  beaten  up  with  the  sap  of  the 
young  fig -branches,  a vehicle  still  employed  in  the  East. 

It  was  in  1420  that  Hubert  commenced  with  this  im- 
proved vehicle  his  magnificent  altar-piece  for  Judocus  or 
Josse  Yy dt,  for  his  family  chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  John, 
now  St.  Bavon,  in  Ghent. 

The  picture  is  a polyptych,  in  two  rows.  In  the  upper 
row  are  seven  subjects,  in  the  lower  five : the  upper  centre 
represents  God  the  Father;  on  his  right,  the  Yirgin,  a choir 
of  angels,  and  Adam  ; on  his  left,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a 
choir  of  angels,  and  Eve  : the  lower  centre  represents  the 
actual  adoration  of  the  Lamb,  with  many  small  figures,  and 
on  either  side  processions  of  the  holy  hermits  and  pilgrims, 
the  just  warriors  and  upright  judges.  The  outer  sides  of 
the  wings,  also,  are  painted;  above,  in  the  centre,  the  Yirgin 
and  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  with  the  Erythraean 
and  Cumaean  Sibyls  kneeling  on  either  side  ; in  the  lower 
division,  portraits  of  Yy  dt  and  his  wife ; and  on  the  sides, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  chiaro- 
scuro. The  whole  polyptych  or  altar-piece  thus  containing 
twenty  pictures.  The  central  figures  of  the  Father,  the 
Yirgin,  and  the  Baptist,  are  of  life-size,  in  a large  style  for 
the  period,  and  admirable  in  colour  and  in  impasto : these 
figures  and  some  other  minor  compartments  were  executed 
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by  the  elder  brother  Hubert ; the  adoration  of  the  Lamb 
and  the  other  portions  were  painted  by  John.  The  work 
was  completed  on  May  6th,  1432 : this  date  is  preserved  in 
a chronogram  on  the  frame  of  the  picture. 

The  two  central  divisions  of  the  picture  are  all  that  now 
remain  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Bavon ; the  two  panels  con- 
taining Adam  and  Eve  were  put  away  by  the  priests,  on 
account  of  their  nudity,  but  are  still  at  Ghent,  the  remaining 
wings  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  Berlin  : that  with  the 
upright  judges  containing  portraits  of  the  two  painters. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  work  by  the  Allies  to  its 
original  site  (for  it  had  been  carried  away  with  many 
others  in  1794  to  the  Louvre),  in  1817,  the  priests,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop,  parted  with  the  side  portions  to 
M.  Nieuwenhuys,  the  picture-dealer,  for  the  insignificant 
sum  of  6000  francs,  about  240/. ; and  this  gentleman  sold 
them,  with  a few  other  old  pictures,  to  Mr.  Solly,  an  Eng- 
lish collector,  for  100,000  francs,  or  4000/.  sterling.  They 
ultimately  passed,  with  that  gentleman’s  whole  collection, 
into  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  500,000 
thalers,  or  75,000/. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  so  remarkable  and  valuable  a 
work  should  have  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fanaticism 
and  war,  to  be  eventually  mutilated  and  dispersed  by  those 
who  had  it  in  trust  from  its  origin  downwards.  Philip  II.  so 
far  respected  the  rights  of  property,  as  to  go  to  a very  great 
expense  in  having  it  copied  by  Michael  Cocxie : this  copy 
was  finished  in  1559,  after  two  years  of  uninterrupted 
labour,  and  for  which  Cocxie  was  paid  4000  florins,  or 
about  400/.  sterling.  When  painting  his  copy  Cocxie  com- 
plained to  Philip  that  he  could  not  procure  a sufficiently 
good  blue  for  the  Virgin’s  drapery,  upon  which  the  king 
wrote  to  Venice  to  Titian  for  some  ultramarine,  which 
Cocxie  duly  received ; and  he  used  a quantity  to  the  value 
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of  thirty-two  ducats,  over  the  blue  mantle  alone  of  the 
Virgin.  This  copy  remained  long  in  the  chapel  of  the  old 
palace  of  Madrid,  whence  it  was  removed  during  the  French 
occupation  of  Spain  by  General  Belliard  to  Brussels.  Like 
its  original,  this  picture,  too,  has  now  been  dispersed  : the 
two  centre  pieces  are  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  ; the  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Baptist  are  in  the  gallery  at  Munich  ; 
and  the  blue  dress  is,  indeed,  beautiful  in  its  colour  : the 
other  portions  are  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  Hague. 

This  admirable  picture  at  Ghent,  now  upwards  of  420 
years  old,  is  still  nearly  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  first 
executed,  and  is  certainly  in  better  condition  than  many 
English  pictures  executed  within  the  present  century.  We 
have  a fine  example  of  the  durability  of  the  Van  Eyck 
paintings,  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  a picture,  perhaps  of 
John  himself  and  his  wife,  painted  in  1434,  and  still  perfect. 
The  beautiful  works  of  Etty,  of  Turner,  those  of  Hilton,  and 
some  of  those  even  of  Wilkie,  are  already  showing  alarming 
symptoms  of  decay,  for  which  there  is  no  other  reason  than 
the  neglect  of  a proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the  vehicle 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  colours.  The  pictures  of  the 
V an  Eycks  will  be,  centuries  hence,  in  much  the  same  excel- 
lent condition  that  they  are  at  present,  while  some  of  the 
best  works  of  our  painters  will  scarcely  survive  the  century. 
What  the  vehicle  of  the  Van  Eycks  was  is  not  known.  It 
was  oleo-resinous,  was  used  sparingly,  and  the  colours  were 
laid  on  with  extreme  care  : the  special  mixture  of  oils  and 
resins,  whether  linseed,  poppy,  or  nut,  amber,  copal,  San- 
darac,  mastic,  or  purified  turpentine,  not  their  use , was  the 
particular  invention  of  Hubert ; with  this  medium,  oils  and 
other  mixtures , the  Van  Eycks  tempered  their  colours  ; and 
such  was  their  gloss,  that  the  pictures  required  no  varnish 
afterwards.  The  beautiful  effect  of  their  pictures  could  not 
but  attract  notice,  and  the  method  spread  so  rapidly,  that, 
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as  early  as  1417,  other  masters  were  practising  it.  The 
time  generally  assigned  to  the  invention  of  the  improvement 
is,  as  stated,  1410. 

The  reputation  of  John  Yan  Eyck  was  so  great,  that  his 
pictures  were  carried  to  foreign  parts.  Some  of  these 
pictures  were  carried  as  far  as  Naples,  and  that  city  now 
possesses  three  works  attributed  to  John  Yan  Eyck  : — the 
“ Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  in  the  church  of  the  Gastello 
Nuovo ; the  “ Descent  from  the  Cross,”  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Domenico  ; and  “ St.  Jerome,”  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. 

The  “ Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  in  the 'Gastello  Nuovo,  is 
the  picture  to  which  the  following  story  is  attached.  Anto- 
nello  degl’  Antoni,  a young  painter  of  Messina,  had  visited 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies  : this  was 
about  the  year  1442,  as  Alphonso  was  then  King  of  Naples ; 
and  Antonello  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  It  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  King  Alphonso  that  Antonello  of 
Messina  saw  the  picture  of  the  “ Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  of 
wonderful  impasto , and  evidently  executed  in  some  new 
method.  Antonello  at  once  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to 
learn  of  John  of  Bruges,  its  painter,  the  secret  of  this  new 
method.  He  may  have  arrived  in  Bruges  in  the  same  year, 
or  even  a year  or  two  later,  but,  at  any  rate,  according  to 
Yasari’s  story,  he  must  have  arrived  after  the  death  of  John 
Yan  Eyck,  who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Donatus  in 
July  1441.  Antonello,  therefore,  was  not  a scholar  of  John 
Yan  Eyck,  yet  he  may  have  easily  acquired  all  he  desired  in 
John’s  house,  in  which  his  widow  was  still  dwelling,  and 
probably  not  only  his  brother  Lambert,  but  also  his  sister 
Margaret.  That  the  school,  or  firm,  of  the  Yan  Eycks,  was 
still  continued,  we  know  from  documentary  evidence,  and 
Antonello  could  acquire  the  method  as  well  from  Lambert  as 
from  John  ; and  this  he  doubtless  did.  The  works  of  all 
the  brothers  were,  as  already  mentioned,  identified  with  the 
1 c c 
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name  of  John,  as  the  most  celebrated  ; and  this  took  place 
in  Flanders  itself,  even  four  years  after  the  death  of  that 
celebrated  painter  : a picture  painted  in  1445  by  Lambert 
for  St.  Martin’s  at  Ypres  was  recorded  as  the  work  of  John. 

It  was  about  the  year  1445,  therefore,  that  Antonello 
acquired  this  new  method  of  painting ; and  in  some  period 
between  1445  and  1450,  he  left  Flanders,  returned  to  Italy, 
and  visited  Venice  ; on  which  occasion  it  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  painted  many  pictures,  but  he  communi- 
cated his  new  method  to  Domenico  of  Venice,  known  as 
Domenico  Veneziano  ; and  the  first  oil  pictures  that  we 
know  of  being  publicly  executed  in  Italy  were  those,  long 
since  perished,  of  the  Fortinari  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  at  Florence,  painted  by  Domenico  Veneziano  and 
Andrea  del  Castagno,  about  the  year  1460. 

Up  to  this  time,  though  no  secret  in  Flanders,  the  method 
appears  to  have  been  kept  a secret  in  Italy,  and  its  pos- 
session cost  Domenico  Veneziano  his  life.  The  artists 
painted  in  their  respective  manners, — Domenico  in  oil  and 
Andrea  in  fresco  or  tempera  ; when  the  superior  brilliancy 
of  the  work  of  Domenico  attracted  public  attention,  and 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Andrea.  Andrea,  however,  soon 
contrived  to  draw  his  secret  from  Domenico,  and  they 
worked  on  well  for  a time  ; but  it  appears  that  he  early 
conceived  the  infamous  idea  of  destroying  Domenico,  and 
thus  being  the  sole  possessor  of  so  valuable  a secret ; 
although  the  superior  effect  of  Domenico’s  colouring  and 
the  praises  he  acquired  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  in- 
citing causes  to  the  crime.  Domenico  was  a good  performer 
on  the  lute,  and  occasionally,  after  the  completion  of  their 
daily  task  in  the  Portinari  Chapel,  they  spent  the  evening 
together  as  intimate  friends,  Domenico  enhancing  the  plea- 
sures of  the  evening  by  his  musical  attainments.  It  was 
one  evening,  about  the  year  1464,  at  latest,  most  pro- 
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bably  earlier,  when  Domenico  took  his  lute  and  requested 
Andrea  to  join  him,  but  Andrea  pleaded  his  anxiety  to 
complete  a certain  portion  of  his  work  before  desisting, 
and  declined  accompanying  his  friend.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever,  was  Domenico  gone,  than  Andrea  left  also,  waylaid 
him,  struck  him  severely  on  the  head  with  a piece  of 
lead,  and  returned  to  his  work  in  the  chapel.  He  was  soon 
informed  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  his  friend  Do- 
menico ; he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  the  unsuspecting  Do- 
menico died  in  the  arms  of  his  treacherous  companion. 
The  story  was  first  disclosed  by  Andrea  on  his  death-bed ; 
and  ever  since  he  has  been  distinguished  by  the  just  title  of 
“ Castagno  the  infamous.”  The  works  of  Domenico  were  left 
unfinished. 

Antonello  himself  seems  to  have  done  little  to  disse- 
minate the  new  method  for  some  years  p though  he  even- 
tually established  it  at  Venice,  where  Bartolomeo  Vivarini 
painted  a picture  in  oil  in  the  year  1473.  This  was  at  the 
period  of  Antonello’s  second  visit  to  that  city.  The  earliest 
of  Antonello’s  known  pictures,  preserved,  is  in  the  Academy 
at  Antwerp,  and  bears  the  date  1475.  Its  subject  is  the 
Crucifixion,  and  it  is  an  inferior  work  : it  is  painted  on  a 
small  panel  of  wild  chestnut,  and  was  probably  executed  at 
Venice. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  history  of  a complete  revo- 
lution in  the  practice  of  painting  ; but  it  must  be  again 
clearly  stated  that  this  discovery  of  the  family  of  the  Van 
Eycks  at  Bruges,  and  introduced  into  Italy  by  Antonello  of 
Messina,  was  not  the  mere  mixing  of  colours  with  oil,  but 
the  acquisition  of  a valuable  oleo-resinous  medium.  Vasari 
expressly  mentions  that  Van  Eyck,  by  boiling  linseed,  poppy, 
and  nut  oils,  with  other  mixtures,  obtained  that  varnish , 
which  not  only  he,  but  every  painter  in  the  world,  had  long 
desired. 
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Oil-painting  is  now  general  throughout  Europe  ; but  it 
was  long  before  tempera  painting  was  given  up  even  in 
Flanders.  It  may  appear  remarkable  that  at  present  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  the  special  practice  of  the  Van  Eycks 
with  any  present  method,  though  it  must  doubtless  be  pre- 
served in  the  Low  Countries  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
common  method  with  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  pre- 
vious to  Eubens  and  Eembrandt  was  an  extremely  slight 
modification  of  it.  The  modifications  of  individual  practice 
will  be  incessant ; and  it  is  the  search  after  new  facilities 
supposed  to  be  acquired  by  new  vehicles  which  has  been 
the  destruction  of  modern  practice  ; present  effect  super- 
seding all  consideration  of  durability  : some  modern  pictures 
contain  as  much  vehicle  in  themselves  as  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  all  the  pictures  painted  by  the  whole  family  of 
the  Van  Eycks  put  together.  Every  unnecessary  touch  in 
a picture  is  an  injury  to  it ; it  is  a perpetual  incumbrance 
exposed  to  perpetual  risk  ; the  upper  surface  being  destroyed 
by  an  under  surface  in,  perhaps,  all  cases.  The  most  obvious 
lesson  taught  by  the  great  work  we  have  had  under  consi- 
deration is  that,  whatever  they  may  be,  painters  should  be 
sparing  with  the  vehicles  in  which  they  mix  their  colours. 
The  impasto  of  early  Venetian  pictures  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  “ Adoration  of  the  Lamb  ” at  Ghent,  the  works  of 
the  Vivarini,  the  Bellini,  and  the  earliest  works  of  Titian, 
painted  with  a very  similar  vehicle,  and  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  it,  are  still  in  a perfect  state,  while  later 
works  of  the  Venetians,  as  of  the  Flemings,*  and  of  our  own 
painters,  who  have  sacrificed  almost  every  other  quality  to 
expedition  and  effect,  are  already  half  obliterated,  and  are 
only  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  race  of  decay. 
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“ THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.” 

Edward  Gibbon  was  a sickly  child,  and, — often  confined 
to  his  bed  whilst  his  companions  were  romping,  — books 
became  the  chief  solace  of  his  lonely  hours.  It  was  the 
middle  of  last  century  when  “ The  Universal  History”  was 
in  course  of  publication,  and  its  new  volumes,  as  they 
successively  appeared,  were  the  most  welcome  of  visitors  in 
the  young  invalid’s  chamber.  They  awakened  a taste,  for 
the  gratification  of  which  the  materials  were  more  ample 
than  dainty ; and  “ many  crude  lumps  of  Speed,  Rapin, 
Mezeray,  Davila,  Father  Paul,  &c.,  were  devoured  like  so 
many  novels.”  And  soon  the  intellectual  vivacity,  which 
usually  urges  a delicate  youth  into  some  path  of  scholar- 
ship, conducted  young  Gibbon  to  the  historical  ascent  of 
Parnassus. 

Walter  Scott  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  was  taking 
his  first  excursion  on  a pony  of  his  own,  when  the  vale  of 
Perth  burst  upon  his  view.  “ I recollect,”  he  says,  “ pulling 
up  the  reins  without  meaning  to  do  so,  and  gazing  on  the 
scene  before  me  as  if  I had  been  afraid  it  would  shift  before 
I could  distinctly  observe  its  different  parts,  or  convince  my- 
self that  what  I saw  was  real.  Since  that  hour  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  inimitable  landscape  has  possessed  the  strongest 
influence  over  my  mind,  and  retained  its  place  as  a memo- 
rable thing.”  And  it  is  with  similar  interest  that  we  read 
Gibbon’s  experiences  when,  also  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  got 
the  first  glimpse  of  that  mighty  panorama  of  which  he  was 
to  become  the  peerless  painter.  “ In  the  summer  of  1751  I 
accompanied  my  father  on  a visit  to  Mr.  Hoare’s,  in  Wilt- 
shire ; but  I was  less  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  Stour- 
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head  than  with  discovering  in  the  library  a common  book, 
the  ‘ Continuation  of  Echard’s  Roman  History.’  To  me  the 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  Constantine  were  absolutely  new; 
and  I was  immersed  in  the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the 
Danube  when  the  summons  of  the  dinner-bell  reluctantly 
dragged  me  from  my  intellectual  feast.  This  transient 
glance  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to  appease  my  curio- 
sity ; and  as  soon  as  I returned  to  Bath,  I procured  the 
second  and  third  volumes  of  Ho wel’s  4 History  of  the  World,’ 
which  exhibit  the  Byzantine  period  on  a larger  scale. 
Mahomet  and  his  Saracens  soon  fixed  my  attention ; and 
some  instinct  of  criticism  directed  me  to  the  genuine 
sources.  Before  I was  sixteen,  I had  exhausted  all  that 
could  be  learned  in  English  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  the 
Tartars  and  Turks ; and  the  same  ardour  urged  me  to  guess 
at  the  French  of  D’Herbelot,  and  to  construe  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  Pocock’s  ‘ Abulfaragius.’  ” And  thus,  at  the  most 
susceptible  period  of  existence,  there  rushed  into  these 
enthusiastic  spirits  a tumult  of  delightful  ideas  and  brilliant 
realisations,  which  were  destined  to  arrange  themselves  and 
reappear  as  the  finest  creations  of  genius.  From  the  pages 
of  Echard,  and  from  the  Links  of  Tay,  the  same  germs  of 
great  thought  arise  and  alight  on  every  reader  who  opens 
the  volume,  on  every  tourist  who  takes  a look  from  the 
Wicks  of  Baigley ; but  the  mind  had  need  to  be  a good  and 
virgin  soil  if  the  ethereal  seeds  are  to  spring  up  in  produc- 
tions as  exquisite  as  “ The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,”  or  as  stately 
as  “ The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

In  the  progress  of  years  the  young  Londoner  outgrew 
his  earlier  ailments,  and  enjoyed  that  firm  health  so  rare 
among  book-worms,  yet  so  essential  to  intellectual  ascend- 
ancy. For  although  a club-foot  or  a weakly  constitution 
is  often  the  means  of  directing  into  literary  channels  the 
energy  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  off  in  yachting 
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or  tiger-hunting,  it  is  little  which  genius  can  achieve  if 
mated  for  life  to  shattered  nerves  or  a bad  digestion.  And 
there  was  truth  as  well  as  humour  in  the  Last  Minstrel’s 
admission,  when  he  gave  the  credit  of  his  marvellous 
exploits  to  sound  sleep  and  a superior  peptic  apparatus. 
Occasional  verses  and  magazine  essays  may  be  thrown  off 
in  bright  intervals  by  the  victim  of  all  the  “ pathies but 
the  architect  of  a great  intellectual  pyramid, — the  builder 
of  an  epic  or  a “ Novum  Organon,”  and  still  more,  the 
constructor  of  a first-rate  history, — had  need  to  be  hale  as 
a fish  and  strong  as  a lion.  It  was  in  the  camp,  and  in  the 
unwelcome  activities  of  the  local  militia,  that  Gibbon’s 
frame  got  the  confirmation  and  case-hardening  which  fitted 
it  for  the  toils  of  herculean  authorship. 

Whilst  still  a youth  at  college  he  was  haunted  by  pro- 
jects of  historical  composition  ; and  from  time  to  time  he 
made  commencements  on  “ The  Age  of  Sesostris,”  “ The 
Revolutions  of  Switzerland,”  “ The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh but  was  happily  led  to  desist  before  cross- 
ing the  Rubicon  of  Paternoster  Row.  In  the  meanwhile, 
obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  went  on  amassing  anti- 
quarian and  geographical  information,  till  he  was  thoroughly 
at  home  in  each  of  the  by-gone  Europes ; and  journeys  in 
France  and  Italy  gave  the  freshness  of  a personal  familiarity 
to  the  scenes  of  great  transactions.  But  it  was  not  till  his 
twenty -seventh  year  that  the  idea  dawned  on  his  imagina- 
tion which,  by  concentrating  all  his  powers  on  one  great 
purpose,  gave  a delightful  occupation  to  his  days,  and 
secured  for  his  name  a deathless  celebrity. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  the  origin  of  a 
famous  book ; and  although  a big  book  is  not  always  a great 
one,  when,  in  the  last  volume  of  a ponderous  but  well-known 
“ History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  we  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  we  confess  that  for  the  moment  that  big 
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book  looked  noble,  and  all  of  a sudden  we  felt  a respect  for 
its  author.  After  describing  the  magnificent  review  by  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  in  Paris,  the  narrator  adds : — “ Among  the 
countless  multitude  whom  the  extraordinary  events  of  the 
period  had  drawn  together  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  the 
French  capital,  and  the  brilliancy  of  this  spectacle  had  con- 
centrated in  one  spot,  was  one  young  man,  who  had  watched 
with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the  war  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  and  who,  having  hurried  from  his  paternal  roof 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  first  cessation  of  hostilities,  then  con- 
ceived the  first  idea  of  narrating  its  events  ; and  amidst  its 
wonders  inhaled  that  ardent  spirit,  that  deep  enthusiasm, 
which,  sustaining  him  through  fifteen  subsequent  years  of 
travelling  and  study,  and  fifteen  more  of  composition,  has 
at  length  realised  itself  in  the  present  history.”  A purpose 
so  conceived  and  a ruling  passion  thus  sustained  have  a 
grandeur  quite  heroic ; and,  could  they  have  cleared  preju- 
dice from  the  author’s  eyes,  and  lent  some  grace  to  his  style, 
they  would  have  converted  into  an  illustrious  literary  monu- 
ment a work  which,  as  it  stands,  has  only  the  front  elevation 
of  a palace,  with  the  arrangements  of  a barrack  and  the 
contents  of  a vast  magazine. 

“ It  was  at  Rome,”  says  Gibbon,  “ on  the  15th  of  October, 
1764,  as  I sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (then  a church  of  the  Franciscans),  that  the  idea  of 
writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  my 
mind.”  By-and-bye  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  expanded 
into  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire;  and,  as  the  plan 
grew  more  and  more  definite,  the  favoured  seer  addressed 
himself  to  its  execution  with  a deepening  devotion.  He  pur- 
chased the  Theodosian  Code,  and,  with  a gold-finder’s  eager- 
ness, from  mountains  of  folios,  — from  the  Annals  of  Mura- 
tori,  Baronius,  and  other  alluvial  compilers,  and  from  the 
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hard  and  quartzose  matrix  of  Fathers  and  Jurists,  — he 
sifted  out  every  fact  which  could  illustrate  the  politics, 
the  commerce,  the  leading  characters,  and  the  ways  of  that 
long-departed  time. 

At  last  a commencement  was  made  of  the  actual  compo- 
sition ; but  it  was  long  before  the  fastidious  author  could  hit 
the  desired  medium  “ between  a dull  chronicle  and  a rheto- 
rical declamation.”  The  second  and  third  chapters  were 
written  over  twice,  and  the  opening  chapter  thrice ; and  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  were  cut  down  from  the  size  of  a 
volume  to  a hundred  pages  before  the  writer  could  regard 
them  with  any  satisfaction.  We  doubt  if  he  was  correct  in 
his  theory  as  to  the  “ middle  tone  ” of  history.  It  would 
surely  be  better  to  let  the  style  rise  and  fall  with  the  sub- 
ject, than  to  sing  in  the  same  heroic  cadence  the  gossip  of  a 
court  and  the  conflagration  of  a capital.  Relieved  by  no 
flashes  of  wit  nor  any  touches  of  tenderness, — for  flippancy 
is  not  wit,  and  sentiment  is  a poor  substitute  for  genuine 
feeling, — Gibbon’s  stately  tramp  grows  oppressively  mono- 
tonous. By  some  compared  to  a military  port,  to  us  it  only 
suggests  the  gait  of  a Hampshire  militia-man.  Toes  out, 
arms  in,  chin  raised,  it  looks  conscious  of  being  looked  at, 
and  is  never  so  stiff  as  when  “ standing  at  ease.”  A good 
style  is  like  the  movements  of  a thorough-bred  gentleman, 
never  making  you  wonder  who  taught  him  his  steps ; or 
rather  like  those  of  a man  whose  native  refinement  is  the 
inner  music  coming  out  in  graceful  and  various  action. 
Daniel  Defoe  and  David  Hume  are  able  to  walk ; Edward 
Gibbon  constantly  marches,  and  even  in  a country  ramble 
he  remembers  the  uniform  and  stalks  sublimely.  A little 
variety  would  be  a great  relief ; and,  if  such  dignity  must 
not  unbend  to  a social  saunter,  you  often  wish  that  he  would 
quicken  his  pace  and  get  over  the  ground  more  lightly. 
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The  first  quarto  made  its  appearance  in  February  1776, 
and  was  received  with  such  ardour  that  in  a few  months  a 
second  and  a third  edition  were  required  ; and  in  April 
1781  it  was  followed  by  volumes  second  and  third.  Soon 
afterwards  the  author  withdrew  to  a delightful  retreat  at 
Lausanne,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  a private  library  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
volumes,  and  had  all  the  inspiration  which  could  be  derived 
from  an  exhilarating  atmosphere  and  an  exquisite  prospect. 
Here  the  labour  of  four  years  completed  the  work  which 
had  absorbed  the  richest  results  of  twenty  years  of  travel, 
meditation,  and  reading.  In  a well-known  passage  of  his 
autobiography,  the  author  records  its  memorable  conclusion: 
“ It  was  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I wrote  the  last  lines  of 
the  last  page,  in  a summer-house  in  my  garden.  After 
laying  down  my  pen,  I took  several  turns  in  a covered  walk 
of  acacias,  which  commands  a prospect  of  the  country,  the 
lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky 
was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from 
the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I will  not  dissemble 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and, 
perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my 
mind,  by  the  idea  that  I had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that,  whatsoever  might 
be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian 
must  be  short  and  precarious.  I will  add  two  facts  which 
have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least 
of  five  quartos.  1.  My  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any 
intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a 
sheet  has  been  seen  by  any  human  eyes,  excepting  those  of 
the  author  and  the  printer.”  With  the  important  manuscript 
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the  victorious  student  hastened  to  London,  and  on  his  fifty- 
first  birthday,  May  8,  1788,  the  three  concluding  volumes 
were  published. 

Such  were  the  origin  and  progress  of  “ The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  whole,  the  most 
masterly  performance  of  the  Historic  Muse  of  England.  On 
its  mighty  canvass  are  projected  the  colossal  figures  of 
Constantine,  Justinian,  Belisarius,  Mahomet,  Charlemagne, 
Attila,  Saladin,  Zingis  Khan,  and  Gregory  the  Great ; and, 
as  its  vast  panorama  revolves,  we  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  the  pillage  of  Rome,  the  invasions  of 
the  Goths  and  the  Huns,  the  foundation  of  the  French 
monarchy,  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  progress  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  the  origin  of  Mahometanism,  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Saracens,  the  Crusades,  and  last  of  all,  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  ; the  whole  forming 
“ the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in  the  history 
of  mankind,”  and  possessing  an  importance  quite  peculiar 
as  the  historic  isthmus  along  which  the  world  that  once 
was  found  its  way  into  the  world  that  now  is,  and  which 
again  in  its  turn  may  be  passing  away. 

The  general  execution  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  its 
grandeur.  Where  individual  portraits  are  required,  they 
are  sketched  with  firmness  and  precision ; the  several  groups 
are  arranged  with  consummate  skill ; and  the  impression  of 
general  magnificence  is  not  impaired,  but  enhanced  by  the 
elaboration  of  accurate  details.  And  although  its  veracity 
has  often  been  assailed,  and  the  writer  has  been  accused  of 
quoting  authorities  which  he  never  consulted,  we  believe 
that  the  critics  best  qualified  to  judge  are  the  most  impressed 
with  the  historian’s  research  and  industry. 

His  faults  were  neither  incompetence  nor  idleness.  The 
fatal  one  was  “ an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,”  excluding  from 
the  scene  that  pervasive  and  all -controlling  Power  which 
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imparts  to  events  their  deep  significance,  and  which  gives 
to  the  devout  student  of  human  history  his  strongest  con- 
solation. To  say  nothing  of  the  unfairness  and  transparent 
animus  of  those  passages  which  touch  on  Christianity,  the 
tone  of  the  book  is  entirely  destroyed  by  its  author’s 
levity.  Not  only  do  the  innuendoes  and  irony  of  the  free- 
thinker suggest  doubts  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness  - 
bearer,  but  they  are  sadly  inconsistent  with  his  own 
standard  of  historic  dignity.  Nor  can  a heartless  book  be 
entirely  popular.  Irreligion  is  inhumane  ; and,  with  affec- 
tions constitutionally  languid,  Gibbon  had  not  the  benevo- 
lence which  is  inspired  by  the  Gospel.  Without  being  a 
misanthrope,  he  is  an  evident  egotist,  and  so  faintly  is  he 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  species,  that  he  can  get  no 
hold  on  the  reader’s  sympathy.  Whilst  admiring  the  glowing 
tints  of  the  picture,  the  student  complains  of  the  coldness  of 
the  gallery,  and  is  reminded  by  incipient  rigours  not  to 
protract  his  stay  in  such  a comfortless  clime. 

Nor  can  any  language  sufficiently  reprobate  those  pass- 
ages which  make  it  so  needful  that  Gibbon  should  be 
decently  edited.  Their  appearance  in  the  original  work 
amply  accounts  for  the  writer’s  hatred  of  Christianity.  But 
if  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
rancour  of  a spirit  so  impure,  happily  modern  society  has  no 
toleration  for  rancour  thus  aroused.  Able  men,  like  Byron 
and  Gibbon,  who  thirst  for  posthumous  fame,  would  do  well 
to  remember  that  of  all  paths  to  oblivion  a book’s  surest 
road  is  its  own  immorality.  The  wine  may  be  good,  but  no 
one  will  drink  it  if  a musk-rat  has  made  free  with  the  bottle. 
And  although  Christianity  can  very  well  afford  to  preserve 
the  two  famous  chapters  as  the  sword  of  a vanquished 
Goliath,  the  sanatory  commissioners  must  remove  the  offen- 
sive materials  which  an  unscrupulous  enemy  has  collected 
in  order  to  taint  our  moral  atmosphere. 
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With  all  these  abatements,  — and  they  are  abundantly 
grave, — it  may  be  questioned  if  any  modern  has  produced 
a work  at  once  so  profound  and  so  popular,  so  extensive  and 
yet  so  well  sustained,  so  charming  in  its  episodes,  and  so 
commanding  in  the  interest  of  its  leading  narrations.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  connects  Ancient  History 
with  Modern,  and  takes  us  back  to  the  cradle  of  our  existing 
civilisation,  no  national  history  can  equal  its  importance. 
The  sequel  to  Polybius,  Josephus,  and  Tacitus,  it  is  the 
proper  introduction  to  De  Thou  and  Sismondi,  to  Pobertson 
and  Hume ; and  the  man  who,  from  its  eminence,  makes  a 
good  map  of  the  horizon  will  have  landmarks  wherever  he 
goes.  J.  H. 
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The  most  conspicuous  light  remaining  in  the  literature 
of  our  Northern  capital  has  disappeared.  The  “ Isle  of 
Palms  ” and  the  “ City  of  the  Plague  ” will  take  a perma- 
nent place  in  English  poetry  ; but  much  of  Professor  Wil- 
son’s fame  was  of  that  kind  which  passes  away  with  the 
coeval  generation.  With  exuberant  spirits  and  extraor- 
dinary physical  powers,  in  his  twofold  calling  as  lecturer 
on  Moral  Philosophy  and  as  the  “ Christopher  North  ” of 
“ Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  he  led  a sort  of  extempore  exist- 
ence, pouring  forth  in  floods  of  dazzling  diction  the  literary 
criticism  and  political  sagacity,  the  satire  and  the  tender- 
ness, the  fun  and  the  philosophy,  of  which  there  were  few 
larger  holders  and  not  one  more  generous  prodigal ; and  he 
was  repaid  on  the  instant  with  the  plaudits  of  an  enthusiastic 
class-room  or  the  suffused  eyes  and  resounding  laughter  of 
ten  thousand  readers.  The  terror  of  pedants  and  a grim 
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foe  to  free-traders,  the  “ Noctes  ” were  a sort  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  in  which  he  patrolled,  ready  to  do  battle  with  all 
presumptuous  intruders ; and  many  a literary  upstart,  and 
eke  many  a Whig  lawyer,  had  long  reason  to  remember  the 
weight  of  his  quarter-staff.  But  such  was  his  sympathy 
with  everything  human,  and  so  unmistakeable  was  the  kind- 
heartedness  which  mingled  with  his  wildest  mischief,  that 
betwixt  himself  and  many  of  his  victims  there  subsisted  to  the 
last  unbroken  good  humour  ; nor  were  the  instances  few  where 
his  ardent  temperament  led  him  to  admire  and  to  praise  far 
beyond  the  merits  of  his  author  or  the  verdict  of  a less 
generous  public.  In  the  hey-day  of  “ Maga,”  the  first  of 
the  month  was  a sort  of  illumination  in  which  the  firmament 
of  “ Auld  Reekie  ” blazed  with  rockets  and  Roman  candles, 
and  its  streets  were  all  flashing  with  crackers  and  squibs ; 
and  though  much  of  the  point  is  now  lost  amidst  forgotten 
personalities,  these  early  volumes  will  always  be  a rare  repo- 
sitory of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  rich  poetic  criticism,  and  a 
prized  memorial  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  genial  of  our 
modern  rliapsodists.  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  at  Paisley  May 
19,  1785,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  April  3,  1854.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Thomas  Brown  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
in  1820. 

The  same  month  has  deprived  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh of  its  oldest  Professor,  and  mineralogical  science  of 
its  oldest  surviving  patriarch.  Mr.  Jameson  was  an  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  Werner,  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  sur- 
render the  geological  theories  of  his  admired  and  eloquent 
master.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  Edin- 
burgh for  fifty  years ; and  in  its  Museum,  and  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Journal  which  he  edited,  as  well  as  in  his  separate 
treatises,  he  has  left  memorials  of  a mind,  which  in  the 
field  of  Natural  History  was  almost  encyclopedic,  and  which 
had  the  merit  of  being  pre-eminently  orderly  and  systematic. 
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Mr.  George  Newport  died  at  London  on  the  6th  of 
April.  By  profession  a surgeon,  he  eventually  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  researches  in  the  physiology  and 
structure  of  animals,  more  especially  insects.  A paper  on 
the  nervous  system  of  the  Privet  Hawk-Moth  ( Sphinx 
Ligustri\  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, at  once  placed  his  name  alongside  of  Lyonet,  whose 
dissections  of  the  Cossus  ligniperda  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  that  has  since  been  accomplished  in  insect  anatomy. 
Mr.  Newport  was  latterly  engaged  in  a series  of  physiolo- 
gical investigations,  which  his  death  leaves  incomplete. 
With  a view  to  some  experiments,  he  had  been  collecting 
live  frogs  in  marshy  ground,  and  contracted  a fever, — the 
fatal  termination  of  which  has  added  his  name  to  the  long 
list  of  the  “ martyrs  of  science.” 

The  last  number  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review”  contains  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  “ Consumption  of  Food  in  the  United 
Kingdom.”  It  strikingly  exhibits  the  rising  standard  of 
comfort  in  the  community  as  indicated  in  the  average  supply 
of  food  to  each  person.  Thus,  each  inhabitant  of  the  island 
consumed  of  the  following  articles  at  the  periods  named  : — 


1833. 

1843. 

1853. 

Bread,  stated  in  bushels  of  wheat  . . 

. . 8 

8 

10J 

Sugar,  in  lbs 

. . 18 

16 

30 

Coffee,  in  ounces 

16 

20J 

Tea,  in  ounces 

. . 19 

22 

34 

In  other  words,  Free -trade  has 

“ Added  nearly  a third  to  our  Bread, 

Nearly  doubled  our  Sugar, 

Added  a third  to  our  Coffee, 

And  nearly  doubled  our  Tea.” 

It  is  also  a remarkable  fact,  not  noticed  in  the  Review, 
that  although  a hundred  millions  worth  of  gold  has  been 
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added  to  the  market  of  the  world  within  the  last  five  years, 
there  is  no  depreciation  in  the  value  of  that  metal : proving 
that  the  increase  of  commodities  must  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  currency  : — in  other  words,  that  a hundred 
millions  of  pounds’  worth  of  comforts  must  have  been  added 
to  the  world’s  store  within  these  years. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  entirely  superior  to  the 
common  distaste  at  printed  sermons.  Yet  who  can  help  reading 
the  discourses  of  Taylor  and  Barrow,  Horsley  and  Chalmers? 
Occasionally,  too,  volumes  come  forth  which  conquer  our  pre- 
judice; and  of  late  we  have  met  with  some  which  even  in  print' 
are  so  interesting  that  we  envy  the  original  hearers.  Of 
these,  the  most  life-like  and  speaking  is  Mr.  Jay’s  “ Female 
Characters  of  Scripture.”  Mr.  Bradley  has  added  to  his 
series  “ The  Trials,  Duties,  and  Encouragements  of  the 
Christian  Life,” — as  lucid,  as  exhaustive,  as  evangelical  in 
sentiment,  and  as  charming  in  style,  as  any  that  went  before. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  produced  a “ Biography  of  Samson,”  in  which 
the  giant  is  depicted  with  the  mystic  touches  and  the 
shadowy  grandeur  of  Rembrandt  ; and  if  there  be  any 
fault  at  all,  it  is  the  fault  of  a hero’s  biographer, — excess  of 
affection.  Of  Dr.  Gordon’s  lofty  intellect  we  have  the 
worthy  memorial  in  “ Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient 
Church : an  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Divine  Grace, 
as  unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.”  And  though 
nothing  can  reproduce  the  flash  of  an  eagle’s  eye  or  the 
voice  of  a son  of  thunder,  a work  so  judicious  as  this,  so 
fraught  with  matures!  wisdom,  and  so  superior  to  all  freaks 
of  fancy,  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  love  the  Bible 
already,  and  who  wish  to  love  it  more. 


PI,  III. 


Folypifera. 
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No.  III.  ( continued .) 

POLYPIFEPvA. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  buds  continually  put  forth  from 
the  sides  of  the  Hydra,  instead  of  falling  off  to  commence  a 
new  and  isolated  existence,  remained  permanently  attached 
to  the  parent  stock,  giving  forth  in  their  turn  buds,  becom- 
ing permanent  branches.  We  should  then  have  the  essential 
form  of  a compound  polype  ; such,  for  example,  as  that  of 
the  great  marine  family,  Sertulariadce.  Here  we  find  the 
germ  first  developing  a single  Hydra-like  polype,  consisting 
of  a slender  stem  or  body  of  granular  flesh,  enclosing  a 
stomachal  cavity,  the  orifice  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  sensitive  tentacles.  Soon,  however,  a lateral  bud 
projects,  which  shoots  upward  and  developes  a similar  head 
of  tentacles,  while,  from  the  side  of  this,  another  shoot  still 
carries  up  the  rising  stem,  which  assumes  a plant-like  con- 
dition of  branching  stalks,  with  many  lateral  tentacled  buds. 
It  is  true  that  in  these  marine  species  we  commonly  find  an 
additional  structure,  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  fresh- 
water Hydra  : — the  whole  compound  animal  is  enclosed  in  a 
tube  of  transparent  substance,  somewhat  flexible  though 
firm,  resembling  horn,  an  exudation  from  the  gelatinous 
integument ; and  this  tube,  at  every  bud,  takes  the  form  of 
an  open  cell  or  cup  (varying  much  in  shape  according  to 
the  species),  into  the  cavity  of  which  each  individual  po- 
lype-head can  withdraw  itself  on  alarm,  and  from  the  orifice 
of  which  it  protrudes  and  expands  when  seeking  prey. 

In  the  accompanying  Plate,  the  figure  a represents  one 
of  the  most  regular  of  these  species  ; and,  therefore,  one 
1 D D 
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whose  construction  is  peculiarly  intelligible.  It  is  a group 
of  the  polype  named  Laomedea  geniculata , very  commonly 
found  springing  from  the  broad  leathery  leaves  of  the  fingered 
tangle,  Laminaria  digitata , that  great  olive-brown  sea-weed 
that  waves  its  huge  fronds  to  and  fro  just  below  the  level  of 
the  lowest  spring -tides.  The  first  appearance  of  the  polype 
is  a slender  horny  thread  that  creeps  along  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  adhering  firmly  to  its  surface.  Presently  such  a 
tiny  budding  stem  as  we  have  just  described  springs  up  from 
the  root-thread,  which  continues  to  creep  on  its  way  over 
the  leaf,  now  and  then  bending  its  course  at  an  abrupt 
angle,  and  sending  up  fresh  stalks  at  regular  intervals, 
which  at  length  become  a miniature  forest.  A few  such 
stalks  are  represented  of  the  natural  size  : and  at  fig.  b , one 
of  these,  or  at  least  a portion  of  one,  is  shown  as  it  appears 
considerably  magnified.  The  horny  tube  is  seen,  with  its 
cup-like  cells  : the  body  of  the  polype,  a thread  of  gela- 
tinous flesh,  permeates  the  stem  and  the  branches,  main- 
taining a common  life : at  intervals,  the  polype-heads  pro- 
ject in  the  manner  of  buds,  each  occupying  its  transparent 
cell,  and  displaying  its  crown  of  tentacles  which  radiate  on 
every  side.  The  lower  cells  are  commonly  empty,  the  polype - 
heads  having  died  out,  successively,  as  young  ones  continu- 
ally shoot  forth  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  peculiar  vesicles  appear, 
which  are  special  organs  of  reproduction.  The  analogy  to 
a plant  is  maintained  here  also  ; we  have  already  seen  the 
development  of  a stem  with  buds,  growing  into  twigs  and 
branches  ; here  we  have  the  fruit-capsules  bearing  the  germs 
of  another  generation. 

Sometimes  we  find  these  organs  few  in  number,  seated 
here  and  there  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  branches,  or  by 
the  buds  with  the  stalk.  At  other  times  they  are  very 
numerous,  crowded  together  on  the  stalk,  projecting  in 
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regular  succession  in  the  same  plane,  which  forms  a right 
angle  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells.  Each  of  the  capsules 
or  vesicles  is  a tall,  vase-like,  transparent  body,  considerably 
larger  than  a cell,  but  closely  resembling  it,  except  that 
its  summit  is  abruptly  narrowed  to  a short  rim,  like  a 
pitcher.  One  of  these  organs  is  represented  in  tig.  b. 

The  common  nutrient  flesh  permeates  the  capsule  as  it 
does  a cell,  and  developes  therein  a very  peculiar  embryo. 
When  somewhat  matured,  the  permeating  tube  is  seen 
swollen  out  into  separate  ovate  sacs,  ten  or  more  in  number, 
each  of  which  contains  several  embryos.  Those  nearest  the 
mouth  of  the  vesicle  are  first  developed,  and  escape  success- 
ively, by  slowly  emerging  from  the  pitcher-like  rim.  Fig. 
c represents  a vesicle  much  magnified,  with  its  included 
embryos  in  various  degrees  of  maturity,  and  one  in  the  act 
of  escaping.  The  appearance  of  the  tiny  creature,  when  it 
finds  itself  at  liberty,  is  most  surprising  and  interesting, 
especially  when,  from  a crowded  forest  of  polypes,  the  em- 
bryos are  escaping  by  thousands.  Mr.  Peach,  who  first 
observed  them,  thus  describes  the  scene  he  saw.  Having, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  placed  a specimen  of  Laomedea 
dichotoma  in  a large  glass  of  sea-water,  he  found,  a day  or 
two  after,  that  the  water  appeared  muddy,  an  appearance 
caused  by  myriads  of  moving  objects,  that  resembled  um- 
brellas without  handles,  or  very  wide  and  short  hand-bells. 
“ I took,”  says  this  agreeable  observer,  “ a small  quantity  of 
the  water,  and  placed  it  under  the  microscope,  when  thou- 
sands of  the  objects  were  sporting  about  in  all  directions, 
moving  at  a rapid  rate  by  the  ciliary  appendages  on  their  rim. 
All  at  once  they  would  withdraw  their  cilia,  and  the  handle - 
like  appendage  on  the  back,  and  become  a mere  speck  ; and 
after  resting  a short  time  they  would  again  throw  out  their 
cilia  and  appendage,  and  round  they  went  waltzing  with 
each  other.  It  was  perfectly  astonishing  in  this  crowded 
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assembly  to  find  that  they  very  seldom  came  into  collision  ; 
and  if  so,  how  soon  matters  were  again  accommodated.  They 
continued  active  up  to  the  2d  of  March,  when  I lost  them  as 
if  by  magic.  I fancied  they  might  have  been  the  young  of 
worms  ; therefore,  I took  the  Laomedea , washed  it,  took 
fresh  sea-water  and  filtered  it  through  three  or  four  folds  of 
fine  linen,  and  placed  the  specimen  in  this  : the  next  morn- 
ing I had  a still  more  innumerable  host  of  these  delightful 
things.  They  assume  various  positions,  and  when  in  the 
water  they  remind  me  of  thousands  of  parachutes  thrown  from 
a balloon,  descending  in  various  states  of  expansion.” 

The  writer  of  these  papers  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
confirming  and  extending  the  observations  of  Mr.  Peach. 
It  is  easy  to  find  the  minute,  sylph-like  creatures,  for  all  that 
is  needful  is  to  place  in  a vessel  of  sea-water  a frond  of  sea- 
weed studded  with  the  zoophyte,  and  in  a few  hours  scores 
or  hundreds  will  be  seen,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  playing 
and  dancing  about  in  the  most  amusing  manner.  Fig.  d 
represents  the  embryo,  very  highly  magnified. 

In  structure  the  tiny  animal,  which,  though  just  born  of 
a stationary  zoophyte,  is  now  swimming  at  will  in  a 
sprightly  manner  through  the  free  water,  is  evidently  a 
Medusa ; in  all  essential  particulars  being  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  one  of  those  exquisitely  delicate  animals  which 
Professor  Forbes  has  so  beautifully  described  and  portrayed 
in  his  “ Monograph  of  the  British  Naked-eyed  Medusa.” 
It  consists  of  an  umbrella-shaped  disk  of  translucent  jelly, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  ^Lth  of  an  inch.  Four 
vessels  cross  the  disk  at  right  angles,  and  from  the  centre  of 
union  there  springs  a fleshy  peduncle,  with  a sort  of  neck, 
capable  of  many  varied  motions  and  many  alterations  of 
form.  The  margin  of  the  disk  carries  twenty-four  slender 
tentacles,  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  parent 
polype,  and  essentially  to  those  of  the  Hydra  ; being  studded 
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with  warts,  which  analogy  pronounces  to  be  aggregations 
of  barb-bearing  capsules,  instruments  for  arresting  and 
killing  prey.  At  the  bases  of  the  tentacles,  arranged  at 
certain  definite  points  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  are  placed 
eight  beautiful  organs,  which  are  doubtless  the  seats  of  a 
special  sense.  Each  of  these  organs  consists  of  a transparent 
globe,  not  enveloped  in  the  substance  of  the  disk,  but  so  free 
as  to  appear  barely  in  contact  with  it.  In  its  interior  is 
borne  a smaller  globule  or  lens,  of  high  refractive  power, 
placed  a little  towards  the  outer  side.  Almost  every  one,  on 
first  beholding  these  organs,  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
them  eyes,  and  so  they  are  considered  by  some  eminent 
physiologists.  Others,  however,  consider  them  to  bear  a 
closer  analogy  to  our  organs  of  hearing ; the  crystalline 
globule  (or  otolithe)  being,  as  it  is  stated,  capable  of  vibra- 
tion within  its  vesicle.  Whatever  they  be,  the  same  organs 
are  found  in  the  same  form,  in  that  class  of  animals  just 
alluded  to,  the  jelly-fishes  or  medusae. 

The  disk  is  endowed  with  an  energetic  power  of  con- 
traction, by  which  the  margin  is  diminished,  exactly  like 
that  of  a medusa  in  swimming ; and  the  tentacles  have  also 
the  power  of  individual  motion,  though  in  general  this  is 
languid,  their  rapid  flapping  being  the  effect  of  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  disk  just  mentioned,  producing 
a quick  involution  and  evolution  of  the  margin,  and  carrying 
the  tentacles  with  it.  Occasionally,  however,  all  the  ten- 
tacles are  strongly  brought  together  at  their  tips,  with  a 
twitching,  grasping  action,  like  that  of  fingers,  which  is 
certainly  independent  of  the  disk. 

The  phenomena,  of  which  an  example  has  been  given  in 
this  paper,  have  almost  as  greatly  startled  the  philosophers 
of  our  age,  as  those  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the 
Hydra  astonished  our  ancestors  a century  ago.  As  in  the  for- 
mer case,  they  were  disbelieved,  denied,  ridiculed,  confirmed, 
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believed,  wondered  at,  and  at  length  have  found  a place  among 
the  recognised  laws  of  organic  life,  as  the  Law  of  the  Al- 
ternation of  Generations.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
Medusas  as  a class,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
topic  again ; for  the  present  we  may  state,  that  the  order 
described  is  found  to  prevail  among  many  species  and  genera 
of  the  marine  polypes.  That  order  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 
The  polype,  a fixed  and  rooted  animal,  increases  its  own 
individual  life  for  awhile  by  putting  forth  a succession  of 
budding  heads,  but  at  a certain  period  gives  birth  to  a num- 
ber of  beings  that  bear  no  resemblance  to  itself  in  form  or 
habit,  but  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  free  swimming 
medusae.  Each  of  these,  after  pursuing  its  giddy  course 
for  a time,  produces  a number  of  eggs,  which  change 
into  active  animals  having  the  closest  resemblance  to  Infu- 
soria. Each  of  these  latter  presently  becomes  stationary, 
and  affixed  to  some  foreign  body,  along  which  it  creeps  as  a 
root-thread,  shooting  up  tubular  and  celled  polypes,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  early  part  of  this  paper. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
metamorphosis  which  takes  place  in  Insects  and  Crustacea, 
where  it  is  but  one  individual  passing  through  a succession 
of  forms,  by  casting  off  a succession  of  garments  that  con- 
cealed, and,  as  it  were,  masked  the  ultimate  form.  The 
butterfly  is  actually  contained  within  the  caterpillar,  and 
can  be  demonstrated  there  by  a skilful  anatomist.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  are  distinct  births,  producing  in  a 
definite  order  beings  of  two  forms,  the  one  never  producing 
its  image  directly,  but  only  with  the  interposition  of  a 
generation  widely  diverse  from  it.  Hence,  to  use  the  striking 
though  homely  illustration  of  one  of  the  first  propounders  of 
this  law,  any  one  individual  is  not  at  all  like  its  mother  or 
its  daughter,  but  exactly  resembles  its  grandmother  or  its 
granddaughter.  P.  H.  G. 


THE  CHEQUE  AND  THE  COUNTERFOIL. 

A LESSON  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE. 

Coming  home  a ship’s  company  describes  a remarkable 
scene  which  it  has  witnessed  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings. 
Discredited  by  some  and  believed  by  others,  the  deponents 
adhere  to  their  statement  with  wonderful  tenacity ; nor  can 
imprisonment  and  torture  induce  them  to  alter  a single  iota. 
After  they  are  dead,  and  when  all  evidence  is  converging 
towards  the  truth  of  their  story,  many  regret  that  they  can 
no  longer  see  and  cross -question  the  original  narrators. 
However,  it  turns  out  that  in  a public  collection  are  sundry 
pictures  containing  an  elaborate  representation  of  the  con- 
troverted incident,  and  believed  to  be  the  work  of  some  of 
the  spectators,  or  exact  fac-similes  from  their  originals.  In 
settling  the  dispute,  it  is  obvious  that  great  interest  will 
attach  to  these  drawings,  and  it  will  be  a matter  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  ascertain  their  trustworthiness.  Are  they 
not  modern  forgeries  ? Do  they  contain  no  fatal  incon- 
gruities ? no  anachronism  in  costume  ? no  solecism  in  the 
landscape,  or  the  objects  which  people  it  ? and  are  they  not 
flagrant  copies  the  one  from  the  other, — all  four  the  same 
cunning  fable  in  so  many  different  disguises  ? 

No,  says  the  artist : they  are  not  modern.  They  are  as 
old  as  the  time  they  profess.  Their  transmission  is  straight- 
forward and  abundantly  established ; and,  even  though  there 
were  no  other  proof,  I know  their  antiquity  from  their  style, 
and  from  the  pigments  and  vehicles  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

No,  say  the  physical  geographer  and  the  antiquary  : 
they  are  true  to  the  given  time  and  place.  That  is  the 
exact  aspect  of  the  country,  and  those  are  its  characteristic 
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birds  and  dowers.  And  this  is  the  dress  of  the  period,  and 
some  of  the  personages  introduced  I can  recognise  as  con- 
temporaries, and  very  correctly  represented  they  are. 

No,  says  the  critic  : they  do  not  copy  one  another. 
Some  of  them  may  have  used  pre-existing  sketches,  or  they 
may  have  had  access  to  certain  materials  in  common.  But 
they  are  all  distinct  and  independent  ; and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  have  drawn  from  the  life.  They  give  traits  and  details 
which  would  never  occur  to  any  but  an  actual  observer. 

So  says  the  scholar  : The  Gospels  are  as  old  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  For  the  professed 
antiquity  of  no  books  is  the  documentary  evidence  so  abun- 
dant : but  even  though  all  manuscripts  and  versions  were 
destroyed,  their  very  speech  bewrayeth  them.  Their  lan- 
guage is  the  Greek  of  Galileans.  After  the  first  centuries 
that  Hellenistic  dialect  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  people  ; 
and,  after  it  became  a dead  language,  to  write  in  it  such 
books  as  we  now  possess  would  have  required  a scholarship 
almost  supernatural.  We  can  have  no  more  pictures  the 
same  as  these ; for  the  very  pigment  which  makes  them  so 
peculiar  has  perished. 

Yes,  say  the  naturalist  and  the  archaeologist : they  are 
true  to  the  region  they  represent.  The  Gospels  are  still 
written  on  the  face  of  Palestine.  To  return  to  your  com- 
parison,— they  remind  me  of  a picture  where,  in  repre- 
senting some  remarkable  coloured  strata,  that  there  might 
be  no  dispute  as  to  the  truth  of  the  tinting,  the  artist  had 
actually  painted  with  specimens  of  the  several  rocks  finely 
pounded.  In  these  Hebrew  sketches  I recognise  the  very 
dust  and  stones  of  Zion ; and  I have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  they  are  the  work  of  Jews  anterior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

And  asked  to  pronounce  on  these  old  pictures,  how  does 
the  critic  proceed  ? 


THE  FOUR  PICTURES. 
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Setting  them  side  by  side,  he  is  first  of  all  struck  by  the 
different  style  of  all  the  four.  Each  artist  has  his  own 
affinities, — an  eye  for  something  which  another  overlooks, — - 
his  own  touch  and  impasto  and  finish.  This  first,  with  his 
careful  draughtmanship  and  scientific  exactitude,  is  a mani- 
fest systematist,  and  gives  every  object  as  a philosopher 
would  see  it.  That  other  more  eclectic,  is  withal  more 
picturesque ; and  his  pencil  everywhere  scatters  the  ex- 
pressive minutiae  and  the  happy  hits  of  the  descriptive 
poet.  In  the  masterly  perspective,  the  wavy  flow,  and  the 
skilful  grouping  of  the  third,  you  recognise  the  practised 
strokes  and  pleasing  effects  of  the  accomplished  limner. 
Whilst  in  the  flaming  fragments  of  the  fourth, — in  the 
empyrean  background,  and  in  the  warm  air  and  summer  joy 
of  the  nearer  distances,  as  also  in  the  divine  animation  with 
which  the  canvas  heaves  and  palpitates,  you  perceive  a soul 
which  had  life  abundantly,  and  which  labours  to  convey  a 
glimpse  of  its  own  glorious  vision,  only  grudging  the  imper- 
fection of  all  material  vehicles.  Each  is  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent. Each  could  repeat  himself  in  manifold  variety  ; 
but  not  one  of  all  the  four  could  pass  for  his  neighbour. 

Laying  the  four  Gospels  alongside  of  one  another,  you 
observe  the  Hebrew  instincts  of  St.  Matthew.  With  heraldic 
accuracy  the  commencement  of  his  narrative  is  a long  genea- 
logy, supremely  interesting  to  a nation  compared  with  whose 
youngest  family  our  British  Percies  and  Howards  are  men 
of  yesterday.  Then  with  a sort  of  black-letter  fondness  for 
precedent,  or  rather  with  a believing  Israelite’s  reverence 
for  prophetic  Scripture,  ever  and  anon  he  is  repeating,  “As 
it  is  written,” — “ That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet.”  And  in  the  large  collection  of  parables, 
so  pleasing  to  Eastern  readers  ; in  the  recital  of  those  mira- 
cles which  especially  attested  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ; 
and  in  the  prominence  given  to  incidents  and  discourses 
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which  throw  light  on  the  “ Root  and  Offspring  of  David,”  you 
discern  the  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, — the  Jewish  historian, 
so  systematic,  so  scriptural,  so  conscious  of  his  country. 

Almost  as  Western  as  Matthew  is  Eastern,  Mark  gives 
the  Syriac  Abbas , and  Ephphathas , and  Talitha-cumis , along 
with  their  translation  ; and  “ centurions,”  “ speculators,” 
“ quadr antes,”  or  farthings,  are  set  down  or  explained  just 
as  they  would  have  been  by  a Greek  or  Roman  Jew  return- 
ing to  Palestine.  But  still  more  characteristic  are  his  selec- 
tion of  striking  incidents  and  the  vivid  precision  of  his 
picturesque  language.  The  shortest  of  all  the  evangelists, 
he  is  nevertheless  the  most  graphic  ; and  his  work  may  be 
compared  to  the  cabinet  picture  of  a true  master  of  the 
old  Netherlands  school,  — sharp  in  its  outline,  full  without 
crowding,  and  clear  in  its  lucid  compactness.  And  like 
such  a master,  too,  a touch  will  often  add  another  feature  ; 
an  expressive  dot  will  light  up  a wide  surface  with  new 
significance.  It  was  “ green  grass  ” on  which  the  multitude 
was  made  to  sit  down  ; it  was  at  a “ place  where  two  ways 
met”  that  the  colt  would  be  found  which  the  disciples  were 
to  bring  to  their  Master ; not  only  did  a young  ruler  come 
to  ask  a question  at  Jesus,  but  he  came  “ running  and 
kneeling  down ;”  not  only  was  our  Lord  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness,  but  He  was  “ there  with  the  wild  beasts ;”  not 
only  did  He  slumber  in  the  tempest-tossed  vessel,  but  He 
lay  “ in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  asleep  upon  a pillow 
not  only  did  He  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  to  Him, 
but  He  was  “much  displeased”  with  those  who  forbade 
them,  “ and  He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hand 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them.”* 

Then,  with  his  elegant  exordium,  comes  a fluent  and 
skilful  biographer,  whose  orderly  sequence  aids  the  memory, 
as  much  as  his  graceful  periods  charm  the  ear.  Not  pro- 
* The  Literary  History  of  the  New  Testament.  P.  41. 
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fessing  to  be  autoptical,  but  claiming  a “ perfect  understand- 
ing of  all  the  incidents  from  the  very  first,”  from  the  mate- 
rials which  “ eye-witnesses  ” supplied  he  has  compiled  a 
narrative  continuous  and  lively,  and  worthy  of  an  accom- 
plished historian  — though  ever  and  anon  professional  allu- 
sions and  the  recurrence  of  medical  terms  remind  us  of 
“ Luke,  the  beloved  physician.” 

Need  we  — can  we  characterise  the  picture  with  which 
the  series  ends  ? Omitting  every  parable,  and  recording 
those  miracles  only  in  which  the  heart  as  well  as  the  power 
of  his  Master  was  exhibited ; detailing  at  length  His  conver- 
sations and  His  confidential  addresses  to  His  followers,  as 
well  as  the  various  traits  of  majesty  or  tenderness  which 
had  most  deeply  impressed  the  narrator’s  own  mind,  from 
its  transcendent  commencement  to  its  touching  close,  it  is  a 
mighty  effort  to  perpetuate  the  grace  and  truth  which  came 
in  Jesus  Christ : whilst  over  the  whole  there  hovers  an 
atmosphere  of  “ joyful  solemnity ”*  and  seraphic  benevo- 
lence, itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  was  once  in 
contact  with  the  Heavenly  Original. 

Such  is  the  first  inference  which  we  draw  from  this 
comparison  of  the  Four  Gospels.  They  are  not  four  produc- 
tions of  one  biographer,  but  each  is  the  work  of  a distinct 
individual.  In  other  words,  there  are  four  evangelists  as 
well  as  four  Gospels.  To  say  nothing  of  external  evidence, 
but  judging  entirely  from  their  intrinsic  style  and  manner, 
especially  when  read  in  the  original,  these  four  memoirs 
are  the  work  of  four  separate  biographers . 

Looking  at  them  again,  we  are  struck  with  their  cir- 
cumstantial minuteness . One  canvas  may  be  more  crowded 
than  another  ; but  each  of  them  contains,  perhaps,  a hundred 
heads,  and  many  of  them  with  very  decided  and  definite 
features.  Not  only  is  the  great  central  object  carefully 
* Da  Costa. 
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depicted  in  all,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  slur  over,  in 
safe  and  shadowy  vagueness,  the  subordinate  and  accessory 
figures.  Each  is  given  fresh  and  firm,  and  with  the  pre- 
cision of  those  who  had  the  original  before  them.  Looking 
at  these  historic  sketches,  you  instantly  observe  the  copious- 
ness of  truth  and  the  exactitude  of  personal  information. 
Romancers  lay  the  scene  in  a distant  region  or  a departed 
time  : the  evangelists  recount  events  happening  in  their  own 
country  and  in  their  living  day.  And  deceivers  confine  the 
story  to  their  own  immediate  coterie,  and  take  care  to 
introduce  no  names  which  might  be  apt  to  resent  the  fraud 
and  publish  the  imposition.  But,  strong  in  conscious  truth- 
fulness, the  evangelists  abound  in  dates,  and  in  names  of 
well-known  persons  and  places.  Jerusalem,  and  Jericho, 
and  Nazareth,  are  introduced  as  freely  as  Capernaum  or 
Bethsaida ; men  in  public  station,  like  J oseph  of  Arimathea 
and  Nicodemus,  and  hostile  personages,  like  Annas  and 
Caiaphas,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Herods  and  Herodias,  are 
brought  in  with  no  more  hesitation  than  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John.  Miracles  do  not  happen  to  nameless  people  in 
unknown  regions ; but  it  is  on  the  road  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem,  and  on  the  eve  of  a memorable  Passover,  that 
Bartimeus,  the  blind  beggar,  the  son  of  Timeus,  is  restored  to 
sight ; and  it  is  at  Bethany,  a village  two  miles  from  the 
capital,  that  a few  days  afterwards  Lazarus  is  recalled  from 
the  tomb.  Everything  is  distinct  and  express;  and  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  contradiction,  by  multiplying  incidents 
and  by  introducing  well-known  persons  and  places,  they 
put  it  in  the  power  of  every  contemporary  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  their  testimony. 

Surveying  our  pictures  once  more,  we  are  finally  struck 
with  sundry  delicate  and  undesigned  coincidences  between 
them ; and  when  we  say  “ delicate  and  undesigned,”  we 
purposely  exclude  those  obvious  and  outstanding  features, 
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which  could  scarcely  elude  the  notice  of  even  a copyist ; hut 
we  refer  to  those  little  and  recondite  ingredients  which  can 
only  occur  in  sketches  direct  from  the  original.  For  in- 
stance, in  numbers  One  and  Two  this  grey  speck  might  pass 
for  a stone  or  a sheep,  and  it  is  only  when  we  refer  to  num- 
ber Three  that  we  find  it  is  meant  for  a human  figure.  In 
a corner  of  one  picture  is  what  seems  to  be  a single  tree ; in 
another,  a lozenge  of  light  opens  through  the  trunk ; and  in 
a third  sketch,  the  perforated  bole  resolves  into  two  distinct 
trees  planted  near  to  one  another.  And  as  these  remote 
agreements  and  recondite  mutual  illustrations  successively 
arise  to  our  earnest  gaze,  the  conviction  grows  at  last  irresist- 
ible, that  whatever  they  may  have  known  of  one  another,  there 
was  a common  original  to  which  the  artists  were  indebted 
alike  for  their  variations  and  their  concord.  When  we  take 
up  the  evangelists,  we  are  struck  with  that  free  and  inde- 
pendent way  in  which  each  gives  his  version  of  events,  as  if 
secure  that  his  statement  will  speak  for  itself,  and  no  less 
confident  in  the  veracity  of  his  several  colleagues.  He 
shows  no  nervousness  as  to  his  reception.  He  makes  no 
effort  to  soften  down  what  is  strange,  or  to  give  extra  effect 
to  what  is  surprising.  He  offers  no  explanation  to  make 
his  narrative  tally  with  some  previous  history,  or  to  esta- 
blish its  own  self-consistency.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  occasionally  a seeming  contradiction ; a preter- 
mission of  particulars,  or  a condensation  of  incidents,  or  a 
peculiarity  in  the  spectator’s  standing  point,  which  gives  the 
narrative  all  the  air  of  a meaningless  tale,  or  an  entirely 
different  story,  till  a careful  comparison  supplies  the  gap 
and  completes  the  harmony. 

For  instance,  in  his  account  of  the  crucifixion,  Matthew 
tolls  that  “ the  soldiers  smote  Jesus  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  saying,  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he 
that  smote  thee  ?”  And  in  this  challenge  there  seems 
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nothing  very  difficult,  and  we  could  not  have  seen  the  force 
of  the  insult  nor  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  had  not  an- 
other evangelist  written  down,  “ And  when  they  had  blind- 
folded him , they  struck  him  on  the  face,  saying,  Prophesy, 
Who  is  it  that  smote  thee  ? ” (Luke,  xxii.  64.*) 

All  the  evangelists  agree  in  telling,  that  when  the  high** 
priest’s  officers  came  out  to  arrest  Jesus,  Peter  drew  a sword, 
and  smote  off  a servant’s  ear.  And  yet  both  Matthew  and 
Mark  agree  in  relating,  that  when  Christ’s  persecutors 
sought  all  sorts  of  evidence  against  Him,  so  as  to  make  out  a 
case  before  the  Poman  governor,  they  could  procure  none. 
But  is  it  not  very  strange,  that  when  the  high-priest  had  in 
his  own  palace  such  a striking  proof  of  the  violent  character 
and  dangerous  designs  of  these  Galileans,  he  should  not  have 
called  as  a witness  his  own  wounded  servant  ? Had  we 
possessed  no  information  beyond  the  narratives  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  this  would  have  been  a flagrant  difficulty.  4 You 
say  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  priests  was  to  prejudice 
Pilate  against  Jesus,  as  a seditious  and  turbulent  character  ; 
but  they  could  substantiate  nothing.  Why  was  not  this 
recent  and  conclusive  witness  forthcoming  ? Especially  when 
Jesus  said  to  Pilate,  “ My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ; 
if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight , that  I should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews,” — why  did 
none  of  his  accusers  reply,  4 Yes,  but  your  servants  did  fight, 
and  one  of  them  has  inflicted  a wound  on  the  sacred  person 
of  the  high -priest’s  servant  ?”  Now,  had  we  possessed  no 
gospels  except  these  two,  we  could  not  have  accounted  for 
so  strange  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  priestly  faction. 

* See  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt  on  **  The  Veracity  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.’ ’ In  this  work,  and  its  companion  volume  on  the 

Five  Books  of  Moses,  in  the  “ Horse  Paulinse”  of  Paley,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Birks’s  ingenious  Supplement,  the  reader  will  find  these  undesigned 
coincidences  accumulated  to  an  amount  absolutely  overwhelming. 
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But  Luke  mentions  a circumstance  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plains it.  From  his  account  we  find,  that  as  soon  as  Peter 
smote  off  the  ear  Jesus  healed  it  again ; and  by  doing  this 
He  effectually  disqualified  the  wounded  servant  from  appear- 
ing as  a witness  against  Him.  The  priests  were  in  this 
dilemma.  If  next  morning  they  produced  the  servant  as  a 
proof  of  the  violence  of  Christ  and  His  followers,  how  could 
Pilate  credit  them  ? That  wound  was  never  inflicted  over- 
night, or  it  could  not  be  cured  so  soon.  Or  if,  to  explain 
this  latter  circumstance,  they  acknowledged  that  Christ  had 
instantaneously  healed  it,  they  would  at  once  have  trod  on 
dangerous  ground,  and  would  have  given  Pilate  another 
reason  for  suspecting — what  he  was  already  very  apt  to 
surmise  — the  superhuman  character  of  his  prisoner. 

In  Matthew  (viii.  16)  we  read,  that  “ when  the  even 
was  come  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possessed 
with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and 
healed  all  that  were  sick.”  But  why  was  it  evening  when 
they  brought  to  Jesus  those  demoniacs  and  sick  persons  ? 
From  Mark  (i.  21,  32),  we  find  that  it  was  the  Sabbath- 
day;  and  from  Luke  (xiii.  14),  we  find  that  the  Jews 
thought  it  sinful  for  “ men  to  come  and  be  healed  on  the 
Sabbath-day.”  But  we  also  know  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
ceased  at  sunset ; so  that  when  the  evening  was  come  the 
people  would  feel  no  scruple  in  bringing  their  afflicted 
friends  to  Jesus  to  be  healed.  But  observe  how  far  we  have 
to  travel  before  we  can  complete  Matthew’s  simple  state- 
ment. He  merely  mentions  that  it  was  in  the  evening  J esus 
wrought  these  cures  ; and  had  we  possessed  Matthew’s  nar- 
rative alone,  we  might  have  laid  no  particular  stress  on  the 
time  of  day.  But  we  go  on  to  Mark,  and  we  find  that  it 
was  the  Sabbath  evening,  “ when  the  sun  was  set.”  And 
we  go  on  to  Luke,  and  find,  though  in  a totally  different 
connexion,  that  these  Jews  would  have  thought  it  very 
wicked  to  carry  the  sick  or  to  accept  a cure  on  the  Sabbath. 
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And  it  is  just  because  the  particulars  are  so  minute  that 
the  coincidence  is  so  valuable.  They  are  just  such  trifles 
which  a true  historian  is  apt  to  omit,  and  just  such  trifles 
that  a fabricator  would  never  think  of  supplying.  Or  if 
we  could  imagine  a forger  systematically  attempting  to  com- 
plete the  omissions  of  his  predecessor,  he  would  not  deposit 
his  supplemental  information  in  nooks  and  bye-paths,  where 
ages  might  elapse  before  it  was  discovered;  but  he  would 
exhibit  his  addendum  in  some  conspicuous  position,  and 
would  take  care  that  it  should  arrest  the  reader’s  attention. 

The  more  delicate  these  coincidences  are  the  surer  is  the 
inference  from  them.  If  you  were  comparing  a cheque  with 
the  cheque-book  from  which  it  was  said  to  be  taken,  and 
found  not  only  the  cut  portion  to  correspond  with  the  coun- 
terfoil, but  if  on  microscopic  examination  the  torn  corner 
finely  coincided, — if  you  found  its  rough  and  ragged  edge 
and  each  riven  fibre  to  match  exactly  the  surface  from 
which  it  was  said  to  be  sundered,  you  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  piece  of  paper  in  your  hand  had  been  taken  from 
that  book.  And  these  delicate  agreements  of  one  evangelist 
with  another  show  that  their  story  is  an  extract  from  the 
Book  of  Truth, — a leaf  from  the  volume  of  actual  occur- 
rences,— a derivation  from  a counterpart  original.  The 
evangelist  John  tells  us  (vi.  5),  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
surrounded  by  a weary  multitude,  Jesus  said,  “ Whence 
shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat?”  And  in  putting 
this  question  he  addressed  himself  to  Philip.  But  John 
hints  no  reason  why  he  should  have  put  this  inquiry  to 
Philip  rather  than  to^any  other  apostle.  Luke,  however 
(ix.  10),  mentions  that  the  place  was  a desert  near  to  Beth- 
saida;  and  John  himself  happens  to  have  mentioned,  in  the 
opening  of  his  gospel  (i.  44),  that  Bethsaida  was  the  city  of 
Philip.  And  laying  these  three  insulated  passages  to- 
gether, we  see  how  natural  it  was  to  put  the  question, 
64  Where  is  breacj.  to  be  bought?”  to  one  acquainted  with 
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the  neighbourhood.  Had  we  not  possessed  John’s  gospel, 
we  should  never  have  known  that  such  a question  was 
asked ; and  had  we  not  possessed  Luke’s  gospel,  we  should 
never  have  seen  the  special  propriety  of  asking  it  at  Philip. 

We  have  chosen  these  examples  because  in  them  the 
truth  of  certain  miracles  happens  to  be  implicated.  If  the 
coincidences  now  quoted  be  real  and  undesigned,  then,  not 
only  are  they  an  irresistible  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
collective  narrative,  but  they  establish  directly  as  facts  the 
healing  of  Malchus’s  ear,  the  cure  of  many  sick  and  de- 
moniacs, and  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes, — for  it  is  in  the  recital  of  these 
miracles  that  these  coincidences,  so  truth-vouching,  occur. 
And  if,  again,  these  miracles  be  true,  then  is  Jesus  all  that  He 
professed, — for  it  was  in  support  of  His  claims  as  Messiah 
that  He  wrought  these  miracles. 

But  from  the  gospels  we  may  transfer  this  test  to  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  there  a book 
mainly  occupied  with  the  travels  of  St.  Paul ; and  along- 
side of  it  we  have  thirteen  epistles  ascribed  to  the  same 
apostle.  Now,  even  supposing  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistles  and  the  author  of  the  Acts  were  the  same  indi- 
vidual, it  has  been  triumphantly  shown,  by  a sort  of  micro- 
scopical survey,  that  nothing  but  scrupulous  truth  or  omni- 
scient falsehood  could  account  for  the  complex  and  involute 
agreement  which  subsists  between  them.  To  detect  these 
latent  harmonies  was  perhaps  the  greatest  service  to  historic 
Christianity  which  acumen  and  sound  sense  united  have 
ever  rendered ; and  though  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
abstract  here,  we  may  safely  congratulate  as  proof  against 
circumstantial  evidence  the  sceptic  who  reads  the  “ Horse 
Paulinas,”  and  still  doubts  whether  such  a man  as  Paul 
existed,  whether  his  epistles  be  genuine,  and  whether  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true. 
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We  have  often  visited  tlie  ruins  of  a famous  castle,  with 
which,  no  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted. 
Long  ago  it  was  captured,  and  that  it  might  never  be  a 
stronghold  to  the  patriots  of  Germany  again,  the  enemy 
burnt  it  and  blew  up  the  walls.  But  in  the  weedy  foss  is 
still  shown  a huge  fragment  of  a tower,  which,  when  ex- 
ploded, alighted  there ; and  in  the  goodly  joining  of  its 
stones  and  the  hardening  of  its  ancient  mortar  such  a rocky 
mass  had  it  become,  that  when  lifted  from  its  base,  instead 
of  descending  in  a shower  of  rubbish,  it  came  down  superbly 
a tower  still.  And,  like  that  massy  keep,  the  books  we 
have  been  considering  are  so  knit  together  in  their  exquisite 
accuracy,  the  histories  are  so  riveted  to  one  another,  and 
the  epistles  so  mortised  into  the  histories,— and  the  very 
substance  of  epistles  and  histories  alike  is  so  penetrated  by 
that  cement  of  all-pervasive  reality,  that  the  whole  now 
forms  an  indissoluble  concrete.  And  though  all  coeval  lite- 
rature had  perished, — though  all  the  external  confirmations 
were  destroyed, — though  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
were  annihilated,  strong  in  its  intrinsic  truthfulness,  the 
New  Testament  would  still  hold  its  lofty  place  — a tower  of 
self-sustaining  integrity.  And  though  the  efforts  of  enmity 
were  to  succeed  as  they  have  signally  failed, — though  learned 
hostility  were  to  undermine  its  documentary  foundations, 
and  blow  up  that  evidence  of  manuscripts  and  early  versions 
on  which  it  securely  reposes,  so  finely  do  its  facts  fit  into 
one  another,  so  strongly  are  its  several  portions  clamped 
together,  and  in  the  penetration  and  interfusion  through  all 
its  parts  of  its  ultimate  inspiring  Authorship,  into  such  a 
homogeneous  structure  has  it  consolidated,  that  it  would 
come  down  again  on  its  own  basis,  shifted,  but  nowise  shat- 
tered. Such  a book  has  God  made  the  Bible,  that,  what- 
ever theories  wax  popular,  or  whatever  systems  explode, 
“ the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken.”  J.  H. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  yule-clog  sparkled  keen  with  frost, 

No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept, 

But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. — Tennyson. 

The  setting  sun  shone  fairly  upon  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember ; and  as  his  disk  sank  lower  and  lower  behind  the 
city,  chimneys  and  dormant  windows  and  now  and  then  a 
towering  story,  glowed  in  the  clear  red  light  with  singular 
brightness.  The  sadder  for  that.  So  very  fair,  and  yet 
the  end ! — the  end  of  the  day,  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
last  time  the  sun  might  shine  upon  1812  ! — Cold  and  still 
the  night  set  in ; and  the  quiet  stars  in  whose  watch  the 
new  year  should  begin  its  reign,  looked  down  with  bright 
eyes  upon  the  subsiding  city  and  its  kindling  lights. 

Rosalie  stood  watching  it  all, — watching  the  people  as 
they  hurried  home,  the  parlour  windows  lit  up,  the  bright 
doorways  that  appeared  and  vanished,  the  happy  groups 
gathering  at  tea.  She  could  see  them  across  the  way, — 
those  fair  shadows,  young  and  old,  moving  about  in  the 
bright  glow.  And  in  the  next  house  — and  the  next, — up 
and  down,  as  far  as  she  could  see ; — it  was  one  line  of  tele- 
graphing. Nor  did  the  few  windows  where  only  firelight 
shone,  flickering  like  the  joy  of  human  life,  look  less  cheer- 
ful. She  remembered  the  long  talks,  the  sweet  counsel 
given  in  that  dusky  light, — the  eyes  that  had  looked  down 
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upon  her  like  heaven’s  own  stars ; hut  now  the  room  was 
not  darker  than  her  heart. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  stood  there  watching 
for  her  brother, — she  had  looked  till  each  frequenter  of  that 
street  was  perfectly  well  known.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  watched  in  sadness.  But  she  remembered  that 
there  had  been  a time  when  she  was  never  suffered  to 
watch  there  long — when  a gentle  hand  would  be  passed 
round  her  waist,  and  she  be  drawn  away  from  the  window, 
with, 

‘ We  may  not  overrule  these  things,  daughter — we  must 
not  be  children  in  whom  is  no  faith.  Come  and  let  us  talk 
of  the  time  when  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our 
eyes.’ 

Pressing  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  Rosalie  turned 
hastily  from  the  window. 

The  fire  gleamed  faintly  upon  Hulda’s  little  face  and 
figure,  stretched  upon  the  sofa  in  the  perfect  rest  of  child- 
hood ; and  above  that  one  bright  spot  in  the  room,  hung  a 
picture  that  gave  depth  to  all  the  shadows.  Rosalie  ven- 
tured but  one  glance  at  it,  and  kneeling  down  at  her 
mother’s  chair,  she  laid  her  face  on  the  cushion  with  a 
bitter  weariness  of  heart  that  found  poor  relief  in  tears. 
Yet  they  were  a relief ; and  after  a while  her  mind  lay 
quiet  upon  those  words,  “ God  is  our  refuge  and  strength : 
a very  present  help  in  trouble.” 

A soft  touch  on  her  neck  aroused  her,  and  with  an 
almost  bewildered  start  Rosalie  looked  up  ; but  it  was 
neither  angel  nor  spirit’ — it  was  only  little  Hulda. 

6 Are  you  sick,  Alie  ? ’ asked  the  child. 

‘ No  love.  Are  you  awake  ?’ 

‘ O yes,’  said  Hulda  laughing  and  wrapping  her  arms 
round  Rosalie’s  neck, — ‘ don’t  that  feel  awake?  Aren’t  we 
going  to  have  tea,  Alie  ? ’ 
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‘ I shall  wait  for  Thornton,  but  you  shall  have  yours, 
dear ; ’ and  getting  up  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  Rosalie 
carried  her  into  the  tea-room,  and  fell  back  into  her  own 
quiet  performance  of  duties. 

Hulda  was  in  quite  high  spirits  for  her,  and  ate  her 
supper  on  Rosalie’s  lap  with  great  relish, — a relish  partly 
derived  from  returning  health,  and  partly  from  this  first 
coming  down  stairs. 

4 1 wonder  if  Thornton  hasn’t  gone  to  buy  me  a present!’ 
she  said.  4 You  know  it’s  Newyear’s  eve,  Rosalie,  and  you 
must  hang  up  my  stocking.’ 

4 There  is  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  that,’  said  her  sister. 

4 No,  for  you  never  forget  anything.  But  I wonder 
what’ll  be  in  it!  Well,  we’ll  see.’ 

4 Yes,  we  shall  see.  So  put  your  arms  round  my  neck, 
Hulda,  and  I will  carry  you  upstairs.  It  is  pleasanter  there 
than  here  to-night.’ 

But  the  musing  fit  was  strong  upon  her ; and  later  in 
the  evening,  when  her  little  charge  was  asleep,  Rosalie’s 
mind  could  do  nothing  but  wander  in  a wilderness  of  re- 
collections. Not  a wilderness  in  one  sense, — how  fresh, 
•how  sweet,  they  were  ! — and  yet  too  much  like  a sweet  land 
breeze  from  the  coast  that  one  has  left. 

Rosalie  took  out  the  stocking  as  Hulda  had  desired,  and 
put  together  on  a chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed  all  the  various 
trifles  that  were  to  fill  it ; but  when  she  had  placed  herself 
on  a low  seat  before  them,  the  stocking  hung  unregarded 
from  her  hand,  and  her  thoughts  flew  away.  There  seemed 
a long  vista  opened  before  her ; and  furthest  of  all  its  ob- 
jects— yet  clear,  distinct,  even  more  so  than  those  near 
by — she  saw  herself  as  a little  child;  before  her  eye  had 
learned  to  know  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  or  her  heart 
had  grown  up  to  feel  it.  What  a stream  of  sunshine  lay 
there ! — 
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u The  sunshine  and  the  merriment, 
u The  unsought,  evergreen  content, 

“ Of  that  never  cold  time, 
u The  joy,  that,  like  a clear  breeze,  went 
“ Through  and  through  the  old  time  !” 

And  even  in  later  times,  where  the  shadow  of  life  had 
begun  to  fall,  the  picture  seemed  hardly  less  fair.  For 
about  both,  the  child  and  the  half-grown  girl,  had  been 
wrapped  the  same  atmosphere  of  love  and  guidance, — 
through  which  sweet  medium  all  the  breaths  of  sorrow  and 
pain  came  softened.  Even  when  they  came  from  bitter 
causes — her  father’s  death ; her  brother’s  gradual  estrange- 
ment from  home — his  voluntary  withdrawing  from  the  hand 
in  hand  intercourse  in  which  they  had  grown  up, — even 
then  there  was  sunshine  at  her  mother’s  side — sunshine  for 
her, — she  had  never  failed  to  find  it.  But  it  reached  not  to 
the  dark  foreground, — where  scorched  flowers  and  black- 
ened stumps  shewed  that  Time  had  claimed  the  land,  and 
had  cleared  it. 

But  little  more  than  one  year  ago,  Bosalie  was  nerving 
herself  for  the  bitter  future.  It  had  come,  and  she  had  met 
it, — had  lived  through  those  first  few  months  of  grief  not 
to  be  told  nor  thought  of.  But  though  her  heart  was 
quieter  now,  there  were  times  which  seemed  to  surpass  all 
she  had  ever  known  for  intensity  of  sorrow, — when  her  very 
life  seemed  to  die  within  her ; and  desire  to  live  and  power 
to  do  could  not  be  found.  When  her  mind  dwelt  with 
intense  longing  on  the  words,  “ I shall  go  to  her  but  she 
shall  not  return  to  me.”  Yet  even  then  God  had  not  for- 
gotten his  child,  and  in  the  breaking  light  her  mind  rested 
submissively  upon  this  other  text — “ All  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I wait,  till  my  change  come.”  And  as  the 
last  storm-clouds  roll  away,  and  are  gilt  with  the  western 
light;  so  upon  all  her  sorrow  fell  this  assurance,  “ Blessed 
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are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord — they  rest  from  their 
labours  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

“ I do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a token 
of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth  ! ” 

Rosalie  had  dwelt  long  upon  the  words,  till  all  thought 
for  herself  was  lost  in  joy  for  her  mother’s  safety  and 
assured  blessedness,  far  from  the  weariness  that  pressed 
upon  her  own  heart ; and  though  the  remembrance  brought 
back  one  or  two  tears,  they  were  quickly  wiped  away,  and 
her  whole  soul  was  poured  out  in  the  prayer  that  she  might 
one  day  ‘go  to  her,’ — and  not  only  she,  but  the  two  dear 
ones  yet  left  to  her  on  earth.  The  desire  could  not  be 
spoken — it  was  the  very  uplifting  of  the  heart, — for  them, 
for  herself ; and  that  she  might  faithfully  perform  the  work 
that  was  put  into  her  hands. 

With  a look  where  sorrow  and  submission  and  earnest 
purpose  and  endeavour,  were  like  the  pencilling  upon  a 
flower  of  most  delicate  growth  and  substance ; Rosalie 
raised  her  head,  and  saw  Thornton  before  her.  Leaning 
against  the  bedpost,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  eyeing  her 
gravely  and  considerately. 

‘ What  are  you  thinking  of  me  for,  Rosalie  ? ’ he  said. 

‘ Cannot  you  do  enough  of  that  work  in  the  daytime,  that  you 
must  spend  half  the  night  upon  it?  ’ 

4 Are  you  sure  that  I have?’ 

4 If  I had  not  been  sure  of  it  I should  have  claimed  your 
attention  when  I first  came  in.’ 

4 And  it  would  have  been  gladly  given.’ 

‘ Yes,  I dare  say,’  said  Thornton,  ‘but  one  may  as  well 
take  the  benefit  of  all  that  good  angels  are  amind  to  do  for 
one.  I am  almost  sorry  I did  not,  though.  What  have  you 
got  there  ? stockings  to  darn  ? ’ 

‘ Only  Hulda’s  stocking  to  fill  with  presents — you  know 
it  is  Newyear’s  eve.’ 
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‘ Give  me  credit  for  remembering  something  once  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  I did  recollect  that  there  was  a stocking 
to  fill,  and  have  brought  home  my  quota.’ 

‘ I am  so  very  glad ! ’ said  his  sister,  with  a look  of  great 
pleasure.  ‘ Hulda  would  have  been  disappointed  if  you  had 
forgotten  her.’ 

‘ She  don’t  owe  me  many  thanks,’  said  Thornton,  as  he 
watched  the  fingers  that  were  busy  disposing  of  the  presents, 
and  the  face  that  bent  over  them.  ‘ I believe  she  might 
have  escaped  my  memory  if  her  sweet  guardian  could  have 
gone  with  her.  But  Hulda’s  presents  were  to  pass  through 
your  hands  — No  — don’t  kiss  me, — I tell  you  I don’t  deserve 
it.  When  you  looked  up  a little  while  ago,  I felt  as  if  you 
were  up  in  the  sky,  and  I — I don’t  quite  know  where,  — so 
I’ll  wait  till  we  both  get  back  to  terra-firma  again.’ 

g Do  you  call  me  her  guardian  ? ’ said  Rosalie  with  one 
look  at  him. 

‘ Yes,  and  mine  too.  Why  didn’t  you  have  tea  to-night  ? 
Well — you  look  — Want  to  know  how  I found  it  out? — 
because  the  table  was  untouched.  Why  didn’t  you  ? ’ 

‘ O — I thought  I would  wait  for  you,’  said  she  brightly. 

4 But  why  did  you,  after  all  ? Don’t  you  know  I’m  not 
worth  the  trouble  ? ’ 

6 O Thornton  ! ’ she  said. 

‘ What?’ 

‘ I was  not  going  to  say  anything.’ 

6 Your  saying  nothing  usually  tells  all  one  wants  to 
know,  and  a little  more.  Come,  finish  your  work, — I shall 
play  guardian  to-night,  and  make  you  go  down  and  eat  as 
many  oysters  as  an  angel  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
want.  So  make  haste,  for  it  is  time  such  particular  little 
bodies  as  you  were  in  bed.’ 

He  had  named  her  right  — she  was  indeed  his  guardian 
angel. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  his  reckless  absence  and  waste  of 
time,  in  his  gayest  hours  of  pleasure,  among  his  so-called 
best  friends,  there  was  still  in  his  inmost  heart  the  pure 
image  of  one  Christian,  whose  profession  he  knew  was  not  a 
name, — whose  walk  he  knew  was  consistent ; whose  life 
he  knew  was  gladly  submitted  to  a higher  will  than  her 
own.  And  often  did  that  image  come  up  before  him,  re- 
buking the  light  irreverent  talk  of  his  companions,  making 
false  their  assertions,  and  reproving  him  for  even  listening 
and  looking  on.  His  mother  had  indeed  won  his  respect  no 
less;  but  she  was  older — it  seemed  more  natural,  to  his 
notion,  that  Christianity  and  years  should  come  together. 
But  his  sister — young  like  himself — younger  than  he, — 
beautiful,  admired,  complimented ; and  yet  maintaining  that 
pure  elevation  of  heart  and  mind  — that  uncorrupted,  un- 
tainted simplicity  of  aim,  which  not  all  his  most  unbelieving 
desires  could  find  in  those  who  were  living  without  God  in 
the  world: — it  vexed  him  sometimes,  and  sometimes  it 
roused  his  pride  and  sometimes  his  discontent, — yet  on  the 
whole  it  pleased  him.  There  was  a strange  kind  of  fasci- 
nation in  seeing  one  who  ought  naturally  to  look  up  to  him 
for  counsel  and  strength,  assume,  almost  unconsciously,  so 
high  a stand  above  him  ; and  array  herself  not  more  gently 
than  firmly  against  so  much  that  he  liked  and  followed. 
And  though  he  often  laughed  at  her,  sometimes  stopped  her 
mouth  with  a kiss,  and  sometimes  got  excessively  provoked, — 
if  he  could  have  thought  her  one  whit  more  tolerant  of  the 
things  which  he  tolerated,  one  jot  more  indulgent  towards 
the  company  and  the  pursuits  in  which  he  wasted  his  life  — 
Thornton  would  have  felt  that  the  best  thing  he  had  in  the 
world  was  gone  from  him.  He  watched  her  — she  little 
thought  with  what  jealous  eyes  ; and  at  every  instance  of 
her  unwavering  truth — not  only  in  word,  but  in  that  up- 
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rightness  of  heart  which  pierces  through  error  and  fallacy 
like  a sunbeam — -he  smiled  to  himself ; or  rather  to  the  best 
part  of  his  nature  against  the  worst.  . And  yet  upon  those 
very  points  he  would  argue  and  dispute  with  her  till  he  was 
tired.  But  this  consciousness  of  her  secret  influence  made 
him  the  more  shy  of  submitting  to  it  openly.  He  was 
content  to  go  on  after  the  old  fashion  ; thinking  Rosalie  a 
piece  of  perfection,  and  not  much  concerning  himself  whether 
she  were  a happy  piece  of  perfection  or  no. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Here  she  was  wont  to  go  ! and  here  ! and  here  ! 

Ben  Jonson. 

Little  Hulda  had  slept  away  all  the  early  part  of  the 
Newyear’s  morning  ; and  it  was  not  till  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  long  ago  breakfasted,  that  she  sat  up  in  bed  and 
looked  about  for  her  stocking.  For  the  doctor  gave  leave 
that  she  should  go  down  stairs  in  the  afternoon,  only  upon 
the  easy  condition  of  her  keeping  perfectly  quiet  all  the 
morning  ; and  now,  bundled  up  in  dressing-gown  and 
shawls,  she  sat  leaning  on  Rosalie  and  supported  by  her 
arms,  to  examine  into  the  mysteries  that  had  hung  all  night 
at  the  head  of  her  bed.  She  was  weak  and  pale  still,  and 
the  touch  of  helplessness  which  illness  had  given  her  voice 
and  manner  went  to  her  sister’s  heart.  When  Hulda  was 
well  and  playing  about,  recollections  came  less  readily ; but 
now  the  season  of  itself  brought  enough  — the  filling  of  that 
stocking  had  been  bitter  work, — and  when  from  time  to 
time  Hulda’s  gentle  and  still  weary -looking  eyes  were  raised 
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to  her  sister’s  face  with  a smile  of  pleasure,  or  her  lips  put 
up  to  receive  a kiss  ; or  her  little  thin  hands  were  clasped 
round  Rosalie’s  neck,  while  the  childish  voice  spoke  its 
thanks  with  such  an  earnest  yet  subdued  tone, — Rosalie 
heard  again  that  truth  which  she  never  could  forget — they 
were  both  motherless.  Not  Hulda  in  effect  — her  whole 
love  and  dependence  had  been  transferred  ; and  she  clung 
to  her  sister  with  a trust  that  perhaps  was  the  strongest  she 
had  ever  felt,  for  it  was  undivided.  But  Rosalie* — she 
could  love  no  one  now  as  Hulda  loved  her, — she  had  no  one 
to  look  up  to  — no  one  to  fall  back  upon  in  those  times  of 
weakness  and  weariness  that  stir  the  strongest  resolution. 
No  one  on  earth  ; and  though  smile  and  word  and  kiss 
came  at  Hulda’s  bidding,  her  heart  yearned  for  a more  far- 
seeing  sympathy, — her  head  longed  to  lay  itself  down  and 
rest,  even  as  Hulda’s  was  resting  then.  Bitterly  she  re- 
membered that  she  was  alone,  and  for  a few  minutes  her 
mind  bent  down  as  before  a tempest.  And  then,  drawn  like 
-ZEolian  music  from  the  very  breath  that  made  the  whirl- 
wind, came  the  words, 

44  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee , and  I will  give  thee 
rest” 

4 4 The  rest  that  remaineth  ’ ’ — she  thought  with  swimming 
eyes  ; 4 for  surely  our  heaven  lieth  not  here-away.’ 

4 Hulda  dear,’  she  said  presently,  bending  down  to  look 
at  the  languid  eyelids  that  could  hardly  be  kept  open,  4 you 
are  very  tired.  You  must  lie  down  and  sleep  again,  and 
then  by  and  by  you  shall  be  dressed  and  go  down  stairs.’ 

4 But  you  ought  to  be  dressed,’  said  the  child  rousing 
herself  a little, — 4 you  won’t  be  ready  to  see  people.’ 

4 1 am  not  going  to  see  anybody,  love.’ 

4 You  needn’t  mind  about  me,’  said  Hulda,  4 I’m  so  well 
now.  And  Martha  could  stay  here.’ 
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‘ Martha  could  not,’  said  her  sister  as  she  laid  her  on  the 
bed,  6 for  I mean  to  have  that  pleasure  myself.’ 

4 O that’s  very  good,’  said  Hulda,  closing  her  eyes  with  a 
satisfied  air  ; ‘ only  it’s  a pity  the  people  should  be  disap- 
pointed.’ 

And  so  Hulda  fell  asleep  and  Rosalie  stood  watching 
her  ; and  the  Newyear’s  sun  mounted  higher  and  higher  in 
the  clear  sky  ; but  ‘ under  the  sun  ’ there  was  nothing  new. 
Unless  perhaps  the  hopes  and  resolutions, — and  they  were 
but  the  tying  of  an  old  cord  many  times  broken.  It  was 
Newyear’s  day  in  name,  but  it  was  Oldyear  in  reality.  The 
same  bright  points  — the  same  dark  corners, — the  same 
strife  of  human  passions  and  weariness  of  human  hearts, — 
the  same  trembling  of  the  scales  of  that  never-poised  balance 
of  society.  There  was  more  leisure  taken,  and  more  plea- 
sure undertaken,  than  on  ordinary  days  ; but  among  all  the 
host  of  pleasure-seekers  that  now  began  to  spot  the  streets, 
the  beggar’s  hand  was  still  held  out  ; the  doctor’s  gig  went 
its  rounds  ; and  friends  looked  their  last,  that  Newyear’s 
morning,  at  the  faces  of  those  to  whom  the  new  year  had 
not  come. 

“ Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is 
new?” 

“ Behold,  I create  new  heavens  and  a new  earth  ; and 
the  former  shall  not  he  remembered , nor  come  into  mind.” 

i Even  sorrow  shall  be  forgotten  then,’  Rosalie  thought, 
as  she  stood  watching  little  Hulda. 

6 Happy  Newyear  and  good  morning  ! ’ cried  a bright 
voice,  while  the  door  was  pushed  gently  open.  6 How  dost 
thou,  fair  Rosalie  ? — fairest  of  all  cousins  whether  real  or 
adopted.  Here  am  I just  arrived  in  time  to  dress  for 
visiters,  and  that  being  done,  I forthwith  turn  visiter  myself. 
My  dear,  your  cheeks  are  as  soft  as  ever,  and  your  eyes  as 
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grave ; and  your  mouth  — well  I won’t  detail  that  com- 
bination.’ 

4 How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  you  ! ’ said  Rosalie ; as  the 
young  lady  after  a variety  of  salutations,  held  her  back 
within  gazing  distance. 

6 How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  you,  — which  proves  me  of  a 
disposition  neither  envious  nor  jealous.  What  have  you 
done  to  yourself,  child  ? — or  have  I been  looking  at  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature  till  my  eyes  are  contracted,  and  can- 
not bear  the  light  ?’ 

6 Nothing  has  contracted  your  eyes  since  I saw  them 
last,’  said  Rosalie  smiling.  4 I am  in  some  doubt  as  to  your 
judgment.  Did  you  come  here  bareheaded  in  this  weather  ?’ 

4 Had  to,  my  dear,  because  of  my  hair  — there  wouldn’t 
be  time  to  dress  it  again  when  I get  home,  you  know.  O 
I rode  of  course, — rumbled  through  the  streets  to  the  envy 
— or  admiration — of  all  the  gentlemen  on  foot.’ 

4 No  doubt  ! But  would  their  admiration  keep  you  from 
taking  cold  ?’ 

40  yes — -perfectly,— giddy  heads  never  take  cold, — you 
might  as  well  talk  of  champagne’s  freezing.  Some  one  of 
my  elderly  friends  is  at  this  moment  detailing  to  mamma  — 
4 My  dear  madam,  I saw  Miss  Arnet  this  morning  in  a most 
dangerous  situation.’— Nevertheless  here  I am,  safe.  This 
child  is  better  I hear.  And  how  are  you,  Alie  ? ’ 

4 Well.’ 

4 Well  ? you  don’t  look  it.  I saw  Thornton  in  Broadway 
with  his  troop— where  was  he  going  ? ’ 

4 To  have  a salute  fired  for  the  Macedonian,  I believe,’ 
said  Rosalie.  4 A message  came  for  him  in  all  haste  to  say 
that  she  was  just  coming  in.’ 

4 O that  Macedonian  ! ’ cried  the  young  lady,  — 4 there 
never  was  anything  like  it  ! You  know  they  had  a great 
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naval  ball  at  Washington  for  Captain  Stewart  and  the  rest ; 
and  I was  there  of  course,  and  everybody  else.  And  the 
room  was  dressed  out  with  all  manner  of  sea  things  — I 
should  rather  say  sea-faring  things — and  with  the  colours  of 
the  Alert  and  the  G-uerriere  on  the  walls.  The  city  was 
illuminated  too,  that  evening,  because  of  the  victory ; and 
everybody  was  in  the  best  possible  spirits.  Well  about  nine 
o’clock  there  was  a stir  in  the  room — we  could  not  tell  what 
about  at  first,  — only  the  gentlemen  began  to  rush  down  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  the  ladies  stood  still  and 
looked.  Then  suddenly  came  the  most  tremendous  cheering 
outside  the  house  ! — one  stream  of  cheers,  that  seemed  to 
have  no  end;  and  word  came  up  that  Lieutenant  Hamilton 
had  just  arrived  with  the  Macedonian’s  colours  ! — it  excites 
me  even  now  to  think  of  it.’  She  drew  a long  breath  and 
went  on. 

‘ They  all  came  back  in  a body  presently,  bringing  Mr. 
Hamilton  with  them ; for  all  his  family  were  there  at  the 
ball.  And  then  Captain  Stewart  and  Captain  Hull  and 
some  others,  brought  in  the  flag, — with  such  shouts  and 
hurrahs  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs — and  ‘Hail  Columbia’ 
from  the  band.  And  then  at  supper  they  toasted  Commodore 
Decatur  and  his  officers  and  crew,  with  ten  times  ten,  it 
seemed  to  me  — instead  of  three  times  three.  My  dear,  you 
never  heard  people  shout  as  we  did.’ 

‘ You  among  the  rest  ?’  said  Rosalie  smiling. 

‘ I don’t  know  — I’m  sure  I cried.  And  vos  beaux  yeux 
are  sparkling  even  at  my  poor  account.  There  go  the 
guns ! ’ 

They  both  started  up  and  stood  listening;  and  while  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  rang  out  their  gladness,  the  guns  at  the 
Battery  gave  a response  for  the  old  Thirteen — a pledge  that 
not  one  of  them  should  be  wanting  in  the  contest. 
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‘ The  bells  will  ring  for  an  hour  yet/  said  Marion  as  the 
last  report  died  away,  ‘ so  you  may  as  well  sit  down  and 
listen  at  your  leisure.  Poor  Mary  Laton  ! how  can  she  bear 
all  this.  Her  oldest  son  was  killed  in  the  engagement. 
Well,  I must  go.  How  lovely  you  look,  child  ! — these  guns 
have  put  colour  in  your  cheeks,  — try  and  keep  it  for  your 
visiters  — O no,  you  will  not  see  them.  Poor  child  ! — and 
dear  child,  and  every  kind  of  a child  that  ever  was  well  be- 
loved, goodbye.’  And  giving  Rosalie  a half  dozen  kisses 
Miss  Arnet  quitted  the  room. 

When  little  Hulda  next  awoke  she  found  Martha  keeping 
watch  at  her  bedside. 

Not  indeed  keeping  watch  of  her,* — for  Martha’s  eyes 
were  intent  upon  four  long  shining  knitting-needles  that 
were  kicking  about  at  a great  rate;  while  below  them  de- 
pended a short  worsted  cylinder  of  clouded  blue  yarn. 

1 What  are  you  doing,  Martha  ? ’ said  Hulda. 

‘ Massy  ! child,  how  you  scaret  me  ! and  made  me  drop 
a stitch  into  the  bargain.  Why  Pm  a knittin’  — didn’t  you 
never  see  nobody  knit  afore  ? ’ 

‘ O yes,  but  not  such  a looking  thing  as  that,’  said  Hulda 
disapprovingly.  ‘ What  is  it  ? ’ 

c It’s  a firstrate  lookin’  thing,  I can  tell  you,’  said  Martha, 
— ‘ firstrate  feelin’  too.  It’s  a mitten.’ 

‘ What’s  a mitten  ? ’ said  Hulda,  who  being  a young  lady 
convalescent  and  at  leisure,  was  well  disposed  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

‘ Don’t  you  know  ? — them  things  people  wears  on  their 
hands.  It  aint  a glove,  but  it  kivers  a person’s  hand  just  as 
well — some  folks  thinks  better.’ 

6 O I know  now,’  said  Hulda — ‘ it’s  like  a little  bag  with 
a thumb  to  it.’ 

‘ Weil  I s’pose  it  does  look  considerable  like  that,’  said 
Martha  knitting  awa y with  renewed  energy. 
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4 Only  a bag  is  shut  up  at  one  end  ’ — said  Hulda  doubt- 
fully. 

‘ A thing  can’t  be  finished  till  it’s  done,’  said  Martha 
sententiously. 

Hulda  looked  on  for  a while  in  silence. 

4 Is  that  little  hole  for  the  thumb  to  come  out  of  ? ’ 

4 For  nothing  else/  said  Martha. 

4 But  who  are  they  for  ?’  said  Hulda,  — 4 that  is  too  big 
for  you.’ 

4 La  sakes,  Hulda,  you  aint  waked  up,  be  you  ? I guess 
it  ’ll  be  some  time  afore  I want  mittens  to  sew  in.  These  is 
for  the  militie.’ 

4 The  militia  ! ’ said  Hulda.  4 Why  they  don’t  want 
mittens.’ 

4 Don’t  they  though?  — then  you  know  more  about  it 
than  Tom  Skiddy,  for  he  says  his  hands  gets  awful  cold 
sometimes,  mornings.  And  you  see,  Hulda,  the  paper  says 
the  ladies  up  to  Newburgh  and  Hudson  and  all  along  shore 
there,  has  been  knittin’  their  fingers  off ; and  sent  I do’  know 
how  many  pairs  of  socks  and  mittens — six  hundred  I guess, 
more  or  less — up  to  the  Governor  for  the  militie;  and  there 
was  printed  thanks  to  ’em  in  the  paper,* — so  I don’t  see  why 
folks  here  mustn’t  do  nothing.’ 

4 O yes,  Bosalie  told  me  about  that,’  said  Hulda.  4 But 
she  said  those  were  for  the  soldiers  away  off — somewhere 
where  it’s  very  cold.’ 

4 ’Taint  cold  here,  I s’pose,’  said  Martha,  — 4 we  don’t 
have  to  make  fires  in  these  parts.’ 

4 But  it  isn’t  so  cold  as  some  other  places.’ 

4 La  child,  so  long’s  fingers  gets  froze,  it  don’t  make  much 
odds  about  the  theometer.  And  fingers  can  get  froze  in  this 
town  o’  York — Tom  Skiddy  says  so.’ 

4 You  like  Tom  Skiddy  very  much,  don’t  you?’  said 
Hulda. 
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‘ He  aint  so  bad  he  couldn’t  be  worse/  replied  Martha, 
when  her  head  had  taken  two  or  three  turns  as  if  her  mind 
were  balancing  as  well. 

4 But  isn’t  he  very  good  to  you  ? ’ pursued  Hulda. 

‘ Good  to  me!’  said  Martha  with  a gyration  of  more 
dignity,  — 4 he  aint  got  quite  so  far  as  that  yet.  Once  in  a 
while  I’m  good  to  him,  — and  he’s  pretty  good  to  himself. 
That’s  about  the  state  of  the  case.  Only  I may  as  well  give 
the  mittens  to  the  first  mili tie-man  that  comes  handy;  in- 
stead of  sending  ’em  off  to  nobody  knows  who,  nor  whether 
they’d  fit.’ 

Hulda  looked  on  again  thoughtfully. 

6 Thornton  don’t  wear  mittens,’  she  said. 

6 1 can’t  see  why  poor  folks  should  lose  their  fingers 
because  the  Capting  buys  yaller  gloves,’  said  Martha.  And 
inspired  by  the  freezing  fingers  hers  flew  the  faster. 

6 How  very  quick  you  knit  ! ’ said  Hulda. 

‘ Don’t  I,  though  ! ’ said  Martha  — ‘ as  quick  as  most 
folks.  I always  was  spry.  And  you  see,  Hulda,  I’ll  put 
blue  and  white  fringe  to  the  top ; and  the  way  they  ’ll  keep 
Tom  Skiddy’s  fingers  warm,  ’ll  be  a caution.’ 

(To  he  continued.) 
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RALEIGH’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  personages  in  the  court  of 
Elizabeth  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  WpII  hr*™  fmm  hi*a 


youth  upward  at  home  among 


that  exuberance  of  life  which  exhibited  itself  equally  in  an 
appetite  for  knowledge  and  an  eagerness  for  action,  and 
with  that  happy  adjustment  betwixt  a brilliant  imagination 
and  a handsome  figure,  which  gave  a poetic  charm  to  his 
movements  and  a matchless  felicity  to  his  repartees,  he  was 
in  the  camp  an  Apollo,  and  amongst  carpet  knights  a Mars. 
Not  so  chivalrous,  because  not  so  unselfish,  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  he  was  no  less  accomplished ; and  if  never  so  high 
in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  as  Burleigh,  Essex,  and  Cecil, 
he  was  quite  as  acute  and  much  more  ambidexter  than  any 
of  these  far-seeing  favourites.  A gay  trifler  in  the  saloon, 
but  “ toiling  terribly  ” in  his  study ; as  able  to  navigate  a 
ship  as  to  build  it,  and  as  ready  to  encounter  the  Spanish 
Armada  as  to  explore  the  enchanted  coasts  of  Guiana ; the 
companion  by  turns  of  statesmen  and  buffoons,  and  equally 
respected  by  reverend  pedants  and  roistering  buccaneers ; 
at  once  a gallant  and  a sage,  this  most  versatile  and  many- 
sided  man  had  the  merit  of  bursting  the  scholastic  fetters  of 
the  period  and  sketching  a design  which  was  at  last  realised 
in  the  Royal  Society,  whilst  he  doubtless  was  equally  entitled 
to  Spenser’s  dedication  of  the  “ Faery  Queene:”- — 

“ To  thee,  that  art  the  summer’s  nightingale, 


Thy  sovereign  goddess’s  most  dear  delight, 


In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  built  her  bow’r, 
And  dainty  Love  learn’d  sweetly  to  indite.” 
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At  fifty-one  years  of  age  Sir  Walter  found  himself  under 
sentence  of  death,  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
From  day  to  day  the  execution  of  this  unrighteous  decree 
was  deferred,  till  he  got  inured  to  his  position  and  came  to 
be  very  much  in  the  predicament  of  a man  who  is  apprised 
that  his  malady  is  mortal,  but  whose  sensations  are  those  of 
perfect  soundness.  His  busy  mind  could  not  rest ; and  shut 
out  from  explorations  and  adventures,  he  amused  himself 
with  experiments  in  science.  In  the  garden  was  a little 
building  where  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  once  kept 
his  poultry.  It  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  captive,  and 
he  converted  it  into  a laboratory,  and  in  this  “ hen-house  ” 
a contemporary  describes  him  as  passing  the  entire  day  in 
“ distillations.”  However,  Raleigh  was  not  destined  to  fore- 
stall the  discoveries  of  Boyle ; and  the  chief  result  of  his 
chemical  researches  was  a cordial  which  went  by  his  name, 
and  which  long  held  its  place  in  the  materia  medica. 

A considerable  library  might  be  formed  by  collecting  the 
books  which  have  been  written  in  captivity  or  exile.  Be- 
ginning, perhaps,  with  the  “ Tristia”  of  Ovid,  and  including 
compositions  as  sacred  as  the  Apocalypse  and  many  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  would  be  rich  in  more  recent  poetry 
and  theology.  But  in  its  modern  era  the  master-pieces  of 
this  prison  literature  would  be  Grotius  “ On  the  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion,”  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and 
Raleigh’s  **  History  of  the  World.” 

Happily  for  himself  Sir  Walter  had  never  been  the  mere 
fighting  animal  which  constituted  the  warrior  of  those  days, 
and  his  detestation  of  deep  drinking  preserved  his  faculties 
clear  and  unclouded.  In  his  journeys  and  voyages,  he 
usually  carried  with  him  a great  box  of  books ; and  with 
his  powerful  constitution  and  with  a brain  free  from  obfus- 
cation, he  could  overtake  long  spells  of  study  in  those  inter- 
vals when  coarser  comrades  lay  soaked  in  tipsy  slumber. 
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And  now,  in  the  thirteen  dreary  years  to  which  his  durance 
extended,  the  folios  which  had  so  often  enlivened  the  bower 
and  the  cabin  walked  into  the  cell  of  the  captive  and  did 
their  utmost  to  cheer  him ; and  in  the  pleasant  gossip  of 
Plutarch  and  the  careful  details  of  Polybius,  in  the  caustic 
wisdom  of  Tacitus  and  the  vivid  narrations  of  guileless  old 
Herodotus,  the  solitary  student  grew  the  best  informed  of 
Englishmen. 

In  such  circumstances  most  men  would  have  been  content 
to  beguile  the  hours  and  would  have  thanked  the  volume 
which  helped  them  to  forget.  But  Raleigh’s  mind,  ever 
active  and  forth -going,  could  not  rest  in  simple  contemplation  ; 
and  his  accumulating  knowledge  sought  outlet  in  a book. 
The  work  of  which  he  formed  the  bold  conception  was  a 
History  of  the  World.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
English  language  then  contained  hardly  a single  specimen 
of  historical  composition,  and  that  the  author  had  nearly 
reached  his  grand  climacteric  before  his  first  instalment 
issued  from  the  press,  we  must  allow  that  not  the  least 
heroic  achievement  of  the  stout  Elizabethan  knight  was  the 
book  which  he  thus  projected  and  carried  forward  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold. 

The  first  folio  was  published  in  1614.  It  brings  down 
the  mighty  tale  from  the  Creation  to  the  Roman  Conquest 
of  Macedon  ; and,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  digressions 
and  the  disproportionate  space  in  the  earlier  portion  devoted 
to  rabbinical  speculations,  it  is  one  of  the  stateliest  fragments 
in  existence.  Very  different  from  those  subsequent  compila- 
tions which  go  by  the  name  of  “ Universal  Histories,”  and 
which  for  the  most  part  are  a meagre  sketch  of  separate 
nationalities,  it  attempts  to  survey  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
and  to  recite,  so  far  as  it  can  be  recalled,  the  story  of  the 
universe.  Bringing  together  ilie  more  salient  incidents  in 
the  rise  and  progress  of  every  race,  and  viewing  them  in 
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relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  designs  of  God,  it  forms  a 
panopticon  of  which  all  the  parts  have  a pervasive  unity, 
whilst  the  bright  relief  and  the  shadowy  depths  are  rendered 
fully  effective  by  the  light  admitted  from  above ; for,  as 
ought  to  be  the  case  in  a History  of  the  World,  the  artist 
tabes  Revelation  as  his  standing-point,  and  the  religiousness 
of  his  tone  is  in  happiest  keeping  with  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  of  his  subject. 

Ponderous  as  it  is,  that  great  volume  would,  even  now, 
repay  perusal.  The  first  half  certainly  contains  a geat  deal 
which  is  not  history.  But  even  amidst  its  Talmudical 
debris  and  obsolete  speculation,  a careful  search  will  gather 
many  gems,  sententious  aphorisms,  statesman-like  reflections, 
and  fine  scintillations  of  fancy.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
find  more  delightful  occupation  for  the  long  leisure  of  a 
winter  evening,  or  for  the  beguilement  of  a seaside  sojourn, 
than  the  books  devoted  to  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome. 
In  a letter  to  his  son,  Cromwell  says,  “ Take  heede  of  an 
vnactiue  vaine  spirit,  recreate  yourselfe  with  Sir  Walter 
Raughleyes  liistorie,  its  a bodye  of  historie,  and  will  add 
much  more  to  your  vnderstandinge  than  fragments  of 
storye.”*  In  its  spirit  and  purport  the  advice  was  worthy 
of  the  masterly  and  strong-minded  writer  ; and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  rising  race  were  the  time  which  is  often  frit- 
tered away  on  “ fragments  of  story,”  devoted  to  some  great 
“ body  of  history.”  An  hour  spent  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  on  a summer  morning  will  give  a better  idea  of 
London  localities  and  the  surrounding  geography  than  can 
be  got  by  climbing  many  steeples  ; and  a month  devoted  to 
Guizot  or  Hallam,  Neander  or  Gibbon,  or  any  comprehen- 
sive and  far-ranging  historian,  will  do  more  to  expand  the 

* Judging  by  its  price  in  the  market,  the  above  is  a “ golden  opinion.” 
The  original  autograph,  dated  Carrick,  April  2,  1650,  was  sold  last  Oc- 
tober for  271.  6 s. 
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faculties,  and  to  make  a man  at  home  in  the  world  now 

existing,  than  a lifetime  expended  on  isolated  tales  and 

individual  biographies. 

A good  narrative  flows  like  a river;  and  to  appreciate  its 
beauties  the  best  plan  is  to  embark  and  drop  down  the 

stream.  Few  histories  have  more  variety,  animation,  and 

grandeur  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  ; and  although  the 
brink  is  often  skirted  by  weeping  willows,  or  shaded  by 
sombre  pines,  ever  and  anon  it  rolls  through  smiling  sa- 
vannahs, or  spreads  out  into  lake -like  expanses,  where  the 
meditative  voyager  has  no  reluctance  to  linger.  Although 
it  can  give  no  idea  of  the  gliding  current  and  stately 
reaches  of  the  main  discourse,  the  closing  paragraph  may  be 
quoted  as  a specimen  of  the  author’s  eloquence,  and  of  the 
pensiveness  with  which  it  is  usually  shaded  : — 

“ By  this  which  we  have  already  set  down,  is  seen  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  three  first  Monarchies  of  the  World  ; whereof  the  founders  and 
erectors  thought  that  they  could  never  have  ended.  That  of  Rome, 
which  made  the  fourth,  was  also  at  this  time  almost  at  the  highest.  We 
have  left  it  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  having  rooted  up  or  cut 
down  all  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  world.  But, 
after  some  continuance,  it  shall  begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it  had  ; the 
storms  of  ambition  shall  beat  her  great  boughs  and  branches  one  against 
another  ; her  leaves  shall  fall  off,  her  limbs  wither,  and  a rabble  of  bar- 
barous nations  enter  the  field  and  cut  her  down. 

“ Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  hath  been  no  state  fearful 
in  the  East,  but  that  of  the  Turk  ; nor  in  the  West  any  prince  that  hath 
spread  his  wings  far  over  his  nest,  but  the  Spaniard  ; who  since  the  time 
that  Ferdinand  expelled  the  Moors  out  of  Granada,  have  made  many 
attempts  to  make  themselves  masters  of  all  Europe.  And  it  is  true  that, 
by  the  treasures  of  both  Indies,  and  by  the  many  kingdoms  which  they 
possess  in  Europe,  they  are  at  this  day  the  most  powerful.  . . . These  two 
nations,  I say,  are  at  this  day  the  most  eminent,  and  to  be  regarded  ; the 
one  seeking  to  root  out  the  Christian  religion  altogether,  the  other  the 
truth  and  sincere  profession  thereof ; the  one  to  join  all  Europe  to  Asia, 
the  other  the  rest  of  all  Europe  to  Spain. 

“ For  the  rest,  if  we  seek  a reason  of  the  succession  and  continuance 
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of  this  boundless  ambition  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath 
been  already  said, — that  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world  have  always 
laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not  the  ends,  of  those  great  ones  which 
preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported  with  the  glory  of  the  one, 
but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the  other  till  they  find  the  experience 
in  themselves.  They  neglect  the  advice  of  God  while  they  enjoy  life,  or 
hope  of  it,  but  they  follow  the  counsel  of  Death  upon  the  first  approach. 

. . . . It  w7as  Death  which,  opening  the  conscience  of  Charles  the 

Fifth,  made  him  enjoin  his  son  Philip  to  restore  Navarre  ; and  King 
Francis  the  First,  of  France,  to  command  that  justice  should  be  done 
upon  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  in  Merindol  and  Cabrieres,  which 
till  then  be  neglected.  It  is,  therefore,  Death  alone  that  can  suddenly 
make  man  to  know  himself.  He  tells  the  proud  and  insolent  that  they 
are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at  the  instant.  He  takes  account  of 
the  rich,  and  proves  him  a beggar.  He  holds  a glass  before  the  eyes  of 
the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein  their  deformity  and  rot- 
tenness, and  they  acknowledge  it. 

“ Oh,  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  ! whom  none  could  advise, 
thou  hast  persuaded  ; what  none  have  dared,  thou  hast  done ; and  wThom 
all  have  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised. 
Thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two 
narrow  words,  Hie  jacet” 

Raleigh  contemplated  a second  and  third  volume,  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  had  gone  far  to  complete  his  design ; 
but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  the  manuscript.  A victim  of 
the  little-mindedness  of  James  L,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold 
Oct.  29,  1618,  four  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  history. 
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No.  ill. 

THE  KOSAK,  CAUCASIAN,  SIBERIAN,  AND  NORTH 
AMERICAN  POPULATIONS. 

TheKosaks. — Kosak  is  a Tartar  word, — a word  originally 
foreign  to  the  Russian  language,  but  now  more  Russian 
than  Tartar.  However,  if  we  look  to  the  vast  Steppes  of 
Independent  Tartary,  we  shall  find  that  one  of  its  popu- 
lations are  the  Kirghis  Kosaks;  and  these  are  as  little 
Russian,  and  as  much  Turk,  as  are  the  Osmanlis  them- 
selves. The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  is  said  to  be 
horse-man ; then  robber;  then  light-cav airy -man  ; such  as 
are  the  Kosaks  of  the  present  time. 

Wherever  there  is  a dangerous  frontier  there  are  Kosaks 
to  guard  it,  so  that  they  are  like  the  Marchmen  or  Bor- 
derers of  old  ; settlers  on  a given  tract  of  country  with 
certain  duties  to  fulfil — with  the  charge  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  against  the  frontagers.  Thus,  there  are  Kosaks 
in  Siberia,  and  Kosaks  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus  — the  one 
as  guard  against  the  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Chinese  ; 
the  others,  as  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Circassians, 
Tshetshentsh,  and  Lesgians.  These  are  the  Kosaks  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Kuban  ; the  men  whose  hand  is 
against  Shamyl,  and  against  whom  Shamyl  raises  his  hand. 
They  are  the  Kosaks  on,  what  we  may  call,  active  service . 

This  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them.  Where  the 
frontier  is  peaceable,  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  make 
the  most  of  their  privileges-— the  free  distillation  of  brandy 
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being  one  of  them.  A Kosak,  for  instance,  on  the  Chinese 
frontier  has  an  easy  time  of  it.  Then  there  are  the  Don 
Kosaks.  These  live  easier  still — for  the  frontier  has 
advanced  beyond  them,  and  their  March  or  Border  gives 
them  as  little  to  do  as  does  the  Scottish  Border  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  descendants  of  the  Percies  and  the 
Howards.  Compared  with  the  men  on  the  Kuban  and 
Terek,  they  are  as  militia-men  to  soldiers  of  the  line;  and 
the  Kosaks  of  the  Caucasus  respect  them  accordingly.  But 
they  have  been  a famous  generation  in  their  day,  i.  e.  when 
Astrakhan  was  a powerful  Empire,  and  the  Crimea  an 
independent  Khanate. 

More  famous  still  were  the  Kosaks  of  the  Ukraine 
( Ukraine  meaning  March  or  Border) — the  Zaporogians  as 
they  were  called,  from  living  beyond  ( Za ) the  waterfalls 
( porog ) of  the  Dnieper.  It  was  the  Poles  that  kept  their 
swords  so  sharp — the  Poles  on  one  side  and  the  Turks  of 
the  Crimea  on  the  others.  It  was  these,  too,  who  most 
especially  magnified  the  word  Kosak  as  a name  of  fear.  It 
need  not  now,  we  are  told  by  the  best  j udges,  sound  formid- 
able. Except  where  the  chronic  warfare  of  the  Caucasian 
frontier  has  kept  him  in  exercise,  the  Kosak  has  grown 
degenerate — drunken,  dull,  deficient  in  physical  force,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  his  privileges  being  curtailed,  in  some 
cases,  discontented. 

The  Kosaks  lead  us  to  — 

The  Caucasians , partly  reduced,  partly  independent  ; 
and  western,  northern , and  southern , as  the  case  may  be  ; 
northern  on  the  drainage  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek,  southern 
on  that  of  the  Kur. 

Western  {north- western)  Caucasus  is  represented  by 
Circassia ; Eastern  by  Lesgistan,  or  the  country  of  the 
Lesgians,  with  whom  we  must  take  the  Tshetslientsh,  or 
Mizhjeji  tribes  ; differing  in  language,  but  allied  in  the 
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spirit  of  political  independence.  Southern  Caucasus  means 
Georgia. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is,  more  or  less,  natural,  e.g.  the 
Georgians  are  Christians,  the  Lesgians,  Tshetshentsh  (or 
Mizhjeji),  are  Mahometans. 

Georgians . — The  Georgian  occupies  the  fertile  and 
lovely  valley  of  the  Kur,  being  a builder  of  towns,  and  a 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  a man  enervated  by  an  imperfect 
civilisation  rather  than  hardened  by  the  mountaineer  habits 
of  a semi-savage.  Georgia,  however,  has  long  been  a Christ- 
ian country,  though  its  Church  is  one  of  the  neglected  ones. 
It  is  an  offset  from  the  Armenian,  itself  of  Syrian  found- 
ation. From  Armenia,  along  with  their  Christianity,  the 
Georgians  took  their  alphabet  ; modified,  however,  in  re- 
spect to  the  form  of  its  letters.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
writing  in  it — the  old  or  ecclesiastic,  and  the  modern.  In 
the  former  the  outline  of  the  letters  is  angular,  and  their 
likeness  to  the  Armenian  transparently  evident  ; in  the 
latter  all  these  angles  are  rounded  off  and  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  original  mode  of  writing  disguised,  or  trans- 
formed. Were  it  not  for  the  order  of  the  letters  being  the 
same,  and  their  names  similar,  the  relation  of  the  Georgian 
to  the  Armenian  would  be  problematical.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  two  can  be  connected — the  former  being  deduced 
from  the  latter. 

Georgia  was  ever  the  battle-field  between  Persia  and 
Turkey  — the  cock-pit  (so  to  say)  of  Caucasus.  The 
struggles  which  it  witnessed  harassed  the  people  of  the 
country.  So  did  the  inroads  from  the  wdlder  mountaineers. 
Weakened  and  dispirited  they  sought  the  protection  of 
Russia.  It  was  given,  and  the  ordinary  results  followed. 
In  1800  it  became  a Russian  province  ; and  the  fate  of 
the  Crimean  Mahometans  became  the  fate  of  the  Georgian 
Christians. 
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The  Iron. — Differing  from  the  Georgians  in  language, 
differing,  too,  in  being  mountaineers,  the  Ossete,  or  Iron, 
tribes  agree  with  them  in  being  Christians,  though  of  the 
most  imperfect  kind,  proselytes  without  conviction,  pro- 
fessing Christians — professing  Christians*  but  nothing  more* 
their  conversion  having  been  effected,  in  the  last  century, 
by  the  Russians  under  a mixture  of  persuasion  and  coercion. 
One  of  the  two  roads  between  Georgia  and  Russia,  as  it 
winds  itself  through  the  great  pass  of  Dariel,  lies  in  the 
Ossete,  or  Iron,  country,  which  lies  in  the  mountains  of  the 
middle  range,  north  of  Tidis,  and  in  contact  with  the 
country  of  the  Tslietshentsh  and  Lesgians.  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  these  same  Iron,  and  an  undue  im- 
portance attributed  to  them.  They  have  been  deduced 
from  the  ancient  and  famous  Alani,  and  again  from  the 
still  more  ancient  and  famous  Medes.  Their  language,  too, 
is  said  to  be  European  rather  than  Caucasian. 

The  whole  of  these  doctrines  is  unsafe.  Their  name  is 
more  Persian  than  Mede,  for  Iran  is  the  old  name  of 
Persia  ; whilst  their  language  can  so  little  be  separated  from 
the  Georgian,  Circassian,  Lesgian  and  Tshetshentsh,  that, 
if  it  be  made  European,  all  the  other  must  be  Europeanised 
also* 

The  Tshetshentsh . — The  Iron  and  Tshetshentsh  are  the 
smallest  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  populations  of  Cau- 
casus fall.  Follow  up  the  Kuban  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Black  Sea  to  its  head-waters,  and,  then,  do  the  same  with 
the  Terek  from  the  Caspian.  The  water-shed  with  its 
mountains,  rocks,  valleys,  forests,  and  gorges, — broken  and 
wild  and  inaccessible — is  the  area  of  the  Tshetshentsh  (or 
Mizhjeji).  When  you  get  upon  the  drainage  of  the  Kur 
you  are  amongst  the  Iron. 

The  rude  vices  and  the  equally  rude  virtues  of  men 
who  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  mountaineers  and  free- 
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men  begin  when  we  get  amongst  the  Tshetstentsh,  who  are, 
probably,  the  hardiest  of  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Caucasus. 
But  they  are  also  the  most  imperfectly  known.  That  they 
fall  into  divisions  and  subdivisions  far  more  numerous  than 
the  small  size  of  their  area  leads  us  to  expect  is  certain. 
Their  dialects  tell  us  this.  So  do  the  names  of  their  tribes  ; 
Galga,  Ingush,  Arshte,  Tshetshentsh  Proper,  and  Tushi. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Tshetshentsh  have  no  place  here. 
I am  writing  about  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Russian 
Empire  ; whereas  the  Tshetshentsh  have  yet  to  be  reduced. 
Nor  yet  have  the  still  independent — 

Lesgians. — As  brave,  as  rude,  as  Mahometan,  and  as 
unsubdued,  as  the  Tshetshentsh,  the  Lesgians  represent 
Eastern  Caucasus— Caucasus  on  the  side  of  the  Caspian. 
It  is  these  and  the  Tshetshentsh,  rather  than  the  Circassians, 
who  hold  out  so  obstinately  against  Russia,  and  who  serve 
under  the  redoubted  Shamyl  as  their  leader — half  prophet, 
half  captain ; for  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  as  strong  as  that 
of  patriotism  here.  Shamyl  believes  himself  to  be  a second 
prophet  whose  mission  is  the  extirpation  of  the  Russians — 
and  ever  since  ’23  he  has  held  them  at  bay.  It  is  not,  then, 
Circassia,  but  Lesgistan  and  the  Tshetshentsh  country  that 
preserve  their  independence,  and  decimate  the  regiments  of 
the  Czar.  It  is  the  Tshetshentsh  and  Lesgians  who,  natu- 
rally broken  up  into  divisions,  mutually  hostile  and  wholly 
unorganised,  are  now,  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  moulded 
into  a homogeneous  confederacy  as  formidable  from  its 
unanimity  as  its  bravery. 

What  manner  of  man  is  Shamyl?  “ Shamyl,”  writes 
Bodensted,  as  translated  in  an  able  article  in  the  last  number 
of  the  “ Westminster  Review,”  “ is  of  middle  stature,  has  fair 
hair,  grey  eyes,  overshadowed  by.  thick,  well-marked  eyebrows, 
a regular,  well-formed  nose,  and  a small  mouth.  A peculiar 
fairness  and  delicacy  of  skin  distinguishes  his  countenance 
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from  that  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  his  feet  and  hands 
are  singularly  well-shaped.  The  apparent  immovability  of 
his  arms  in  walking  indicates  the  determination  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  manner  is  noble  and  dignified.  Perfectly  master 
of  himself,  he  exercises  a silent  influence  over  all  who  come 
into  contact  with  him.  A stern  impassivity,  which  is  un- 
disturbed even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  danger,  is  his 
characteristic  expression.  A condemnation  to  death  falls 
from  his  lips  with  the  same  calmness  as  he  shows  in  con- 
ferring on  a brave  Murid  the  sabre  of  honour  won  in  some 
sanguinary  fight.  With  traitors  or  other  offenders,  whose 
death  he  has  once  determined  upon,  he  converses  without 
manifesting  a shade  of  angry  or  vengeful  feeling.  He  re- 
gards himself  as  simply  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  Power,  and  holds,  with  the  Sufis,  that  all  his  thoughts 
and  decisions  are  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God.  His 
eloquence  is  as  fiery  and  persuasive  as  his  ordinary  manner 
is  calm  and  commanding.  4 Flames  sparkle  from  his  eyes 
and  flowers  are  scattered  from  his  lips,’  said  Bersek  Bey, 
with  whom  Shamyl  lived  a few  days  after  the  taking  of 
Akhulgo” 

And  the  following  (taken  from  the  same  source)  is  a 
sample  of  his  proclamations  : “ In  the  name  of  Allah  .... 
ye  warriors  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kabardah,  for  the  last 
time  I send  to  remind  you  of  your  oaths,  and  to  inspire 

you  to  war  against  the  unbelieving  Muscovite 

Wherefore  have  ye  doubted  the  truth  of  my  mission,  and 
listened  more  to  the  threats  of  the  enemy  than  to  my 
admonitions?  Was  it  I who  united  together  the  tribes 
of  the  mountains,  or  was  it  the  power  of  God  working 
through  me  in  wonders  ? Believe  not  that  God  is  with 
the  many.  He  is  with  the  good,  and  the  good  are  fewer 
than  the  bad.  Look  about  you,  and  see  if  my  words 
are  not  true.  Are  there  not  fewer  good  horses  than  bad  ? 
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Are  there  not  fewer  roses  than  reeds  ? Is  there  not  more 
mud  than  pearls — more  lice  than  cattle?  Is  not  gold 
scarcer  than  iron  ? And  are  we  not  nobler  than  the  gold, 
and  the  roses,  and  the  pearls,  and  all  the  horses  and  cattle 
put  together  ? For  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  pass  away, 
but  we  are  immortal.  But  if  the  reeds  be  more  than  the 
roses,  shall  we,  instead  of  hoeing  them  out,  suffer  them  till 
they  choke  the  noble  flowers  ? And  if  the  enemies  be  more 
than  we,  shall  we,  instead  of  hewing  them  down,  suffer  them 
till  they  take  us  in  their  snares  ? Say  not,  the  enemy  has 
conquered  Tscherkei,  and  destroyed  Akhulgo,  and  taken 
possession  of  Ay  aria.  When  the  lightning  strikes  one  tree, 
do  all  the  others  therefore  bow  their  heads  and  cast  them- 
selves down,  lest  it  strike  them  also?  O ye  of  little  faith! 
Would  that  ye  might  take  example  of  the  green  woods ! 
Verily,  the  trees  of  the  forest  might  shame  you  if  they  had 

tongues Like  dark  clouds  my  troops  shall  overshadow 

your  aouls , and  take  by  force  what  you  refuse  to  kindness. 
Blood  shall  mark  my  path,  and  fear  and  desolation  shall 
follow  me ; for  where  words  shall  not  suffice,  deeds  shall.” 

The  Circassians.— The  Circassians  represent  Western 
Caucasus ; like  the  Lesgians,  endowed  with  a rude  energy, 
a chivalrous  temper,  indomitable  courage,  but  who  are, 
nevertheless,  robbers,  and  dealers  in  human  life. 

The  Circassians,  I say,  represent  the  Western  Caucasians, 
and  it  is  the  Circassians  who  take  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  though  the  Lesgians  do  the  hardier 
deeds ; for  the  Circassian  country  fronts  the  waves  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  is,  as  such,  more  accessible  than  the  parts 
inland.  The  Circassians,  too,  are  they  whose  personal 
beauty,  both  male  and  female,  is  so  much  vaunted.  But 
the  less  said  about  this  the  better,  for  the  praise  has  a 
discreditable  basis.  The  beauties  of  Circassia  are  the  best 
known  because  they  are  the  most  venal.  The  trade  in  them 
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is  the  largest — a trade  that  the  Russians  have  professed  to 
put  down,  but  in  reality  connived  at. 

The  pride  of  a Circassian  is  centred  in  his  arms  and 
horses ; next  to  this  in  the  honour  of  his  chief.  For  Cir- 
cassia is  eminently  the  land  of  feudalism ; the  York  being 
the  analogue  of  the  old  English  baron,  the  Pshi  the  suzerain, 
the  Tshokotl  the  vassal. 

The  Mahometanism  of  the  Circassians  is  of  a less  fiery  and 
fanatic  character  than  that  of  the  Lesgians  and  Tshetshentsh 
— indeed,  they  were  once  a nation  of  imperfectly  converted 
Christians. 

In  Shirvan  and  Erivan  we  pass  into  the  area  of  the  — 

Persians  and  Armenians — populations  which  are  only 
noticed  as  specimens  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
population  for  these  parts. 

Siberia  and  Russian  America  can  only  be  noticed  cur- 
sorily. In  the  former  we  have  some  of  the  obscurer  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Fin,  or  Ugrian,  family,  viz.  the  Samoyeds , 
the  Yeniseians , the  Jukajiri , the  Bashkis , the  Teleuts , the 
Barabinsky , the  Jakut , and  the  Kirghis , and  other  Turks 
— the  nearly  extinct  Kamskadales . 

The  Tshuktshi , however,  preserve  their  independence. 
These  lead  us  across  Behring’s  Straits  to  North  America, 
where  the  populations  are  referable  to  four  divisions — a . The 
Eskimo;  b.  the  Athabaskan ; c.  the  Koluch ; and,  d.  the 
Haidah — the  first  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  peninsula  of 
Aliaska,  the  Island  of  Kadiak,  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea ; the  second  farther  inland ; the  third  about  Sitka  Sound ; 
the  fourth  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Archipelago. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  Petersburg  was 
kept  in  a state  of  constant  distraction  by  its  crazy  Emperor. 
His  monomania  assumed  a form  which  is  not  unfrequent 
among  old  kings  and  young  clergymen  of  a certain  school, 
— a morbid  zeal  in  affairs  of  man-millinery.  Ukases  came 
forth  directed  against  the  round  hats  of  the  English  and  the 
pantaloons  of  the  French  ; and  if  a gentleman  appeared  in 
the  streets  with  top-boots,  he  was  apt  to  be  sent  home  on  his 
stocking- soles,  whilst  ladies  were  imprisoned  and  fed  on 
bread  and  water  for  not  wearing  their  hair  in  the  fashion 
approved  by  his  majesty.  For  causes  the  most  frivolous, 
and  not  unfrequently  for  no  cause  at  all,  veteran  officers 
were  cashiered,  and  nobles  were  sent  off  to  Siberia  : for 
a very  harmless  epigram  a man  of  letters  was  sentenced 
to  lose  his  tongue  ; and  many  persons  disappeared  who 
were  believed  to  have  been  privately  executed.  Conster- 
nation spread  through  every  circle,  and  existence  became 
intolerable  amidst  the  caprices  and  barbarities  of  a delirious 
despotism. 

At  last  recourse  was  had  to  the  extreme  remedy  of 
subjects  under  absolute  government.  About  two  in  the 
morning  of  March  24,  1801,  several  officers  of  rank,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  Emperor’s  favourites,  presented  themselves 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber.  The  hussar  on  guard  refused 
them  admission,  and  was  cut  down  on  the  spot.  The  Em- 
peror hearing  a scuffle  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  hid  himself  in 
a closet  where  armour  was  kept.  But  he  was  soon  disco- 
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vered,  and  dragged  from  his  retreat.  The  conspirators 
presented  a written  abdication,  and  told  him  to  sign  it.  This 
made  him  furious.  He  attempted  to  strike  one  of  the  party, 
and  in  return  the  grand  equerry  dealt  him  a blow  which 
broke  his  arm.  Others  instantly  closed  in  upon  him,  and  bore 
him  to  the  ground,  when  the  sash  of  an  officer  was  passed 
round  his  neck,  and  the  unhappy  Czar  was  strangled.* 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  Paul,  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Constantine,  and  of  the  present  Emperor  Nicholas.  Of 
these,  the  eldest,  Alexander,  ascended  the  throne  so  fearfully 
vacated  ; and  at  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  as  a 
French  lady  wrote  to  Fouche,  “ the  young  Emperor  walked, 
preceded  by  the  assassins  of  his  grandfather,  followed  by 
those  of  his  father,  and  surrounded  by  his  own.” 

Alexander  was  born  December  28,  1777.  From  his 
mother,  Maria  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  inherited  a gentle  and 
affectionate  disposition,  with  more  susceptibility  of  friend- 
ship than  is  always  convenient  for  an  absolute  monarch. 
Whilst  still  a little  boy,  he  often  felt  powerful  religious 
impressions  ; and  so  did  his  brother  Constantine.  The 
brothers  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  when  they  grew  old 
enough  they  gave  up  the  form  of  devotion  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  commit  to  memory,  and  often  poured  out 
their  hearts  together  in  free  and  unpremeditated  prayer. 
But  unfortunately  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  show  them 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Their  grandmother,  Cathe- 
rine, who  took  the  entire  charge  of  their  up-bringing,  was  a 
virago  and  a scoffer,  and  the  French  tutor  to  whom  she  con- 
signed them  was  a freethinker.  At  the  same  time  Cesar 
Laharpe  was  a man  of  many  virtues.  He  was  a true  re- 
publican, and  he  constantly  laboured  to  fill  with  humane 

* Biographie  Universelle,  tom.  56.  Clarke’s  Travels  in  Russia, 
chap.  1.  Alison’s  Europe,  chap.  33.  Bell’s  History  of  Russia,  vol.  iii. 
p.  255. 
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sentiments  and  liberal  ideas  the  minds  of  his  imperial 
pupils. 

On  assuming  the  sceptre,  the  young  sovereign  remem- 
bered some  of  the  best  lessons  of  his  tutor.  He  abolished 
torture  as  a means  of  procuring  evidence.  He  gave  large 
concessions  to  the  press.  He  established  schools  of  che- 
mistry, of  medicine,  and  marine.  He  sought  to  encourage 
commerce,  and  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  he  invited 
English  farmers  to  settle  in  the  country. 

But  it  was  the  time  of  the  great  Continental  war,  and 
internal  improvements  are  usually  suspended  amidst  con- 
scriptions and  campaigns.  Alexander  levied  armies  against 
Napoleon.  The  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  roused  his 
generous  indignation,  and  to  considerations  of  policy  added 
an  element  of  almost  personal  hostility.  But  the  Russian 
arms  were  unsuccessful.  The  bloody  fields  of  Austerlitz 
and  Eylau  were  soon  followed  by  the  rout  of  Friedland  ; and 
in  June  of  1807  Alexander  proposed  to  Napoleon  an  armis- 
tice, which  led  to  an  interview  at  Tilsit,  and  to  that  treaty 
which  for  nearly  five  years  severed  Alexander  from  his 
allies. 

Up  to  this  period  the  young  Emperor  was  a man  of 
the  world,  with  more  generosity  and  enthusiasm  than  most 
worldlings  retain,  but  withal  a lover  of  pleasure,  and  almost 
as  ambitious  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  flattered 
by  the  friendship  of  Napoleon,  and  he  was  excited  by  a 
scheme  which  divided  Europe  betwixt  himself  and  his  new 
confederate.  The  project  was  as  perfidious  as  it  was  daring, 
and  the  only  excuse  for  Alexander  is  that  he  had  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  a freebooter  whose  ascendancy  over  others 
was  little  else  than  magical.*  Alexander  was  enchanted. 

* “ We  are  going  to  give  the  emperor  a glass  of  laudanum,  and 
whilst  he  is  sleeping  we  shall  go  and  occupy  ourselves  elsewhere.” — 
Jomini. 
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It  seemed  as  if  an  apotheosis  had  taken  place,  and  their 
twin-star  hung  in  the  firmament  with  a world  at  the  feet  of 
the  new  Castor  and  Pollux.  At  Erfurt,  when  Talma 
played  before  a “ parterre”  of  sovereigns,  — princes  on 
benches,  kings  on  common  chairs,  and  the  two  autocrats 
enthroned  in  front  of  all, — at  the  line, 

“ L’amitie  (Fun  grand  homme  est  un  bienfait  des  dieux,” 

grasping  Napoleon’s  hand,  Alexander  bowed  and  exclaimed, 
“ Never  did  I feel  it  more,”  and  the  house  resounded  with 
imperial  thunder. 

At  last  the  sorcery  began  to  dissolve,  and  the  masque  fell 
from  the  face  of  the  Italian  Mepliistopheles.  In  1812  war 
was  declared  betwixt  “the  great  man”  and  his  friend,  and  the 
flames  of  Moscow  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sepulture  of  half 
a million  of  men  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia  on  the  other, 
were  the  afterpiece  to  the  drama  of  Erfurt. 

It  was  after  this  great  lesson  that  the  soul  of  Alexander 
began  to  crave  something  more  enduring  and  more  satisfying 
than  the  friendships  of  this  earth.  Aspirations  began  to 
visit  him  such  as  he  had  often  felt  in  the  guileless  days  of 
his  childhood  ; and  although  enfeebled  by  long  habits  of 
evil,  and  checked  by  infidel  doubts,  such  aspirations  were 
welcome,  and  he  wondered  if  it  were  possible  for  a sinner  to 
obtain  peace  with  God.  He  began  to  pray.  He  read  the 
Bible.  He  tried  to  regulate  his  temper  and  forgive  his 
enemies.  He  became  exceedingly  thoughtful.  Many  would 
have  said  he  was  religious.  He  was  everything  except 
satisfied  and  happy. 

When  he  was  departing  on  the  campaign  of  1813,  a lady 
of  rank  wrote  out  a copy  of  the  91st  Psalm.  At  the 
moment  when  he  received  it  he  was  just  quitting  Riga,  and 
without  reading  the  paper  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He 
travelled  three  days  without  changing  his  clothes  ; and  on 
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the  frontier  he  went  into  a church,  where  he  heard  a sermon 
on  the  words,  “ Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder ; 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under 
feet.”  The  sermon  arrested  his  attention,  and  made  a con- 
siderable impression  on  his  mind.  But  in  the  evening,  when, 
examining  his  papers,  he  alighted  on  the  lady’s  transcript  of 
the  self-same  Psalm,  he  felt  that  there  was  here  the  hand 
of  a special  Providence,  and  not  only  was  he  encouraged  as 
to  the  success  of  the  campaign,  but  he  returned  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  new  earnestness. 

Grave  and  God-fearing  as  the  Emperor  had  now  become, 
so  that  his  staff  remarked  a certain  grandeur  or  solemnity 
superadded  to  his  wonted  affability,  he  still  longed  to  find 
one  who  could  solve  his  doubts,  and  guide  him  into  the 
light  of  clearer  knowledge  : when  one  day  he  heard  a letter 
read  which  Madame  de  Kriidener  had  written  to  a friend. 
Madame  de  Kriidener  was  a lady  of  an  ancient  Livonian 
family,  at  one  period  of  her  life  remarkable  for  her  wit  and 
her  brilliancy,  and  now  in  her  declining  years  not  less 
remarkable  for  her  ardent  piety.  With  a faith  in  God,  to 
which  nothing  was  formidable,  with  uncommon  vigour  of 
mind,  with  sleepless  zeal  and  activity,  she  had  become  the 
Russian  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  very  wonderful  was 
the  influence  which  she  exerted  over  the  minds  of  others. 
On  hearing  that  letter  of  hers,  Alexander  felt,  There  is  one 
who  could  help  me  ! but  she  was  then  at  a distance,  and  his 
time  was  engrossed  in  the  urgencies  of  a great  campaign. 

It  was  early  in  June  1815  that  Alexander  reached 
Heilbronn,  on  his  way  to  meet  Napoleon,  who  had  escaped 
from  Elba.  Borne  down  by  the  double  load  of  personal 
and  imperial  anxieties,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  apart- 
ment, and  had  taken  up  a book, — but  he  could  not  read. 
The  volume  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  thinking 
what  a comfort  the  conversation  of  a pious  friend  would 
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prove  amidst  his  present  dejection,  when  some  one  knocked 
at  his  door.  It  was  his  aide-de-camp,  Prince  Wolkonski. 
“I  beg  jour  Majesty’s  pardon  for  disturbing  you  at  so 
untimely  an  hour,  but  there  is  a woman  who  is  determined 
to  see  yon,  and  I cannot  get  rid  of  her.”  44  What  is  her 
name?”  “ Madame  de  Kriidener.”  44  Madame  de  Kriide- 
ner  ! ” exclaimed  the  Emperor  ; 44  let  her  enter  instantly.” 
Seeming  to  take  up  his  case  in  a twinkling,  with  the 
courage  of  a prophetess,  and  with  the  enchaining  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  spake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  she  called  to 
his  remembrance  the  sins  of  his  former  life,  and  revealed  to 
him  the  pride  which  lurked  in  his  own  plans  of  self-reforma- 
tion.  44  No,  sire,  you  have  not  yet  approached  the  God- 
Man,  as  a criminal  coming  for  pardon.  You  have  not  yet 
received  grace  from  Him  who  alone  has  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins.  You  are  yet  in  your  sins.  You  have  not 
yet  humbled  yourself  before  J esus  ; you  have  not  yet  cried 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  like  the  publican,  4 O God  ! 
be  merciful  to  me,  who  am  a great  sinner.’  That  is  the 
reason  why  you  have  not  peace.  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  a 
woman,  who  has  also  been  a great  sinner,  but  who  has 
found  the  pardon  of  her  sins  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.”  At  these  words  of  a feeble  woman,  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Kussias  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept 
bitterly.  The  speaker  apologised  for  her  freedom.  44  Oh, 
no,”  he  exclaimed,  44  continue  ! your  words  are  music  to  my 
soul.  You  have  showed  me  things  which  I have  never 
seen  before.”  And  when  the  interview  ended,  the  Emperor 
told  her  that  he  was  proceeding  to  he  ad -quarters  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  entreated  his  visitor  to  come  and  see  him  again. 

Accordingly  Madame  de  Kriidener  hired  a lodging  near 
Heidelberg.  It  was  a little  farm-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neckar;  and  thither  each  alternate  evening  for  three  weeks 
came  the  Emperor  of  Kussia ; and  in  a little  chamber,  with 
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three  cows  in  the  apartment  adjoining,  he  passed  hour  after 
hour  with  his  spiritual  instructress,  accompanied  by  some 
Christian  friend  or  another,  in  reading  the  Word  of  God, 
and  conversing  on  its  saving  truths.  Rapidly  did  light  and 
peace  flow  into  a spirit  prepared  to  receive  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  a little  child  ; and  along  with  this  joy  of  sal- 
vation came  a happy  confidence  in  God,  and  an  expansive 
benevolence  which  took  in  his  very  enemies.  The  disas- 
trous news  of  Quatre-Bras  and  Ligny  failed  to  agitate  him, 
and  on  the  23d  he  received  the  tidings  of  Waterloo  with 
a composure  which  surprised  all  his  officers.  But  that 
evening,  in  the  little  farm-house,  he  begged  Madame  de 
Kriidener’s  chaplain  to  render  thanks  for  this  great  deliver- 
ance, and  was  the  first  to  fall  upon  his  knees.  Rising  from 
prayer,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  how 
happy  I am  ! my  Saviour  is  with  me.  I am  a great  sinner, 
and  yet  He  is  pleased  to  use  me  to  gain  peace  for  the  nations. 
Oh,  that  all  people  would  learn  the  ways  of  Providence,  and 
obey  the  Gospel : how  blessed  they  would  be  ! ” A moment 
afterwards  he  added,  “ Oh,  how  I should  rejoice  to  see  my 
brother  Constantine  converted ! I love  him  much,  and  it 
grieves  me  to  see  him  still  in  the  darkness  of  sin.  I bear 
him  on  my  heart,  and  I shall  never  cease  to  beg  of  the 
Almighty  to  open  his  eyes.”  It  was  in  the  same  truly 
Christian  spirit  that  in  the  following  September,  on  the  day 
when  150,000  Russian  soldiers  had  joined  in  a great  act 
of  thanksgiving  at  Vertus,  before  returning  home,  the  Em- 
peror declared,  “ This  has  been  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  my  enemies.  I have 
prayed  fervently  for  them  all,  and  it  has  been  with  tears  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ  that  I have  implored  the 
salvation  of  France.”* 

* See  ‘‘Vie  de  Mad.  de  Kriidener,  par  Charles  Eynard,”  tom.  i. 
332-342;  tom.  ii.  92. 
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It  is  easy  to  say  that  Madame  de  Kriidener  was  a 
mystic  and  a methodist.  In  all  her  conversations  with 
Alexander  we  see  nothing  but  loyalty  to  the  King  of  kings, 
and  we  hear  nothing  but  the  words  of  truth,  though  spoken 
with  unusual  freedom  and  fervour.  And  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  Alexander  was  acting  a part.  But  what  end  could  it 
answer  ? Among  the  wits  of  Paris  and  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  what  eclat  was  to  be  gained  by  the  reputation  of 
being  “ righteous  overmuch  ?”*  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
at  present,  in  those  days  Czars  had  little  temptation  to  appear 
as  champions  of  the  faith,  or  to  fill  their  manifestos  with 
appeals  to  Heaven. 

Returning  to  Petersburg  the  Emperor  laboured  for  the 
good  of  his  vast  dominions,  although  obstructed  by  many 
obstacles,  which  often  balked  his  best  designs  and  event- 
ually crushed  his  spirit.  He  strove  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  serfs,  and  among  the  upper  classes  he  encouraged 
literature.  Mindful  of  the  instructions  of  Laharpe,  he  even 
wished  to  prepare  his  country  for  freer  institutions.  Above 
all,  and  grateful  for  what  he  had  himself  received  from  the 
Scriptures,  he  became  the  zealous  patron  of  the  Bible  Society; 
and  during  his  reign  448,109  copies  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
were  circulated  in  forty-one  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  his 
subjects. f 

Nor  was  his  religious  feeling  a passing  emotion.  We 
have  been  informed  by  a venerable  friend  who  resided  for 
a time  in  Petersburg  that  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
all  that  was  transpiring  in  the  missionary  field,  and  received 
every  Saturday  morning  an  abstract  of  religious  intelligence 

* “Je  suis  disciple  de  Christ.  Je  marche  1’  Evangile  a la  main;  je 
ne  connais  que  cela.” — Eynard,  ii.  72. 

f See  the  works  on  Russia  by  Drs.  Henderson  and  Pinkerton.  Also 
the  appendix  to  Schnitzler’s  “ Secret  History,”  vol.  ii. 
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which  he  had  requested  our  friend  and  his  colleagues  to  pre- 
pare for  his  use.  And  by  the  counsellors  whom  he  received 
into  his  nearest  confidence,  he  showed  that  they  were  the 
excellent  of  the  earth  in  whom  he  delighted. 

When  in  London  he  had  visited  a Quaker  meeting, 
and  so  impressed  was  he  by  the  simplicity  and  spirituality 
of  their  worship  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had  a chief 
place  in  his  affection  ever  after.  Early  in  1819  the  visit 
was  repaid  by  that  noble  philanthropist,  William  Allen, 
accompanied  by  Stephen  Grellet.  They  had  repeated  .in- 
terviews with  the  Czar,  in  which  Mr.  Allen  especially  urged 
on  his  Majesty  to  do  more  for  the  education  of  a people  of 
whom  twenty  millions  were  unable  to  read.  The  Emperor 
was  scarcely  able  to  break  off  his  conversations  with  these 
single-hearted  disciples,  and  seemed  delighted  to  meet  with 
friends  who  could  understand  his  feelings.  Before  departing, 
says  Mr.  Allen,  “ I believed  it  right  for  me  to  offer  up  a 
supplication,  but  so  awful  did  it  appear  that  I had  great 
difficulty  in  giving  way.  The  Emperor  came  to  the  sofa 
and  knelt  down  by  me,  and  now  strength  was  given  me 
beyond  what  I had  ever  felt  before,  and  the  precious  power 
accompanied  the  words.  When  it  was  finished,  I paused  a 
little,  and  then  rose.  He  rose  soon  afterwards,  and  we  sat  a 
few  minutes  in  silence.  We  then  prepared  to  take  leave. 
The  Emperor  was  much  affected,  and  held  us  by  the  hand ; 
it  was  a solemn  parting ; he  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it.  I was  now  anxious  to  be  gone,  and  moved  towards 
the  door ; and  after  taking  leave  of  Stephen,  the  Emperor 
went  hastily  into  another  room.”*' 

There  was  a dark  shadow  on  the  Emperor’s  private  life. 
Early  united  in  marriage  to  an  excellent  and  most  loveable 

* Sherman’s  Memoir  of  Allen,  p.  228, 
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German  princess,  lie  liad  for  many  years  allowed  his  affection 
to  be  divided  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  That  other 
proved  at  last  as  faithless  as  he  himself  had  done,  and  along 
with  many  bitter  remembrances  there  remained  nothing  that 
he  could  love  except  a beautiful  and  engaging  child  whose 

father  he  was.  Mademoiselle  N was  now  seventeen, 

and  was  affianced  to  a young  officer,  with  the  Emperor’s  full 
approval.  The  splendid  trousseau  was  ordered  at  Paris. 
The  marriage-day  drew  near,  and  everything  promised  fair. 
It  was  a morning  in  the  great  square  of  the  capital,  and  the 
Emperor  was  reviewing  a detachment  of  his  guards.  An 
aide-de-camp  rode  up,  and  requested  leave  to  speak  with 
his  imperial  highness  in  private.  At  once  the  quick  eye 

of  affection  divined  the  fatal  message.  Mademoiselle  N 

was  gone  ! A mortal  paleness  overspread  the  face  of  the 
hapless  father,  and  as  he  struck  his  hand  on  his  forehead 
those  near  him  heard  him  exclaim,  “ I receive  the  punish- 
ment of  my  sins.”  In  a few  moments,  however,  and  by  a 
great  effort,  he  summoned  composure  sufficient  to  conclude 
the  review,  and  then  rode  dejectedly  off  the  ground. 

The  death  of  this  child  and  its  sudden  announcement 
had  on  Alexander  an  effect  like  Nathan’s  message  on  the 
monarch  of  Israel ; and,  whilst  receiving  the  blow  as  a 
punishment  from  God,  amidst  his  remorse  for  the  past  he 
felt  reviving  for  the  wife  of  his  youth  the  tenderness  of  early 
affection.  “ Elizabeth  had  tears  to  shed  for  the  daughter  of 
her  rival,  and  none  sympathised  more  deeply  than  she  with 
the  suffering  father.  He  began  to  see  in  her  what  his  own 
people  and  the  people  of  Europe  had  long  seen,  an  angel  of 
goodness  and  resignation  ; his  former  affection  to  her  revived, 
and  he  sought  to  cause  her  to  lose  the  bitter  recollections  of 
the  past,  by  his  constant,  assiduous,  delicate,  and  devoted 
attention.  His  respect  for  her,  and  his  tenderness  towards 
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her,  increased  daily,  and  he  seemed  again  to  feel  attachment 
for  life  in  her  all-powerful  fascination.”  * 

But  amidst  her  past  sorrows  the  health  of  the  Empress 
had  been  broken,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1825  her  husband 
set  out  to  prepare  for  her  a residence  in  the  south,  where 
they  might  pass  the  winter  together.  But  in  his  rapid 
journey  he  caught  the  fever  of  the  Crimea,  and  expired  at 
Taganrog,  December  19.  Shortly  before  he  breathed  his 
last,  looking  up  at  the  Empress  who  sat  beside  him  night 
and  day,  he  said,  “ Never  have  I felt  such  a glow  of  satis- 
faction as  at  this  moment ; I thank  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.”  Soon  after  the  rattle  was  heard  in  his  throat, 
and  the  power  of  speech  was  gone.  “ He  made  a sign  to 
the  Empress  to  approach,  and  imprinted  a last  and  fervent 
kiss  on  her  hand.”  She  continued  kneeling  by  his  bed-side, 
“ with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  as  he  gradually  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  all  signs  of  life  were  gone.  Then, 
rising,  she  closed  his  eyes,  and  with  a handkerchief  bound 
up  his  head,  to  support  the  lower  jaw.  After  this,  she 
folded  his  hands  over  his  breast,  kissed  his  hand,  and  then 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body  for  half-an-hour  in 
prayer  to  God.”f  This  noble-minded  woman  was  not 
destined  long  to  survive  her  husband.  She  died  on  her  way 
back  to  Petersburg  on  the  16th  of  the  following  May. 

* Schnitzler,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102. 

t Lee’s  “ Last  Days  of  Alexander,”  p.  48.  Alison’s  “ Europe  since 
the  Fall  of  Napoleon,”  ii.  218. 
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RAINBOWS,  HALOS,  AND  THE  MIRAGE. 

The  unobstructed  light  as  it  streams  down  from  the 
blue  sky  illuminates  all  things,  clothing  them  in  their  rich 
and  varied  tints,  but  shows  no  colour  itself ; rendering  every- 
thing visible,  it  is  itself  unseen,  save  by  its  effects.  Yet  the 
white  ray  is  a cord  composed  of  threads  of  many  hues,  and 
it  may  be  untwisted  by  what  is  termed  refraction,  as  may 
be  seen  at  any  time  by  causing  it  to  traverse  a wedge  of 
glass. 

Just  in  this  way  the  sun  glancing  on  the  falling  shower 
wakes  into  being  the  rainbow.  Without  presupposing  in 
our  readers  a good  knowledge  of  optics,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible adequately  to  describe  the  formation  of  this  “ bridge 
betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven.5’  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
rays  of  light  which  strike  the  upper  portion  of  each  round 
drop  of  falling  water  are  refracted,  and  those  within  a 
certain  angle  are  reflected,  and  bring  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  drop  to  the  spectator’s  eye  the  magic  colours  of  the 
divided  light.  This  taking  place  with  the  whole  cluster  of 
drops  in  those  parts  which  are  in  a similar  position  in 
respect  to  the  sun  and  the  observer,  forms  a great  coloured 
arch  spanning  the  earth,  perhaps  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  a black  thunder-cloud.  The  rays  which  enter  at 
the  lower  portions  of  the  drops  suffer  a similar  refraction, 
and  form  a second  bow  with  the  colours  reversed ; but,  as 
less  light  is  reflected  in  this  case,  the  arch  is  always  fainter, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  not  noticed  at  all.  If  the 
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phenomenon  be  very  brilliant,  we  may  distinguish  all  the 
rays  from  the  red  to  the  violet ; but  often,  on  account  of  the 
smaller  power  of  red  light,  only  the  yellow  and  blue  are 
recognisable ; and  sometimes  from  their  pre-eminent  lumi- 
nosity the  yellow  rays  stand  out  alone. 

Every  one  has  observed  that  an  oar  when  plunged  into 
the  water  appears  bent  upwards.  In  a similar  manner, 
whenever  light  passes  from  a denser  into  a thinner  medium, 
or  vice  versa , the  ray  is  bent,  and  the  object  from  which  it 
is  reflected  is  seen  in  an  unreal  position.  Now  it  frequently 
happens  that  through  the  agency  of  heat  or  moisture 
different  layers  of  air  are  in  different  states  in  respect  to 
density,  and  this  gives  rise  to  strange  appearances — coloured 
halos  round  the  sun,  mock  suns  shining  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  as  the  true  one,  and  brilliant  curves  or  lines  of 
light  crossing  the  sky  in  varied  directions.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  “ mirage,”  that  takes  place  when 
the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  much  hotter  than  that 
a little  above  it : then  objects  appear  in  their  wrong  posi- 
tions ; and  the  thirsty  traveller  over  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
desert  sees  before  him  tempting  lakes  of  water  that  on 
approaching  fade  away,  leaving  nought  but  the  hot  still  air 
that  created  the  illusion.  This  phenomenon  may  frequently 
be  seen  on  our  own  shores  on  a hot  summer’s  day,  when  the 
outline  of  sea  and  land  becomes  indistinct,  and  promontories 
or  islands  seem  as  though  suspended  in  the  air : and  some- 
thing similar  may  be  seen  on  a small  scale  over  the  surface 
of  a field  where  mown  grass  is  being  rapidly  converted  into 
hay.  In  Polar  regions,  too,  an  analogous  phenomenon  often 
presents  itself,  icebergs  or  ships  being  seen  inverted  over 
the  horizon,  or  raised  far  above  the  sea. 

The  deep  blue  of  the  sky  is  supposed  also  to  be  owing  to 
the  refraction  of  light ; and  to  the  same  cause  must  certainly 
be  referred  the  various  colours  which  clouds  assume.  Had 
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the  earth  no  atmosphere,  the  setting  of  the  sun  would  be 
instantly  followed  by  profound  darkness,  but  the  property 
which  the  air  possesses  of  bending  a ray  and  the  reflexion 
from  clouds  cause  not  only  that  the  orb  of  the  sun  lingers 
on  the  horizon  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  but  that 
some  of  his  light  reaches  us  long  after  he  has  disappeared. 

While  treating  of  meteorology  it  may  be  expected  that 
something  should  be  said  about  those  masses  of  metal  which 
sometimes  fall  from  the  sky.  In  all  countries  and  in  all  ages 
have  well-attested  instances  of  this  phenomenon  appeared  : 
the  many  ancient  stones  “ which  fell  down  from  Jupiter” 
might  be  cited,  or  the  fine  collection  in  our  British  Museum 
might  be  referred  to  — all  consisting  of  iron  together  with 
some  nickel  and  cobalt,  with  occasionally  other  elements,  but 
scarcely  containing  the  least  quantity  of  the  most  extensive 
and  universal  of  terrestrial  substances  — oxygen.  The  sub- 
ject would  be  a most  interesting  one,  but  though  the  origin 
of  these  aerolites  is  still  wrapt  in  great  mystery,  it  is  almost 
universally  allowed  that  they  are  not  formed  in  the  air,  but 
come  to  the  earth  from  some  other  quarter  in  the  planetary 
spaces  ; and  were  we  to  trace  back  their  descent  we  should 
speedily  pass  from  our  field  of  discussion — the  earth’s 
atmosphere. 

It  was  intended  to  bring  this  series  now  to  a close,  by  a 
description  of  the  electrical  phenomena  that  present  them- 
selves in  the  aerial  spaces,  but  the  subject  is  too  large,  and 
must  be  reserved  for  a separate  paper.  J.  H.  Gr. 


BIRTHDAY  BLESSINGS. 


Blessings  be  on  thee,  by  night  and  by  day  ; 

Peace,  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  can  e’er  take  away ; 
Hopes,  with  the  rainbow’s  bright  woof  that  may  vie, 

And  though  springing  from  earth,  catch  their  hues  from  the 
sky : — 

And  may  Love,  life’s  chief  blessing  where’er  we  may  roam, 
Ever  follow  thy  footsteps  and  hallow  thy  home  ! 

All  blessings  be  thine,  and  inspire  in  thee  still 
The  “ Charity  ” gentle  that  “ thinketh  no  ill 
The  “ Faith”  amid  darkness  that  brightest  appears, 

And  the  Pity  too  earnest  and  busy  for  tears : 

And  may  Friendship,  the  “ spikenard”  that  helps  to  “make 
whole  ” 

The  bruised  in  spirit,  shed  its  balm  on  thy  soul ! 

All  blessings  be  thine,  may  thy  life  how  along, 

Like  a bright  summer  river,  in  sunshine  and  song ; 

Be  the  heavens  o’er  thy  head  ever  tranquil  as  now, 

And  no  cloud  ever  trouble  thy  bosom  or  brow : 

Or  by  sorrow  if  e’er  thy  soft  heart  be  chastised, 

Be  the  griefs  that  assail  it  but  “ blessings  disguised  ! ” 

Blessings  be  on  thee,  by  night  and  by  day ; 

Ever  blessing  and  blessed,  may  thy  years  glide  away ; 

Ever  loving  and  loved,  till  thy  mission  be  done, 

And  the  crown  that  awaits  thee  hereafter  be  won : 

And  may  Time  if  their  current  he  speeds  be  forgiven, 

That  but  draws  thee  from  earth  to  be  nearer  to  heaven  ! 

Alakic  A.  Watts. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH. 


In  our  country’s  poetic  galaxy  few  lights  remain.  Two 
have  gone  down  in  one  short  month.  John  Wilson  died  on 
the  3d  of  April ; James  Montgomery  on  the  30th,  having 
lived  to  welcome  more  than  eighty  springs ; for  he  was 
born  November  4,  1771.  Meek,  gentle,  and  inoffensive,  as 
most  of  his  Moravian  brethren  have  been,  it  was  his  lot  to 
have  hard  measure  dealt  to  him  in  his  earlier  days.  As 
editor  of  the  “ Sheffield  Iris”  he  was  twice  imprisoned  for 
libel ; and  his  “ Wanderer  of  Switzerland”  was  in  1807  the 
object  of  a very  ungenerous  attack  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view.” But  it  all  came  right  at  last.  The  imprisonments 
were  the  only  romance  in  his  history,  and  added  greatly  to 
his  fame.  He  lived  to  hear  the  offending  article  universally 
pronounced  a blot  on  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  and  the 
“ Review  ” lived  to  utter  panegyrics  on  his  poems.  Of  these, 
“ The  World  before  the  Flood”  is  the  finest  effort.  Among 
the  various  attempts  to  describe  the  death  of  Adam,  we  know 
none  equal  to  the  touching  picture  contained  in  its  fourth 
canto.  His  stanzas  “ On  the  Death  of  an  Aged  Minister,” 
and  “ What  is  Prayer?”  although  scarcely  hymns,  are  ex- 
quisite gems  of  sacred  poetry,  and  can  never  perish  so  long 
as  England  retains  a Christian  literature.  But  of  all  his 
compositions  we  are  inclined  to  regard  some  of  his  “ Songs 
of  Zion”  as  the  happiest  and  the  most  unique.  They  are 
not  a mere  rendering  of  the  Psalms  into  rhyme.  Still  less 
are  they,  like  Dr.  Watts’s,  a replacement  of  Old  Testament 
language  with  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Gospel.  But 
they  are  Hebrew  psalms  attuned  to  a Christian  harp  : the 
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Songs  of  Zion  explained  and  ennobled  by  Pentecost.  As  an 
example  we  would  refer  to  the  72d. 

Lord  Cockburn  died  at  Bonaly,  near  Edinburgh,  on 
the  26th  of  April.  When  he  was  a barrister  the  juries  of 
Scotland  found  him  resistless.  With  uncommon  perspicacity 
and  great  plainness  of  speech,  with  a fluency  that  never 
faltered,  and  with  a countenance  the  very  soul  of  benevolent 
sincerity,  there  was  a fascination  in  his  gaze  which  arrested 
the  dullest  clodpole,  and  held  him  till  a responsive  twinkle 
announced  that  he  understood  the  case,  or  the  tear  in  his  eye 
gave  good  signs  of  a verdict.  His  “ Life  *of  Lord  Jeffrey” 
did  not  bring  out  the  fund  of  legal  and  literary  anecdote  of 
which  he  was  well  known  to  be  the  richest  surviving  pos- 
sessor ; but  we  are  told  that  he  has  written  it  in  “ a book,” 
and  that  it  will  yet  be  forthcoming. 

The  May  Meetings  are  over.  Including  66,009/.  10s. 
2d.  realised  by  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Bible  Society  for  the  year  ending  March  31 
have  been  222,659 /.  5s.  10 d.  Of  this  amount  30,000/.  are 
for  the  fund  for  supplying  a million  Testaments  to  China. 

The  omnibus -drivers  of  London  hold  their  public  meet- 
ings at  midnight,  “ the  chair  to  be  taken  at  twelve  o’clock 
precisely.”  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  cele- 
brates its  annual  breakfast  at  six  in  the  morning.  The 
former  we  have  never  attended  ; but,  as  the  Bev.  Hugh 
Stowell  said,  we  have  seen  nothing  “ for  beautiful  freshness 
and  morning  dew  that  could  compare  with  the  latter.”  Nor 
is  there  any  better  liopo  for  England  than  in  those  500 
sons  of  hers  whom  we  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  who,  to 
help  one  another  in  every  good  work,  are  banded  together  in 
such  a delightful  brotherhood . 

From  the  census  it  appear  that  in  England  and  Wales 
the  Sunday  scholars  in  1851  amounted  to  2,407,409.  It  is 
calculated  by  Mr.  Baines,  of  Leeds,  that  the  Sunday  School 
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teachers  are  not  fewer  than  300,000,  of  whom  only  10,000 
are  stipendiary.  Could  means  he  found  for  depositing 
within  the  Church  all  the  population  now  growing  up 
within  these  schools,  our  country  might  soon  deserve  the 
name  of  Christian. 

The  religious  and  educational  census  of  Scotland  is  now 
published.  Of  the  actual  attendance  at  public  worship  on 
March  30,  1851,  the  following  are  the  most  important 
items  : — 


Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Evening. 

Established  Church  .... 

351,454 

184,192 

30,763 

Free  Church  

292,308 

198,583 

64,811 

United  Presbyterian  .... 

159,191 

146,411 

30,810 

Episcopal  

26,966 

11,578 

5,360 

Independents 

26,392 

24,866 

17,278 

Baptists  

9,208 

7,735 

4,015 

Wesley ans  

8,409 

2,669 

8,610 

Roman  Catholics  

43,878 

21,032 

14,813 

All  Denominations 

943,951 

619,863 

188,874 

In  Scotland  the  number  of  day  scholars  is  368,517.  In 
schools  supported  by  religious  bodies,  the  Established  Church 
educates  36,995  ; the  Free  Church,  62,660.  The  Sunday 
scholars  of  Scotland  amount  to  292,549,  being  ten  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

To  our  stores  of  Christian  Biography  we  have  received 
some  valuable  additions.  Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  has  republished 
the  Life  (by  Tyler)  of  Nettleton,  the  American  revivalist, — 
a most  animating  example  of  a ministry  at  once  earnest  and 
successful.  From  the  hand  of  his  widow  we  have  a Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  the  admirable  agent  in  Bengal 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, — a book  likely  to  do  more 
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for  the  Church’s  Missions  in  India  than  any  publication  since 
the  Journal  of  Henry  Martyn  appeared.  To  the  pen  of  an 
accomplished  daughter  we  owe  the  record  of  a Christian 
worth  and  a feminine  culture  “ far  above  rubies,”  in  a 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Ridley  Herschell.  We  have  also  taken  up 
and  begun  with  much  interest  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood, — 
the  frank  and  amusing  autobiography  of  a good  and  cheerful 
old  lady.  From  the  other  side  of  thirty  summers  these  pages 
bring  back  the  days  when  “ Henry  and  his  Bearer  ” and 
“ The  Fairchild  Family”  first  entranced  our  childhood ; and 
in  listening  to  her  own  story  we  recall  the  charm  of  that  time 
so  full  of  faith  and  wonder,  and  when  the  leaves  of  a new 
book  had  a fragrance  quite  as  delicious  as  the  May  and  the 
lilac  under  which  we  nestled  and  read  it. 

In  three  stout  octavoes  Dr.  Waagen  has  revealed  to 
Great  Britain  its  “ Treasures  of  Art.”  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  most  admirable, — the  learning,  the  industry,  or  the 
taste  of  this  German  connoisseur.  But  in  his  description  of 
illuminated  manuscripts,  and  in  his  account  of  galleries  public 
and  private,  he  has  provided  a fund  of  exhaustless  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  for  those  who  appreciate  art  and  who 
wish  to  understand  it  better. 

The  war  has  given  rise  to  a literature  sufficiently  copious 
to  form  a little  library.  Of  books  on  Russia  the  best  which 
have  fallen  in  our  way  are  the  works  of  the  Marquis  de 
Custine  and  Schnitzler, — Golovin  on  the  Caucasus,  Oliphant 
on  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Hill’s  Travels  in  Siberia. 
We  have  just  received  an  excellent  epitome  of  Nicholas  and 
his  doings  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas.  And  opportunely  for 
those  who  wish  to  travel  and  see  for  themselves  Mr.  Murray 
has  published  a Hand-Book  of  Turkey. 
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Abury,  Wiltshire,  Druidical  remains  at,  32 

Adanson,  Mr.  on  the  habits  of  a species  of 
snail  in  Senegal,  343,  344. 

“Adoration  of  the  Lamb,”  Van  Eycks’, 
description  and  history  of,  379-382  ; “ of 
the  Magi,”  story  connected  with  the, 
385-387. 

Aerial  voyage,  an,  224-228. 

Aerolites,  461. 

Affections,  right  state  of  the,  5. 

Air,  constituents  of,  49,  52,  115  ; weight 
of,  225,  226  ; rarefaction  of,  227  ; extent 
of,  from  the  earth’s  surface,  ib. 

Albanus,  martyrdom  of,  262,  263. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  448-457. 

Alison’s  History  of  the  French  Revolution , 
interesting  extract  from,  391,  392. 

Allen,  William,  his  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  456. 

Ammonia,  52,  116. 

Amoeba,  112. 

Angel’s  Voice,  the,  370-378. 

Animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  slight 
distinctions  between,  164. 

Animal  life,  primary  elements  of,  41. 

Animal,  what  is  an?  161-165. 

Anson,  Lord,  122. 

Ant-eater,  the  Great,  285-288 ; where  found 
in  South  America,  286 ; its  habits,  286, 
287 ; Indian  mode  of  capturing  it,  287  ; 
its  mode  of  life  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, 287,  288. 

Antonello  degl’  Antoni,  385,  386. 

Aoudad  of  Morocco,  215. 

Apologue,  an  Eastern,  66-68. 

Arago,  M.,  79. 

Arctic  Enterprise  : Baffin  and  Inglefield, 
241-247. 

Arles,  synod  of,  British  clergymen  at, 
263,  264. 

Armenians,  447. 

Arnott,  Dr.,  his  newly  invented  fire-stove, 
319. 

Ascanius,  Cardinal,  remarkable  parrot 
possessed  by  him,  59. 

Aspire  ! A ballad  for  the  times,  28,  29. 

Ass,  the,  and  the  lion,  104-107. 

Astronomy : A Night  with  Mars  and  the 
Moon,  360. 

Atmosphere.  See  Air. 

Atmospheric  food,  our,  115-120. 

Audubon,  M.,  on  the  Carolina  parrot,  64, 

66. 

Augustine,  St.,  similarity  of  extract  from 
his  “ Meditations”  to  the  “New  Jeru- 
salem,” 274-276. 

Baffin,  William,  Arctic  discoveries  by, 
241-243. 


Balder , 159,  160. 

Balloons,  origin  of,  224;  height  attained 
in,  225. 

“ Baltic,  Battle  of  the,”  omitted  stanzas 
in,  148. 

Baltic  provinces,  populations  of,  248. 

Bards,  literature  of,  31. 

Barometer,  225,  226. 

Beden.  See  W ild-goat. 

Beechey,  Captain,  his  description  of  vari- 
ous characteristics  of  the  walrus,  34, 
35,  36,  37,  38. 

Behemoth  of  Scripture  identified  with 
the  hippopotamus,  135. 

Belshazzar,  interesting  discovery  concern- 
ing, 318. 

Bergmehl,  or  mountain-meal,  in  Sweden, 
composed  of  the  remains  of  shelled  in- 
fusoria, 1 10. 

Bernard  of  Clugny,  273,  274. 

Bible  Society,  jubilee  year  of  the,  78,  79; 
receipts  of  during  the  year  1853,  464. 

Biography:  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, 448. 

Birthday  Blessings,  462. 

Black  Forest,  the.  Chaps,  I.,  II.  69-76  ; 
Chap.  III.,  294-298. 

Black  Sea,  populations  of  the  parts  around 
the,  327-335. 

Bochart,  55,  135. 

Bodensted,  his  description  of  Shamyl,  444, 
445. 

Bonar,  Rev.  A.,  Life  of  Nettleton,  465. 

Boomerang,  the,  124. 

Botany : Wordsworth’s  celandine,  298  ; 
elementary  treatises  on,  299. 

Bowerbank,  Mr.,  on  the  nature  of  sponges, 
170;  on  keratose  and  Turkey  sponges, 
277. 

Boys’  paradise,  the,  102,  103. 

Bradley,  Rev.  Mr.,  The  Trials , Duties , and 
Encouragements  of  the  Christian  Lifey 
400. 

Brother’s  Keeper,  my,  Chaps.  I.-IIT.,  181- 
198  ; Chap.  IV.  300-308  ; Chaps.  V.  VI. 
419-433. 

Bruce,  Rev.  Mr.,  Biography  of  Samson,  400. 

Bunyan,  John,  6. 

Burckhardt,  M.,  218,  219. 

Caesar,  Julius,  his  account  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  30,  31. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  his  genius  and  literary 
taste,  148,  149;  his  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  145. 

Carbon,  history  of  a particle  of,  119,  120. 

Carbonic  acid,  51,  52,  115. 

Castagno,  Andrea  del,  surnamed  the  “ In- 
famous,” 3S7. 
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Caucasians,  the,  441,  442. 

Celandine,  Wordsworth’s,  298,  299. 

Cells,  all  organic  substances  reducible  to, 
41. 

Chamois,  the,  215,  216. 

Chemistry.  See  Papers  on  Air  and  Sky. 

Cheque,  the,  and  the  Counterfoil,  407-418. 

China,  proposal  to  send  a million  of  Testa- 
ments to,  79;  30, 000L  collected  for  that 
purpose,  464. 

Chobbam,  Camp  at,  80. 

Christian  Annotator,  the , 239. 

Christian  evidence,  lessons  in  the,  The 
mould  and  the  medallion,  19-28  ; The 
cheque  and  the  counterfoil,  407-418. 

Christianity  in  Roman  Britain,  260-266. 

Christmas,  Rev.  H.  Life  of  Nicholas,  466. 

Cilia,  important  part  played  by  them  in 
the  economy  of  animals,  41,  42,  170,  171, 
283;  their  form  and  motion,  42,  45,  109. 

Circassians,  the,  446 ; their  traffic  in 
females,  446,  447. 

Civil  services,  contemplated  changes  in, 
237 

Cloudland,  289-293. 

Clouds,  290,  291  ; varieties  of,  293. 

Cockatoo,  the,  a native  of  Australia  and 
the  Indian  Islands,  123;  anecdote  of  a, 
124  ; mode  of  killing  it  with  the  boome- 
rang, 124,  125  ; its  plumage,  125;  the 
sulphur-crested,  125,  126. 

Cockburn,  Lord,  464. 

Colour,  the  power  of,  133  ; durability  of,  in 
the  pictures  of  the  Van  Eycks,  384; 
evanescent  nature  of  that  of  modern 
painters,  ib. 

Conchology.  See  Snails. 

Constantine  proclaimed  Emperor  at  York, 
263. 

Contractile  bladder  of  infusoria,  108,  109. 

Coxcie,  Michael,  employed  by  Philip  II. 
to  make  a copy  of  the  “ Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,”  383,  384. 

Crimea,  the,  its  annexation  to  Russia,  329, 
330  ; its  populations,  330. 

Cromwell,  O.,  his  advice  to  his  son,  437. 

Crosland,  Mrs.  N.,  Memorable  Women,  159. 

Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  80. 

Cunningham,  Mr.,  editor  of  Goldsmith's 
Works,  160. 

Curzon’s  Armenia,  320. 

D’Aubigne,  Merle,  Yol.  Y.  of  his  Refor- 
mation, 79 ; preface  to  History  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  319. 

Demetrius  and  the  Athenians,  203. 

Dent,  Caroline,  Thoughts  and  Sketches  in 
Verse,  80. 

De  Saulcy’s,  M.,  Discovery  of  the  Site  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  238,  239. 

Deville,  M.  Sainte-Claire,  method  of  ob- 
taining aluminium,  237,  238. 

Dew,  289. 

Dickson,  Rev.  D.,  supposed  by  Wodrow  to 
be  the  author  of  the  “New  Jerusalem,” 
268,  269. 

Dickson,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Theodoxia,  159. 

Divine  clemency,  204,  205. 


Dobie,  Dr.,  researches  into  the  nature  of 
sponges,  170. 

Dockyards,  capabilities  of  the,  351. 

Don  Kosaks,  441. 

Domenico  Yeneziano  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Andrea  del  Castagno,  386,  387  . 

Druids,  the,  their  religious  tenets,  30 ; 
their  cruelty,  31  ; their  scholarship,  ib.; 
their  defeat  by  the  Romans,  31  ; their 
incantations,  32  ; their  remains,  ib. 

Earnest  Cove,  323. 

Eastlake,  Sir  Charles,  his  testimony  to  the 
right  of  the  Van  Eycks  to  the  discovery 
of  oil-painting,  386. 

Ecclesiastical  History : The  Druids,  30 ; 
Christianity  in  Roman  Britain,  260. 

Edgar,  J.  G.,  Footprints  of  Famous  Men , 

159. 

Egyptians,  originally  a tribe  from  Asia, 
221  ; their  physiognomy,  222  ; discovery 
of  two  of  their  deeds  of  sale,  ib. 

Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  his  experiments  on  in- 
fusoria, 108,  110,  113;  considers  some 
infusoria  to  be  plants,  165  ; detects  infu- 
soria in  the  air,  113. 

Electrometer,  227. 

England,  revenue  and  exports  of,  in  1853, 
77;  religious  statistics  of,  157. 

Entomostracous  Crustacea  : Lymington 
brine- shrimp  and  Fezzan  worm,  229. 

Ericsson’s  caloric  ship,  77,  78. 

Esquimaux,  utility  of  the  walrus  to  the, 
38 ; in  Russian  America,  447. 

Esthonia,  250,  251. 

Ethnology:  Ancient  Egyptians,  220;  po- 
pulations of  Russia,  248,  327,  419. 

Evangelists,  their  trustworthiness,  409  ; 
their  different  styles  and  characteristics, 
409,  410;  their  circumstantial  minute- 
ness, 41  l ; their  undesigned  coincidences, 
412-417. 

Everlasting  Hills,  the,  68. 

Euglena,  111. 

Faber,  Rev.  G.  Stanley,  238. 

Fezzan  worm,  230-232. 

Finland,  populations  of,  248. 

Fins,  251,  252. 

Firmament,  props  of  the,  104. 

Fogs,  290. 

Food,  consumption  of,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 399. 

Forbes,  Professor,  Monograph  of  the  British 
Naked-eyed  Medusce,  404. 

Foreign  countries,  first  impressions  on 
reaching,  69,  70. 

Fuegia.  See  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Fuegian  martyrs,  the,  321-326. 

Funeral  hymn,  a,  76. 

Gabriac,  M , account  by,  of  the  breeding 
of  the  Pavouan  parrakeet,  57,  58. 

Gardiner,  Capt.,  journal  of,  323-325. 

Gaskoin,  Mr.,  account  by,  of  a milk-white 
helix,  343,  316. 

Gay-Lussac,  M.,  experiments  by,  on  ani- 
mals liberated  from  a balloon,  228. 
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Generation,  law  of  the  alternations  of,  406. 

Geneva,  revival  at,  240. 

Geography:  Russia,  232. 

Georgians,  the,  442. 

German  element,  the,  in  Russia,  249,  250, 
254. 

Germanus  of  Auxerre,  his  triumph  over 
the  Pelagians,  266  ; over  the  Piets,  ib. 

Gervais,  M.,  on  the  fresh-water  hydra,  342. 

Glastonbury  thorn,  260. 

Gibbon,  E.,  his  boyhood,  389  ; effect  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  by  reading  the  Uni- 
versal History , 5,  390  ; his  historical 
compositions  at  college,  391  ; commence- 
ment and  conclusion  of  his  Decline  and 
Fall,  392,  394. 

Gildas,  on  the  character  of  the  clergy,  264. 

Goldau,  village  of,  buried  under  a landslip, 
312. 

Gold,  increase  of,  400. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  and  his  Works , 160. 

Golovin,  on  the  Caucasus,  466. 

Gonium  pectorale,  high-priest’s  breast- 
plate, 111. 

Gordon,  Dr.,  death  of,  79  ; Christ  as  made 
known  to  the  Ancient  Church , 400. 

Gospel,  the,  its  transforming  effect  on  the 
character  of  man,  5-7. 

Gospels,  comparison  of  the,  41 1-417. 

Gould,  Mr.,  his  account  of  cockatoos,  126; 
parrakeets,  129,  130,  131  ; the  red- winged 
lory,  131,  132. 

Grant,  Dr.,  on  the  currents  in  sponges, 
168,  169;  on  the  manner  of  increase  of 
sponges,  283,  284. 

Great  Britain,  area  of,  234,  236. 

Great  Histories:  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  389-397  ; Ra- 
leigh’s History  of  the  World,  434-439. 

Great  Pictures,  Notes  on,  379-388. 

Great  White  Throne,  the,  81-88. 

Grecian  Archipelago,  sponges  of,  278  ; 
divers  in,  279,  280. 

Green  microglene,  a monad,  declared  by 
Kiitzing  to  be  produced  from  a plant,  165. 

Hail,  291. 

Halos,  459. 

Hasselquist,  M.,  on  diving  for  sponges  in 
the  Greek  islands,  279. 

Hay  don’s  Autobiography,  80. 

Heligoland,  257. 

Helix,  account  of  the  long  life  of  a milk- 
white,  343 ; desertorum,  singular  history 
of  a,  344,  345.  See  Snails. 

Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  MM.,  on  the 
habits  of  the  wild-goat,  216,  217. 

Henry,.  Capt.,  captures  and  sends  to  Eng- 
land a walrus,  33. 

Henry,  Matthew,  on  the  behemoth,  135. 

Herschell,  Mrs.,  Memoir  of,  465. 

Hill’s  Travels  in  Siberia,  466. 

Hippopotamus,  the  behemoth  of  Scripture, 
135;  mode  of  capturing  it  in  ancient 
Egypt,  136;  at  the  present  day  to  be 
found  only  in  Africa,  137  ; its  immense 
mouth,  138,  139;  mode  of  destroying  it 
in  Eastern  Africa,  138 ; attack  of,  on  a 


boat,  139,  140;  its  habits  and  food,  140; 
its  flesh,  teeth,  skin,  141  ; in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  its  passage  to  and  life  in 
this  country,  141,  142. 

History  of  the  World , Raleigh’s,  434-439. 

Hoar-frost,  290. 

Hooker,  Dr.  Joseph,  Notes  of  a Naturalist , 
239. 

Horn,  Nicholas,  his  life  an  exemplification 
of  aversion  to  labour,  1 . 

House-fly,  the  animal  of  medium  size  in 
creation,  43,  note. 

Hungary,  History  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in,  319. 

Hydra,  the  fresh-water,  its  mode  of  cap- 
turing its  prey,  338  : its  weapons  of  of- 
fence, 339  ; anomalous  mode  of  produc- 
tion, 164,  340;  monstrosities  produced 
from,  341,  342. 

Hydrogen,  50,  ! 17. 

Hygrometer,  226. 

Hymn,  story  of  a,  267-276;  traced  from 
Scotland  to  England,  268-271  ; thence  to 
St.  Augustine,  275,  276. 

Ibex,  or  bouquetin,  216. 

Impasto  of  early  Venetian  pictures,  388. 

Indolence,  a besetting  sin  of  fallen  man,  1 ; 
its  disastrous  effects,  2. 

Infusoria,  why  so  called,  44;  different 
species  of,  42-47,  109-112  ; external  or- 
gans of,  109,  110;  mountain  in  Bohemia 
composed  of  the  shells  of  fossil,  110; 
fossil  remains  of,  used  for  food  in  Swe- 
den, ib. ; instructions  for  obtaining  and 
preserving,  113,  114. 

Inglefield,  Captain,  letter  from,  244-247- 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H.,  his  retirement  from  the 
representation  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 157,  158. 

Intellectual  epochs  in  the  lives  of  famous 
men,  5. 

Iron,  the,  443. 

Jameson,  Professor,  398. 

Jay,  Rev.  William,  death  of,  158;  Female 
Characters  of  Scripture,  400. 

Jews,  their  peculiar  training  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth,  21  ; their  character 
at  the  advent,  25  ; of  England,  interest- 
ing controversy  among  the,  240. 

Johnston,  Dr.,  at  first  places  sponges 
among  the  vegetables,  166;  afterwards 
classes  them  among  the  zoophytes,  166, 
167;  on  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  snail, 
344. 

Jones,  Professor,  on  the  reproduction  of 
sponges,  284. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  supposed  to  be  the 
first  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  this  country, 
260. 

Judson,  Dr.,  Memoir  of,  80. 

Kaka,  description  of  the,  128. 

Kaimucs,  the,  331,  332. 

Kaye,  Bishop,  79. 

Kohl,  M.,  253. 

Kosaks,  the,  440,  441. 
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Kriidener,  Madame  de,  her  character,  452 ; 
her  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  453,  454. 

Kiitzing,  M.,  his  researches  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  plants  and  animals,  165. 

Laborde,  M.  Leon,  on  the  capture  of  the 
wild-goat,  218. 
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of,  280,  281  ; their  bibacity,  281,  282  ; 
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St.  Bavon,  church  of,  at  Ghent,  379. 

St. -Hilaire,  Auguste,  79. 

Stentors,  112. 

Stonehenge,  Druidical  remains  at,  32 . 

Storms,  circular  theory  of,  359. 

Strigops  habroptilus,  its  habits,  126,  127. 

Suetonius  Paulinus  defeats  the  ancient 
Britons,  31,  32. 
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in  England  and  Wales  in  1851,  464,  465. 

Swedes  in  Russia,  257-259  ; superstitions 
of,  258,  259  ; colonies  of,  259. 

Symonds,  Sir  W.,  his  improvements  in 
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Table-turning  mania,  239,  240. 

Talfourd,  Mr.  Justice,  318. 

Tartars,  the,  329-331;  their  religion, 
language,  and  habits,  330,  331. 

Tempera-painting,  38 1 . 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  a scene  in  the,  23, 
24. 

Theology : Onward  and  upward,  1 ; The 
mould  and  the  medallion,  19  ; The  great 
white  Throne,  81  ; The  volatile  treasure, 
149 ; The  throne  of  grace,  202 ; The 
cheque  and  the  counterfoil,  407. 

Thermometer,  226. 

Thornton,  Edward,  Gazetteer  of  India,  159. 

Three  Wakings,  the,  89-101. 

Throne  of  grace,  the,  202-208. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  mission  to  and  its  tra- 
gical results,  521-326;  inhospitality  of 
its  coasts,  32 1 ; character  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, ib. 

Time,  value  of,  149-155. 

Tintinnidse,  110. 

Tolmans,  or  perforated  rocks,  ascribed  to 
the  Druids,  32. 

Tornadoes,  359. 

Town,  our,  three  hundred  years  ago,  10-18. 

Trachelocerca  olor,  112;  biceps,  ib. 

Trade-winds.  357,  358. 

Trembley,  Abraham,  singular  discoveries 
respecting  the  fresh-water  hydra,  337. 

Trichoglossi,  127. 

Tslietshentsh,  the,  443,  444. 

Tubingen,  university  of,  73. 
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pulpit  and  font  of,  212. 

Van  Eycks,  pictures  by,  379,  385  ; their 
family  history,  380 ; discovery  of  oil- 
painting  ascribed  to  them,  ib. 

Varnish-painting,  382. 

Vasari,  on  the  colours  employed  by  the 
Van  Eycks,  387. 


Vaudois,  the,  and  the  Val  Louise,  209-214  ; 
massacre  of,  209,  210,  213,  214. 

Vaughan,  Dr.,  Wyclif  a Monograph,  7$. 
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tual dependence,  118-120. 
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Vogel,  Dr.,  description  by,  of  the  Fezzan 
worm,  231,  232. 
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Waagen,  Dr.,  Treasures  of  Art,  466. 
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regions,  34  ; its  habits,  34,  35  ; its  food, 
35  ; its  tusks,  36  ; size  to  which  it  attains, 
ib. ; attachment  to  its  young,  36,  37  ; its 
enemies,  37,  38  ; its  economical  uses,  38. 

War,  prospect  of  a,  156,  157  ; preparations 
for,  237. 

Wardlaw,  Dr.,  79. 

Water,  transformations  of,  291. 

Waterton,  Mr.,  on  macaws,  123;  on  the 
great  ant-eater,  286. 
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Weiss,  Professor,  History  of  the  French 
Frotestant  Refugees,  319. 

Weitbrecht,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Memoir  of,  465. 
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228. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


FIRST-RATES. 

Often  as  we  hear  of  a redundant  population  and  over- 
stocked professions,  there  is  one  class  of  labourers  for  whom 
there  is  a constant  demand.  These  are  the  men  pre- 
eminent in  their  several  departments, — the  men  who  either 
can  do  something  which  no  others  can,  or  who  can  do  it 
a great  deal  better  than  their  neighbours.  When  trade  is 
dull,  among  thousands  of  disengaged  artisans  it  is  a chance 
if  you  will  find  a first-rate  mechanic — so  loth  are  employers 
to  let  their  best  hands  go.  When  times  are  hard,  and  the 
staff  of  a counting-house  is  reduced,  the  firm  would  as  soon 
think  of  parting  with  the  money-safe  as  they  would  discard 
the  clerk  whose  punctuality  is  clock-work,  whose  penman- 
ship is  copper-plate,  and  whose  head  is  a calculating  engine. 
And  although  it  may  not  be  in  every  statesman’s  power  to 
say  what  Lord  Chatham  somewhat  arrogantly  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  “ My  Lord,  I am  sure  that  I can  save 
this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can — and  although  it 
is  not  every  officer  to  whom  the  Commander-in-chief  will 
say,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
“ If  you  won’t  go  to  India,  I must  go  myself,” — it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  turn  his  talents  to  such  account  that 
he  shall  be  essential  in  some  sphere,  and  the  world  will  feel 
that  it  cannot  do  without  him. 
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These  pages  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  studious  aspirant, 
who  has  already  chosen  his  profession,  but  who  is  visited 
with  occasional  misgivings  as  to  his  eventual  success.  But 
if  you  really  feel  such  a fondness  for  your  calling  as  to  con- 
secrate to  it  the  days  and  nights  of  a lifetime,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  despondency.  For  the  moment  you  may 
find  yourself  outstripped  by  coevals  of  readier  wit  or  cooler 
self-possession ; but,  looking  to  the  long  result,  the  highest 
prizes  and  the  unfading  palms  are  reserved  for  the  per- 
severance and  the  steadfastness  of  enthusiastic  devotion. 
With  good  health,  good  sense,  and  good  principle,  and,  above 
all,  with  God’s  blessing,  there  is  no  pinnacle  of  attainment 
which  the  lover  of  his  calling  need  despair  of  ascending,  and 
no  post  in  the  ministry  of  human  improvement  which  he 
may  not  hope  one  day  to  occupy. 

With  a view  to  success  in  the  line  of  things  you  have 
chosen,  our  first  advice  would  be,  Concentrate.  Young 
scholars  are  frequently  urged  to  aim  at  universal  excellence ; 
and  such  an  example  is  quoted  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  resolved  to  perfect  himself  in  twelve  languages  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  insight  into  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
But  we  demur  to  the  maxim,  and  we  refuse  to  be  ruled  by 
the  splendid  precedent.  The  days  of  universal  knowledge 
are  past ; and  even  Sir  William  at  last  obeyed  his  own  mental 
bias,  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  philology,  chrono- 
logy, and  a few  favourite  topics,  received  a preference  all  but 
exclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  student  whose  aim  is  encyclopedic,  will  soon  dwindle  down 
to  a mere  dilettante  or  a flimsy  sciolist.  His  life  of  literary 
luxury  may  be  pleasant  to  himself,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
yield  aught  for  which  his  fellows  will  thank  him.  Like  the 
butterfly,  whose  range  is  a whole  paradise  of  blossom,  he 
spins  no  cocoon ; whilst  his  industrious  kinsman,  who  makes 
the  most  of  a few  mulberry -leaves,  in  preparing  for  himself 
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a silken  slirine,  contributes  withal  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world  and  to  the  glory  of  Solomon. 

The  true  plan  is  to  make  your  chosen  pursuit  the  ruling 
passion,  and  then,  by  a sort  of  elective  affinity,  all  secondary 
tastes  and  subordinate  acquisitions  will  fly  towards  this 
centre  and  arrange  themselves  round  it.  The  surgeon,  for 
example,  who  has  withal  a turn  for  mechanical  science,  will 
be  likely  to  devise  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  the  infinite 
relief  of  mortal  anguish ; whilst  the  lawyer,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  will  be  tolerably  certain  to  win  the 
cause  for  his  client  when  the  question  turns  on  the  action 
of  a poison,  the  composition  of  a fuel,  or  the  invasion  of  an 
alkaline  patent.  To  his  knowledge  of  cotton-machinery, 
alongside  of  his  knowledge  of  law,  Lord  Eldon  owed  that 
first  successful  appearance  which  eventually  placed  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  in  the  hand  of  the  briefless  barrister. 
And  although  evangelistic  benevolence  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  Chalmers,  his  researches  in  political  economy  and 
physics  enabled  him  to  set  forth  God’s  wisdom  and  goodness 
as  no  other  preacher  ever  did,  in  his  peerless  pulpit  orations. 

When  you  have  chosen  your  line  of  things,  that  is, 
when  you  have  found  a subject  on  which  you  are  willing  to 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  existence,  our  next  maxim  would 
be,  Persevere.  If  it  be  the  calling  in  which  you  can  best 
serve  God  and  your  generation,  you  can  do  no  better  than 
give  yourself  to  it  with  all  your  heart  and  soul.  Never 
mind  though  you  are  far  behind  your  competitors  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  a high  calling.  It  takes  half  a lifetime  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  hill.  And  if  you  only  take  care  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  upward  direction  every  day,  a few  years  hence 
you  will  find  yourself  abreast  of  the  strongest  climber,  and 
far  ahead  of  the  swiftest  runner. 

Seventy  years  ago  a young  cobbler  might  be  seen  wearily 
threading  the  cross-country  roads  near  Northampton.  Newly 
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risen  from  a sick-bed,  lie  was  trying  to  earn  bread  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  by  vending  his  hob -nailed  wares  to  the 
ploughmen  and  shepherds.  But  there  glowed  in  his  bosom 
a fire  which  ague  and  poverty  were  not  able  to  quench, — 
an  immortal  spark  of  Heaven’s  own  kindling,— the  love  of 
knowledge  and  a longing  to  do  good.  In  yonder  lane  he  has 
set  down  his  sackful  of  shoes,  whilst  with  glistening  eye  he 
examines  some  wonderful  weed,  or  conveys  into  the  crown  of 
his  hat  some  great  flapping  moth  whose  slumbers  he  has  sur- 
prised in  the  hedge-row.  And  now  that  it  is  evening  he  turns 
aside  into  some  friendly  cottage,  and  with  a brother  Cal- 
vinist discusses  some  deep  question  in  divinity,  or  propounds 
to  him  his  visionary  scheme  of  going  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hindoos,  till  the  household  goes  to  bed ; and  then,  over 
his  Latin  rudiments,  or  a grammar  of  geography,  the  studious 
pedlar  burns  out  his  hoarded  candle-end.  But  time  passed 
on,  and  the  inquisitive  lad,  who  used  to  gather  flowers  and 
insects  along  the  Nen,  was  the  fellow  of  learned  societies, 
and  a high  name  among  Eastern  naturalists.  Time  passed 
on,  and  the  starving  artisan,  who  learned  his  Latin  from  a 
borrowed  grammar,  was  the  chief  of  Oriental  linguists,  and 
enjoyed  the  rare  renown  of  a Sanscrit  professor.  Time 
passed  on,  and  the  obscure  Baptist  teacher,  who  smuggled 
a clandestine  entrance  to  Bengal,  and  was  driven  forth  like 
an  outlaw,  had  become  the  guest  of  Governors -general,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  residents  in  India.  Time  passed 
on,  and  the  Utopian  evangelist,  who  set  out  amidst  the  jeers 
of  the  worldly  and  the  silence  of  the  churches,  saw  the 
great  peninsula  studded  with  mission  stations,  whilst  with 
paternal  pleasure  his  eye  surveyed  the  Bible  in  thirty 
Eastern  versions, — all  of  them,  more  or  less,  the  memorial 
of  his  matchless  industry.  And  to  what  did  he  owe  it  all  ? 
What  was  his  peculiar  genius  ? Which  was  his  lucky  star  ? 
We  accept  his  own  explanation,  and  we  offer  it  to  all  who 
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are  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficulties : — “ Whoever 
gives  me  credit  for  being  a plodder  will  describe  me  justly. 
Anything  beyond  that  will  be  too  much.  I can  plod.  I 
can  persevere  in  any  definite  pursuit.  And  to  this  I owe 
everything.” 

In  the  same  community  William  Carey  had  a hundred 
coevals  much  more  brilliant  than  himself,  and  some  of  them 
quite  as  clever ; and  amidst  fluent  speakers  and  fast  workers, 
it  was  mortifying  to  the  poor  shoemaker  to  feel  his  own 
contrasted  slowness.  But  whilst  a desultory  acquaintance 
would  dip  into  Hebrew,  and  then  make  a dash  at  Italian ; 
whilst  one  would  devote  this  summer  to  beetles,  and  the 
next  to  the  Neptunian  theory ; and  whilst  many  would  take 
a little  interest  in  India,  and  a little  interest  in  missions,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  steady  zeal  and  continuous  application 
of  a supreme  absorbing  purpose  to  do  a service  to  Christ- 
ianity which  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  India  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Nor  is 
it  the  last  time  that  the  hares  will  be  found  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  whilst  the  plodding  tortoise  has  already 
got  to  the  summit. 

Akin  to  these  other  counsels  is  our  last  maxim,  Ela- 
borate. Few  have  done  so  well  but  they  might  have 
done  far  better  had  they  taken  greater  pains.  Shallow 
people  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  in  genius  an  inspiration 
which  raises  it  above  the  requirements  of  humble  industry  ; 
and,  according  to  their  theory,  the  poet  “ lisps  in  numbers, 
because  the  numbers  come,” — the  painter  shies  his  brush 
at  the  canvas,  and  the  mouth  of  the  charger  is  instantly 
besprent  with  foam.  But  this  doctrine  is  a mere  delusion. 
Genius  is  a powerful  mind’s  affinity  for  some  subject,  or  its 
propensity  for  some  pursuit ; and  where  there  is  true  genius 
there  are  at  once  humility  and  devotion, — the  humility  which 
for  the  desired  consummation  feels  that  great  exertions  are 
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needful,  and  the  devotion  which  does  not  grudge  to  make 
them.  “ During  the  nine  years  that  I was  his  wife,”  says  the 
widow  of  the  great  artist,  Opie,  “ I never  saw  him  satisfied 
with  one  of  his  productions,  and  often,  very  often,  have  I 
seen  him  enter  my  sitting-room,  and  throwing  himself  in  an 
agony  of  despondence  on  the  sofa,  exclaim,  ‘ I never,  never 
shall  he  a painter  as  long  as  I live  ! ’ ” It  was  a noble 
despair,  such  as  is  never  felt  by  the  self-complacent  daubers 
of  sign-boards,  and  it  bore  the  panting  aspirant  up  to  one 
of  the  highest  niches  in  the  artistic  annals  of  his  country. 

The  records  of  genius  are  mainly  repetitions  of  herculean 
industry.  Hooft,  the  great  historian  of  Holland,  read 
through  Tacitus  fifty-two  times  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
the  severe  precision  and  brevity  of  the  tersest  of  authors  ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  a rhetorical  style,  one  of  our  British 
statesmen  is  said  to  have  eight  times  transcribed  the 
speeches  in  Thucydides.  BufFon  wrote  and  re-wrote  his 
“ Epochs  of  Nature”  eighteen  times  before  his  fastidious 
taste  was  satisfied ; and,  remembering  how  young  he  died, 
we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  years  Paul  Potter  is  re- 
ported to  have  expended  on  his  famous  “ Bull.”  But  they 
had  their  reward.  No  orator  has  ever  wielded  the  British 
Parliament  like  Pitt ; and  no  naturalist,  BufFon  excepted, 
has  secured  for  the  details  of  science  a popularity  surpassing 
romance.  In  an  unpromising  language,  Hooft  has  revived 
the  vigour  of  the  sententious  old  Roman ; and,  in  the  field 
where  Snyders  went  before  and  where  Landseer  has  followed, 
the  masterpiece  at  the  Hague  still  stands  unrivalled.  And 
when  the  secret  of  any  great  success  comes  to  be  known,  it 
usually  turns  out  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  sudden  and 
brilliant  outburst,  but  the  reward  of  patient  and  assiduous 
painstaking.  In  other  words,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  the  most  enduring  structures  are  not  volcanic  but 
coralline.  The  late  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  once  asked  Sir 
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Edward  Sugden  if  lie  could  explain  the  cause  of  his  remark- 
able rise  in  his  profession,  and  he  received  this  instructive 
answer : “ When  beginning  to  read  law,  I resolved  to  make 
everything  I acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go 
to  a second  thing  till  I had  entirely  accomplished  the  first. 
Many  of  my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a day  as  I read  in 
a week ; but,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge 
was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  acquired,  while  theirs  had 
glided  away  from  their  recollection.”  Butler’s  Analogy  is 
the  concentrated  thinking  of  nearly  all  its  author’s  manhood  ; 
and  it  deserved  the  pains  : for  never  was  there  forged  a file 
which  has  severed  so  many  links  of  sophistry,  nor  one  on 
which,  like  the  lizard  in  the  fable,  the  tooth  of  the  caviller 
has  made  so  small  impression.  In  writing  his  Essays,  John 
Foster  deemed  a page  a good  day’s  work,  and  sorely  did 
“the  knight  of  the  enchanted  pen”  envy  the  quill-driving 
of  swifter  scribes ; but  their  reams  of  blackened  paper  have 
long  since  returned  to  chaos,  whilst  every  page  of  the 
thoughtful  essayist  has  earned  its  immortality. 

Like  these  men  of  renowm,  the  student  would  do  well 
to  select  some  topic,  and  elaborate  it  with  his  utmost  care. 
If  you  covet  forensic  fame,  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  by 
heart  the  statutes  at  large ; but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  becoming  an  oracle  in  some  department,  and  a 
professed  guide  to  one  of  the  many  legal  labyrinths,  If  it 
is  your  hope  to  render  important  service  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  as  a “ good  physician,”  the  best  way  is  to  seek 
clear  insight  into  some  one  class  of  maladies  ; all  the  rather 
that  the  adept  in  one  can  scarcely  be  a novice  in  the  others. 
Or  if  you  find  yourself  attracted  to  the  natural  sciences, 
you  will  do  more  justice  to  your  powers  and  confer  a greater 
boon  on  your  associates,  by  thoroughly  mastering  one  pro- 
vince, however  minute,  than  by  dispersing  your  energies 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Or  if  your  calling  be 
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the  highest  and  the  holiest  of  all,  perhaps  there  is  no 
profession  which  stands  more  in  need  of  masterpieces  than 
theology  itself.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  best  Church 
history  and  the  best  commentary  on  the  Bible  have  yet 
to  be  written ; and  who  will  say,  that  we  might  not  have  a 
better  tract,  a better  sermon,  a more  conclusive  treatise  on 
the  Christian  evidences,  a simpler  guide  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  than  any  at  this  moment  in 
existence?  Or  who  will  say,  that,  by  giving  himself  wholly 
to  these  things,  a man  might  not  become  a teacher,  a pastor, 
or  an  evangelist,  more  complete  and  more  successful  than 
all  his  predecessors  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  period  has  arrived  when  the 
well-wishers  of  their  species  must  take  more  pains  with 
themselves.  If  it  has  not  grown  more  earnest,  the  world 
has  grown  more  intolerant  of  phantoms  and  vain  shows. 
A gold-headed  cane  no  longer  makes  a doctor,  and  even  a 
lawyer  must  be  something  better  than  a dictionary  of  deci- 
sions. Nay,  it  looks  as  if  the  world  were  beginning  to  tire 
of  commonplace,  and  there  are  visible  symptoms  that  it 
longs  for  something  stronger  and  more  sterling  than  correct 
mediocrity.  Even  with  the  help  of  a pocket  Bible  and  a 
cambric  handkerchief,  a string  of  texts  will  in  some  quarters 
hardly  pass  for  a sermon ; and  if  innovation  and  error  are 
to  be  successfully  met,  their  voice  will  be  drowned,  not  by 
old  orthodox  echoes,  but  by  the  tones  empyrean  and  unmis- 
takeable  of  the  Heaven-charged  “ sons  of  thunder.” 
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The  human  fabric  is  a rich  cabinet,  full  of  subjects  for 
thought  and  admiration.  In  it  the  intelligent  artisan  may 
observe  specimens,  almost  numberless,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.  By  the  vital  powers  in  this  living  laboratory, 
the  chemist  will  find  his  filter  and  alembic  anticipated  and 
excelled.  Hither  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  must  come, 
for  their  finest  forms  and  choicest  models.  And  whilst,  in 
its  changeful  hues  and  beautiful  movements,  the  poet  catches 
the  graces  which  he  loves  to  sing,  the  devout  philosopher 
resorts  to  it  for  some  of  the  clearest  evidences  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  skilfulness. 

To  understand  the  structure  and  uses  of  its  different 
parts,  we  must  take  the  fabric  to  pieces ; but  we  shall  best 
obtain  a knowledge  of  its  economy,  as  a whole,  if  we  put 
the  pieces  together.  Let  us  attempt  this  last,  first.  Let  us 
construct  and  fit  up  a living  habitation  for  the  accommodation 
and  use  of  a mind  — a thinking,  intelligent  principle — -in 
which  it  may  reside,  and  by  means  of  which  it  may  hold 
easy  and  familiar  intercourse  with  material  beings.  In 
imagination,  Let  us  make  a Man  ! Let  us  make  him,  con- 
sidering beforehand,  what  would  be  wanted  to  fit  him  for  the 
condition  and  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  We 
shall,  in  this  way,  plainly  see  the  necessity  and  advantage, 
and  so  the  final  cause , as  it  is  termed,  of  most  of  the  parts 
which  are  actually  found  in  the  human  body.  As  however, 
human  skill  and  invention  would  be  found  very  incapable  of 
supplying  some  of  our  requirements,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  we  meet  with  some  parts  of  the  human  system  the 
use  of  which  we  cannot  very  well  make  out  ; and  with  some 
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operations  and  functions  which  we  are  unable  to  explain. 
The  whole  bears  the  strongest  characters  of  excelling  wis- 
dom and  ingenuity ; but  the  limited  senses  and  capacity  of 
man,  cannot  pretend  to  reach  every  part  of  a machine  which 
nothing  less  than  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being  could  contrive  and  execute. 

1.  The  mind  must  be  provided  with  a place  of  immediate 
residence ; which  should  have  all  the  requisites  for  the  union 
and  intercourse  of  spirit  and  body.  Accordingly,  it  is 
lodged  in  the  Brain , a sensitive  yet  material  organ,  where  it 
dwells  as  governor  or  superintendant  over  the  whole  fabric. 

2.  Correspondence  is  to  be  held  with  other  material 
beings.  There  must,  therefore,  be  organs  fitted  to  receive 
those  impressions  which  surrounding  objects  are  capable  of 
making.  These  are  the  uses  of  the  organs  of  sense  : the 
eye  is  adapted  for  light ; the  ear  for  sound,  See.  Sc c, 

3.  There  must  be  some  means  of  communication  between 
these  organs  of  sense  and  the  brain,  by  which  they  may 
give  information  of  the  various  impressions  made  upon 
them,  and  by  which  those  commands  from  the  mind  may 
be  transmitted  over  the  whole  frame  which  are  necessary 
for  its  well-being.  These  duties  are  discharged  by  the 
Nerves;  they  are  tender  and  delicate  cords,  which  arise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  brain,  and  are  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Like  the  wires  of  an  electric 
telegraph,  they  communicate  all  the  different  sensations  to 
the  brain,  and  carry  its  orders  to  the  various  and  distant 
functionaries.  They  are  monitors  against  such  impressions 
as  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  or  any  particular 
part  of  the  body,  and  so  preserve  it  from  being  subjected, 
unwarily,  to  those  many  destructive  and  dangerous  occur- 
rences, to  which  it  must  otherwise  be  exposed  from  a thou- 
sand incidents  in  life. 

4.  Power  must  be  given  to  move  from  place  to  place; 
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to  pursue  such  objects  as  are  pleasant  and  useful,  and 
to  avoid  such  as  are  disagreeable,  or  might  be  hurtful. 
Therefore  the  Limbs  are  provided,  consisting  of  Muscles 
and  Tendons : these  are  the  instruments  of  motion ; they 
are  likewise  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  where  motion 
is  required. 

5.  Form,  and  firmness,  and  support,  are  necessary ; to 
keep  the  softer  parts  in  their  allotted  places  ; to  give  fixed 
points  for,  and  proper  direction  to,  the  various  movements ; 
to  protect  the  tender  and  more  delicate  organs  from  injury ; 
and  to  preserve  the  whole  from  being  a shapeless  mass  : for 
these  purposes  the  Bones  are  provided. 

6.  If  the  solid  framework  consisted  of  only  one  piece, 
motion  would  be  prohibited ; there  must,  therefore,  be  a 
number  of  Bones . To  prevent  their  separation  and  disloca- 
tion, these  are  tied  together  by  elastic  bands  called  Liga- 
ments, which  admit,  without  hindrance,  of  free  and  sufficient 
movement.  The  ends  of  the  bony  pieces,  where  they  move 
and  rub  upon  one  another,  would  fret  and  wear,  but  that 
they  are  tipped  with  smooth  and  slippery  Cartilages , and 
lubricated  with  the  Mucus  of  the  Joints . 

7.  The  interstices,  the  vacant  places,  between  the  various 
parts,  must  be  filled  up  with  some  soft  and  ductile  material, 
to  pack,  unite,  keep  separate,  and  yet  allow  them  sufficient 
motion  : this  is  done  by  the  Cellular  Membrane  and  Adipose 
or  Fatty  Substance . 

8.  The  whole  apparatus  must  be  covered  up,  to  give  it 
compactness,  and  to  defend  it  from  injury.  These  are  the 
uses  of  the  Skin  and  other  Integuments ; which  likewise  serve 
as  a field  for  the  distribution  of  those  nerves  which  form,  in 
their  aggregate,  the  Organ  of  Touch . 

9.  As  man  is  made  for  society  and  intercourse  with 
beings  of  his  own  and  other  kinds,  he  must  be  endowed 
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with  powers  of  expressing  and  communicating  his  thoughts 
and  wishes  by  some  sensible  marks  or  signs,  which  shall  be 
easy  in  their  use,  and  admit  of  sufficient  variety.  He  is 
therefore  gifted  with  the  Faculty  of  Speech , by  which  he 
can  throw  out  signs  with  wonderful  facility,  and  vary  them 
almost  without  end. 

10.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  matter  to  be  altered  and 
worked  upon  by  matter,  so  a living  being  would  be  destroyed 
if  due  provision  was  not  made  for  repairing  the  injuries 
which  it  commits  upon  itself,  and  those  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed from  without.  But  a rich  treasury  of  Blood  is  pro- 
vided, stored  up  in  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels , full  of 
nutritious  and  healing  particles,  sufficiently  fluid  to  penetrate 
into  the  minutest  parts  of  the  frame  ; impelled  by  the  Heart 
and  conveyed  by  the  Arteries , it  washes  every  part,  builds 
up  what  was  broken  down,  and  clears  away  any  old,  and 
now  useless  materials.  What  more  there  is  of  this  blood 
than  is  required  for  immediate  use,  for  repairing  damage 
and  so  forth,  must  not  be  lost,  but  must  be  returned  again 
to  the  heart;  this  is  the  duty  of  the  Veins:  thus,  the  Circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  required  and  its  uses  explained. 

11.  The  old  materials  which  had  become  useless,  and 
therefore  swept  away  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  are  to  be 
separated  and  thrown  out  of  the  system  : to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  an  apparatus  of  Glands , the  organs  of  Excretion , is 
given,  for  straining  and  clearing  away  whatever  is  redun- 
dant, vapid,  or  noxious  from  the  general  mass. 

12.  From  its  very  nature,  the  fabric  must  be  constantly 
wearing  ; reparation  therefore  must  continually  go  on  : the 
store  of  blood  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  building 
break  down,  if  provision  was  not  made  for  obtaining  new 
supplies.  These  supplies  are  profusely  scattered  around  us 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ; and  Hands  are  pro- 
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vided, — the  finest  instruments  that  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  contrived,  for  gathering  and  preparing  them,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  for  the  mouth. 

13.  These  supplies  which  we  call  Food , must  be  consider- 
ably changed  before  they  are  suitable  for  their  ultimate 
purposes  in  the  system  ; they  must  be  converted  into  blood. 
The  food  is  therefore  cut  and  bruised  by  the  teeth  ; dissolved 
and  melted  down  by  the  stomach,  and  other  organs  sub- 
servient to  Digestion. 

14.  As  the  finer  parts  of  the  aliments  only  are  useful  in 
the  body,  these  require  to  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  into 
the  blood,  and  the  dregs  removed.  With  this  view  the 
intestinal  canal  is  given  ; wherein  the  nutritious  part  called 
Chyle , is  separated  by  a set  of  vessels  called  Lacteals , or 
absorbents,  from  the  grosser  parts,  to  be  forwarded  into  the 
blood  ; while  the  faeces  pass  on  into  proper  receptacles, 
whence  they  are  duly  detruded  from  the  system. 

15.  The  frame  is  now  rendered  fit  for  occupying  almost 
every  part  of  our  earth  ; except,  that  as  yet,  it  has  no  means 
of  preserving  the  Equality  of  its  Temperature:  but  by  the 
functions  of  breathing , performed  by  the  lungs  and  their 
subordinate  apparatus,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  skin , 
the  body  is  warmed  in  the  colder,  and  cooled  in  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe. 

Thus,  we  have  accumulated  not  only  what  is  wanted  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  fabric,  but  have  also  provided  it 
with  the  means  of  prolonging  its  existence.  Its  duration, 
we  may  presume,  must  be  limited ; for,  as  it  is  nourished, 
grows,  and  is  raised  up  to  its  full  strength  and  maturity,  so 
it  must  in  time,  in  common  with  all  material  beings,  decay 
and  go  on  to  ruin.  Hence,  appears  the  necessity  of  a scheme 
for  renovation.  Accordingly,  a wise  Providence,  to  per- 
petuate as  well  as  as  to  preserve  His  work,  besides  implanting 
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in  us  a strong  desire  for  life  and  preservation,  has  made  us 
male  and  female. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  and  superiority  in  the 
natural  frame  which  cannot  escape  observation,  and  must 
not  be  left  unnoticed.  It  is  this  : in  machines  of  human 
art  and  contrivance  there  is  no  internal  power — no  principle 
in  the  machine  itself, \ by  which  it  can  alter  or  accommodate 
itself  to  an  injury  which  it  may  sustain,  or  restore  a part 
which  has  been  subjected  to  lesion.  Now,  in  the  human 
body,  these  contingencies  are  most  singularly  provided  for 
by  the  internal  poivers  of  the  machine  itself;  many  of  which 
are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  effects,  than  they 
are  above  all  comprehension  as  to  the  means  of  their  accom- 
plishment. Thus,  a wound  heals  up  of  itself  a broken  bone 
unites  of  itself  a dead  and  useless  part  is  spontaneously 
thrown  off,  noxious  juices  are  filtered  out  and  ejected  from 
the  body ; moreover,  due  notice  is  given  by  the  stomach 
when  the  supplies  have  been  expended,  and  proper  indication 
afforded,  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  what  is  presently 
required ; those  redundances,  whose  retention  would  be 
noxious  and  hurtful  to  the  system,  command  and  obtain 
removal. 

These,  are  the  principal  parts  of  that  curious  and  ad- 
mirable apparatus,  which,  when  it  is  duly  adjusted  and 
vivified  by  the  “ vital  principle,”  becomes  a living  man. 
Before  we  finally  arrange  it,  and  prior  to  its  animation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  a little  more  into  detail. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Each  vapour  that  obscured  the  sunset’s  ray, 

And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beamy  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  eyes  of  day  : 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men, 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. —Shelley. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon ; and  unlike  most  perfect 
things,  the  daylight  lingered;  and  a fair  specimen  of  winter 
drew  slowly  to  its  close.  The  last  sunbeams  played  per- 
suasively about  the  hard-featured  city,  as  if  to  draw  and 
lead  its  attention  towards  the  great  light  of  the  world;  even 
as  had  the  light  of  truth  that  day  touched  some  hearts  that 
slowly  moved  off  beyond  its  reach. 

Little  Hulda  sat  in  her  sister’s  lap  by  the  parlour  tire  ; 
sometimes  putting  forth  simple  questions  and  remarks  in  a 
very  unostentatious  way,  and  sometimes  silently  following 
her  sister’s  eyes,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  fire  or  looked  out 
into  the  darkening  light.  At  the  window,  half  withdrawn 
within  the  curtains,  sat  Thornton.  He  had  but  just  come  in, 
and  seemed  not  to  have  brought  his  mind  in  with  him,  for 
his  attention  was  given  undividedly  to  the  street.  At  least 
it  seemed  to  be;  but  from  a certain  moody  aspect,  from  the 
gloomy  air  with  which  he  now  and  then  nodded  to  a 
passer-by,  his  sister  judged  that  his  thoughts  were  busy  not 
only  within  doors  but  within  himself.  Neither  pleasantly 
nor  profitably  she  thought, — it  was  more  like  the  clouds 
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which  cover  up  the  day  than  the  darkness  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

Afraid  that  he  should  think  she  was  watching  him,  her 
eye  came  back  to  the  fire  and  then  down  to  the  little  face  on 
her  breast.  Hulda  was  observing  her  very  anxiously,  but 
the  anxiety  broke  away  and  a smile  came. 

‘ Are  you  tired,  Alie  ? ’ said  the  child  stroking  her  face. 

‘ A little.’ 

6 Were  you  out  this  afternoon  ?’  said  Thornton  abruptly 
turning  his  head. 

‘ No  — I staid  with  Hulda.’ 

4 You  were  not  with  Hulda  when  I came  in  ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Where  then  ? ’ 

‘ O with  some  scholars  who  are  older  and  know  less,’ 
said  Bosalie. 

‘ In  other  words,  with  your  kitchen  Bible-class,’  said 
Thornton  in  a way  which  gave  the  adjective  its  full  effect. 

She  bowed  her  head  slightly  but  without  looking  at  him, 
and  answered,  ‘ Even  so.’ 

Her  brother  eyed  her  for  a minute,  and  then  said  more 
softly, 

‘What  do  you  do  so  for,  Alie? — -it’s  too  absurd,  and 
wrong.  Tiring  yourself  out  as  if  you  were  not  possessed  of 
common  sense.’ 

‘ Why  you  declared  yourself  ‘ tired  out  ’ yesterday,’  said 
his  sister  smiling. 

‘ But  I had  been  amusing  myself — taking  my  pleasure.’ 

‘ And  I have  been  taking  mine.’ 

‘ Nonsense  ! Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  you  like 
to  hear  bad  English  and  worse  Theology,  if  it  is  only  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  kitchen  dresser  ? ’ 

‘ Not  Theology  at  ail,’  said  his  sister,  ‘ only  the  Bible  ; 
and  that  is  sweet  English  to  my  ear,  always.  And  if  it 
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were  not — Thornton,  you  would  have  liked  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile?’ 

4 There  you  are — ’ said  Thornton, — 4 off  on  some  unpur- 
suable  tangent.  The  most  impossible  person  to  argue  with 
I ever  saw  ! ’ and  his  head  turned  to  the  window  again. 

4 I haven’t  said  any  hymn  to-night,  Alie,’  said  little 
Hulda. 

\ 

4 Well  dear,  it  is  not  too  late.’ 

4 O no,’  said  Hulda,  4 but  I haven’t  learned  any  new  one.’ 

4 Then  tell  me  one  of  the  old.’ 

Hulda  considered  a while,  and  began  very  slowly  and 
distinctly. 

“ Little  travellers  Zionward, 

Each  one  entering  into  rest, 

In  the  kingdom  of  your  Lord, 

In  the  mansions  of  the  blest ; 

There,  to  welcome,  Jesus  waits — 

Gives  the  crowns  his  followers  win — - 
Lift  your  heads,  ye  golden  gates  ! 

Let  the  little  travellers  in  ! 

Who  are  they  whose  little  feet, 

Pacing  life’s  dark  journey  through, 

Now  have  reached  that  heavenly  seat 
They  had  ever  kept  in  view  ? 

4 I from  Greenland’s  frozen  land 
4 I from  India’s  sultry  plain 
4 I from  Afric’s  barren  land 
‘ I from  islands  of  the  main.’ 

‘ All  our  earthly  journey  past, 

4 Every  tear  and  pain  gone  by, 

‘ Here  together  met  at  last, 

4 At  the  portal  of  the  sky  ! 

* Each  the  welcome  4 Come  ’ awaits, 

4 Conquerors  over  death  and  sin  ! ’ 

Lift  your  heads,  ye  golden  gates ! 

Let  the  little  travellers  in  ! ” 

C 
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Rosalie  liad  listened  with  her  face  bent  down  and  resting 
upon  the  child’s  head;  drinking  in  the  words  with  double 
pleasure  from  those  little  lips,  and  blessing  God  in  her  heart 
for  the  life  and  immortality  so  clearly  brought  to  light,  so 
simply  put  forth  within  the  reach  of  a child’s  faith.  She 
glanced  towards  her  brother,  but  the  moodiness  was  greater 
than  ever. 

6 What  makes  you  sigh,  Alie  ? ’ said  Hulda  looking  up. 
‘ Don’t  you  think  that’s  a pretty  hymn  ? ’ 

‘I  do  indeed.  But  Hulda,  who  are  these  little  tra- 
vellers ?’ 

‘ You  told  me— the  children  that  follow  Christ*’ 

‘ And  what  does  that  mean  ? ’ 

‘ You  told  me,’  said  Hulda  again,  with  her  usual  smile 
at  ascribing  anything  to  her  sister.  ‘ I remember  you  said 
it  was  going  after  him  with  our  hearts  more  than  any  other 
way.  You  said  that  merely  to  keep  some  of  God’s  com- 
mands without  trying  to  love  him,  was  like  walking  back- 
wards.’ 

4 Yes,  the  people  who  are  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  not  yet  free  from  sin — -they  do  slip  and  fall  some- 
times— but  that  is  their  grief.  Their  faces  are  toward 
heaven, — their  desire  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  because  he 
has  loved  them  and  given  himself  for  them.’ 

‘ I wish  I could—’  said  Hulda  who  was  looking  gravely 
into  the  fire, — ‘ I do  try.  I like  that  hymn  so  much,  Alie. 
It’s  so  pleasant  to  think  that  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  poor 
little  children  in  heaven,— and  there  they’ll  be  just  as  happy 
as  anyone  else.’ 

‘ Yes — ’ said  her  sister  with  a long  breath, — ‘all  will  be 
happy  in  heaven — and  there  will  be  no  difference  there. 
Those  gates  are  open  to  all  who  follow  Christ,  and  the 
little  black  children  are  as  free  to  go  in  as  the  white.  It  is 
not  any  particular  nation,  nor  any  particular  church,  but 
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“ the  redeeyned  of  the  Lordf  that  shall  “ return  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  They 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.”  ’ 

‘Aren’t  you  ready  to  have  candles?’  said  Thornton  sud- 
denly quitting  his  seat  at  the  window.  ‘ It’s  excessively 
stupid  sitting  here  in  the  dark.’ 

Rosalie  reached  out  her  hand  to  the  bell-cord,  while 
Hulda  exclaimed, 

6 Stupid  ! O that  was  because  you  were  too  far  off  to 
hear  what  Alie  was  talking  about.’ 

‘ It  was  not  because  I was  too  far  off.’ 

‘ But  how  could  you  feel  stupid,  then  ? ’ said  Hulda. 
‘I’m  sure  it  was  beautiful.’ 

‘ It,— what?’ 

‘ Why,  what  she  was  repeating  to  me.’ 

‘ So  let  it  remain  then,’  said  Thornton.  ‘ Bring  some 
more  wood,  Tom — -and  last  night’s  paper.’ 

‘ You  must  not  expect  to  find  everybody  as  fond  of  my 
talk  as  you  are,  Hulda,’  said  Rosalie,  with  an  attempt  to 
bring  down  the  child’s  look  of  astonishment.  ‘ I am  not  a 
very  brilliant  expositor.’ 

i What  is  an  expositor  ? ’ said  Hulda. 

6 A person  who  explains  particular  passages  or  books.’ 

‘ I think  you  are  brilliant,’  said  Hulda,  with  a smile  that 
certainly  was. 

c Why  don’t  you  ask  me  who  I heard  this  afternoon  ? ’ 
said  Thornton  abruptly. 

‘ Gentlemen  sometimes  prefer  to  give  an  unsolicited  ac- 
count of  their  movements,’  said  his  sister,  with  a look  and 
smile  that  might  have  stroked  any  fur  into  order. 

‘You  shall  have  it  then,’  he  answered.  ‘I  heard  Will 
Ackerman  and  Lieutenant  Knolles.’ 

A flush  of  deep  feeling  came  to  her  face  and  left  it  as 
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quickly,  but  she  said  nothing ; only  her  eyes  which  had 
been  raised  to  his  with  interested  expectation  fell  again, 
and  her  cheek  once  more  rested  upon  Hulda. 

‘We  had  a very  fine  walk,’  Thornton  went  on,  ‘and 
then  a game  of  billiards,  and  so  home  with  the  church  goers.’ 

Still  she  said  nothing,  nor  raised  her  head,  although  its 
support  was  suddenly  withdrawn  ; for  Hulda  having  with 
some  trouble  taken  the  meaning  of  such  strange  words, 
started  up  and  exclaimed, 

6 But  it’s  very  wrong  to  play  billiards  on  Sunday  and 
not  go  to  church!  Don’t  you  know  that,  Thornton  ?’ 

c I know  that  you  concern  yourself  with  what  is  not 
your  business,’  said  the  young  man  hastily,  his  hand  giving 
more  evident  token  of  his  displeasure.  But  it  did  not  reach 
Hulda’s  cheek,  only  the  shielding  hand  of  her  sister. 

An  indignant  outburst  was  upon  the  child’s  lips,  but  the 
same  hand  was  there  too  ; and  before  Hulda  had  made  up 
her  mind  whether  she  was  too  frightened  or  too  angry  to 
cry,  Rosalie  had  taken  her  quietly  out  of  the  room.  Her 
doubts  were  easily  resolved  then,  and  long  before  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  was  sobbing  her  little 
heart  out  upon  Rosalie’s  neck.  And  more  for  her  sister’s 
wrong  than  her  own, — the  shielding  hand  was  kissed  and 
cried  over  a great  many  times  before  Hulda’s  grief  would 
let  her  speak,  or  Rosalie’s  silent  agitation  submit  to  control. 
She  bent  herself  then  to  the  task  of  calming  Hulda, — - 
checking  her  displeased  and  excited  speeches  about  Thorn- 
ton, drying  her  tears,  and  endeavouring  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  always  best  for  little  girls  to  reprove 
their  grown-up  brothers.  A difficult  task  ! without  com- 
promising either  Thornton  or  the  truth. 

6 I don’t  care  ! ’ was  Hulda’s  satisfactory  conclusion,— ‘ I 
shouldn’t  love  him  if  he  was  fifty  times  my  brother  ! And 
X don’t  want  to.’ 
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4 1 love  him  very  much,  Hulda.’ 

4 1 shouldn’t  think  you  would  ! ’ and  a fresh  shower  of 
tears  was  bestowed  upon  Rosalie’s  hand. 

4 Why  my  hand  was  not  hurt,’  said  her  sister. 

4 1 don’t  care  ! ’ said  Hulda, — 4 it  makes  no  difference.’ 

4 O you  are  wrong,  dear  child,’  said  Rosalie,— 4 you  mus 
love  him  and  try  to  please  him.  Come,  look  up  — a little 
impatience  is  not  worth  so  many  tears.’ 

The  child  looked  up  — inquiringly,  — as  if  she  had 
detected  tears  in  her  sister’s  voice  ; but  Rosalie’s  face  was 
calm,  though  very,  very  grave. 

4 If  you  will  jump  down  from  my  lap  and  ring  the  bell,’ 
she  said,  4 Martha  shall  bring  your  tea  up  here,  and  then  we 
will  talk  and  you  shall  go  to  bed.’ 

So  the  bell  was  rung  and  Martha  came  and  went  accord- 
ing to  directions ; but  when  she  came  the  second  time  with 
the  tray,  Miss  Jumps  stood  still. 

4 You  aint  afraid  of  getting  fat,  Miss  Rosalie,  be  you  ?’ 
she  said,  — 4 ’cause  you’ll  be  in  no  danger  this  some  time  — 
that  a brave  man  couldn’t  face,  as  Tom  says.  Now  there ’s 
bread  and  butter  down  stairs  no  thicker  than  a thought,  and 
beef,  and  preserves  — and  I’ll  fetch  you  up  a cup  of  tea  that 
shall  smoke  so  you  can’t  see  it.  What  ’ll  you  have  ? Air ’s 
good  enough  in  its  way,  but  folks  can’t  live  on  nothing  else.’ 

4 Thank  you  Martha,’  said  her  mistress,  4 but  I am  not 
ready  for  tea  yet.  Ask  Mr.  Thornton  when  you  go  down 
how  soon  he  wishes  to  have  it.’ 

4 I smell  salt  water,’  said  Martha  Jumps  as  she  went 
down  to  the  kitchen,  — 4 1 say  I do,  sartain  sure.  One  of 
my  forbears  must  have  been  a sailor,  and  no  mistake. 

4 Tom  ! — Tom  Skiddy  ! — go  up  to  the  parlour  straight, 
and  ask  Mr.  Thornton  if  he  wants  his  tea  to-night  or  to-moi- 
row  morning.  I guess  he’d  just  as  soon  wait  till  morning, — 
and  I’d  as  soon  he  would,  and  a little  sooner.’ 
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‘ It’s  like  enough  you  ’ll  be  gratified  then,’  said  Tom,  * for 
I was  up  to  the  parlour  a matter  of  five  minutes  ago  to  ask 
when  he  wanted  tea ; and  all  I got  was,  that  when  he  did 
he’d  let  me  know.’ 

The  evening  had  worn  away,  and  Thornton  and  the 
newspaper  still  sat  vis-a-vis  at  the  table,  when  the  door  was 
quietly  opened  and  Rosalie  came  in.  He  heard  her  well 
enough,  but  the  debating  mood  he  had  been  in  resolved 
itself  for  the  moment  into  a committee  of  pride  and  false  shame 
— therefore  he  did  not  speak  nor  look  up.  Neither  when 
her  hand  was  laid  on  his  forehead  — and  its  touch  said  a 
great  deal  to  him,  as  the  fingers  stroked  back  and  played  for 
a moment  with  his  hair  — did  he  see  fit  to  notice  it. 

‘ Thornton,’  she  said  softly,  4 1 wish  you  would  put  up 
the  paper  and  talk  to  me.’ 

* Because  you  do  not  wish  me  to  read  the  paper,  or 
because  you  do  wish  to  talk  — which?’ 

‘ A little  of  both.’ 

‘ Well — ’ and  he  sent  the  paper  skimming  across  the 
table  — ‘ there.  — Now  I am  ready  to  hear  what  you  ’ve  got 
to  say.  Let  me  have  the  lecture  at  once  and  be  done 
with  it.’ 

‘ I have  no  lecture  to  give,’  she  said  gently.  6 I am 
neither  wise  nor  strong-hearted  enough  to-night.’ 

‘ I should  think  you  were  troubled  with  small  doubts  of 
your  own  wisdom,’  said  Thornton,  — ‘ why  did  you  interfere 
between  me  and  Hulda  ? ’ 

4 To  save  her  from  unmerited  punishment.’ 

6 Unmerited  ! she  was  excessively  impertinent.’ 

£ She  did  not  mean  to  be  — you  forget  what  a child 
she  is,  — and  that  you  are  her  brother.’ 

‘ And  therefore  she  may  say  what  she  likes,  I suppose,’ 
said  Thornton.  ‘ It’s  a privilege  to  have  sisters  at  that 
rate  !’ 
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He  had  not  looked  at  her  since  she  came  in,  but  the  pure 
image  in  his  heart  was  never  brighter  than  at  that  moment 

— he  felt  what  a privilege  it  was. 

4 Yes,’  Rosalie  answered,  as  she  knelt  at  his  side  with 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  6 Yes  — it  is  a privilege  to  have 
sisters  — and  brothers,  — to  have  any  near  and  dear  friends 
in  this  wide  world ; — an  unspeakable  blessing.’ 

4 Is  that  the  blessing  you  have  been  crying  over  to- 
night ? ’ said  Thornton,  glancing  at  her  in  spite  of  himself. 
4 It  seems  not  to  afford  you  much  satisfaction.  I wish  you 
would  speak  out  at  once  !’  he  added  impetuously.  4 Why 
don’t  you  tell  me  that  I have  done  all  manner  of  bad  things 

— shocked  you,  disgraced  myself,  and  so  forth  ? Say — why 
don’t  you  ? ’ 

4 Because  you  had  said  it  all  to  yourself  before  you  came 
home,’  she  answered  steadily  and  without  looking  at  him. 

The  words  were  spoken  very  gently  but  in  a way  not  to 
be  contradicted  — if  indeed  he  had  been  so  inclined ; but 
among  all  the  qualities,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that 
went  to  make  up  Thornton’s  character,  a few  had  never 
been  tampered  with.  Foremost  among  these  stood  truth. 
The  very  feeling  which  had  moved  him  to  tell  how  he  had 
spent  the  afternoon,  was  partly  good  and  partly  bad.  The 
strong  contrast  of  the  quiet  rest  of  Rosalie’s  hope  with  his 
own  restless  cravings,  had  wrought  upon  a mind  dissatisfied 
with  itself  till  for  a moment  he  was  willing  to  make  her 
dissatisfied ; but  another  feeling  had  wrought  too  in  prompt- 
ing the  disclosure  — the  consciousness  that  she  thought  he 
had  been  more  faithful  to  her  wishes  than  was  the  truth. 

Therefore  when  she  told  him  that  he  was  displeased 
with  himself,  no  word  of  equivocation  passed  his  lips  ; 
though  he  coloured  deeply. 

4 You  speak  with  sufficient  boldness  ! ’ he  said.  4 And 
you  do  not  call  this  lecturing  one?’ 
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4 No/  she  said  in  the  same  quiet  way,  and  resting  her 
cheek  on  his  shoulder.  4 Neither  do  you.  But  you  try  so 
hard  not  to  understand  your  own  thoughts  sometimes,  that  I 
thought  I would  give  you  a little  help.’ 

4 I hope  you  will  explain  your  own  words  next.’ 

4 You  remind  me,’  she  said  with  a little  smile  which 
came  and  went  instantly,  4 of  some  one  who  said  he  would 
give  to  a certain  charity  if  no  one  asked  him  to  give.  If  any 
one  did,  he  should  probably  knock  the  man  down  and 
give  nothing.’ 

4 And  the  key  to  this  fable  ? ’ — said  Thornton. 

4 It  is  hardly  needed.  You  know  the  truth  — you 
appreciate  it  — there  is  not  one  part  of  your  character 
but  sides,  in  its  own  secret  persuasions,  with  right  against 
wrong.  And  yet  when  I,  or  public  opinion,  or  especially 
your  own  conscience,  says,  “this  is  the  way — walk  ye  in  it” 

— that  moment  you  say,  “Nay,  but  after  the  desires  of  my 
own  heart  will  I ivalk .”  ’ 

She  paused  a few  moments  and  then  went  on. 

4 Thornton,  I came  down  to  ask  one  thing  of  you.’ 

4 You  had  better  not,’  he  said,  but  more  gently  than 
before,  — 4 according  to  your  statement  of  the  case  I shall 
not  grant  it.  But  let  me  hear  — perhaps  I am  not  in  a 
perverse  mood  at  present.’ 

4 You  must  not  be  displeased  with  me— I wanted  to  ask, 
to  entreat,  that  you  will  never  again  in  such  circumstances 
let  Hulda  know  where  you  have  been  or  what  you  have 
been  doing.  Let  her  keep  all  her  love  and  respect  for  you 

— all  that  childish  faith  and  veneration  for  the  Lord’s  day 

and  his  commands,  which  you  sometimes  please  to  call 
superstition.  O Thornton  ! do  not  try  to  ruin  more  than 
one  of  our  mother’s  children  ! ’ • 

Her  arms  were  about  his  neck  and  her  face  laid  against 
his  for  a moment,  and  then  she  was  gone ; and  Thornton  sat 
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alone  with  his  own  reflections  until  the  bright  wood  fire  had 
become  but  a heap  of  white  ashes,  and  Trinity  church  had 
told  off  more  than  one  of  the  small  hours. 

He  roused  himself  then,  and  stood  up, — that  same  sweet 
presence  about  him  yet,  his  mother’s  picture  before  him,  and 
still  sounding  in  his  ears  the  words  he  had  heard  repeated 
to  Hulda  in  the  afternoon.  He  felt  their  power,  even  as 
some  persons  can  appreciate  a fine  melody  while  yet  they 
know  not  one  note  of  music.  He  took  his  light  and  went 
thoughtfully  upstairs,  but  Rosalie’s  door  arrested  him,  — he 
opened  it  softly  and  went  in. 

The  moon  shone  in  brilliantly  but  failed  to  awaken  the 
quiet  sleepers.  Both  in  most  quiet  rest, — yet  Thornton  saw 
and  felt  a difference.  Hulda,  with  her  arm  across  her  sis- 
ter’s neck,  was  in  the  very  luxuriance  of  sleep, — there  were 
none  of  night’s  own  visions,  there  was  no  lingering  one  of 
the  day,  to  disturb  her  with  its  influence,  — her  little  train 
of  thought  was  noiseless  as  a train  could  be,  and  apparently 
glided  through  fairy -land.  Her  sister’s  slumber  was  not  so 
deep ; and  though  undisturbed,  though  the  lines  of  the  face 
were  more  absolutely  quiet  than  Hulda’s,  — the  mouth  had 
not  relaxed  its  gravity,  nor  were  the  eyelashes  dry. 

Thornton  went  to  bed  strangely  dissatisfied  with  himself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Wouldst  tliou  go  forth  to  bless,  be  sure  of  thine  own  ground, 

Fix  well  thy  centre  first,  then  draw  thy  circles  round. — Trench. 

Despite  the  night’s  fair  promise  the  morning  rose  upon 
bad  weather ; but  in  the  moral  atmosphere  the  change  had 
been  the  other  way,  and  everything  looked  brighter. 
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Though  indeed  according  to  one  fancy  the  changes  were 
much  alike,  and 

“ — — the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lay  deep  *neath  a silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow.” 

4 I am  so  glad  it  snows  ! ’ exclaimed  Hulda  dancing  into 
the  breakfast  room.  6 You  know  you  said  you  would  give 
me  a sleigh -ride,  Thornton,  as  soon  as  I was  well  enough 
and  we  had  some  more  — — ’ 

She  stopped  short,  the  evening  before  suddenly  in  her 
thoughts. 

‘ As  soon  as  we  had  some  more  what  ? ’ said  her  brother 
looking  off  the  paper.  4 Rain  ? ’ 

‘ I was  going  to  say  snow,’  said  Hulda  in  a low  voice. 

4 That  is  a tremendous  word,  certainly,  — it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  you  were  afraid  to  speak  it.  See  here,  Hulda — 
I don’t  want  two  guardians,  and  I think  on  the  whole  I 
prefer  Rosalie  to  your  little  ladyship, — so  do  you  never  take 
it  upon  you  to  give  me  advice.  I am  not  gifted  with  the 
Moon’s  patience,  unfortunately.’ 

‘ The  Moon’s  patience  ! ’ said  Hulda.  ‘ I never  heard  of 
that  before.’ 

‘ Why  you  know,’  said  Thornton,  ‘ when  a little  dog  once 
undertook  to  bark  at  the  Moon,  the  Moon  kept  on  shining.’ 

4 I don’t  think  you  are  like  the  Moon,’  said  Hulda  laugh- 
ing, but  eyeing  him  a little  askance,  — ‘ not  a bit.’ 

4 Never  mind — in  future  you  must  deliver  your  opinions 
of  me  and  my  conduct  to  Rosalie,  and  she  may  repeat  what 
of  them  she  likes.  Where  is  she  this  morning  ?’ 

She  was  at  his  side,  even  as  he  spoke ; with  a face  so 
fair,  so  shadowless  except  for  a little  anxious  feeling  when 
she  first  looked  at  him  — a half  glance  of  inquiry  as  it  were 
—that  Thornton  was  too  touched  to  speak ; and  taking  both 
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her  hands  he  kissed  her  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the 
other,  wishing  from  his  heart  that  he  had  ever  done  more  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  of  which  that  black  dress  spoke.  Such 
a purpose  had  often  been  formed,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
point  there  was  always  some  hindrance.  He  had  not  learned 
yet  how  hard  it  is  to  obey  the  second  great  command  while 
disregarding  the  first. 

4 Then  do  you  think  you  will  give  me  a sleigh -ride, 
Thornton  ? ’ said  Hulda,  emboldened  by  something  in  his 
face  to  press  her  request. 

4 Half  a dozen,  if  there  is  snow  enough.’ 

4 O that  is  very  good  of  you  ! ’ said  Hulda,  4 because  Alie 
don’t  like  to  go  alone.  I guess  there’ll  be  snow  enough  — I 
mean  I think  there  will,  — I saw  one  baker’s  sleigh  go 
by.’ 

4 Which  proves  nothing  concerning  my  runners,’  said 
Thornton  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast  table. 
4 Bakers  have  a facility  of  enjoyment  which  belongs  to  few 
other  people.’ 

4 Have  they  ? ’ said  Hulda.  4 But  here  comes  another 
sleigh — I hear  the  bells.’ 

4 And  a remarkably  slow  tinkle  they  make,’  said  Thorn- 
ton,— 4 I’ll  wager  something  that’s  a coal  man.  It’s  a sin- 
gular fact  that  everybody  is  out  of  fuel  as  soon  as  a storm 
comes.’ 

4 Yes  it  is  a charcoal  man,’  said  Hulda — 4 all  white  and 
black.  And  here  comes  somebody  else.’ 

4 Somebody  else  had  better  come  here,’  said  her  sister, 
4 or  more  than  breakfast  will  get  cold.’ 

4 I’ll  come — ’ said  the  child  getting  down  with  some  re- 
luctance from  the  chair  where  she  had  been  kneeling,  and 
taking  a last  peep  out  of  the  window,  — 4 but  it  looks  so  nice 
out,  — and  the  people  look  so  funny, — just  let  me  see  what 
this  one  sleigh  is  — O such  a queer  one  ! like  a little  old 
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coach  without  any  wheels.  And  it’s  stopping  at  our  door  ! 
— O Alie,  I do  believe  it’s  Miss  Bettie  Morsel ! ’ 

And  the  next  act  being  like  to  come  off  within  doors, 
Hulda  came  to  her  breakfast. 

The  queer  sleigh,  which  was  in  truth  but  a coach-body 
on  runners,  drew  up  at  the  door  as  she  had  said.  A most 
literal  drawing -up  ! — the  driver  tugging  at  his  horse  till 
both  were  slanted  back  at  no  inconsiderable  angle.  Then 
the  driver  got  down  and  clapped  his  hands  once  or  twice, 
and  the  horse  shook  his  head  to  make  sure  he  was  all 
right  again,  — a fact  attested  by  a miserable  little  bell 
that  hung  about  him  — somewhere.  And  the  coach - 
body  door  being  at  length  opened,  a little  dark  figure 
darted  out  through  the  white  medium  and  up  the  steps. 
But  her  ring  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  so  fierce 
a beginning.  It  was  a kind  of  gentle  intimation  that  if  it 
was  all  the  same  to  everybody,  she  would  like  to  come  in — a 
mere  suggestion  that  perhaps  there  might  be  somebody  out- 
side in  the  snow,  — a ring  which  a thorough-bred  waiter  of 
the  present  day  would  go  to  sleep  over,  and  dream  of  visiters. 

But  Martha  Jumps,  who  was  on  duty  while  Tom  carried 
buckwheats  into  the  breakfast  room,  and  whose  eyes,  ears, 
and  understanding  were  always  wide  awake,  — dropped  her 
duster,  settled  her  cap,  and  went  to  the  door.  And  having 
presently  detailed  her  message  to  Tom,  Tom  entered  the 
breakfast-room  and  said, 

‘ Miss  Morsel,  sir.’ 

‘ What  have  I to  do  with  Miss  Morsel  ? ’ said  Thornton. 

‘ Why  don’t  you  tell  your  mistress  ? ’ 

Tom  coloured  up  to  his  eyes  but  replied, 

6 That’s  what  Martha  said  sir  — she  said  she  wanted  to 
see  you.’ 

‘ Martha  humbugs  you  Tom,  about  ten  times  a day.  But 
shew  Miss  Morsel  in  here,  and  then  she  can  suit  herself.’ 
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4 And  give  me  another  cnp  and  saucer/  said  his  mistress. 
4 Is  the  parlour  fire  burning  ? ’ 

4 Well — pretty  smart/  said  Tom  doubtfully,  - — 4 not  over 
and  above.’ 

4 Never  mind,  ask  Miss  Morsel  to  walk  in  here.’  And 
meeting  her  visiter  at  the  door,  Rosalie  explained  to  her 
how  she  thought  the  warmest  room  was  the  best  that 
morning. 

4 So  good  of  you  ! 9 said  Miss  Morsel,  who  was  a benign, 
anxious  - looking,  somewhat  care-worn,  little  personage. 
4 Yes  it  is  rather  cold  this  morning  — the  wind  blows  quite 
keen.’  And  she  shivered  in  her  winter  habiliments  which 
were  none  of  the  thickest. 

4 It  is  particularly  cold  at  this  time  in  the  morning/  said 
Rosalie,  as  she  brought  Miss  Morsel  round  to  the  side  of  the 
table  next  the  fire.  4 You  must  sit  down  and  take  some 
breakfast  with  us.’ 

4 O no  my  dear- — thank  you,  I can’t  indeed.’ 

4 Not  a cup  of  coffee  ? ’ 

4 Well,  a single  cup — ’ said  Miss  Morsel,  her  face  bright- 
ening up  under  bright  influences  — ■ for  it  was  a wonderfully 
pleasant  thing  to  be  so  gently  put  into  that  comfortable  chair 
by  the  fire.  4 1 believe  I must  take  a single  cup — and  only 
one  lump  of  sugar  if  you  please.  It  don’t  matter  much  about 
the  size  of  it,  but  not  more  than  one  lump.  I came  out  this 
morning  — queer,  isn’t  it  ? — but  I came  out  to  see  your 
brother.  Captain  Thornton,  is  it  a true  statement  of  facts 
that  the  city’s  bombarded  ? ’ 

4 Not  unless  the  reports  have  deafened  my  ears/  said 
Thornton,  fortifying  himself  with  half  a cup  of  coffee  before 
he  spoke.  4 1 have  heard  nothing  of  it.’ 

4 Well  I thought  it  couldn’t  be/  said  Miss  Morsel,  looking 
very  much  relieved, 4 for  I’ve  heard  nothing  of  it  either ; only 
last  night  a boy  was  screaming  about  the  streets.  It’s 
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astonishing  to  me  that  boys  are  suffered  to  go  at  large  as 
they  are.’ 

‘ Instead  of  shutting  them  up  like  any  other  wild  animals/ 
said  Thornton. 

4 That’s  just  what  I said  to  ma/  said  Miss  Morsel,  ‘ that 
it  ought  to  be,* — and  she  said  it  never  used  to  be  in  her  time, 
that  boys  never  were  wild  then  nor  girls  neither.  It  was  ma 
that  was  so  scared  last  night,  for  she  always  thinks  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  to  her,  though  I tell  her  she’s  just 
as  liable  to  live  as  I am.  No  my  dear — no  more.  It’s  really 
a shame  to  eat  two  breakfasts,  though  to  be  sure  something 
depends  upon  how  much  a person  took  at  the  first.’ 

‘ O have  another  cup  ! ’ said  Thornton,  ‘ and  you’ll  stand 
the  bombardment  better.’ 

4 1 don’t  know  about  that,’  said  Miss  Morsel,  but  handing 
her  cup  at  the  same  time, — ‘ it  seems  too  bad  to  enjoy  oneself 
now-a-days.  It’s  a good  thing  we’re  none  of  us  married 
people,  for  separations  in  families  are  dreadful ; and  gentle- 
men are  the  property  of  the  government  now,  I suppose,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  as  the  saying  is.’ 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  most  discomposed  by  this 
speech— Tom  or  his  master. 

‘ Are  married  people  essential  to  your  idea  of  a family  ? ’ 
said  Rosalie  smiling. 

6 Certainly,’  said  the  little  woman  gravely.  ‘ Now  for 
instance  — I can’t  call  myself  a family  you  know,  — it 
would  be  absurd.’ 

‘Most  true,’  said  Thornton.  ‘But  here  Rosalie  and  I 
have  a family  Miss  Morsel,  and  if  either  of  us  should  get 
married  it  would  break  it  up  at  once.’ 

‘ O dear  ! ’ said  Miss  Morsel.  ‘ How  could  that  be  ? ’ 

‘ Why,  not  to  go  any  further,’  said  Thornton,  ‘ Rosalie 
is  so  fond  of  having  the  upper  hand  that  she  never  would 
endure  to  see  my  wife  manage  me.’ 
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4 But  your  wife  would  be  a very  nice  person,  of  course,’ 
said  Miss  Morsel,  4 and  — dear  me  ! that  is  a great  pity.  I 
always  thought  you  would  all  live  together  so  delightfully. 
I declare  it  has  quite  spoiled  my  breakfast — though  to  be 
sure  I had  eaten  all  I could.’ 

4 It  must  have  been  the  bombardment,’  said  Thornton 
laughing. 

4 Well,  maybe,’  said  Miss  Morsel.  6 But  now  Captain 
Thornton,  what  is  the  news,  really  ? ’ 

4 Really  Miss  Morsel,  there  isn’t  much.  Bonaparte  has 
blown  up  the  Kremlin  and  left  Moscow,  and  Lord  Wellington 
has  left  Madrid— that’s  the  last  news  from  Europe.  Out 
west  here  the  Indians  have  been  defeated  and  Tecumseh 
taken  prisoner;  and  nearer  home  still,  one  of  our  harbours  is 
blockaded  by  a gun  brig,  a 74,  and  two  frigates.’ 

4 What  is  a.  gun  brig?’  said  Miss  Morsel,  — ‘a  brig 
loaded  with  guns  ? ’ 

4 Sounds  enough  like  it,’  said  Thornton. 

4 What  a dreadful  thing  it  must  be  to  be  blockaded ! ’ 
said  Miss  Morsel.  4 Which  harbour  is  it  ? ’ 

4 Our  own  here — of  New  York.’ 

4 New  York  harbour  blockaded  !’  exclaimed  Miss  Morsel. 

‘ And  has  the  bay  and  Staten  Island  and  Fort  Hamilton  and 
all  those  beautiful  places  come  into  possession  of  the  British?’ 

4 I wish  they  had,’  said  Thornton.  4 Never  mind,  Miss 
Morsel, — there  are  a good  many  guns  between  you  and  them 
yet.  Tom,  bring  some  more  cakes.’ 

4 What  will  they  do  there  ? ’ said  Miss  Morsel  curi- 
ously. 

‘ Find  out  how  little  of  our  bread  and  butter  comes  that 
way,  maybe,’  said  Thornton.  4 Miss  Morsel  — you  have  not 
half  fortified  yourself  for  a siege.’ 

‘ O dear  ! ’ said  poor  Miss  Morsel.  4 If  I thought  I was 
ever  to  be  besieged  and  taken,  I shouldn’t  eat  another  ounce 
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from  now  till  then.  You  don’t  really  think  there’s  any 
danger  ? ’ 

4 Not  a bit ! ’ said  Thornton  laughing.  4 I should  like  to 
see  anybody  attempt  it ! I’ll  let  you  know  a week  before- 
hand, Miss  Morsel,  and  you  can  put  up  your  defences.’ 

4 Thank  you  — I’m  sure  you’re  very  kind,’  said  Miss 
Morsel,  4 but  then  you  know  we  haven’t  got  any.  We 
never  did  have  anything  that  could  be  called  arms  in  our 
house.  But  I must  go — it’s  so  warm  here  and  pleasant  that 
I believe  I forgot  there  was  anybody  out  in  the  cold.  Poor 
man ! ’ said  Miss  Morsel  looking  out  at  her  driver,  4 1 daresay 
he’s  been  clapping  his  hands  this  whole  time,  and  not  for  joy, 
either.  It  was  very  extravagant  in  me  to  ride,  but  I wanted 
to  know  so  much  about  things,  — and  I can’t  always  keep 
warm  in  the  snow- — and  I’m  afraid  to  take  cold,  you  know, 
for  ma’s  sake.’ 

4 You  have  not  learned  much,  after  all,’  said  Thornton. 

4 O a great  deal ! You  say  Cumsetah’s  certainly  taken  ?’ 

4Tecumseh?’  said  Rosalie  with  a kind  smile.  4 Yes,  I 
saw  the  account  myself.’ 

4 Thank  you  my  dear  — and  for  telling  me  the  man’s  real 
name  again,— -I’m  so  apt  to  forget.  But  you’re  so  good — 
and  I do  like  to  get  things  straight,  though  you  wouldn’t 
think  it.  Tecumseh — I sha’n’t  forget — you  spoke  it  so  dis- 
tinctly for  me.  Do  you  know  I always  do  understand  what 
you  say  ? Some  people  confuse  me  so,— and  then  I get  hold 
of  the  wrong  ball  of  yarn  and  begin  at  the  toe  of  my  stock- 
ing. Tecumseh — but  who  took  him  ? ’ 

4 One  of  Harrison’s  officers,’  said  Thornton.  4 But  mind 
you  tell  the  story  to-day,  Miss  Morsel,  for  he’ll  probably 
escape  before  to-morrow.’ 

4 Dreadful  creature  ! ’ said  Miss  Morsel,—4 1 hope  not.  I 
hope  they’ll  take  good  care  of  him  though.  Thank  you  my 
dear,  very  much— your  coffee  was  excellent.’ 
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‘ I will  try  to  have  it  just  as  good  whenever  you  will 
come  and  breakfast  with  us,’  said  Rosalie  as  she  shook 
hands  with  her  poor  little  guest.  ‘ I wish  you  would  come 
oftener.’ 

6 I’m  sure  you  do  ! ’ said  Miss  Morsel  earnestly ; c and 
there  isn’t  much  else  in  the  world  I am  sure  of.  But  you’re 
like  nobody  else, — such  Christmas  presents  and  all, — and  I 
haven’t  said  a word  about  them  — because  I couldn’t.  I 
don’t  know  now— were  they  yours  or  your  brother’s  ? ’ 

‘ Not  mine,’  said  Thornton,  — ‘ Rosalie  does  everything 
good  that  is  done  in  this  house.  But  mine  shall  come,  Miss 
Morsel,  — I shall  remember  it  now,  as  surely  as  you  will 
Tecumseh.’ 

‘ Tecumseh — yes,  I’ll  remember.  But  you  are  all  so  good 
— -to  let  me  come  and  talk,  talk,— not  a bit  like  rich  people,— 
and  it’s  such  a comfort  sometimes, — and  smile  at  me  just  as 
sweetly  when  I come  as  when  I go.  O there’ll  be  one  bless- 
ing upon  your  heads  if  words  can  call  it  down  ! ’ 

And  she  slid  out  of  the  room ; while  Thornton  having 
found  out  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  and  put  her  in  the  old 
coach-body,  went — and  made  her  perfectly  happy  thereby. 

‘ Not  quite  all  the  good  that  is  done  in  this  house,’  said 
his  sister,  meeting  him  when  he  came  back  with  a look  that 
was  worth  the  purchase. 

6 The  Sun  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  Moon’s  light  as 
with  his  own,’  said  Thornton  rather  sadly.  ‘I  am  dark 
enough  when  I am  turned  away  from  you,  Alie.  You  never 
turn  from  me— like  a blessed  child  as  you  are.’ 

{To  be  continued .) 
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There  are  few  spots  in  the  world  in  which  we  can 
discover,  crowded  together,  so  great  a variety  of  the  useful 
metals  as  in  England.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
and  iron ; with  many  of  less  importance,  as  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  others,  are  found  in 
our  rocks ; and  our  vast  beds  of  coal  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  reduction  and  purification  which  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  any  other  country.  The  present  annual  value 
of  the  more  important  of  these  metals  may  be  estimated  as 
follows,  the  quantities  having  been  computed,  with  much 
care,  up  to  the  end  of  1853:- — 


Iron 

Copper 

Lead 

Tin  

Silver  

Zinc 

Coal,  as  raised  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
Salt,  and  the  other  minerals 


at  £ 10,000,000 

„ 1,500,000 

„ 1,000,000 

„ 400,000 

„ 210,000 

„ 10,000 

„ 11,000,000 

„ 400,000 


Giving  the  enormous  total  of  £ 24,520,000 

which  is  certainly  below  the  value  of  our  present  mineral 
produce  as  the  commercial  result  of  our  mining  industries, 
exclusive  of  the  productions  from  our  colonial  imports,  and 
of  those  metals  obtained  by  smelting  the  ores  imported  from 
foreign  states. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  great  importance  of  this  divi- 
sion of  our  national  wealth,  and  feeling  that  there  is  a great 
scarcity  of  correct  popular  information  on  this  subject,  we 
purpose  giving  the  history  of  the  mining  operations  con- 
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nected  with  each  of  the  more  useful  metals,  describing 
their  modes  of  occurrence  in  our  geological  formations,  the 
methods  by  which  the  minerals  are  extracted  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  processes  employed  in  the  production  of  the  metals. 

Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  our  islands  were 
famed  for  their  mineral  wealth.  Tradition  assures  us  that 
the  Phoenicians  traded  with  Britain  for  its  tin.  The  Welsh 
Triads  proclaim  the  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  of  the 
princes  of  the  Cambrian  mountains  ; and  Caesar  himself  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  led  to  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
reports  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  savage  islanders,  in  rings 
and  money  of  iron. 

We  have,  scattered  over  our  islands,  various  relics  which 
convey  to  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  mining  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  our  ancestors,  and  the  modes  which 
they  adopted ; these  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  describe 
under  their  proper  divisions. 

Regarding  Tin  as  one  of  the  earliest  metals  known  to 
man,  and  certainly  the  first  which  was  sought  for  to  any 
extent  in  Britain,  we  shall  commence  this  series  of  papers 
with  those  matters  of  interest  which  connect  themselves 
with  this  rare  metal. 

Tin. 

At  a promontory  near  the  Land’s  End,  called  Tol-peddem 
penwith,  or  the  White  Headland  in  Penwith,  is  a remark- 
able excavation,  known  as  the  Land’s  End  Hole.  This  is 
evidently  the  remains  of  a very  ancient  mine -working,  the 
character  of  which  will  be  best  conceived  by  imagining  an 
immense  hollow  inverted  cone.  At  Cadgwith,  near  the  Lizard 
Point,  a similar  excavation  is  to  be  seen,  popularly  known  as 
the  Devil’s  Frying-pan ; and  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  a 
few  miles  from  Truro,  is  another  still  more  remarkable  from 
its  size.  The  Gwennap  Pit,  as  it  is  called,  is  capable  of 
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lidding  within  its  vast  amphitheatre  several  thousands  of 
people ; hence  it  was  selected  by  John  Wesley  as  a place 
of  reunion  for  his  followers : the  Wesleyans  annually,  on 
Wliit-Monday,  still  assemble  there  ; and  from  the  ancient 
British  mine  on  this  occasion  resounds  the  song  of  praise, 
and  is  heard  the  voice  of  prayer. 

The  character  of  these  old  mine -workings  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  annexed 
wood -cut,  which  shows  the 
character  of  the  excavation  in 
section,  with  an  opening  at 
the  bottom,  which  occurs  in 
the  examples  at  the  Land’s  End 
and  at  the  Lizard.  These  open- 
ings were  probably  made  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  read- 
ily to  the  sea-beach  the  refuse 

oi  xne  mine. 

Tin  was  not,  however,  usually  obtained  from  workings 
of  this  description,  but  by  a process  of  washing,  which  is 
still  employed,  and  called  “ streaming.”  This  mineral  occurs 
in  the  granite,  and  in  the  clay-slate  rocks.  By  the  process 
of  disintegration,  which  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  their 
surfaces  have  been  constantly  worn  away,  and  the  debris 
carried  by  winter  floods  into  the  valleys.  In  this  way  very 
large  deposits  of  detrital  matter  are  formed  along  those 
channels  through  which  the  waters  found  their  way  from 
the  hills  to  the  ocean.  In  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion,. the  heavier  bodies  were  deposited  the  lowest  in  order, 
and  we  find  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  rolled 
pebbles  and  grains  of  the  oxide  of  tin ; while  accumulating 
above  this,  not  unfrequently  for  a depth  of  seventy  feet,  we 
discover  alternations  of  sand  and  pebbles,  vegetable  matter 
and  clay.  The  section  represents  the  general  order  of  these 
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deposits ; a,  being  the  rock  over  the  surface 
of  which  the  current  has  flowed ; b , the  tin- 
ground,  as  it  is  called ; c , the  heavier  pebbles 
above  the  tin ; d,  clay e , sand  and  shells, 
either  fresh  or  salt  water,  according  as  the 
deposit  has  been  in  an  estuary  over  which 
the  sea  has  sometimes  risen,  or  in  a valley 
remote  from  the  sea ; and  f,  the  most  recent 
deposit,  consisting  generally  of  sand,  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  and  mud. 

The  process  of  “ streaming,”  which  was 
certainly  one  of  the  oldest  methods  employed 
by  man  to  acquire  the  mineral  productions, 
consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  matter ; and  since  much  tin,  especially 
the  smaller  particles,  would  become  entangled 
in  these  deposits,  the  whole  is  submitted  to 
washing,  by  which  the  lighter  portions  are  removed,  and 
the  heavier  and  richer  left  behind.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  old  mine-workings  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  we  have  much  traditionary,  and  some  histor- 
ical evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  tin-mining  in  Cornwall. 

The  term  bedil , which  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  express  the  metal  we  call  tin ; and  we 
learn  that  this  metal  was  used  by  the  Midianites  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  earliest  written  testimony  directly  referring 
to  Britain,  is  that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  450  years  before 
Christ ; and  he  informs  us  that  the  Phoenicians  trading 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  around  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  reached  the  Cassiterides  (translated  the  Tin 
Islands),  and  purchased  tin  from  the  natives.  Sammes  says 
that  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  name  to  the  county : Cornwall 
being  similar  to  a term  which,  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
signifies  a horn,  which  is  considered  indicative  of  the  curved 
form  of  the  Cornish  coast. 


a process  of 
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Diodorus  writes  very  explicitly,  that  the  Britons  who 
lived  in  those  parts  dug  tin  out  of  a rocky  sort  of  ground, 
and  carried  it  in  carts  at  loiv  water  to  a neighbouring  island 
called  Icta ; that  from  thence  the  merchants  first  transported 
it  into  Gaul,  and  afterwards  on  horseback,  in  thirty  days, 
to  the  springs  of  Eridanus,  or  the  city  of  Narbona,  as  to  a 
common  mart. 

The  Scilly  Islands  have  been  constantly  alluded  to  as 
the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  without  sufficient  examina- 
nation,  there  being  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tin  in 
any  part  of  Scilly.  Any  one  examining  the  Cornish  penin- 
sula, from  the  sea,  would  conceive  it  to  be  cut  up  into  islands. 
A very  small  difference  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and 
land  would  render  the  western  portion  of  Cornwall  insular, 
and  separate  several  other  parts  from  the  mainland — con- 
sequently we  conceive  the  term  to  have  been  applied  to 
Cornwall  generally.  The  “ Isle  of  Icta”  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
corresponds  exactly  with  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  which  is  an 
island  at  high  water,  but  to  which  there  is  a passage  by  dry 
land  on  the  recession  of  the  sea ; and  most  of  the  antiquarians 
and  geologists  who  have  investigated  the  subject  regard  this 
curious  island  as  that  to  which  the  old  historian  refers. 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Michael’s  Mount  some  remains  of  a curious  bronze 
vessel,  and  of  furnaces  still  filled  with  charcoal  and  ashes, 
which  had  no  doubt  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  smelt- 
ing tin.  In  many  other  places,  considerably  beneath  the  pre- 
sent surface,  overgrown  with  peat  and  mosses,  similar  rude 
furnaces  have  been  found.  These  are  traditionally  known  as 
Jews’  houses,  and  the  blocks  of  tin  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  discovered  near  them  are  called  Jews’  tin.  At  one 
of  those  Jews’  houses,  near  St.  Austle,  there  has  lately  been 
discovered  a set  of  tools  which  had  evidently  been  employed 
by  the  ancient  “ tinners” — such  as  wooden  shovels,  one 
curiously  edged  with  iron — rude  hammers,  and  some  other 
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things.  The  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of 
these  British  mining  operations  have  been  "discovered  in  the 
tin-works  of  Carnon  stream,  near  Truro,  and  at  Pentuan, 
near  St.  Austle. 

At  Carnon,  for  the  first  fifteen  feet  is  found  a deposit  of 
sand  and  mud,  then  twenty -two  feet  of  silt,  sand,  and 
shells,  then  a stratum  of  eighteen  inches,  composed  of  leaves, 
moss,  wood  and  nuts,  mixed  with  oyster-shells,  animal  re- 
mains,— those  of  the  deer  being  the  most  abundant,— and 
some  human  skulls — beneath  this,  reposing  on  the  rock,  was 
twelve  feet  thick  of  the  tin  ground  ; in  which  were  evidences 
of  former  workings,  consisting  of  rude  tools.  Similar  disco- 
veries have  been  made  at  the  Pantuan  works— human 
skulls  being  found  there,  amidst  the  branches  of  trees,  about 
forty  feet  below  the  present  surface.  Some  of  those  human 
remains  are  preserved  in  the  Geological  Museum  at  Pen- 
zance, and  they  are  declared  by  all  ethnologists  to  indicate, 
from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  skulls,  the  remains  of  an 
Oriental  race.  Probably,  therefore,  these  are  the  relics  of 
some  adventurous  Phoenician  sailors,  who  sought  tin  in  this 
country  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Moses. 

We  learn  with  certainty  that  a colony  of  Greeks  residing 
at  Marseilles  traded  with  the  Cornish  for  tin  ; that  after 
them  came  the  Romans,  whose  merchants  were  for  a long 
period  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  tin  market  of 
their  commercial  predecessors.  Between  the  time  of  the 
Romans  and  Normans,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  tin -works  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  It  does 
not  appear  improbable  but  that  the  early  Oriental  races,  who 
traded  from  Tyre  with  Britain,  may  have  been  a portion 
of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes — -but  this  is  purely  hypothesis. 
The  existence  of  the  names  already  mentioned,  together 
with  that  of  Market-Jew,  the  former  name  of  the  town  now 
called  Marezion,  near  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  sufficiently  proves 
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the  connexion  of  the  Jew  with  early  British  mining.  The 
Norman  earls  of*Cornwall  derived  vast  revenues  from  the 
tin-mines.  In  1201  King  John  granted  a charter  to  the 
tinners  of  Cornwall ; and  in  1305  Edward  the  First  granted 
them  another,  giving  them  extensive  privileges. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  ancient  navigators 
coming  to  these  islands  to  purchase  tin  from  the  wild  but 
ever  industrious  inhabitants,  with  which  they  returned  by 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  East,  and  sold  it  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  who  used  it  for  con- 
structing their  implements  of  bronze.  In  the  chambers  of 
the  buried  palace  of  Sardanapalus  have  been  found  bronze 
weapons  and  ornaments,  of  which  many  specimens  are  to  be 
inspected  in  the  British  Museum.  In  Egyptian  tombs  bronze 
deities,  of  precisely  the  same  composition  as  the  bronzes  of 
Assyria  and  the  “ Celts  ” of  the  Irish  bogs,  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  tin  of  these  bronzes  is  without  doubt  British, 
and  we  may  read  in  them  a tale  of  our  earliest  industries, 
and  of  the  mutations  of  monarchies.  Egypt  and  Assyria  in 
the  days  of  their  pride  sought  out  some  far  distant  savage 
people  who  gathered  tin  from  their  rocky  islands — Egypt 
and  Assyria  have  decayed,  and  the  children  of  those  wild 
miners  have  advanced  to  a state  of  civilisation  and  national 
dignity  such  as  the  Pharaohs  could  not  have  dreamed  of,  or 
the  Assyrian  kings  in  the  height  of  their  splendour  conceived. 
And  now,  to  minister  to  the  instruction  or  amusement  of 
the  descendants  of  these  savages,  the  tombs  and  the  palaces 
of  departed  dynasties  are  ransacked  and  rifled  of  their 
choicest  treasures  ; and  as  he  gazes  on  the  relics  of  a 
departed  civilisation,  at  once  so  curious  and  uncouth,  it  may 
be  well  for  the  proud  Briton  to  remember  how  different  was 
the  lot  of  his  own  progenitors,  when  the  metal  which  forms 
these  trinkets  was  quarried  by  their  hands  for  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  K.  H. 


VENERATION  FOR  THE  PAST,  AND  ITS 
OPPOSITE. 

A curious  subject  for  reflection  is  the  difference  ob- 
servable in  the  spirit  with  which  different  men  regard  the 
past.  There  are,  as  every  one  knows,  two  opposite  tendencies 
of  feeling  in  this  respect. 

One  class  of  minds  delight  in  contemplating  the  superior 
enlightenment  and  civilisation  of  the  present  age.  They 
talk  fondly  of  the  nineteenth  century, — its  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  as  compared  with  former  ages  ; its  immense 
command  of  mechanical  apparatus  for  accomplishing  what 
could  be  done  formerly  only  by  manual  labour  ; its  cheap 
literature,  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  means  of  education  ; the 
improved  condition  of  its  working  classes  ; the  improved 
tone  of  its  manners  ; its  improved  sanitary  regulations  ; and, 
above  all,  the  greater  freedom  it  permits  both  in  religious 
and  in  civil  matters.  Full  of  this  triumphant  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  present,  they  look  back  upon  the  past  with  a 
kind  of  horror,  as  a time  of  ignorance,  rudeness,  dear  lite- 
rature, absurd  politics,  and  religious  intolerance.  They  like 
to  single  out  such  facts,  as  that  the  Romans  at  the  period  of 
their  highest  civilisation  offered  human  sacrifices  ; that 
Calvin  sanctioned  the  burning  of  Servetus  ; that  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare  must  have  seen  gibbets  erected  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Puritans  ; and  that,  while  Addison  was  writing  his 
papers  for  the  “ Spectator,”  the  Scotch  were  still  burning 
witches.  Extending  the  same  feeling,  they  pass  sweeping 
sentences  of  denunciation  against  particular  historical  move- 
ments, which  were  actuated  by  motives  that  seem  to  them 
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insufficient,  and  sweeping  verdicts  of  insanity  or  stupidity 
against  particular  ages,  with  whose  modes  of  thought  and 
activity  they  do  not  sympathise.  The  Crusades,  for  example, 
they  characterise  as  a deplorable  freak,  which  wasted  the 
energies  and  the  blood  of  Europe  ; the  Puritan  period  of 
English  history  they  regard  as  a period  of  fanaticism, 
Hebraic  phraseology,  and  strong  nasal  enunciation  ; and  the 
ages  immediately  preceding  what  is  called  the  revival  of 
learning,  they  think  of  as  a time  of  brutal  slumber  and  utter 
prostration  of  the  human  faculties.  “ The  dark  ages,”  “ the 
barbarism  of  our  ancestors,”  “ the  absurd  customs  of  former 
times,”  “ our  own  enlightened  age  — our  own  enlightened 
age  ” — such  are  the  favourite  phrases  of  minds  of  this  class 
when  they  chance  to  be  in  the  historic  humour. 

With  another  class  of  minds  it  is  directly  the  reverse. 
“ The  good  old  times,”  “ the  palmy  days  of  merry  England,” 
“ the  simple  habits  of  our  forefathers,”  “ the  degeneracy  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,” — such  are  the  phrases  in  which 
they  express  their  feeling  with  regard  to  the  past.  And,  in 
this  sentimental  attachment  to  the  olden  time,  they  delight 
to  call  up  recollections  of  the  heroic  deeds  that  were  done, 
and  the  noble  men  that  lived  in  it, — like  the  aged  Nestor 
rehearsing  in  council  the  names  of  warriors  long  dead,  with 
whom  he  had  fought  in  his  youth,  and  compared  with  whom 
Achilles  and  Ajax  were  but  boys  at  the  handling  of  a spear. 
The  lowest  form,  perhaps,  of  this  veneration  for  the  past  is 
seen  in  the  common  chivalry -literature,  in  which  mailed 
knights  are  ever  ascending  the  path  that  leads  to  the  castle- 
gate,  and  men-at-arms  in  buff  jerkins  are  ever  boisterous  in 
the  courtyard,  and  hospitable  feudal  barons  are  ever  enter- 
taining their  tenants  at  Christmas  with  roasted  hecatombs 
and  flowing  barrels  of  ale.  And  one  of  the  sweetest  creations 
of  the  same  feeling  is  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  when  the 
door  of  every  cottage  opened  with  a latch,  and  grey  hairs 
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were  venerable,  and  the  trees  distilled  honey,  and  the  rivers 
ran  milk. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  these  tendencies  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  past  recognise  a portion  of  truth.  The 
immense  superiority  of  the  present  to  past  ages  in  a great 
variety  of  respects  no  one  can  deny.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  most  civilised  countries  are  now  housed  better, 
clothed  better,  and  even  fed  better,  than  their  forefathers 
were.  The  chances  of  human  life  have  sensibly  increased  in 
value.  Nor  are  the  superior  gentleness  of  our  manners,  the 
superiority  of  many  of  our  social  and  political  arrangements, 
and  our  superior  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
to  be  called  in  question.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  opposite  mode  of  thinking  there 
is  a semblance  of  truth,  and  that  in  the  long  course  of  past 
time  we  do  discern  epochs  with  which,  in  certain  respects, 
our  own  age  could  hardly  stand  to  be  compared.  The  age 
of  Elizabeth,  for  example,  was  probably  superior  to  ours  in 
fullness  and  richness  of  individual  capacity  ; the  age  of 
Cromwell,  in  fervour  and  earnestness.  Nay,  farther,  we  feel 
that  this  reverential  attitude  towards  the  past  is,  as  a mere 
condition  of  emotion,  more  becoming  than  its  opposite,  just 
as  humility  is  more  becoming  than  self-conceit.  Not  to  be 
always  exhibiting  one’s  money,  like  a tipsy  man,  but  to  be 
silently  growing  richer  by  the  addition  of  more  to  the  stock, 
is  the  dictate  even  of  worldly  prudence  ; and  as,  above  all 
persons,  the  boaster  excites  anger  and  disgust,  so  the  song, 
“Our  enlightened  age, — our  enlightened  age,”  indicates  a 
much  coarser  and  less  graceful  mould  of  spirit  than  that 
which  would  delight  in  even  so  quaint  and  infantine  an 
ejaculation  as  the  famous  one  of  Ariosto,  “O  the  great 
goodness  of  the  knights  of  old  ! ” Besides,  it  might  be  shown 
that  a reverential  habit  towards  the  past  has  always  charac- 
terised a time  of  high  original  power. 
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But,  apart  from  mere  sentimental  considerations,  a correct 
and  philosophical  way  of  thinking  about  history,  must  cer- 
tainly dissipate  either  of  those  exaggerated  modes  of  treating 
the  past, — whether  that  of  unlimited  depreciation,  or  that  of 
indiscriminate  adoration. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  sweeping  contempt  for  the  habits 
of  thought  and  action  that  characterised  previous  ages,  and 
the  vainglorious  exultation  in  the  enlightenment  of  our  own 
age,  do  such  violence  to  the  great  idea  of  historical  con- 
tinuity and  development,  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
infallible  marks  of  an  intellect  destitute  of  high  scientific 
generality.  For,  by  this  idea  we  are  taught  to  regard  the 
entire  succession  of  human  generations  as  connected  together 
in  such  a manner,  that  not  one  could  have  been  omitted,  or 
have  been  different  from  what  it  was.  It  was  only  by 
generation  A leading  to  generation  B,  and  generation  B 
leading  to  generation  C,  and  so  on  through  D,  E,  F,  G-,  and 
the  rest,  that  generation  Z could  be  ultimately  arrived  at ; 
and  if,  then,  we  of  generation  Z are  so  proud  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  belong  to  it,  we  ought  at  least  to  regard 
generations  M,  1ST,  and  X,  with  some  slight  feeling  of  respect, 
if  not  for  what  they  were  in  themselves,  at  least  for  their 
genealogical  connexion  with  the  great  Z which  contains  us. 
No  one  that  has  imbibed  the  true  idea  of  history  as  a sub- 
ject of  scientific  study  will  countenance  the  now  nearly 
obsolete  notion  that  the  “ dark  ages,”  as  they  are  called, 
were  time  lost  to  the  human  race— a long  period  of  absolute 
chaos  and  sterility,  during  which  people  did  nothing  else 
than  burn  libraries  and  split  each  other’s  skulls.  In  short, 
the  spirit  which  depreciates  the  past  merely  as  being  the 
past,  is  essentially  unscientific.  Nay,  and  those  persons  so 
innocently  solacing  themselves  with  the  song,  “ Our  en- 
lightened age — our  enlightened  age,”  would  do  well  to  reflect 
that  this  age  is  possibly  not  the  last  of  the  series,  and  that 
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there  may  yet  be  a more  enlightened.  And  should  this  be 
the  case,  should  this  not  be  the  great  generation  Z after 
all,  but  only  O,  or  P,  or  Q,  or  some  other  skulking  wretch 
of  a letter  in  the  middle  of  the  alphabet,  what  a retaliation 
may  we  not  expect,  should  our  posterity  treat  us  as  we 
have  treated  our  predecessors,  saying,  “ Ah,  could  the  poor 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  their  antiquated 
ideas,  their  unjust  laws,  their  absurdly-shaped  hats,  their 
quaintly-cut  coats,  and  their  locomotion  of  only  forty  miles 
an  hour,  look  up  from  their  graves  now,  they  would  find 
the  face  of  the  world  so  altered,  that  they  would  not  recog- 
nise it  as  the  scene  of  their  former  lives  ! ” And  yet  this 
would  be  wrong  too.  Let  us  lodge  an  appeal  in  the  atmo- 
sphere against  any  such  injustice,  and  forewarn  future 
generations,  that,  whatever  they  may  say  of  us,  we  also  did 
service  in  our  day,  and  had  some  of  the  pith  of  the  world 
in  us. 

In  a similar  manner,  the  idea  of  a progressive  or  even 
average  deterioration  of  the  human  species,  might  be  shown 
to  be  rationally  untenable.  For  even  should  we  suppose 
that  there  have  been  seasons  in  the  world’s  history  of  abso- 
lute decay,  when  one  age  actually  died  out  without  be- 
queathing the  whole  mass  of  its  substance  to  its  successor, 
we  might  still  maintain  a continuity  in  history  analogous 
to  that  of  the  vegetable  world  — the  entire  substance  of  an 
oak-tree  not  passing  into  the  body  of  its  successor,  but  the 
vital  connexion  between  the  two  being  represented  by  the 
little  acorn,  the  repeated  germ  of  all  oaks.  But,  indeed,  the 
theory  of  a gradual  or  general  deterioration  of  the  species  is 
practically  contradicted  by  the  very  thoughts  of  those  who 
profess  it.  For,  what  is  it  that  they  so  admire  and  so  linger 
over  in  the  story  of  the  past  ? Is  it  not  the  heroic  lives 
and  vehement  pui*poses  of  leading  men  — is  it  not  the  past, 
in  the  act,  as  it  were,  of  weaving  itself  forward,  into  an 
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improved  future  ? In  other  words,  is  it  not  small  selected 
handbreadths  of  that  very  process  of  deterioration  which 
they  so  weep  over?  Every  age,  too,  has  a golden  age  of 
its  own  in  which  it  believes ; so  that,  when  we  go  back  to 
the  period  at  which  we  had  placed  our  golden  age,  we  find 
ourselves  referred  still  farther  back  for  the  object  of  our 
search.  “ Oh,  no,”  say  the  people  of  whom  we  inquire,  “ the 
golden  age  is  not  here;  you  have  two  centuries  farther  back 
to  walk;  and  a weary  way  it  is.”  And  so  on  we  go,  toiling 
after  a receding  phantom,  as  boys  chase  a rainbow  over  the 
green  fields  to  find  the  pot  of  gold  which  lies  close  at  its  foot. 

Still  the  question  recurs: — How  far  are  we  bound  simply 
to  chronicle,  depict,  or  explain  the  transactions  of  former 
times,  as  we  would  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  other  physical 
phenomena,  which  human  power  cannot  control ; and  how 
far  are  we  entitled  to  infuse  into  our  narrative  or  exposi- 
tion a spirit  of  moral  fondness  for  one  portion  of  it,  or  of 
moral  distaste  for  another  ? In  other  words,  what  are  the 
limits  of  the  historian’s  right,  and  of  the  rights  of  all  of  us, 
when  we  engage  in  historical  retrospect,  to  pronounce  moral 
judgments  on  the  men  and  actions  of  the  past?  This  is  a 
question  on  which  we  will  not  now  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  as  we  all  instinctively  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to 
judge  the  men  and  actions  of  the  past,  and  to  infuse  into 
our  narratives  the  sentiments  of  moral  admiration  and 
moral  disgust,  so  a consideration  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
the  science  of  history  would  show  the  grounds  of  this  right, 
and  establish  the  limits  of  its  proper  exercise.  But  this 
whole  subject  of  the  science  of  history,  and  more  especially 
of  the  famous  notion  of  'progress  which  it  involves,  requires 
much  clearing  up.  There  is  no  notion  more  just  and  splen- 
did than  that  of  progress  ^rightly  defined ; but  there  is  no 
notion  more  capable  of  being  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
by  sciolists  and  little  men.  D.  M. 
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No.  III.  ( continued ). 

POLYPIFERA. 

Who  is  there,  among  the  thousands  that  are  now 
thronging  from  our  cities  and  towns  to  breathe  the  air  of 
the  coast  and  to  gaze  out  on  the  boundless  sea,  that  is  not 
familiar  with  the  Sea-Anemones  ? And  who  is  not  elo- 
quent in  their  praise  ? Who  has  not  admired  the  starry 
flowers,  all  instinct  with  life  and  sensation,  that  spread  their 
beauteous  petals  beneath  the  crystal  water? — the  Anthea, 
with  its  snaky  locks  of  satiny  green,  tipped  with  pink ; the 
Thick-horned  Anemone  in  the  dark  tide-pool,  sheltered  be- 
neath overarching  tufts  of  crimson  and  purple  weeds,  as  if, 
like  the  modest  violet,  it  would  hide  its  charms,  those 
pellucid  cones  of  crimson  and  white,  set  in  gorgeous  array, 
of  which  it  needs  not  to  be  ashamed ; the  Daisy  Anemone 
expanding  its  broad  and  flat  circular  disk,  soberly  hued  and 
margined  with  an  elegant  fringe,  over  the  edges  of  some 
narrow  fissure  in  the  leprous  rock  ? Who  has  not  felt  some- 
what of  a naturalist’s  enthusiasm  at  seeing  the  sea-worn 
stones  studded  with  the  plump,  glossy,  fruit -like  Smooth 
Anemones,  their  array  of  tentacles  carefully  packed  away 
within  the  body,  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide  which 
has  left  them  dry,  and  each  one  contracted  into  a hemi- 
spherical button  of  tremulous  flesh,  varying  exceedingly  in 
colour, — brown,  chocolate,  dark  red,  purple,  crimson,  pink, 
flesh-colour,  green,  olive,  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in 
the  overgrown  specimens,  specked  all  over  with  light  green 
on  a dark  red  ground.  Yes ; our  readers  are  doubtless 
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familiar  with  these  attractive  creatures,  and  are  prepared 
to  hear  with  interest  some  of  the  details  of  their  curious 
structure  and  economy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject  more  perfectly,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  study  the  Sea- Anemones  at  home  and 
at  leisure.  Nothing  is  more  easily  accomplished.  Carry 
down  to  the  rocky  margin  of  the  sea  at  low  tide  a wide- 
mouthed phial,  and  select  your  specimen.  It  adheres  firmly 
to  the  stone  by  a broad  fleshy  base,  but  the  attachment  is 
one  of  adhesion  merely  : there  is  no  organic  connexion  be- 
tween the  animal  and  its  support.  You  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  detaching  it,  if  you  proceed  gently  and  with  care, 
working  the  back  of  your  finger-nail,  or  (if  you  like  it 
better)  a thin  slip  of  wood,  under  the  circumference  of  the 
fleshy  base,  and  gradually  proceeding  onward.  When  you 
have  succeeded  in  getting  it  off,  drop  it  into  your  phial, 
which  you  may  partly  fill  with  sea-water,  and  carry  home. 

A nice  little  aquarium  may  now  be  improvised  for  its 
accommodation.  A washing -basin,  or  a soup -tureen,  will 
answer  admirably ; or  a delft  foot-bath,  or  a milk-dish,  or  a 
brown  earthen  pan.  Whatever  vessel  you  choose,  put  a 
few  pieces  of  rock  on  the  bottom,  half-fill  it  with  clear  sea- 
water, and  place  in  it  a few  (only  a few ) living  sea-weeds. 
If  you  mean  to  establish  an  aquarium  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, your  sea-weeds  must  be  procured  with  their  root- 
bases  uninjured,  the  fragments  of  rock  on  which  they  grow 
being  knocked  off  by  the  help  of  a hammer  and  chisel ; but 
for  a shorter  period,  a week  or  two  for  example,  it  will 
suffice  to  pluck  up  the  living  sea-weed  with  the  fingers, 
securing  as  much  of  the  base  as  possible.  The  bright-green 
weeds  are  the  best. 

In  a wash-basin  of  moderate  size,  a dozen  Sea- Anemones 
may  be  accommodated  comfortably,  and  will  flourish  and 
display  their  beauties  and  their  instincts  for  an  indefinite 
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period,  without  any  further  care,  if  the  vessel  be  so  placed  that 
the  sun’s  light  may  every  day  fall  on  it,  yet  not  so  exposed 
as  to  become  tepid.  The  water,  maintaining  its  purity  and 
its  clearness,  will  not  need  to  be  changed ; and  a scene  of 
charming  interest  will  be  constantly  presented. 

The  animals  will  soon  begin  to  re-attach  themselves  by 
their  broad  basal  disks  to  the  pieces  of  rock,  or  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  after  a few  hours  will  have  made  them- 
selves at  home  in  their  new  habitation.  Some  of  them  will 
be  contented  to  abide  week  after  week  where  they  first 
chanced  to  settle ; others,  more  restless,  will  manifest  a tra- 
velling propensity,  shifting  their  position  from  one  part  of 
the  stone  to  another,  or  from  rock  to  rock,  or  crawling 
slowly  along  the  sides  of  their  prison.  It  is  true  the 
motion  is  not  appreciable  to  the  eye,  being  about  as  tardy 
as  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a watch ; still  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  Actinia  to  accomplish  a march  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  the  course  of  a night.  It  is  effected  by  a gliding 
of  the  muscular  base  along  the  surface,  much  like  the 
crawling  of  a snail. 

A Sea- Anemone,  or  Actinia,  is  essentially  a Hydra,  being 
a cylindrical  column  of  flesh,  with  the  free  or  upper  extre- 
mity truncate,  and  surrounded  by  one  or  more  circular 
series  of  tentacles.  The  interior  is  hollowed  to  form  a 
stomach,  which  is  closed  inferiorly,  and  opens  superiorly  by 
a slit  in  the  disk.  This  orifice  is  margined  by  two  mus- 
cular lips,  excessively  extensile,  dilatable,  and  variable  in 
form.  The  space  between  the  stomach  and  the  outer  walls 
of  the  body  is  occupied  by  a number  of  perpendicular  septa , 
or  partitions  of  membrane,  which  are  set  in  a radiating 
manner,  dividing  the  whole  into  chambers.  In  these 
chambers  are  situated  the  ovaries,  in  the  form  of  frilled 
bands,  much  convoluted  and  covered  with  cilia ; the  germs 
of  which  are  developed  in  the  interseptal  chambers,  and 
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find  their  way  out  through  a duct  which  opens  at  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a pleasing  sight,  and  one  by 
no  means  uncommon,  to  see  five,  ten,  or  twenty  young,  of 
various  sizes,  but  perfect  in  form,  expelled  from  the  duct, 
and  dispersed  around,  where  they  soon  attach  themselves, 
and  constitute  a colony  around  their  parent. 

While  in  the  body  of  their  mother,  they  occasionally 
find  their  way  into  the  tentacles,  as  these  organs  are  hollow, 
and  communicate  with  the  interseptal  chambers.  Sir  John 
Dalyell,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  these  animals, 
thought  that  this  was  their  normal  position.  6 The  em- 
bryos,” he  says,  “ appear  first  in  the  tentacula,  from 
whence  they  can  be  withdrawn  and  transmitted  to  others 
by  the  parent,  and  are  at  last  produced  by  the  mouth.  In 
the  course  of  six  years  a specimen  preserved  by  the  author 
produced  above  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  young ; some 
pale  and  like  mere  specks,  with  only  eight  tentacula ; others 
florid,  and  with  twenty.  They  are  frequently  disgorged 
along  with  the  half- digested  food,  thirty-eight  appearing 
thus  at  a single  litter.  An  embryo  extracted  artificially 
from  the  amputated  tip  of  a tentaculum  began  to  breed  in 
fourteen  months,  and  survived  nearly  five  years.  Mon- 
strosities by  excess  are  not  uncommon  among  the  young ; 
one  produced  naturally  consisting  of  two  perfect  bodies ; and 
their  parts,  sustained  by  a single  base,  exhibited  embryos  in 
the  tentacula  at  ten  months,  bred  in  twelve,  and  lived  above 
five  years.  While  one  body  was  gorged  with  food,  the  other 
continued  ravenous.”* 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Actinice  fed ; and  as  they  are 
very  voracious,  they  are  rarely  unwilling  to  gratify  their 
benefactors  with  a display  of  their  swallowing  powers. 
Their  natural  prey  consists  of  the  smaller  Mollusca,  Anne- 
lida, Star-fishes,  Crustacea,  and,  in  short,  of  any  animals 
* Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1834  ; and  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journ.  xvii. 
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which  they  are  able  to  seize  and  to  retain.  The  tentacles 
have  the  same  prehensile  power  as  those  of  the  Hydra, — a 
power  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  projectile  barbed 
weapons,  ordinarily  coiled  in  elastic  cells.  These  organs 
are  found  in  inconceivable  multitudes  imbedded  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  tentacles,  of  the  lips,  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
frilled  ovarian  bands,  and  especially,  in  some  species,  in 
long  threads  which  are  protruded  from  pores  in  the  integu- 
ment of  the  body. 

In  captivity  the  process  of  taking  food  may  be  witnessed 
by  presenting  to  the  Sea- Anemone  any  small  shell-fish,  or 
an  atom  of  raw  meat.  When  a tentacle  comes  into  contact 
with  it,  it  contracts  forcibly,  and  the  prey  is  thus  dragged 
upon  the  oral  disk,  the  surrounding  tentacles  arching  over 
it.  The  lips  instantly  begin  to  protrude,  stretching  out 
towards  the  morsd,  which  they  presently  embrace,  and 
gradually  inclose,  extending  their  volume,  until  they  close 
over  it,  sucking  it  in  as  it  were,  and  forcing  it  to  disappear 
within  the  body.  Digestion  now  takes  place ; and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours  the  remains,  such  as 
the  shell  of  a mollusk,  or  the  hard  parts  of  a little  crab,  are 
disgorged  through  the  mouth,  enveloped  in  a tenacious, 
slimy  mucus. 

Though  commonly  the  prey  of  the  Actiniae  is  small,  it  is 
not  always  so;  the  voracious  creature  occasionally  mastering 
and  swallowing  a victim  even  much  larger  than  itself ; 
strange  as  such  a proposition  may  sound.  Dr.  Johnston  has 
recorded  from  his  own  experience  an  example  of  this  : “ I 
had  once  brought  me,”  he  observes,  “ a specimen  of  Actinia 
crassicornis , that  might  have  been  originally  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  that  had  somehow  contrived  to  swallow  a 
valve  of  the  great  scallop  ( Pecten  maximus\  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  saucer.  The  shell,  fixed  within  the  stomach, 
was  so  placed  as  to  divide  it  completely  into  two  halves,  so 
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that  the  body,  stretched  tensely  over,  had  become  thin  and 
flattened  like  a pancake.  All  communication  between  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  mouth  was  of  course 
prevented,  yet,  instead  of  emaciating  and  dying  of  an 
atrophy,  the  animal  had  availed  itself  of  what  undoubtedly 
had  been  a very  untoward  accident,  to  increase  its  enjoy- 
ments and  its  chance  of  double  fare.  A new  mouth,  fur- 
nished with  two  rows  of  numerous  tentacula,  was  opened 
up  on  what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to  the  under  sto- 
mach : the  individual  had,  indeed,  become  a sort  of  Siamese 
twin,  but  with  greater  intimacy  and  extent  in  its  unions  ! ” * 

What  may  be  the  duration  of  life  in  these  low  forms  of 
existence,  we  know  not,  but  recorded  facts  seem  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  is  considerable.  Sir  John  Daly  ell  stated, 
in  1845,  that  one  was  then  in  vigorous  health  which  had 
lived  in  his  possession  for  a period  of  seventeen  years. 
They  appear  subject  to  few  vicissitudes,  and  to  enjoy  a 
more  than  usual  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  reproductive  energy  is  no  less  vigorous  in  these 
animals  than  in  the  Hydra  ; and  similar  experiments  to 
those  already  described  have  been  instituted  on  these  with 
similar  results.  They  have  been  variously  maimed  and  cut 
into  pieces,  the  fragments  reproducing  the  parts  lacking, 
and  rapidly  assuming  a complete  and  normal  condition. 

We  have  at  least  fifty  species  of  Sea- Anemones,  in- 
cluding the  allied  genera,  on  the  British  coasts ; and  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  even  much  more  numerous  than 
this,  as  new  discoveries  are  constantly  rewarding  the  close 
examination  of  any  particular  locality.  Among  them  are 
two  or  three  representatives  of  a form  which  is  far  more 
abundant  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  they  have  acquired 
renown  above  their  fellows  as  “ master-builders. ” The 
* Brit.  Zoophytes,  i.  235. 
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structures  of  the  Coral-worms  very  far  excel  the  mightiest 
edifices  of  man ; what  was  the  impious  project  of  Babel, 
what  are  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  compared  with  the  coral 
reef  of  Australia,  a barrier  which  extends  almost  without 
an  interruption  for  a thousand  miles  ? 

The  notion  that  the  coral-rock  was  commenced  in  the 
fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  gradually  reared  to  the 
surface,  has  been  exploded  by  the  discovery  of  Darwin  that 
the  Coral-polypes  cannot  exist  at  a greater  depth  than  some 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms.  Our  limited  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  his  beautiful  and  ingenious 
theory  by  which  all  the  phenomena  of  coral-formations  are 
explained.  It  seems  certain  that  every  such  structure  must 
have  been  commenced  on  the  inorganic  rock ; and  the  slow 
subsidence  of  these  in  many  instances  has  produced  the 
various  forms  of  atolls , or  ring-islets  inclosing  lagoons,  of 
barriers,  and  of  fringing  reefs. 

Most  intelligent  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  more 
common  forms  of  Madrepores  or  Corals.  Whether  existing 
in  massive,  ramified,  or  laminated  structures,  they  commonly 
consist  of  a light,  porous  stone,  studded  with  shallow  pits,  in 
which  are  seen  thin  perpendicular  plates  radiating  towards 
a centre.  Sometimes  instead  of  pits  and  a radiating  ar- 
rangement, the  plates  are  set  in  rows  in  an  involved  and 
sinuated  pattern.  Now,  during  life,  from  amidst  these  plates 
rises  up  a gelatinous  tissue  bearing  a mouth  with  protrusile 
lips,  and  an  array  of  sensitive  tentacles,  all  of  which  on 
alarm  are  contracted  so  as  to  disappear  completely  in  the 
stony  recesses,  leaving  nothing  apparent  but  the  white  and 
apparently  naked  plates.  Really,  however,  they  are  not 
naked,  but  are  still  invested  with  a film  of  gelatinous  flesh, 
so  tightly  stretched  as  to  be  reduced  to  an  invisible  tenuity. 

In  these  massive  or  arborescent  Corals,  each  single  pit 
must  be  considered  as  the  habitation  of  a single  animal,  and 
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the  whole  body  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  little  simple 
Madrepores  of  the  European  seas,  as  the  compound  Lao- 
medea  with  its  numerous  branches  and  cells  bears  to  the 
solitary  Hydra.  The  elegant  Coral  that  studs  the  rocks  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  ( Caryophyllia  Smithii ) is  an 
instructive  example  of  the  simple  species.  It  consists  of  a 
stony  cylinder  or  inverted  cone,  the  summit  of  which,  hol- 
lowed into  a shallow  cup,  is  formed  by  the  edges  of  thin 
plates  that  radiate  towards  the  centre.  While  in  its  native 
element,  a pellucid  gelatinous  flesh  emerges  from  between 
the  plates,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  an  inch  above 
their  level ; exquisitely  formed  and  coloured  tentacles  fringe 
the  sides  of  the  cup-shaped  cavity,  across  which  stretches 
the  oral  disk  marked  with  a star  of  some  rich  and  brilliant 
colour  surrounding  the  central  mouth, — a slit  with  white 
crenated  lips,  like  the  orifice  of  one  of  those  elegant  cowry- 
shells  that  we  put  upon  our  mantel-pieces. 

In  this  condition  the  affinity  between  a Madrepore  and 
an  Actinia  is  seen  to  be  very  close.  Indeed,  if  we  imagine 
calcareous  particles  to  be  deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
radiating  membranous  partitions  of  the  latter,  we  should 
have  the  stony  plates,  and  the  Actinia  would  be  in  every 
essential  point  turned  into  a Coral.  The  habits  and  economy 
of  the  two  forms  coincide  exactly,  except  that  the  Madrepore 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  rock  by  the  adhesion  of  its 
stony  skeleton,  while  the  attachment  of  the  Actinia,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  voluntary. 

What  a storehouse  of  life  is  the  vast  Ocean  ! what  a 
prodigious  Alma  Mater  ! What  varied  forms  of  being  are 
borne  in  her  prolific  womb,  and  nourished  on  her  expansive 
bosom  ! “ This  great  and  wide  sea  ! wherein  are  things 

creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts.”  (Ps. 
civ.  25.)  P.  H.  G. 


THE  CONEY. 


Hyrax  Syriacus. 

To  a close  observer  of  nature  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly attractive  in  the  plants  and  animals  of  rocks.  When 
young,  how  often  have  we  wondered  to  see  the  blue -bell  or 
the  Lychnis  viscaria  growing  out  of  a chink,  where  mould 
appeared  to  be  entirely  wanting,  and  yet  the  little  plants 
were  flourishing.  Many  an  eye  was  attracted  by  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  and  many  a wing  of  bee  and  fly  rested,  whilst 
tongues  and  foot-brushes  were  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
honey  or  the  dust  of  the  anthers.  In  their  seclusion,  these 
rock-flowers  seemed  solitary ; yet,  how  conspicuous  to  those 
who  wandered  from  the  beaten  path  and  climbed  the  trap 
rocks,  which  they  so  beautifully  decorated ! In  the  same 
way,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  studied  the  manners  of 
insects  or  birds,  they  must  have  felt  how  pleasing  it  is  to 
come  on  the  hill-side  upon  the  nests  or  resting-places  of 
these  creatures,  so  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  man.  We 
have  always  felt  a similar  interest  in  one  of  Agur’s  “four 
things  which,  though  little  upon  earth,  are  yet  exceeding 
wise ;”  we  allude  to  “ the  Conies,”  mentioned  so  pleasingly 
in  the  30th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  as  being  “ but  a feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks.” 

The  first  distinct  zoological  description  given  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  Coney  belongs,  was  drawn  up  by 
Pallas,  from  a specimen  obtained  by  Yosmaer  from  Southern 
Africa.*  This  was  the  Cape  Hyrax,  which  had  been  ex- 

* These  Conies  are  now  well  known.  The  translators  of  the  Scrip- 
ture rendered  the  Hebrew  word  into  one,  which  they  reckoned  equi- 
valent, viz.  Cuniculus , rabbit  (or  coney)  ; while  Wycliffe  rendered  it  “ a 
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hibited  alive  in  Belgium  in  the  year  1766,  under  the  name 
of  Bastard  Marmot.  The  learned  naturalist  dissected  the 
anomalous  creature,  and  although  he  classed  it  in  a genus  of 
glirine  quadrupeds  ( Cavia ),  he  alludes  to  the  intestines 
being  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  gnawing  quad- 
ruped. Our  celebrated  traveller  Bruce  found  another  species 
of  Hyrax  during  his  Abyssinian  travels,  and  forwarded  a 
drawing  and  description  of  it  to  Buffon  in  1782.  In  the 
following  year  Herrmann,  on  a careful  examination  of  the 
teeth,  described  the  genus  under  the  name  of  Hyrax , an  old 
name  for  a hog  and  a shrew.  The  illustrious  Cuvier,  in 
1801,  first  ascertained  its  true  place  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and,  pigmy  as  it  is  when  compared  with  its  nearest  con- 
geners, he  demonstrated,  by  its  osteological  characters,  that 
it  closely  resembled  the  rhinoceros,  and  therewith  it  has 
ever  since  been  associated  in  the  works  of  naturalists.  It 
is  the  most  diminutive  existing  genus  of  the  order  Pachy- 
dermata—tYi&t  order  which  contains  the  bulky  elephant,  the 
formidable  rhinoceros,  and  the  obese  hippopotamus ; so  that 
the  epithet  “ feeble  ” has  a more  than  usual  significance 
when  applied  to  it. 

Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  found  the  Coney  common 

Util  liare , a folc  unmyzti,  that  in  a ston  his  bed  settith.”  It  is  curious 
to  read  in  Dr.  BurchelTs  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa  (I.  p. 
265,  note),  that  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  of  Das , or  Badger,  to  the 
Hyrax  of  the  Cape,  as  they  were  reminded  by  its  form  and  habits  of  its 
European  namesake.  Visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  can  now  test 
this  resemblance.  The  Robin  of  Europe  has  had  its  “sweet  familiar  name” 
transferred,  by  affectionate  emigrants,  to  the  large,  clear-voiced,  red- 
breasted Thrush  of  North  America  (Turdus  migratorius) . Instances  in- 
numerable crowd  on  our  memory,  but  these  two  will  suffice.  The  Hyrax 
Syriacus  is  called  by  the  Arabs  “ Ghanmem  beni  Esrael,”  the  lamb  or 
sheep  of  the  Jews.  It  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  humane,  that  this  interesting 
little  decoration  of  the  Sinaitic  range  was  protected  from  injury : “ the 
coney,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof,  he  is 
unclean  unto  you.”  (Lev.  xi.  5 ; Deut.  xiv.  7.) 
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on  the  Sinai  tic  mountains  near  Has  Muhammed,  but  they 
seldom  met  with  it  in  abundance  farther  north.  The  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Lebanon  seemed  to  know  it,  but  the 
travellers  just  cited  saw  no  specimens  there.  The  Arabs  of 
Mount  Sinai  brought  them  seven  living  specimens,  which 
were  taken  near  the  village  of  Tor.  These  they  kept  in 
confinement  for  some  time,  and  found  they  would  eat  any 
scraps  from  the  table,  although  when  at  liberty  their  food 
is  exclusively  vegetable.  The  voice  exactly  resembles  the 
squeak  of  a pig.  The  .Arabs  reported  that  when  tamed  the 
Conies  ran  after  mice  and  killed  them,  but  they  were 
uncertain  whether  they  ever  ate  them ; if  they  do,  it  must 
be  from  hunger  or  a morbid  appetite,  akin  to  that  which 
sometimes  leads  cows,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  to  feed  on 
the  heads  of  fish.  When  alarmed,  they  crawl  along  with 
their  heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  their  stomachs  almost 
touching  it ; but,  when  there  is  no  danger  in  the  way,  they 
run  pretty  nimbly.  The  Arabs  ensnare  them  in  stone  traps, 
made  in  the  same  way  as  country  boys  in  England  do  when 
they  take  sparrows.  They  put  a stone  at  the  bottom,  as  the 
Hyrax  is  able  to  burrow,  so  that  without  it  the  creature 
would  easily  escape.  As  a bait  they  put  twigs  of  the  tamarix 
in  the  trap,  that  plant  being  a great  favourite  of  the  little 
Pachyderm. — ( Symbolce  Physical.  Mammalia.). 

M.  Leon  de  Laborde  has  given  a very  excellent  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  this  curious  little  animal,  which  his 
English  translator*  by  some  strange  mischance  has  called 
“ gazelle.”  Two  of  his  guides  brought  to  him  four  of  the 
Conies,  which  they  had  found  in  their  lair,  being  the 
whole  family,  father  and  mother,  and  two  sweet  infants  a 
fortnight  old.  He  describes  them  as  very  active  little  crea- 
tures, which  endeavoured  to  bite  when  they  were  caught. 

* Journey  through  Arabia  Petrsea  to  Mount  Sinai,  &c.  London,  1836. 
P.  106. 
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In  appearance  they  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  a 
guinea-pig,  from  the  great  vivacity  of  their  eyes  and  the 
head  being  close  to  the  shoulders,  while  the  tailless  buttocks 
are  drawn  in.  Their  legs  are  all  of  the  same  height,  but 
like  rabbits  they  walk  on  the  whole  length  of  the  foot.  On 
Mount  Sinai  they  subsist  on  the  scanty  herbage  with  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  springs  supplies  them.  Although,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  they  can  burrow  when  in  a state  of 
confinement,  Laborde  says  that  their  natural  retreats  are  the 
holes  which  they  find  ready-made  in  the  rocks. 

Among  the  Arabs  the  common  name  for  the  Coney  is 
El  Oueber , or,  as  Ruppell  renders  it,  Waber ; and  it  seems 
to  be  the  Uabr  referred  to  by  Forskal  as  eaten  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Arabia.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay, 
when  exploring  the  cliffs  near  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,* 
saw  this  creature  gambolling  among  the  rocks,  and  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  who  found  it  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  could  not  at  the  time  get  a 
specimen  ; but  the  Arabs  told  him  that  early  in  the  morning 
the  Hyrax  could  easily  be  hit.  Mr.  Herschell  afterwards 
procured  a specimen  at  the  place  and  saw  its  nest,  which 
was  a hole  in  the  rock,  comfortably  lined  with  moss  and 
feathers.  Fossil  remains  of  a quadruped  closely  allied  to 
the  Coney  were  found,  in  1839,  in  the  London  clay  near 
Herne  Bay.  Professor  Owen  determined  and  described  the 
cranium  of  this  extinct  animal,  and  called  it  Hyracotherium 
leporinum , from  its  size  and  analogies  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  hare.  To  a second  species,  found  in  the  Eocene 
-sand  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk,  he  applied  the  name  of  H.  cuni - 
cuius , from  its  dimensions  and  resemblance  to  a rabbit. 
This  is  another  of  the  myriads  of  instances  of  the  unity  of 
design  in  the  works  of  an  Almighty  Hand.  A.  W. 


* The  Lands  of  the  Bible.  Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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( Cuculus  canorus.) 

“ What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 

An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  ! thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year  ! ” 

So  sang  a good  observer  and  a tuneful  poet,  tlie  Rev. 
John  Logan,  of  Leith.  By  the  time  that  these  pages  appear, 
our  “ delightful  visitant”  will  seldom  be  heard;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  entire  tribe  will  have  departed.  The  cuckoo 
usually  arrives  early  in  April. 

The  most  anomalous  and  unaccountable  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  cuckoo  is  its  inability  to  hatch  its  own  eggs, 
and  its  consequent  choice  of  a foster-parent  to  incubate  and 
rear  its  young.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  assigned.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the 
old  cuckoos  emigrate  so  early  in  the  season  as  to  have  no 
time  to  complete  their  parental  duties,  and  so  devolve  them 
on  the  titlark  and  other  species.  But  this  is  only  stating  an 
additional  singularity,  and  is  not  truly  an  explanation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  physical  formation  of  the  cuckoo,  so 
far  as  can  be  detected  by  anatomical  observation,  to  debar 
its  fulfilling  the  parental  functions,  and  several  species  of 
the  genus,  closely  allied  in  structure,  build  nests,  hatch 
their  young,  and  rear  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  like 
other  respectable  parents. 
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M.  Schlegel,  a well-known  Dutch  naturalist,  is  the  last, 
so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  attempted  to  elucidate  the  point 
in  question.  He  maintains  that  the  principal  cause  of  this 
peculiar  habit  of  the  cuckoo  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
its  food,  which  is  known  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  hair- 
clad  caterpillars,  such  as  the  larvae  of  the  tiger-moth  ( Bornbyx 
caja).  The  hairy  bulk  of  these  caterpillars,  and  the  enor- 
mous quantity  required  in  consequence  of  their  innutritious 
nature,  so  inflate  the  stomach  as  to  debar  incubation.  The 
cuckoo,  from  an  instinctive  selection  of  an  indigestible  diet 
containing  few  nutritious  particles,  feels  such  a constant 
craving  as  to  be  continually  on  the  search  for  something 
more ; and  the  undue  development  of  the  stomach  seems  to 
influence  that  of  the  eggs,  which  are  very  small,  and  are 
laid  at  lengthened  intervals  of  six  or  eight  days.  M. 
Schlegel’s  theory  then  is,  that  the  cuckoo,  occupied  inces- 
santly in  the  search  for  food,  cannot  attend  to  the  duties  of 
incubation  with  such  continuity  as  would  ensure  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  offspring ; that  it  could  never,  in  addition  to 
its  own  cravings,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  from  four  to 
half-a-dozen  ravenous  young  ones ; that  the  laying  of  its 
full  complement  of  eggs  would  occupy  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  so  the  first  egg  would  be  spoiled  before  the  last  was 
deposited.  Finally,  that  the  young,  from  want  of  a sufficing 
nourishment  if  left  to  their  parents,  would  not  attain  suffi- 
cient growth  and  strength  to  enable  them  to  migrate,  as 
they  require  to  do  in  autumn.* 

We  have  no  well-founded  objection  to  this  view,  nor  do 
we  know  of  any  other  more  entitled  to  consideration.  At 
the  same  time  we  feel  by  no  means  assured  of  this  incessant 
and  all-engrossing  occupation  of  the  cuckoo  by  its  search  for 
food.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  not  seldom  regarded  it  as 

* See  Temminck’s  “ Manuel  d’Ornithologie,”  tom.  iii.  p.  270,  and 
M.  Schlegefs  Memoir  therein  referred  to. 
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one  of  the  idlest  birds  of  our  acquaintance.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  provide  for  a family  under  any  circumstances  ; 
but  to  stand  shouting  all  day  from  rocky  pinnacle  or  leafy 
tree,  is  one  of  the  worst  and  least  likely  ways  we  have  ever 
heard  of.  Yet,  while  reposing  amid  the  “ pastoral  melan- 
choly” of  some  mountain  side  — not  ourselves  particularly 
busy  at  the  time — we  have  listened  for  many  an  hour  to  the 
“ wandering  voice”  of  many  cuckoos,  uttering  their  pecu- 
liar cry  with  such  incessant  iteration,  that  they  must  really 
have  been  entirely  forgetful  of  every  kind  of  caterpillar, 
whether  rough  or  smooth,  and  were  certainly  much  less 
considerate  of  food  than  several  lunching  parties  of  the 
highest  and  most  intellectual  order  of  creation  then  within 
range.  So  we  thanked  them  for  their  pleasant  though  un- 
varied voices.  J.  W. 


A METAMORPHOSIS. 

In  happy  moment  dost  thou  take  thy  flight,- — 
Mooring  thy  bark  when  not  a breath  nor  shower 
Ruffles  the  waters,  in  secluded  bight, — 

Full  of  thy  purpose,  conscious  of  thy  power. 
Methinks  I see  one  tiny  foot  and  bright, 

And  then  another,  nicely  grope  its  way. 

Anon  a head  emerges  into  light, 

And  forthwith  wings  and  all  unfold  to  day. 

And  such  a day!  to  taste  for  the  first  time 
The  sweets  of  new  existence,  and  to  come 
Thus  gloriously  apparelled  and  sublime, 

In  perfect  use  of  all  the  varied  sum 
Of  all  thy  powers  ! mount  the  sun’s  glittering  beam 
And  live  thy  life  ! — it  is  a wondrous  dream  ! 

M.  B. 
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THE  “LAST  SUPPER”  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

In  the  old  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  at 
Milan,  is  a chamber,  now  disused  and  locked  up,  the  refec- 
tory of  the  monks  in  former  times,  but  since  employed  both 
for  cavalry  quarters  and  a granary.  On  one  of  the  end  walls 
of  this  chamber,  with  a doorway  made  through  the  lower 
part,  and  an  imperial  coat-of-arms  fixed  on  the  upper,  are 
the  remains  of  a great  picture,  painted  in  oil  colours  upon 
the  wall  more  than  three  and  a half  centuries  ago  : on  the 
other  end  is  a Crucifixion  in  fresco.  Of  the  ruined  oil  picture 
scarcely  anything  is  preserved,  yet  this  is  the  world-cele- 
brated “Last  Supper”  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

It  was  about  the  year  1482-3,  when  Leonardo  had  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year,  (he  was  born  at  Vinci,  in  the  Val 
d’Arno,  below  Florence,  in  1452,)  that,  dissatisfied  with  his 
success  in  his  native  country,  he  sought  his  fortunes  in 
Milan,  in  the  service  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  then  governing 
the  Milanese  for  his  nephew,  Gian-Galeazzo  Sforza.  Leo- 
nardo had  been  the  scholar  of  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
Verocchio,  and  so  distinguished  himself  when  quite  a youth 
that  his  master  gave  up  painting  and  restricted  himself  to 
sculpture.  Leonardo  early  turned  his  attention  to  many 
other  studies  in  art  and  science  ; but  notwithstanding  his 
accomplishments,  which  were  almost  universal,  he  found  no 
encouragement  in  Florence.  The  Medici  family  had  as  yet 
done  little  towards  the  patronage  of  art,  and  Leonardo,  find- 
ing Florence  too  narrow  a field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abi- 
lities, offered  his  services  at  the  more  magnificent  court  of 
Milan. 
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Leonardo  cannot  have  been  celebrated  at  this  time,  and 
even  his  great  admirer,  Vasari,  attributes  his  success  at  the 
court  of  Ludovico  il  Moro  to  his  skilful  performance  on  the 
lyre.  This  is,  however,  an  accomplishment  to  which  Leonardo 
makes  no  claim  in  his  letter  of  application  to  Ludovico, 
while  he  boldly  states,  “ In  painting,  I can  do  what  can  be 
done  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may  ;”  he  writes 
likewise,  “ I will  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in 
marble,  in  bronze,  or  in  terra-cotta.”  He  was  in  every  de- 
partment distinguished  for  the  originality  of  his  genius  ; but 
in  this  notice  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to  his  painting. 
His  adoption  of  oil-colours  in  preference  to  fresco,  though  it 
has  turned  out  a misfortune  for  posterity,  as  the  source  of 
the  destruction  of  his  master-piece,  is  only  one  of  the  in- 
stances of  his  inquiring  mind.  Leonardo  must  have  seen  in 
their  progress  the  first  oil-pictures  executed  in  Florence, — 
those  by  Domenico  Veneziano  and  Andrea  del  Castagno  in 
the  Portinari  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
and  he  at  once  adopted  the  new  method  for  his  own  general 
practice : Michelangelo  never  even  attempted  it.  Michel- 
angelo, though  a rival  of  Leonardo  in  after-life,  was  no  rival 
to  him  in  his  youth,  for  when  Leonardo  voluntarily  expa- 
triated himself,  Michelangelo  was  a child  in  his  seventh 
or  eighth  year  only.  Leonardo  owed  some  success  to  his 
personal  accomplishments  and  appearance,  but  Ludovico 
Sforza  took  him  into  his  service  as  painter,  sculptor,  and 
civil  engineer.  In  1485  Leonardo  founded  the  Milanese 
Academy  of  the  Arts ; and  besides  his  occupations  as 
teacher,  he  was  engaged  during  his  first  residence  at 
Milan,  which  lasted  nearly  twenty  years,  on  two  great 
works,  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
and  the  “ Last  Supper,”  in  the  Convent  Delle  Grazie  : the 
former  was  never  finished  ; the  second  was  one  of  the  few 
works  which  he  did  finish.  He  was  fastidious  and  eccentric; 
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he  is  said  to  have  worked  sometimes  the  entire  day,  for- 
getting his  meals ; at  others,  to  have  suddenly  left  his  model 
of  the  equestrian  statue,  to  have  repaired  in  the  burning  sun 
of  mid-day  to  the  Convent  Delle  Grazie,  and  there  given 
two  or  three  touches  with  his  brush  on  the  picture,  and  then 
as  suddenly  to  have  left  it  again.  It  was  his  way  to  seize 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  sketched  on  all  occasions  in 
a little  sketch-book  always  at  hand.  And  report  says  that 
he  was  long  in  search  of  a Judas  in  the  by-ways  of  Milan 
without  success,  till,  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of  the 
then  prior  of  the  convent,  he  discovered  that  his  face  was 
exactly  suited,  and  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  it.  This  is  a 
mere  report ; the  face  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it  ; cer- 
tainly none  of  that  vulgar  deformity  to  which  a less  skilful 
artist  would  have  recourse  to  express  extreme  vice. 

There  is  a report  also,  circulated  by  Yasari  and 
Lomazzo,  that  the  head  of  our  Saviour  was  unfinished,  as 
Leonardo  had  exhausted  expression  on  the  apostles.  This 
is  simply  a modern  version  of  the  ancient  criticisms  on 
works  of  Euphranor  and  Timanthes.  Leonardo’s  picture 
was  finished,  though  the  painter  may  easily  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  his  representation  of  the  Lord  : no  great  artist 
can  ever  have  been  otherwise. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  picture  was  commenced  or 
finished  ; it  was  still  in  progress  in  1497,  and  appears  to 
have  been  completed  in  the  following  year ; and  from  Leo- 
nardo’s habits,  and  the  nature  of  many  reports  concerning  it, 
he  must  have  been  occupied  upon  it  many  years.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  painter’s  studious  care  in  every  respect, 
the  picture  rapidly  decayed.  Armenini  speaks  of  its  ruined 
state  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  early 
decay  is  attributed  partly  to  the  damp  of  the  locality,  sub- 
ject to  inundations,  and  the  untried  materials  with  which 
Leonardo  prepared  his  ground,  which  was  composed  of  a 
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mixture  of  pitch,  mastic,  and  plaster,  and  some  other  ingre- 
dients. It  was  smooth  and  perfect  in  appearance,  but  the 
picture  seems  to  have  completely  peeled  off  in  patches  a 
very  few  years  after  it  was  painted. 

The  younger  Richardson  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
last  observer  of  the  original  picture,  that,  is,  before  it  had 
undergone  its  first  process  of  repair.  The  interesting  book 
of  the  two  Richardsons,  on  the  Pictures  and  Drawings  of 
Italy,  was  published  in  1722,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
younger  are  important  as  those  of  the  last  traveller  who 
saw  the  picture  in  its  original  state.  He  says,  “If  is  exces- 
sively ruined,  and  all  the  apostles  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Christ  are  entirely  defaced  ; the  Christ  and  those  on  his  left 
hand  appear  pretty  plain,  but  the  colours  are  quite  faded, 
and  in  several  places  only  the  bare  wall  is  left.”  He  re- 
marks, also,  “ They  have  nailed  the  Emperor’s  arms  over  the 
Christ’s  head  so  low  that  it  almost  touches  his  hair,  and 
hides  a great  part  of  the  picture.”  The  door  below,  which 
appears  to  have  been  there  when  the  picture  was  originally 
painted,  was  enlarged  by  the  monks,  and  the  legs  of  some  of 
the  figures  were  cut  away  in  the  alteration.  Such  was  the 
condition  to  which  this  celebrated  picture  was  reduced 
within  two  centuries  of  its  production  ; and  the  work  of 
final  obliteration  was  completed  by  the  restorers. 

Since  Richardson’s  visit  the  picture  has  twice  undergone 
the  process,  not  of  cleaning  only,  but  of  repainting,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  general  report,  though  the  remains  have  been 
watchfully  cared  for  since  1807.  We  are  forced  to  judge  of 
the  work  therefore  from  copies,  and  fortunately  several  early 
ones  are  preserved  ; that  possessed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  by  Marco  d’  Oggione,  being  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable.  It  is  in  oil-colours  of  the  original 
size,  and  was  painted  about  the  year  1510,  for  the  refectory 
of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  and  in  all  probability  was  known  to 
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Leonardo  himself,  as  he  was  again  much  in  the  north  of 
Italy  after  his  appointment  of  court-painter  to  Louis  XII.  in 
1507.  As  it  is  to  copies,  or  prints,  that  we  now  of  neces- 
sity must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  cha- 
racter and  merits  of  this  celebrated  picture,  which  marked 
an  era  in  the  history  of  painting,  it  is  safer  to  review  an  old 
copy  made  by  one  of  Leonardo’s  own  scholars,  and  for  people 
well  acquainted  with  the  original  in  its  perfect  state,  than 
to  trust  to  any  of  the  more  modern  versions,  made  after  the 
decay  of  the  original  picture,  whatever  may  be  their  supe- 
riority of  execution. 

Sentimental  and  abstract  representations,  with  little  real 
imitation  or  comprehensive  objective  truth,  were  those  cha- 
racteristically made  by  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
they  realised  a sentiment  or  a passion,  without  substantially 
presenting  all  the  various  natural  incidents  and  appear- 
ances necessarily  associated  with  its  real  existence ; all  these 
minor  accessory  matters  were  conventionally  unnecessary. 
So  the  broad  outlines  of  a passion  sufficient  to  identify  it 
were  nearly  all  that  were  expressed  by  painters  generally; 
and  even  the  human  form  itself  was  only  intelligibly  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  commonest  individual  standard* 
Still,  much  that  was  excellent  was  constantly  displayed  in 
the  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  almost  exclusively 
in  the  province  of  sentiment. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Italians 
who  discriminated  between  nature  and  convention,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  individual  and  generic  character  of  the 
human  form  were  distinct ; and  that  individualities  required 
to  be  generalised  before  an  adequate  ideal  representation 
could  be  achieved.  He  further  demonstrated  that  per- 
fection of  representation  could  never  be  attained  by  sacri- 
ficing the  physical  to  the  sentimental  : body  and  mind 
required  equal  cultivation.  Thus  in  his  works  we  observe 
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already  that  enlargement  of  style  which  characterises  the 
cinquecento,  or  sixteenth-century  development  of  art,  in  Italy, 
from  the  quattrocento,  or  fifteenth-century,  art.  Leonardo 
may  be  almost  termed  the  inventor  of  chiaroscuro,  or  the 
treatment  of  light  and  shade  as  an  art. 

Chiaroscuro  became  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Leonardo’s  style,  and  of  his  school  in  Lombardy  : all  his 
subsequent  works,  and  especially  the  portrait  known  as 
“ Mona  Lisa  del  Giocondo,”  or  “ La  Belle  Joconde,”  in  the 
Louvre,  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  same  quality. 

The  merit  of  his  celebrated  “ Cenacolo”  consists,  however, 
of  something  more  than  what  may  be  termed  technical  ex- 
cellencies ; its  highest  qualities  are  those  of  expression. 
The  accessories,  indicating  the  supper,  and  the  grouping,  are 
all  subordinate  to  the  one  great  aim  of  expressing  the  con- 
sternation of  honest  men  on  hearing  the  words,  “ One  of 
you  will  betray  me  !”  The  power  of  expression  was  not 
new  to  Italian  art,  but  the  combination  of  the  highest  class 
of  mental  character,  with  a grandeur  of  development  of  the 
physical,  was  new  ; and  in  so  far  Leonardo  anticipated  his 
subsequent  more  fortunate  rivals  by  nearly  a generation. 
This  great  oil-picture  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Milan 
was  commenced,  possibly,  before  Raphael  was  born  even, 
and  certainly  more  than  twenty  years  before  Michelangelo’s 
celebrated  “ Cartoon  of  Pisa”  was  exhibited  in  Florence. 
These  are  the  facts  which  mark  Leonardo’s  high  position  in 
the  history  of  art.  As  a teacher,  too,  he  was  great.  The 
studies  still  extant  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  pupils 
show  what  a patient  and  painstaking  instructor  he  was. 

The  Ducal  Academy  of  Milan,  which  eventually  exer- 
cised so  much  influence  upon  the  painters  of  Lombardy,  had 
been  established  by  Leonardo  about  1485  ; and  many  dis- 
tinguished painters  were  educated  in  this  academy.  Even 
the  school  of  Venice  submitted  to  its  influence,  in  adopting 
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the  Milanese  character  of  light  and  shade,  as  evinced  by 
Giorgione  and  his  imitators.  Traditionary  forms  were  super- 
seded by  more  natural ; and  not  the  least  of  Leonardo’s 
remarkable  services  was  the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  He  attended  the  demon- 
strations of  Marcantonio  della  Torre  at  Pavia,  about  1490, 
and  made  many  minute  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  parts  of 
the  human  body.  These  studies  were  doubtless  made  exclu- 
sively to  assist  him  in  his  own  teaching  ; they  have  now  no 
artistic  value — they  are  too  small  and  fragmentary- — but 
many  of  the  sketches  are  perfect  in  style,  identical  with  the 
best  efforts  of  Michelangelo  or  Raphael,  and  even  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  they  show  the  observation  of  some 
parts  which  were  supposed,  in  the  history  of  anatomy,  to 
have  been  discovered  only  a century  later  : some  of  his 
sketches,  however,  are  occasionally  physiologically  incorrect. 
Three  volumes  of  these  drawings,  originally  in  one,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor.  There  is  no 
space  here  to  enumerate  the  works  of  Leonardo  ; many  are 
attributed  to  him,  but  very  few  can  be  authenticated.  His 
pictures  can  never  have  been  numerous,  as  he  was  not  only 
fastidious  and  dilatory,  but  excessively  laborious  in  his  pre- 
liminary studies,  and  also  much  occupied  in  scientific  pur- 
suits, theoretically  and  practically  : his  hydraulic  works 
were  extensive. 

Leonardo’s  peaceful  and  useful  labours  in  Milan  were, 
however,  suddenly  arrested  by  the  invasion  of  Lombardy  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  the  flight  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  in 
1499.  Ludovico  had  given  Leonardo  a small  vineyard  near 
the  Porta  Vercellina,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  otherwise  ill  provided  for,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  his  fortunes  anew  in  the  world.  He, 
however,  retained  this  piece  of  ground  and  built  a house 
upon  it,  which,  with  a portion  of  the  land,  he  bequeathed  to 
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his  scholar  Salai  ; and  the  remainder  to  his  faithful  servant 
De  Vilanis.  It  was  sold  after  Leonardo’s  death  for  their 
benefit. 

Having  spent  a few  months  with  his  friend  and  scholar 
Francesco  Melzi  at  Vaprio,  Leonardo  set  out,  in  1500,  with 
Fra  Luca  Paciolo,  the  mathematician,  for  Florence.  Louis’s 
Gascon  archers  had  destroyed  the  model  of  his  colossal 
statue  of  Francesco  Sforza. 

The  portrait  of  the  Donna  Lisa,  the  wife  of  Francesco  del 
Giocondo,  and  which  occasionally  occupied  Leonardo  for 
four  years,  appears  to  have  been  now  commenced  at  Flo- 
rence ; but  in  1502,  Leonardo  was  acting  in  the  Romagna 
as  engineer  to  Cesare  Borgia,  the  Pope’s  general,  who  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Valentinois  by  Louis  XII.  In  1503 
we  find  him  again  in  Florence,  when  he  commenced  his  car- 
toon of  the  “ Battle  of  Anghiari,”  by  order  of  the  Gonfalo- 
niere  Soderini,  for  the  decoration  of  one  end  of  the  Council 
Hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ; Michelangelo’s  “cartoon  of 
Pisa”  was  prepared  for  a picture  for  the  opposite  end  of 
the  same  hall.  These  cartoons  were  completed  and  exhi- 
bited in  1 506  ; but  the  pictures  were  never  carried  out,  and 
the  original  cartoons  have  been  destroyed,  though  parts  of 
both  designs  are  preserved. 

In  1507  lie  was  again  in  Milan,  and  was  then  appointed 
court-painter  by  Louis  XII.  Much  of  his  time  was  now 
spent  near  Milan,  especially  on  works  of  irrigation  and  na- 
vigation ; and  he  was  occasionally  also,  for  short  intervals, 
at  Florence. 

His  first  visit  to  Rome  was  made  in  the  year  1514,  in 
company  with  Giuliano  de’  Medici.  His  stay,  however,  in 
the  Eternal  City  was  very  short.  Leo  X.  had  commissioned 
him  to  execute  some  work  in  the  Vatican,  and  as  he  had 
resolved  to  paint  it  in  oil-colours,  he  made  the  necessary 
preparations  ; these  were  seen  by  the  Pope,  who,  mistaking 
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them  purely  for  those  of  varnishing,  exclaimed,  Oh,  this 
man  will  never  do  anything  ; he  thinks  of  the  end  before 
the  beginning  of  his  work.”  This  want  of  courtesy  and 
appreciation,  together  with  Leonardo’s  anomalous  position  at 
Borne,  where  his  young  rivals  Raphael  and  Michelangelo 
enjoyed  such  unbounded  fame  in  contrast  with  his  own 
comparative  obscurity,  rendered  a longer  sojourn  there  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Milan,  again  a disap- 
pointed man.  Francis  I.  had  now  succeeded  Louis  XII., 
and  was  disposed  to  show  Leonardo  the  same  favour  that 
the  Italian  painter  had  received  from  his  father-in-law. 
Francis  even  invited  him  to  France,  and  would  have  taken 
with  him  also  the  painting  of  “ The  Last  Supper,”  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  remove  it  from  the  wall.  Leonardo 
accompanied  Francis  to  France  in  January  1517,  taking 
with  him  the  cartoon  of  St.  Anne  with  the  Virgin  on  her 
knees,  which  is  now  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  The 
composition  has  been  several  times  painted,  with  some  modi- 
fications, by  Leonardo  and  by  his  principal  scholars. 

Leonardo  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  king,  his  fixed 
stipend  as  court  painter  was  700  crowns  per  annum  ; but 
he  was  now  old  and  feeble,  and  doubtless  depressed  in  spirits 
by  his  complete  expatriation.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
executed  any  work  in  painting  ; the  king  could  not  even 
persuade  him  to  colour  his  cartoon  of  St.  Anne.  His  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1519,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  he  died  at  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  where  he 
had  lately  resided. 

It  was  reported  by  Vasari  that  Leonardo  died  in  the 
arms  of  Francis  I.  This  is,  however,  not  mentioned  by 
Melzi  in  his  letter  to  Leonardo’s  brothers  ; and  it  lias  been 
ascertained  that  the  court  was  on  that  day  at  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  and  no  journey  was  performed.  Either  the  story 
or  the  date  must  be  an  error,  and  the  latter  is  not  so 
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definitively  fixed  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  tlie  truth 
of  the  story.  The  date  is  found  only  in  the  letter  written 
by  Francesco  Melzi  on  June  1st  to  Leonardo’s  brothers, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  copy  of  the  painter’s  will  in  the 
possession  of  Melzi’s  heirs.  He  bequeathed  all  his  works 
of  art,  books,  &c.,  and  clothes,  to  Melzi,  who  appears  to 
have  resided  with  him  in  France. 

Such  was  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  Renaissance  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Italy.  “ If 
any  doubt  could  be  harboured,”  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his 
Literature  of  Europe,”  “not  as  to  the  right  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  in  so 
many  discoveries,  which  probably  no  one  man,  especially  in 
such  circumstances,  has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypo- 
thesis, not  very  untenable,  that  some  parts  of  physical 
science  had  already  attained  a height  which  mere  books  do 

not  record The  discoveries  which  made  Galileo,  and 

Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolicus,  and  Castelli,  and 
other  names,  illustrious,  the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very 
theories  of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by  Da  Vinci.” 

These  discoveries  are  shown  in  some  extracts  from  his 
manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  published 
by  Venturi  at  Paris  in  1797.*  Leonardo’s  MSS.  were 
brought  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  but  were  afterwards  restored 
to  Milan.  His  most  popular  work  is  his  Treatise  of  Painting, 
“ Trattato  della  Pittura,”  published  in  Milan  in  1804,  and 
preceded  by  a valuable  memoir  by  Amoretti  : it  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  Leonardo’s  genuine  works 
are  extremely  rare.  The  Royal  Academy  is  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  the  copy  of  the  “ Last  Supper  ” by  Oggione, 
and  of  the  cartoon  of  St.  Anne,  which  illustrate  the  painter’s 
matured  style  : the  “ Dispute  with  the  Doctors,”  in  the 
* Essai  sur  les  Ouvrages  Physico-Mathemat.  de  Leonard  da  Vinci,  See. 
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National  Gallery,  is  a doubted  work.  The  “ Mona  Lisa,” 
at  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  of  his  portraits  ; 
but  the  most  masterly  in  execution  is,  doubtless,  his  own 
portrait,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj  at  Florence. 

Of  the  celebrated  “ Last  Supper  ” there  are  several 
good  engravings  by  Frey,.  Morghen,  Wagner,  and  A.  L. 
Dick.  Leonardo’s  principal  scholars  and  imitators,  and  the 
painters  who  constitute  the  Milanese  school  in  its  most 
marked  development,  are  Bernardino  Luini,  Andrea  Salai, 
Marco  d’Oggione,  Francesco  Melzi,  and  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  ; 
and  many  of  the  works  commonly  attributed  to  the  head  of 
the  school  are  the  works  of  these  painters.  They  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  soft  and  elaborate  light  and 
shade.  The  compositions  are  simple  ; but  the  drawing, 
though  large  in  style,  frequently  betrays  a very  evident 
timidity  of  execution.  R.  N.  W. 


SEED  TO  THE  SOWER  AND  BREAD  TO  THE 
EATER. 

One  could  imagine  a globe  like  the  earth  so  constituted 
that  its  whole  bulk  should  be  matter  fit  for  food  to  its 
human  inhabitants.  In  that  case  no  man  would  be  obliged 
to  do  more  than  go  to  the  end  of  his  own  cottage  in  the 
morning  with  a sack  and  a shovel,  and  quarry  as  much  as 
would  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  family  for  the  day.  But 
although,  in  the  estimate  of  your  real  savage,  a jovial  life, 
this  would  have  been  a far  less  perfect  world  than  the  one 
we  occupy,  where,  by  giving  “seed  to  the  sower,”  and  so 
supplying  “ bread  to  the  eater,”  the  Creator  exercises  and 
developes  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the  inhabitants, — 
their  strength  and  industry,  their  ingenuity  and  forethought. 

Philosophy  and  religion  combine  to  declare  that  seed  is 
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the  gift  of  God.  It  is  true  we  see  it  produced  annually 
by  a process  of  nature,  without  a miracle.  But  in  all  the 
examples  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  the  grain 
grows  from  a seed.  If,  in  one  case,  it  should  grow  without 
a seed,  we  should  pronounce  it  a miracle.  But  the  first 
seed  did  not  spring  from  a seed ; so  that  the  existence  of  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  is  evidence  altogether  resistless,  that  a 
miracle  has  been  wrought. 

Not  only  must  grain  have  been  miraculously  created  at 
first,  but  each  species  must  have  been  created  separately. 
“ God  giveth  it  a body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every 
seed  his  own  body.”  (1  Cor.  xv.  38.)  Philosophy  counter- 
signs this  announcement.  Species  and  genera  do  not  inter- 
change in  nature.  We  can  no  more  make  barley  spring 
from  wheat,  than  we  can  make  it  spring  from  nothing. 

But  though  the  grain  has  been  formed  with  all  the 
capabilities  of  growth  and  reproduction  in  its  own  nature,  it 
could  not  grow  and  reproduce  itself,  unless  it  met  with 
influences  external  to  itself,  fitted  to  call  forth  its  powers. 
It  mpst  have  earth,  air,  light,  and  moisture ; wanting  any 
one  of  these,  all  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  grain  would 
go  for  nothing.  It  would  never  grow.  The  grain  is  won- 
derfully prepared  by  its  internal  structure  for  sending  forth 
a bud,  and  that  bud  charged  with  the  germs  of  new  grain 
an  hundred-fold.  Yet  these  would  lie  dormant  as  a stone 
unless  the  earth  were  moistened  with  rain.  Wheat  has  lain 
beyond  reach  of  air  and  moisture,  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
without  germinating,  probably  two  thousand  years ; and  as 
soon  as  it  was  committed  to  the  humid  earth,  it  sprang 
and  reproduced  itself,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  long  slumber. 
The  internal  structure  and  the  external  appliances  are  both 
necessary  alike  to  reproduction,  and  God  provides  both  in 
fitting  time  and  measure. 

Thus  food  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  it  is  also  the  produce 
of  man’s  labour.  He  does  not  give  a continent  of  food  to 
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human  animals ; he  gives  seed  to  the  sower,  and  according 
to  the  sowing,  so  shall  the  eating  he  scanty  or  plenteous. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  nature  is  like  a huge  piece  of 
machinery,  that  would  go  round,  in  exquisite  harmony 
indeed,  hut  with  an  empty  clank  and  producing  nothing, 
unless  men  stood  before  it  to  feed  it.  The  Creator’s  pre- 
parations would  not  feed  men,  without  men’s  foresight  and 
labour.  This  is  no  defect  in  providential  arrangements : it 
is  their  perfection. 

Man  literally  sows  that  he  may  eat,  and  eats  that  he 
may  sow.  By  his  labour  and  care  from  spring  to  harvest, 
he  is  enabled  to  eat  in  plenty  during  the  succeeding  year : 
and  in  the  strength  of  this  food  he  goes  on  during  the  many 
days  of  labour  and  watchfulness  necessary  for  bringing  the 
next  harvest  to  perfection. 

All  the  main  features  of  this  process  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  There,  also,  we  have  both 
God’s  gift  and  man’s  labour. 

The  seed  is  the  ivord . That  word  is  God’s  gift.  Men  could 
not  make  a gospel,  any  more  than  they  could  create  a grain  of 
wheat.  In  both  departments  the  permanence  is  secured  by  a 
process  of  sowing  and  reproduction  in  which  the  hand  of  man 
must  be ; but  in  the  origin  of  both  God  acts  alone.  He  had 
no  creature  in  His  counsel  when  He  gave  to  the  seed  of  grain 
and  the  seed  of  the  word  “ a body  as  it  pleased  Him.” 

The  administration  by  the  Spirit  for  giving  effect  to  the 
word  of  grace,  is  also  all  His  own.  As  the  rain  cometh  down, 
so  the  word  is  accompanied  by  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit 
to  make  it  effectual.  Grain,  after  it  is  created  by  God  and 
sown  by  man,  is  not  more  entirely  dependent  for  growth 
on  rain  from  heaven,  than  is  the  word  preached  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  Spirit' that  quickenetli. 
Like  floods  on  the  dry  ground  is  that  Spirit  poured  out. 
God  had  the  power  in  His  own  hand  when  He  first  gave  the 
Gospel,  and  He  keeps  the  power  in  His  own  hand  still,  even 
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after  the  seed  is  committed  to  earthen  vessels ; for  the  seed 
will  never  and  nowhere  spring  until  it  get  those  showers  of 
blessing  which  He  only  can  give,  and  which  He  has  specifi- 
cally promised  to  bestow  at  the  request  of  His  people. 

But  man  has  a part  in  the  administration  of  the  Gospel 
— a part  given  to  him  by  God.  It  is  like  the  part  assigned 
to  him  in  the  processes  of  nature.  Here,  too,  man  must  sow 
and  eat : eat  and  sow. 

He  must  scnv.  We  have  gotten  the  Gospel  through  the 
sowing  of  those  who  went  before  us.  The  seed  of  it  has  not 
been  created  in  our  days.  God  has  given  no  new  word  to 
men  for  many  generations.  The  law  has  not  been  spoken  from 
out  the  mist  on  our  mountain-tops.  The  man  Christ  Jesus 
did  not  go  out  and  in  among  our  villages  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  teaching  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Gospel  was 
sent  to  another  part  of  the  earth  ; and  thence  it  was  brought 
to  this  land  many  ages  before  we  were  born.  It  was  faith- 
fully sown  by  our  forefathers.  They  often  sowed  in  tears, 
and  it  is  because  of  their  sowing  that  we  now  reap  in  joy. 

In  some  countries  where  the  Gospel  was  early  planted 
and  where  it  flourished  long,  there  is  now  an  entire  de- 
solation. If  there  is  a breach  in  the  sowing  of  one  gene- 
ration, the  generation  following  perish  for  want  of  food; 
and  this  whether  the  cessation  be  due  to  violence  from 
without,  or  indolence  within.  If  the  fathers  do  not  sow, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  children  cannot  eat.  Physically 
and  morally  each  generation  of  mankind  is  dependent  on  the 
generation  preceding.  This  is  the  constitution  of  the 
universe:  this  is  the  will  of  God.  It  is  foolish  to  forget  or 
deny  it.  The  growth,  and  even  the  continued  life,  of  the 
child,  is  absolutely  made  dependent  on  the  care  of  the  parent. 
The  child’s  life  and  health  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  parents 
at  a time  when  the  child  is  no  more  capable  of  j udging  or 
acting  than  before  he  was  born.  In  a similar  way,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  the  generation  rising  up  is  moulded  by 
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the  generation  before  it.  One  person  and  one  people  grow 
up  with  Christianity  for  their  religion,  and  European  philo- 
sophy as  the  staple  of  their  intellectual  education ; another 
person  and  another  people  grow  up  with  Brahminism  for 
their  religion,  and  Asiatic  fables  for  their  education,— under 
the  sovereign  dispensation  of  the  Eternal,  no  doubt, — but 
instrumentally  altogether,  because  their  parents  in  one  case 
sowed  good  seed,  in  the  other  bad.  Each  generation  of 
mankind  is  like  a link  in  a hanging  chain.  It  hangs  on  the 
link  above  it,  and  bears  up  the  links  below.  If  the  one 
above  it  give  way,  itself  and  its  successors  fall. 

Why  should  men  stumble  so  much  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fall  in  Adam  ? It  is  no  new  or  strange  thing.  That  sin 
should  come  into  the  world  by  one  man,  and  that  we  are  all 
made  sinners,  and  so  sufferers,  by  the  fall  of  one  who  died 
long  before  we  were  born, — this  is  the  doctrine  which  in 
revelation  becomes  a stumbling-block  to  men.  It  may  be 
too  deep  to  be  thoroughly  explained ; but  it  is  too  common 
to  be  capable  of  denial : we  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
thing  in  providence  every  day. 

In  Asia  Minor,  where  John  poured  forth  the  love  of 
Jesus,  and  where  generations  of  disciples  fed  upon  the  truth, 
the  children  are  now  taught  and  trained  to  believe  in  Ma- 
homet, because  many  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a breach 
in  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  It  would  be  as  vain  to  deny  the 
doctrine  as  to  kick  against  the  fact.  It  may  be  too  deep 
for  us,  but  there  it  is.  Contact  with  these  facts  and  these 
doctrines  is  not  fitted  to  gratify  our  pride.  May  At  increase 
our  humility.  What  we  enjoy  we  did  not  make.  We  have 
it  by  God’s  gift  at  first,  and  through  the  faithfulness  of  our 
forefathers.  Let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.  Let  us 
sow  the  good  seed  for  our  children’s  sake’ — for  the  world’s 
sake.  Let  us  sow  the  word  that  it  may  spread  over  all  the 
world,  and  go  down  to  latest  generations.  Let  us  sow  it  that 
our  children’s  children  may  call  us  blessed.  W.  A. 
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TO  FRIENDS  FAR  AWAY. 

No.  II. 

June  24,  1854. 

Dear  Friends,* — Since  Christmas,  when  our  last  was 
written,  England  has  gone  to  war.  St.  Petersburg  is  a 
dreary  capital ; — with  its  crawling  Neva,  its  swampy  environs, 
and  its  eight  months’  winter,  a hyperborean  Amsterdam ; — 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  frost-bitten  Czars  should  wish 
to  exchange  it  for  the  sunny  domes  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bosphorus.  But  Turkey  is  England’s  ally,  and  France 
would  rather  see  the  Crescent  than  the  two-headed  Eagle 
cruising  along  its  Mediterranean  sea-border.  So  France 
and  England  have  made  common  cause  in  resisting  the  first 
movement  towards  Turkish  annexation ; and  at  this 
moment  their  combined  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas, 
the  finest  ever  fitted  out,  are  hovering  round  forts  perhaps 
the  most  formidable  that  ever  guarded  a frontier.  Even 
those  of  you  who  live  in  Pitcairn  and  the  Falklands  may 
have  heard  all  this  already ; but,  as  faithful  chroniclers,  we 
must  insert  it  in  our  news-letter.  Whatever  be  the  issue, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  turning-points  in  the  story  of  the  world. 

In  the  meanwhile,  feeling  as  if  Russia  were  her 
prisoner  rather  than  her  foe,  this  strong  country  holds  on 
her  path  of  steady  self-improvement,  and  does  not  slack 
her  efforts  for  her  neighbours.  Never  were  May-meet- 
ings better  attended,  and  never  were  the  funds  of  our 
religious  societies  more  flourishing ; and  hitherto  the  only 
effect  which  the  war  has  exerted  on  the  cause  of  evangelisa- 
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tion,  has  been  to  turn  the  eye  of  British  Christians  to  the 
openings  for  the  Gospel  in  Turkey.  For  many  years  our 
American  brethren  have  been  labouring  with  remarkable 
success  amongst  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Christians  of  the 
Turkish  empire ; and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  information 
diffused  by  the  Rev.  Cutlibert  G.  Young,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a society  has  just 
been  organised  auxiliary  to  these  American  missions. 

In  Scotland  the  cause  of  sobriety  and  Sabbath  obser- 
vance has  gained  a great  triumph.  By  a recent  enactment 
the  public -houses  are  closed  throughout  the  Lord’s  day. 
Were  the  experiment  extended  to  England,  many  a drunk- 
ard’s family  would  have  reason  to  bless  a paternal  govern- 
ment, and  many  a sot  would  live  to  thank  the  friendly 
power  which  saved  him  from  his  own  bad  passions.  At  this 
moment  there  lies  before  us  a curious  chart  of  “ British 
Taxation,”  in  which  the  several  items  are  built  up  into  so 
many  obelisks.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the'  toper’s  tower 
is  by  far  the  tallest.  It  represents  seventy-seven  and  a half 
millions  of  money,  whilst  the  government  taxes  are  only 
fifty  millions : that  is  to  say,  for  every  shilling  we  pay  the 
tax-gatherer  we  treat  ourselves  to  eighteenpence  worth  of 
drink  and  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand,  our  annual  export 
is  sixty-five  millions’  worth  of  goods  of  all  kinds ; and  were 
we  converting  all  this  into  education,  religious  instruction, 
benevolent  effort,  and  substantial  comfort,  O England,  what 
people  would  be  like  unto  thee  ? But  unfortunately,  the 
whole  goes  into  the  bottle,  and  Britain  spends  on  wine, 
beer,  and  spirits,  all  the  wealth  that  her  merchant  navy 
brings  home.  To  those  patriotic  gentlemen  who  fear  that 
the  poor  of  England  suffer  from  the  large  sums  expended  on 
foreign  missions,  it  must  be  comforting  to  know  that  all  the 
Bibles,  tracts,  and  teachers,  sent  abroad  do  not  cost  a million 
a-year.  In  other  words,  philanthropy  does  not  send  out  of 
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the  country  a groat  for  every  pound  that  foreign  countries 
send  home ; and  for  every  penny  that  the  Christians  of 
Britain  spend  on  the  heathen,  the  poor  of  Britain  spend  a 
crown  on  their  own  snuff,  beer,  and  spirits. 

The  happiest  omen  of  our  time  is  the  self-sacrificing 
interest  which  the  rich  and  the  educated  are  exhibiting  in 
the  case  of  their  less  privileged  countrymen.  Nearly  half 
the  papers  at  this  moment  on  our  table  point  in  this  direc- 
tion. Here  are  the  “ City  Mission  Magazine,”  and  the 
“ Report  of  the  Association  for  Open-Air  Preaching.”  Next 
comes  a whole  volume  of  Letters  to  the  Boys  and  Men  of 
his  Candle  Factory,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  most 
cordial  and  brotherly ; and  in  fit  companionship  a lecture 
delivered  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  seamen  at  Southampton, 
by  Sir  W.  E.  Parry,  in  which  the  plain  counsels  of  a sympa- 
thising friendliness  are  rendered  quite  sublime  by  the  per- 
vasive tone  of  Christian  heroism.  Here  is  Mr.  Hanbury’s 
appeal  for  his  Boys’  Refuge  at  Whitechapel,  in  which  sixty 
inmates  have  already  been  rescued  from  ruin ; and  here, 
beside  tickets  to  the  King  William  Street  Diorama  and 
Lectures  to  Working  Men,  is  an  invitation  to  a conversazione 
on  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  industrious  classes  with 
wholesome  literature.  These  are  good  signs.  Here,  too,  is 
“ A Letter  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  on  the  Order  for 
Morning  Prayers,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lester  (Seeleys), 
which  reminds  us  of  a movement  now  commencing,  we  trust, 
and  which  promises  to  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  our 
rural  population  especially.  Ever  since  Archbishop  Laud 
united  two  services  in  one,  the  morning  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  by  far  too  long.  As  it  is,  it 
may  not  fatigue  a few  devout  and  earnest  worshippers ; but, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  leaving  no  time  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  to  our  city  artizans  it  is  usually  a tedium,  and 
to  the  torpid  minds  of  country  labourers  it  is  apt  to  become 
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a mere  mechanical  routine.  Such  a re-casting  as  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Birmingham,  with  the  leave  of  his 
diocesan,  would  overtake  the  whole  liturgy  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  whilst  the  “ reasonable  service  ” would  become 
much  more  adapted  to  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  task  of  those  who  in  our  high- 
ways and  hedges  are  “ compelling”  their  careless  neighbours 
to  “come  in.” 

On  the  10th  of  June  we  witnessed  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  was  a fine  sight  to  see  the  Queen  of 
England,  in  a plain  morning  dress,  though  surrounded  by 
the  elite  of  all  the  land,  presiding  at  a festivity  so  entirely 
popular.  And  it  was  a still  finer  thing  to  see  the  Primate 
of  England  offering  prayer  at  the  opening,  not  of  a church, 
but  of  a building  devoted  to  innocent  recreation  and  sesthe- 
tic  culture ; and,  amidst  foreign  potentates  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nations,  to  hear  from  the  sixteen  hundred 
choristers  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  : — 

“ All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  joyful  voice.” 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  an  encyclopaedia  under  glass, — a 
lecture  to  the  eye  on  almost  every  subject  in  Nature  and  in 
Art, — the  most  magnificent  illustrated  lesson-book  which 
has  ever  been  contributed  to  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

Thanks  for  your  friendly  criticisms  on  “ Excelsior.” 
We  are  glad  that  so  many  like  our  American  story  ; and  if 
hesitating  critics  will  only  persevere,  we  think  it  will  make 
converts  of  them  all.  Only  the  reader  of  “ My  Brother’s 
Keeper”  must  not  treat  a single  chapter  as  if  it  were  the 
tale  entire,  nor  expect  in  a photographic  portrait  the  unreal 
beauties  and  heroic  proportions  of  Lawrence. 


Polar  Bear.  (Thalassarctos  maritimus..) 
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No.  IV. 

Acalepele. 

In  walking  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London 
on  a clear  winter’s  evening,  we  have  often  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  lamps  that  illuminate  the  shops  and  cast  such 
a flood  of  radiance  on  the  thronged  streets.  The  elegant 
forms  of  the  glass  shades,  the  beauty  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  trans- 
lucency  which  they  are  made  to  assume  by  the  roughness  or 
polish  of  their  surface,  in  particular,  have  often  attracted  our 
attention;  and  we  have  been  interested  by  tracing  their 
very  obvious  resemblance  to  certain  living  creatures  that 
swim  in  the  vast  deep, — creatures  which  the  poet  describes, 
as 

u Figured  by  hand  Divine  ; there’s  not  a gem 
Wrought  by  man’s  art  to  be  compared  to  them ; 

Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow, 

And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow.”* 

We  refer  of  course  to  the  Medusce.  The  forms  given  to 
our  lamp-shades, — spherical,  hemispherical,  umbrella -like, 
saucer-like,  spheroids  either  oblate  or  prolate,  and  others 
which  no  single  or  compound  term  can  express,- — are  the  very 
counterparts  of  those  of  the  Sea-blubbers.  They,  too,  look  as 
if  they  were  blown  in  glass ; the  perfect  transparency  of 
some,  and  the  dimly  pellucid,  and  as  it  were  granulated, 
texture  of  others,  accurately  represents  the  polished  or  ground 
condition  of  that  substance ; while  in  some  species  (as  in  the 
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genus  JEquorea , for  example)  we  find  both  conditions,  ar- 
ranged in  alternate  longitudinal  bands,  exactly  as  we  have 
seen  stripes  of  clear  and  ground  glass  in  some  lamps  at  the 
West  End.  And  further;  as  we  occasionally  see  these  shades 
made  of  stained  glass,  and  arrayed  in  colours  whose  brilliancy 
is  heightened  by  the  translucency  of  the  material ; so,  while 
most  of  the  animals  of  which  we  speak  are  devoid  of  positive 
colour,  there  are  a few  which  add  a gay  hue  to  a hyaline 
clearness. 

Among  the  forms  which  find  their  true  affinities  among 
the  Sea- Anemones,  there  is  a genus  named  Lucernaria , 
which  departs  very  considerably  from  the  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  its  fellows.  It  is  a gelatinous  animal,  of  the  shape 
of  a vase,  cup,  or  trumpet,  affixed  to  the  stems  of  sea-weeds 
by  a narrow  foot,  but  so  slightly  as  to  be  detached  on  the 
least  disturbance.  The  margin  of  the  cup  bears  at  certain 
symmetrical  points  clusters  of  slender  tentacles,  and  a little 
mobile  protrusile  proboscis  stands  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vase-like  cavity.  All  these  particulars  indicate  this  delicate 
animal  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Actiniae  and  the 
Medusae. 

The  most  ordinary  form  assumed  by  a Medusa  is  that 
of  an  umbrella  or  a mushroom,  of  greater  or  less  thickness, 
composed  of  a tender  jelly  of  so  little  consistence  that  almost 
the  whole  may  be  resolved  into  simple  water,  or  a fluid 
which  no  chemical  analysis  has  been  able  to  distinguish  from 
sea-water.  A large  Sea-blubber  weighing  fifty  ounces  is 
cast  upon  the  beach,  and  after  lying  exposed  to  a day’s  hot 
sun,  all  that  remains  is  a subtle  and  impalpable  film  spread 
over  the  sand  where  it  lay,  which  if  carefully  collected  will 
not  weigh  five  grains.  The  texture  appears  to  be  a collec- 
tion of  cells  formed  of  the  most  attenuated  membrane  and 
filled  with  sea-water. 

Yet  out  of  these  simple  elements*  according  to  the  re- 
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searches  of  Professor  Agassiz,  the  muscular,  the  vascular, 
the  nervous,  and  other  tissues  are  composed,  various  organs, 
some  of  them  sufficiently  complex,  are  formed,  and  different 
functions  are  originated.  By  a periodical  succession  of 
alternate  expansions  and  contractions,  the  apparently  help- 
less animal  contrives  to  pump  itself  along  through  the  waves 
with  force  and  precision ; by  the  elastic  threads  which  lie 
coiled  up  in  innumerable  capsules,  ready  to  be  darted  into 
the  flesh  of  its  intended  prey,  it  can  instantly  arrest,  benumb, 
and  paralyse  the  lithe  worm  and  the  arrowy  fish ; by  the 
contractility  of  its  fimbriated  membranes  it  can  drag  the 
prey  to  its  protrusile  mouth,  in  which  it  is  speedily  en- 
gulphed,  and  almost  as  speedily  digested.  Feeble  and  inert  as 
they  appear,  some  of  these  animals  are  truly  to  be  dreaded  for 
their  power  of  stinging,  whence  the  whole  class  have  derived 
their  appellation  of  Acalephce , or  nettles.  “ Among  them,” 
says  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  “ the  Cyancea  capillata  of 
our  seas  is  a most  formidable  creature,  and  the  terror  of 
tender- skinned  bathers.  With  its  broad,  tawny,  festooned, 
and  scalloped  disk,  often  a full  foot  or  even  more  across, — 
it  flaps  its  way  through  the  yielding  waters,  and  drags  after 
it  a long  train  of  riband-like  arms  and  seemingly  intermin- 
able tails,  marking  its  course  when  the  body  is  far  away 
from  us.  Once  tangled  in  its  trailing  4 hair,’  the  unfortu- 
nate who  has  recklessly  ventured  across  the  graceful  mon- 
ster’s path,  too  soon  writhes  in  prickly  torture.  Every 
struggle  but  binds  the  poisonous  threads  more  firmly  round 
his  body,  and  then  there  is  no  escape ; for  when  the  winder 
of  the  fatal  net  finds  his  course  impeded  by  the  terrified 
human  wrestling  in  its  coils,  he,  seeking  no  combat  with 
the  mightier  biped,  casts  loose  his  envenomed  arms  and 
swims  away.  The  amputated  weapons,  severed  from  their 
parent  body,  vent  vengeance  on  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
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tion,  and  sting  as  fiercely  as  if  their  original  proprietor  itself 
gave  the  word  of  attack.”* 

This  remarkable  property,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  resides 
in  the  barbed  threads,  which  are  projected  with  amazing 
force  from  elastic  capsules,  and  which  are,  in  all  probability, 
connected  with  a reservoir  of  the  most  subtile  poison.  They 
are  accumulated  in  vast  numbers  in  the  tentacles,  in  the 
fimbriated  furbelows,  and  in  the  edges  of  the  lips,  and  pro- 
bably in  other  parts.  It  is  an  astonishing  sight  to  witness 
the  propulsion  of  myriads  of  these  javelins,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing their  mutual  courses,  and  rapidly  turning  them- 
selves inside  out,  for  the  projection  of  each  thread  is  an 
actual  evolution  of  its  whole  length . 

Another  property  common  to  the  Sea-blubbers,  though 
not  constant  in  all  the  species,  is  that  of  emitting  phospho- 
rescent light.  Thaumantias  pilosella , occasionally  so 
abundant  on  our  western  shores,  is  a hemisphere  of  hyaline 
jelly,  as  large  as  a shilling,  the  edge  of  which  is  studded 
with  black  or  rather  dark  purple  eye-specks.  If  we  irritate 
one  of  these  creatures  in  the  dark,  by  touching  it  with  a 
stick  for  instance,  instantly  a circle  of  bright  tiny  lamps  is 
lighted  up,  every  eye- speck  becoming  a spark,  like  a coronet 
of  glittering  diamonds,  or  like  a circular  figure  of  gas-jets, 
lighted  at  a public  illumination,  and  seen  from  a distance ; 
more  especially  as  some  of  the  constituent  sparks  appear  to 
go  out  and  revive  again,  just  as  do  the  gas-flames  if  the 
night  be  windy.  And  the  beautiful  JEquorea  Forbesiana , 
a flat  species  resembling  in  form  and  size  a cake  or  bun,  on 
being  disturbed  gives  out  its  light  in  a marginal  ring,  which 
suddenly  becomes  vividly  luminous,  like  those  circles  of 
glory  with  which  the  Italian  painters  delight  to  crown  their 
saints  and  sacred  personages. 

* Brit.  Naked-eyed  Medusae,  p.  10. 
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But  these  examples  yield  to  some  of  those  that  swim  at 
large  in  the  boundless  ocean;  where  the  mariner,  in  his 
lonely  watch,  occasionally  sees  far  below  the  keel  of  his  ship 
what  look  like  swimming  globes  of  fire,  or  cannon-balls 
heated  to  incandescence  : these  are  believed  to  be  some 
globose  species  of  Medusae  of  large  dimensions. 

In  size  the  tribe  before  us  extends  through  a wide  range, 
from  that  lovely  little  gem,  the  Turris  neglecta , that  looks 
like  a bead  of  red  coral  no  larger  than  a hemp-seed,  to  the 
massive  Rhizostoma , which  frequently  finds  its  way  into 
our  southern  harbours,  the  disk  of  which  resembles  in 
dimensions  a lady’s  parasol.  In  general,  the  smaller  kinds 
belong  to  the  Naked-eyed  division,  the  larger  to  that  charac- 
terised by  Covered  eyes.  These  terms  are  convenient  for- 
mulae to  express  distinctions,  which,  while  they  include  the 
organs  of  vision,  do  not  rest  wholly  on  them,  the  characters 
in  question  being  found  associated  with  others  which  unitedly 
indicate  the  latter  as  a higher  grade  of  organisation  than  the 
former.  In  the  one  the  margin  of  the  disk  bears  wart-like 
eyes,  which  are  protected  by  complex  folds  or  veils  of  mem- 
brane; and  this  circumstance  is  associated  with  another  of 
great  importance,  the  presence  of  a much  ramified  and  ana- 
stomosing series  of  vessels.  In  the  other  division,  the  eyes, 
ivhen  'present , are  of  simpler  structure,  quite  naked  ; and  the 
vessels  are  simple  canals,  usually  unbranched,  and  never 
anastomosing.  To  the  former  group,  the  Covered-eyed  Me- 
dusae, no  more  than  about  ten  species  are  assigned  as  natives 
of  the  British  seas ; and  these  have  as  yet  found  no  special 
historian.  Of  the  latter,  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  beautiful 
“ Monograph  of  the  British  Naked-eyed  Medusae,”  has  enu- 
merated forty -three  species,  arranged  in  eighteen  genera, 
and  several  more  have  been  added  since  the  publication  of 
that  work.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  it 
a few  practical  directions  for  procuring  these  lovely  crea- 
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tures,  and  the  more  willingly  because  we  have,  by  personal 
experience,  proved  their  efficacy. 

“ They  are  to  be  sought  for  in  summer  and  autumn 
when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  and  the  sea  calm  and 
clear.  They  abound  within  reach,  mostly  in  the  afternoon 
and  toward  nightfall,  — probably,  also,  during  the  night, 
though  not  then  so  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  A small 
bag  of  fine  muslin,  attached  to  a metal  ring,  is  the  best  in- 
strument by  which  to  take  them,  and  may  be  used  either  as 
a land-net  fixed  to  the  end  of  a stick  or  pole,  or  as  a tow-net 
suspended  over  the  stern  of  a vessel,  when  at  anchor,  or 
making  very  gentle  way  through  the  water 

“ When  the  tow-net  is  taken  out  of  the  sea  it  is  to  be 
carefully  reversed,  and  its  contents  gently  emptied  into  a 
basin  or  glass  jar,  filled  with  clear  salt-water.  It  is  best  to 
plunge  the  net  beneath  the  surface  when  being  emptied,  as 
thus  the  Medusae  are  enabled  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
threads  and  swim  away  without  injury.  When  the  net  is 
out  of  the  water  they  appear  like  little,  adhering,  shapeless 
masses  of  clear  jelly,  and  exhibit  no  traces  of  their  elegant 
form  and  ornaments.  When  in  the  jar  or  basin  they  are 
often,  on  account  of  their  extreme  transparency,  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish ; but  by  placing  the  vessel  in  the  sun  or 
beside  a strong  artificial  light,  we  see  their  shadows  floating 
over  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  basin,  like  the  shadows  of 
flitting  clouds  on  a landscape.  These  soon  guide  us  to  the 
creatures  themselves,  and  before  long  we  distinguish  their 
ocelli  and  coloured  reproductive  organs  when  they  may 
be  lifted  into  other  vessels, — the  larger  by  means  of  a spoon, 
the  smaller  with  thumb -tubes,  for  more  close  examination. 

P.  H.  Gr. 

* Op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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No.  VII. 

ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA. 

In  our  last  paper  we  considered  some  of  the  brilliant 
phenomena  of  light.  More  subtle  and  all-pervading  than 
light,  ever  changing,  yet  scarcely  perceived  till  it  springs 
forth  in  all  its  resistless  power,  is  electricity.  We  know 
not  what  it  is,  whether  a fluid,  or  a condition  of  matter,  or  a 
modification  of  that  prime  force  which  displays  itself  under 
the  transmutable  forms  of  heat, — electricity,  magnetism, 
light,  mechanical  power,  and  chemical  attraction.  But 
whatever  be  its  nature,  that  nature  is  double.  If  positive 
electricity  abound  in  one  place,  it  is  compensated  for  by  an 
exactly  equivalent  amount  of  negative  electricity  elsewhere  ; 
and  these  strive  to  combine  and  neutralise  each  other;  but 
they  can  only  do  so  through  certain  channels,  and  among 
the  most  impassable  of  obstacles  is  dry  air,  while  bars  of 
iron  afford  it  the  easiest  of  passages  through  their  substance. 
The  air  is  generally  charged  with  positive  electricity,  in- 
creasing in  quantity  as  we  ascend:  clouds,  too,  are  good 
conductors  of  the  subtle  agent,  and  often  contain  a consider- 
able amount  of  it  in  a free  state.  Benjamin  Franklin  first 
drew  it  down  from  the  skies  by  means  of  his  kite  (for  the 
true  philosopher  disdains  no  instrument  in  his  search  after 
truth) ; and  found  that  he  could  obtain  the  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  spark,  and  other  indications  of 
the  mysterious  power,  just  as  well  from  the  floating  mist  as 
from  his  electrical  machine. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  led  to  the  invention  of 
lightning-conductors,  which,  in  this  country,  are  frequently 
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affixed  to  large  buildings  and  the  masts  of  ships ; and  are 
still  more  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent.  They 
consist  of  long  metallic  rods  or  chains,  pointed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  passing  without  any  break  into  water,  or 
some  other  good  conductor  communicating  with  the  earth. 
The  air  or  cloud  passing  near  the  projecting  point  is  robbed 
of  its  free  electricity,  which  passes  quietly  into  the  ground 
beneath. 

Suppose,  however,  that  two  clouds  charged  with  the 
opposite  kinds  of  electricity  approach  one  another  ; a certain 
moment  comes  when  the  striving  to  combine  overcomes  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  air,  and  a mighty  spark  flies  from 
one  to  the  other,  its  course  being  diverted  and  rendered 
zig-zag,  perhaps,  by  the  air  compressed  before  it.  This 
spark  is  the  lightning -flash,  and  the  compressed  air  tells 
of  its  forcible  concussion  by  the  loud  thunder -clap  which 
ensues. 

Light  is  conveyed  in  an  imperceptibly  short  space  of 
time  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder ; but  sound  travels  slowly, 
at  only  1142  feet  per  second,  and  hence  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  the  lightning  - flash  and  the  consequent 
thunder,  affords  us  the  power  of  calculating  the  distance  at 
which  the  discharge  has  taken  place. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  earth  which  is  in  a different  electric 
condition  to  the  cloud  above  it.  In  this  case  the  flash  will 
spring  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth ; and  woe  to  the 
building,  or  tree,  or  hapless  animal,  which  comes  in  the  way 
of  the  aroused  force : growing  timber  is  torn  to  shreds ; 
churches  and  houses  are  violently  shaken  or  set  on  fire ; 
thin  metal  is  melted ; sand  fused  into  glass ; and  sheep, 
oxen,  or  men  blinded,  scorched,  or  felled  dead  to  the  ground. 
If  a man  be  overtaken  in  such  a storm,  it  is  desirable  for 
him  to  avoid  buildings  with  projecting  points,  such  as  a 
steeple,  or  tall  trees,  or  any  place  where  there  is  much  metal 
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not  in  communication  with  the  earth.  He  is  comparatively 
safe  if  standing  by  himself  on  a low  ground,  or  at  a glass 
window,  and  pre-eminently  so  if  lying  on  a feather-bed. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  discharge  of  electricity  is 
not  instantaneous  ; but  it  gradually  pours  itself  out  without 
noise,  producing  an  illumination  that  lasts  for  some  seconds. 
This  is,  doubtless,  the  usual  cause  of  sheet-light7iingy  though 
sometimes  that  phenomenon  is  only  the  reflexion  of  a distant 
storm.  This  latter  kind  can  be  distinguished  by  the  mo- 
mentary character  of  the  lights,  and  by  the  occasional  faint 
rumblings  of  far-off  thunder. 

As  to  material  thunder-bolts,  they  exist  not  in  nature. 
What  are  shown  as  such  are  sometimes  aerolites,  such  as 
have  been  already  described,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  lightning  ; or  they  may  be  nodules  of  iron  pyrites, 
such  as  abound  in  chalk  strata ; or  at  best,  some  pieces  of 
sand,  or  glass,  or  metal,  which  the  electric  discharge  has 
fused.  They  must  be  classed  along  with  the  influence  of 
the  changes  of  the  moon  on  the  weather,  the  falling  of  dew, 
the  marvellous  effect  of  a wet  St.  Swithin’s  day,  and  a 
number  of  other  popular  delusions  which  a knowledge  of 
science  at  once  dispels. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  skies  which  has 
an  electrical  origin, — those  beautiful  northern  lights,  the 
Aurora  Borealis , which  supply  the  place  of  day  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Arctic  regions  during  their  long  winter 
night, — lasting,  as  it  does,  for  months  together.  They  not 
unfrequently  appear  in  our  own  country  as  a luminous  arch 
near  the  northern  horizon,  from  which  start  straight  pencils, 
or  lambent  flames  of  red  and  vari-colcured  light.  These 
flames,  towards  the  close  of  the  display,  which  may  last 
several  hours,  often  combine,  and  form  what  is  termed  the 
corona,  from  its  resemblance  to  a crown.  Their  height 
above  us  is  usually  about  seventy  miles. 
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As  the  magnetic  needle  is  strongly  affected  by  the 
Aurora,  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  manner  connected 
with  electric  disturbance ; and,  indeed,  if  an  electric  dis- 
charge be  made  through  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  an 
appearance  very  like  this  is  presented. 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  philosophy  which  can  look 
quietly  on  at  these  grand  demonstrations  of  power  and  wis- 
dom, and  investigate  the  manner  of  their  production,  and 
yet  neglect  to  look  beyond  to  that  Intelligence  which  con- 
trived and  maintains  the  whole  ? Such  observers  mark  the 
movement  of  the  drapery,  but  refuse  to  think  of  the  con- 
cealed form  which  gives  rise  to  them.  Or  perchance  recog- 
nising the  hand  of  God  in  nature,  His  undisputed  sway, 
and  ever  - watchful  providence,  they  allow  Him  no  rule  in 
that  moral  world  which  He  has  equally  formed  for  His  own 
glory.  The  man  who  does  not  know  God  as  his  Father, 
may  well  be  terrified  at  the  more  awful  displays  of  the 
Divine  power ; but  the  Christian  can  feel  a special  security, 
for  he  recognises  in  them  the  resistless  might  which  is 
engaged  on  his  side.  Well  may  he  say  with  John  Latrobe, — 

“ How  shall  I praise  Almighty  Power,  the  wonders  of  God’s  hand, 

When  near  I mauk  His  robe  of  storm,  or  His  footsteps  in  the  sand, 
Wonders  of  strength  in  depths  beneath,  or  in  the  heav’ns  above, 

Were  not  His  mighty  agencies  all  ruled  by  mighty  Love  ! 

’Tis  this  that  wakes  the  soul  to  praise,  where’er  His  glories  shine, 

That  He  who  made  the  elements  hath  seal’d  Himself  as  mine, 

Hath  bound  me  with  His  covenant-bond,  a purchase  bought  by  blood, 
And  charged  each  thing  that  wrought  me  ill,  now  work  my  endless  good. 
Thus  storm  and  vollied  thunderings,  with  the  lightning’s  forked  fire, 
Are  but  His  hand  to  smite  the  chords  of  the  heart’s  secret  lyre ; 

Hid  in  the  rock  secure  we  mark  these  portions  of  His  ways, 

That  wake  in  bosom  of  a son  his  heav’nly  Father’s  praise. 

Praise  hath  long  waited,  Lord,  for  Thee,  and  now  each  living  thing 
Sounds  in  the  soul,  by  grace  renewed,  high  lauds  to  the  Eternal  King  ! ” 


J.  H.  G. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension 
Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  o’er  high, 

Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler ; 

But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way.— Ben  Jonson. 

A fine  body  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  White,  white, 
— cheerful  and  cold, — the  trees  rearing  through  the  still  air 
their  part  of  the  earth’s  burden  ; the  sky  in  dazzling  contrast 
to  the  bright  roofs  on  which  the  sun  poured  down  his  full 
complement  of  rays, — in  vain, — the  snow  laughed  at  them.  A 
very  merry  laugh  if  it  was  a cold  one. 

The  side -walks  were  cleared  and  dry;  for  in  those  unso- 
phisticated days  laws  were  not  only  made  but  enforced ; and 
foot-passengers  went  comfortably  along  in  their  sphere  of 
action,  while  a host  of  sleighs  swept  by  in  theirs.  Neither 
division  of  the  public  crowded  into  an  undistinguishable 
throng  as  now, — both  people  and  sleighs  had  a pretty  setting 
of  air  and  snow, — then  was  it  easy  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

In  this  reign  of  fur  and  velvet,  cloth  boots  and  wadded 
cloaks,  the  merging  is  a less  matter ; but  when  the  weaker 
sex  protected  themselves  with  white  dresses  and  stockings  to 
match,  and  shoes  that  matched  anything  but  the  season, — 
when  high-coloured  and  fly-away  little  capes  were  the  best 
defence  that  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  feminine  forces 
allowed  during  a winter  campaign, — then  elbow-room  was  a 
thing  of  some  moment.  It  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
have  one’s  own  scarlet  wings  confounded  with  a neigh- 
bouring pair  of  blue,  and  so  to  present  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a two-headed  butterfly  somewhat  diversified  as  to 
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his  pinions ; or  worse  still,  to  have  no  room  for  them  to  fl y 
at  all.  But  no  such  misfortune  befell  the  ladies  of  1813, — 
the  field  was  clear,  and  spotted  with  butterflies  as  a field 
should  be  — each  in  its  turn  ‘ the  observed  of  all  observers.’ 

Thornton’s  horses  were  shaking  their  heads  and  jingling 
their  bells  at  his  door ; snorting,  and  pawing  the  snow,  and 
putting  their  heads  together  with  every  symptom  of  readi- 
ness and  impatience, — the  white  foam  frozen  in  a thick  crust 
upon  mouth  and  bit,  the  sun  glancing  from  every  metallic 
spot  on  the  bright  harness.  On  the  steps  stood  Mr.  Clyde 
himself,  in  much  the  same  mood  as  his  horses, — the  minute- 
hand  of  his  watch  seeming  to  mark  the  hours.  One  butter- 
fly after  another  sailed  down  the  street  — or  fluttered,  as  the 
case  might  be ; now  beating  about  in  the  cool  wind,  and 
then  bearing  down  wing-and-wing  upon  the  enemy ; and 
soon  espying  Mr.  Clyde’s  position  gracefully  inclined  its 
pretty  head  that  way,  and  glanced  at  the  gay  horses.  And 
Mr.  Clyde’s  arms  being  for  the  tenth  time  forced  from  their 
position  to  return  such  courtesies,  enwrapped  themselves 
thereafter  more  closely  than  ever ; and  when  the  closing  of 
the  hall  door  drew  his  attention  he  turned  sharply  round. 

No  butterfly  stood  there  - — and  yet  it  might  have  been  a 
creature  with  wings ; but  not  such  as  are  ever  spread  on 
earth  except  to  fly  away  withal. 

‘ What  wonder  will  come  next  ? ’ she  said  smiling. 
‘ Thornton  and  his  horses  both  here  five  minutes  before  the 
time ! ’ 

‘ You  are  not  going  to  wear  that  veil?’  was  the  abrupt 
reply. 

c With  your  favour,  yes.’ 

£ I do  detest  veils ! ’ said  Thornton  impatiently.  £ The 
man  who  invented  them  should  have  had  his  head  muffled  in 
one  for  the  rest  of  his  life.’ 

‘ It  was  probably  a woman,’  said  Rosalie  smiling. 
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c Then  my  wish  was  doubtless  accomplished.’ 

4 But  the  wind  is  so  keen  when  one  is  riding,’  urged  his 
sister. 

‘ I can  stand  it.’ 

Bosalie  laid  her  hand  on  his  cheek  with  a laughing 
look  that  said  his  face  was  ever  so  little  case-hardened. 
But  he  moved  away,  and  putting  his  sisters  into  the  sleigh 
bestowed  himself  there  with  a very  decided  air  of  dissatis- 
faction. 

‘ It’s  so  excessively  stupid  ! ’ he  said.  ‘ What  if  people 
do  stare  at  you?  they  can’t  carry  off  anything  but  the  re- 
membrance, and  I am  willing  anybody  should  have  that. 
One  might  as  well  go  up  Broadway  with  a nun  for 
company ! ’ 

The  veil  was  quietly  put  aside — neither  wind  nor  starers 
mattered  much  now,  she  had  other  things  to  think  of.  But 
with  her  usual  quick  desire  that  her  brother  should  not 
think  her  sad  and  wrapped  up  in  her  own  thoughts,  Bosalie 
came  resolutely  out  of  them,  and  exerted  herself  to  talk  and 
be  pleased. 

It  was  a pretty  sight.  The  gayly  dressed  ladies,  the 
broadcloth  gentlemen,  the  bright  coloured  sleighs  and  their 
Buffalo-skin  comforts,  were  a pretty  mingling  of  shade  and 
tint ; and  the  exhilarated  horses  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the 
fun,  and  dashed  along  as  if  nothing  had  been  at  their  heels 
but  a little  cloud  of  snow.  Light  weight  indeed  many  of  the 
sleighs  were,  and  small  resistance  gave  the  smooth  snow  to 
the  smooth  runners, — there  was  nothing  to  check  the  speed. 
Little  cutters,  and  large  double  sleighs  with  sweeping  skins, 
appeared  in  the  distance,  on  some  Broadway  hill,  — and 
came  flying  down  at  a rate  which  just  left  the  riders  their 
breath,  their  amusement  and  their  politeness.  Nods,  bows, 
smiles,  the  eye’s  admiration  and  the  hand’s  salute,  glanced 
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about  like  deputy  sunbeams  ; and  the  bells  rang  out  after  the 
fashion  of  the  gypsey  song, 

“ Das  klingt,  der  ringt— tra  la  la,  tra  la  la — ” 

A faint  jingle  would  be  heard  in  the  distance  of  a cross 
street,  then  in  a moment  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  little 
punt  dashed  out  into  the  thoroughfare, — the  good  horse 
ploughing  his  way  through  the  snow  with  head  up  and 
breast  thrown  forward,  as  if  he  felt  proud  of  his  work. 
Then  came  another  equipage  that  w~as  but  a compound  of 
plain  boards,  plain  men,  and  clear  fun.  Neither  skins  nor 
seats — but  the  little  wooden  platform  absolutely  full  of 
humanity  in  the  last  state  of  enjoyment,  and  the  one  bell 
upon  the  horse’s  neck  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost.  And 
here  there  and  everywhere — upon  the  frozen  gutters,  upon 
the  crossings — in  every  attainable  place  of  inconvenience 
and  danger,  countless  little  boys  were  busy  exercising  the 
only  team  they  had,— to  wit  themselves. 

4 There  is  Marion ! ’ exclaimed  Hulda,  as  Miss  Arnet 
flew  by  in  her  sleigh,  and  gayly  kissed  her  hand  in  answer 
to  their  salute.  ‘ How  pretty  she  looks  ! But  I wonder 
why  she  always  rides  alone.’ 

‘ Because  she  chooses  it,  I suspect,’  said  Thornton  dryly. 

£ Rosalie,  there  comes  your  friend  Mrs.  Raynor.’ 

Caleb  Williams  looked  sobriety  itself  behind  his  black 
horses,  who  lifted  their  feet  and  set  them  down  again  in  the 
white  snow  with  a sort  of  dainty  regularity  and  precision  ; 
while  the  large  grave -coloured  and  most  comfortable  look- 
ing sleigh,  followed  on  at  a pleasant  but  not  breathless  rate. 
The  smile  of  the  good  quakeress  to  Rosalie  was  refreshing 
to  see— so  very  bright  and  heartfelt. 

Thornton  however  thought  differently,  for  after  con- 
veying to  his  horses  a very  imperative  request  that  they 
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would  go  faster,  he  saw  fit  to  express  his  distaste  in 
words. 

4 1 wish  I could  ever  go  through  Broadway  without 
meeting  that  turn-out !’  he  said. 

‘ What  is  a turn-out  ? ’ said  Hulda  whose  eyes  were 
already  half  shut. 

‘ I don’t  care  much  about  it  when  I am  alone,’  Thornton 
went  on  without  noticing  her,  4 but  when  you  are  with  me 
I always  get  provoked.’ 

‘ That  is  unfortunate,’  said  Rosalie  smiling.  ‘ If  I am 
such  a magnet  for  disagreeableness  I had  better  stay  at 
home.  I hope  you  don’t  get  provoked  with  me  ?’ 

‘You  always  will  look  so  pleased  to  see  her,’  he  said 
gloomily. 

‘ So  I am — T like  her  very  much.’ 

‘ But  I don’t — there’s  the  thing.  And  she  looks  at  you 
just  as  I saw  you  once  when  you  were  a little  child  look  at 
a canary  bird  in  the  hands  of  a school-boy.  And  I say  it 
provokes  me.’ 

‘ What  an  imagination  you  have  ! ’ said  his  sister  laugh- 
ing. ‘I  noticed  the  particular  pleasantness  of  her  look 
towards  you.’ 

‘ She  had  no  business  to  look  at  me,’  said  Thornton.  ‘ I 
don’t  know  her,  and  I don’t  want  to.’ 

‘ The  next  time  you  come  out,’  said  Rosalie  raising  her 
bright  eyes  to  his  face,  ‘I’ll  write  a placard  for  the  front  of 
your  cap — ‘ Ladies  will  please  keep  their  eyes  off.’  ’ 

‘You  are  a saucy  girl,’  said  her  brother,  whose  dis- 
pleasure was  however  evaporating.  ‘ Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Raynor  did  not  think  to  herself  what  a poor  for- 
lorn child  you  were,  and  how  much  better  off  you  would  be 
in  her  sleigh  than  in  mine  ?’ 

‘ She  has  called  me  a poor  child  very  often,  but  not 
from  any  such  reason,’  said  Rosalie,  as  the  thought  of  the 
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true  one  fell  like  a shadow  upon  her  face.  4 And  she  knows 
very  little  of  me,  Thornton,  if  she  thinks  that  I wish  myself 
out  of  your  sleigh,  or  that  I have  one  thought  in  my  heart 
about  you  I am  unwilling  you  should  know.’ 

6 There  are  several  I don’t  wish  to  know,’  said  Thorn- 
ton,— ‘ I doubt  some  of  them  might  make  me  feel  uncom- 
fortable. But  I wish  you  would  pull  that  veil  back  again 
Alie,  for  I have  somehow  got  an  uneasy  notion  that  I am 
the  wind  blowing  in  your  face.’ 

‘ You  are  full  of  notions  to-day,  but  the  wind  does  not 
trouble  me  at  all  now  that  we  have  turned.  How  pleasant 
it  has  been  ! I have  enjoyed  it  so  much.’ 

‘ Really?’ 

‘ Really.’ 

Thornton  looked  pleased. 

CI  have  enjoyed  it  too,  very  much — with  one  or  two 
drawbacks.’ 

4 How  did  you  ever  get  such  a dislike  to  so  excellent  a 
person  as  Mrs.  Raynor  ? ’ said  his  sister,  as  she  arranged  the 
little  sleeping  Hulda  in  a more  comfortable  position.  ‘ You 
do  not  know  her — and  surely  you  never  heard  anything  but 
good  of  her.’ 

‘ Never — I wish  I had.  If  any  one  else  would  speak  of 
her  with  a qualification  perhaps  I should  not.  I hate  these 
dreadfully  precise  people.’ 

c O she  is  not  a bit  precise  ! ’ cried  his  sister — * not  a 
bit  ! Of  course  a quaker  must  talk  after  the  quaker  fashion, 
but  her  heart  is  as  free  as  a child’s.’ 

‘ Well  that  is  a good  thing  about  a heart,  certainly,’ 
said  Thornton  with  a meditative  air.  ‘ But  however  it 
may  be,  the  sight  of  her  always  gives  me  an  uncomfortable 
sensation.  I believe  she  reminds  me  of  her  son,  and  him  I 
do  know.’ 

‘ And  do  not  like  ? ’ 
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4 Why  not  ?’ 

4 I could  give  a very  straight  answer  on  the  subject,’ 
said  the  young  man  with  a glance  at  his  sister’s  face,  4 but 
perhaps  it’s  as  well  not.  In  general,  he  don’t  like  me  and 
I don’t  like  him — nor  his  pursuits.’ 

4 Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  anything  but  credit- 
able ? ’ said  Rosalie  turning  a startled  look  upon  him. 

4 What  is  it  to  you  whether  they  are  or  not  ?’ 

4 Making  the  profession  he  does,  I should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  think  that  he  had  disgraced  it.  Did  you  ever  see 
or  hear  anything  to  make  you  think  so  ? ’ 

4 Never — ’ said  Thornton  briefly. 

And  no  more  words  were  spoken  till  they  were  at  home 
again. 

The  sleigh  with  black  horses  was  at  the  door  in  five 
minutes  after  their  own  arrival,  and  Rosalie  was  called 
down  to  see  her  friend  4 for  a single  moment  only,’  before 
she  had  time  to  do  more  than  throw  off  her  wrappers.  And 
when  she  came  into  the  parlour,  her  hair  a little  brushed 
back  by  the  wind,  and  the  glow  of  exercise  and  fresh  air 
yet  in  her  cheeks,  the  good  quakeress  took  her  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her  more  than  once  before  she  spoke. 

4 I was  so  glad  to  see  thee  out,’  she  said, — 4 it  is  so  good 
for  thee.  And  how  dost  thou  now,  dear  child  ? better  ? 
Art  thou  learning  to  cast  all  thy  care  upon  the  strong  hand 
that  will  not  let  it  press  thy  little  weak  heart  too  heavily  ?’ 

The  trembling  lips  could  hardly  answer, 

4 Sometimes.’ 

4 4 I have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction ’ ’ — 
said  her  friend  tenderly.  4 Chosen  thee,  love — not  cast 
thee  out  thither.  Thee  must  remember  that.  And  also 
that  other  verse  which  saith,  4 Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alio  ay .’ 
Now  tell  me — how  doth  thy  sister  ? ’ 
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c 0 quite  well  again.’ 

6 And  thy  brother — I saw  him  with  thee  even  now.  He 
hath  thine  eyes,  Rosalie,  but  more  self-willed.  I love  him  for 
thy  sake — ye  are  so  much  alike.’ 

But  Rosalie’s  smile  was  like  nobody  but  herself. 

6 And  you  are  well  again,  too  ?’  she  said,  as  she  sat  on 
a low  seat  by  her  friend,  looking  up  at  her  with  the  intense 
pleasure  of  having  even  for  a moment  comfort  and  counsel 
from  one  older  than  herself. 

6 Yes  my  child — or  at  the  least  so  well  that  I am  going 
away, — that  is  wherefore  thou  seest  me  now,  and  but  an 
instant  have  I to  stay.  A week  or  two  I shall  be  with  my 
sister,  which  shall  pleasure  and  I trust  profit  us  both ; and 
then  shall  I return  again  to  wait.’ 

What  for,  the  quakeress  did  not  say,  but  she  rose  and 
took  Rosalie  in  her  arms  as  she  had  done  before. 

‘ Fare  thee  well,  dear  child ! and  the  best  of  all  bless- 
ings be  upon  thee.  ‘ There  he  many  that  say  c Who  will 
shew  us  any  goodV  Lord  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  usT  ’ 

‘ O that  it  might  be  upon  us!9  Rosalie  thought,  as  she 
came  back  from  the  front  door  and  went  slowly  upstairs  to 
dress.  ‘ Will  that  day  ever  come?  ’ And  then  she  remembered, 

“ I had  fainted , unless  I had  believed,  to  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living .” 

‘ And  what  had  your  dear  friend  to  say  to  you  ?’  in- 
quired Thornton  when  he  came  to  dinner. 

‘ Not  much — just  to  bid  me  goodbye.  She  is  going 
away  for  a few  days.’ 

‘ Charming  ! We  will  go  sleigh-riding  every  day.  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  my  canary  bird  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise.’ 

6 Your  canary  bird  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  being 
glad  when  she  is  sorry,’  said  his  sister  smiling. 
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4 Truly  you  are  sorry  sometimes  when  I am  glad,’  said 
Thornton. 

4 When  the  question  is  of  things  that  do  you  mischief.’ 

6 I wonder  how  you  are  to  judge  of  that?’  said  he 
laughing  and  patting  her  cheek.  4 Methinks  your  censor- 
ship is  getting  a little  rampant.  Don’t  you  suppose  now, 
my  fair  monitor,  that  if  you  went  out  a little  more  I should 
go  out  a little  less  ? — that  if  you  sometimes  gave  me  your 
company  abroad,  I should  oftener  give  you  mine  at  home  ?’ 

4 You  know  I have  had  enough  to  hinder  my  going  out.’ 

4 Have  had — but  now  ?’ 

There  was  enough,  now  ; but  after  a moment’s  struggle 
with  herself  Rosalie  looked  up  and  answered  cheerfully, 

4 I will  go  with  you  wherever  you  wish  me  to  go.’ 

4 Is  that  said  with  a little  Catholic  reservation  to  your 
own  better  judgment  ?’ 

4 No,  to  yours.  I would  trust  you  pretty  implicitly  if 
you  once  took  the  responsibility  upon  yourself.’ 

4 I should  like  to  know  where  it  rests  now  ?’  said 
Thornton,  looking  half  amused  and  half  vexed.  4 If  you 
were  not  the  steadiest  little  mouse  that  ever  went  about  from 
corner  to  cupboard,  the  responsibility  would  be  pretty  well 
thrown  upon  my  shoulders,  I fancy.  I’ll  take  it,  at  all 
events.  Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  theatre  to-night  ?’ 

4 O I am  not  obliged  to  answer  any  but  serious  propo- 
sitions,’ said  she  smiling.  4 You  do  not  wish  me  to  go  with 
you  there — let  this  be  one  of  the  evenings  bestowed  upon 
me  at  home.’ 

4 Why  shouldn’t  I wish  you  to  go  ? What  harm  will  it 
do  you  any  more  than  other  people  ? ’ 

4 1 never  mean  to  try  and  find  out.  But  I would  not  go 
if  I knew  it  would  do  me  none.’ 

4 Because  you  think  actors  must  necessarily  be  bad 
people  ?’ 
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4 Not  necessarily,  perhaps.  But  Thornton,  if  there  was 
a gulf  over  which  but  one  in  a hundred  could  leap,  while  all 
the  rest  were  dashed  to  pieces,  what  would  you  think  of  the 
rich  people  who  hired  them  to  try  ? ’ 

6 I will  let  you  know  my  opinion  of  that  amusement 
when  it  is  advertised,’  said  her  brother.  4 But  I tell  you 
Alie,  it’s  of  no  use  to  compare  our  opinions  — we  never  were 
meant  to  live  together.’ 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  a face  so  loving,  so  beseeching,  so  full  of  all  that 
she  could  not  say,  that  its  light  was  half  reflected.  Her 
whole  heart  was  in  that  look ; and  Thornton  felt  as  he  had 
never  felt  before,  how  true,  how  pure  a heart  it  was  — how 
unspeakably  reasonable  in  all  its  requests*  But  his  own 
unhumbled  nature,  the  blind  pride  which  will  serve  sin 
rather  than  God,  because  He  is  the  rightful  ruler  of  the 
universe,  rose  up  within  him ; and  silently  laying  his  hands 
upon  his  sister’s  lips,  Thornton  disengaged  himself  and 
walked  away  to  the  dinner  table. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Jaques.  Let’s  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orlando.  I do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  setting  sun  found  Rosalie  alone  in  the  parlour.  She 
had  listened  to  her  brother’s  departing  step  until  even  her 
fancy,  could  hear  it  no  longer,  and  the  approaching  ones 
were  dull  now  and  void  of  interest.  The  sleigh  bells  jingled 
yet,  almost  as  merrily  as  ever,  but  with  a somewhat  different 
effect ; for  the  sun  had  taken  leave  of  the ' cold  earth,  and 
Jack  Frost  had  sent  out  his  myrmidons.  The  little  beggar 
children  began  to  retreat  slowly  and  shivering  to  their  dens 
of  sin  and  sorrow ; hopeless  of  anything  from  the  goers  by, 
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whose  rapid  pace  they  could  hardly  check ; and  home , of  one 
sort  or  another,  seemed  to  be  in  everybody’s  heart.  Why 
was  it  not  in  Thornton’s  ? 

His  sister  would  have  been  comforted  to  know  that  it 
was  in  his  heart, — that  even  then,  as  he  met  a party  of  gay 
friends  and  joined  their  walk,  he  remembered  the  one  being 
whom  he  had  never  wished  to  see  less  unspotted  from  the 
world; — more  pure,  to  his  fancy,  she  could  not  be.  He 
thought  of  her,  and  of  the  bright  pleasure  he  might  give  and 
take  where  she  was.  And  yet  he  came  not,— and  the  soft 
twilight  fell  gently  upon  her,  and  gay  lights  blazed  down 
upon  him.  Fit  emblems  of  the  spirit  of  each  heart.  The 
one  a bright  artificial  glare, — in  the  other  a mingling  of 
darkness  indeed,  but  what  light  there  was,  from  heaven  ! 

So  deep  was  Kosalie  in  her  own  reflections  — devising 
ways  and  means  to  make  herself  more  agreeable  and  home 
more  attractive — that  a ring  at  the  door  was  unnoticed  ; and 
it  was  not  till  Tom  announced, 

* A gentleman,  ma’am,’ 

that  she  recollected  how  much  rather  she  would  be  alone, 
But  he  was  there,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

A young  man,  whose  character  lay  not  all  on  the  sur- 
face. His  aspect  was  singularly  grave  and  quiet — by  some 
people  called  morose ; but  the  eye  from  its  calm  depth  sent 
back  no  shadow  of  misanthropy,  and  if  the  mouth  spoke  self- 
control  it  spoke  with  sweetness.  And  when  a smile  came — 
which  indeed  was  not  very  often  — the  person  in  the  world 
who  liked  him  least  would  have  done  something  to  prolong 
or  to  bring  it  back.  There  was  also  about  him  a singular 
air  of  power,  without  the  least  assumption  of  it.  It  was  the 
sort  of  fortress-like  strength,  the  sure  position  taken  and 
held  unshrinkingly  within  the  walls  of  truth  and  moral 
courage ; and  withal,  the  perfect  freedom  and  fearlessness 
of  one  who  has  himself  well  in  hand.  Able  too  he  seemed, 
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to  wage  offensive  warfare — yet  he  rarely  did.  The  eye  might 
fire  and  the  cheek  glow,  and  that  sense  of  power  strike  dis- 
agreeably upon  the  beholder ; but  when  the  word  came,  it 
came  with  the  very  spirit  of  love  and  gentleness — and  was 
the  more  powerful.  The  effect  was  neither  hurt  feeling  nor 
wounded  pride, — the  effort  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  build  up. 
Y et  for  this  very  thing,  so  unlike  themselves,  many  of  his 
own  age  disliked  and  shunned  him.  They  could  not  endure 
to  trust  a man  thoroughly  because  his  face  commanded  that 
trust ; nor  to  feel  themselves  rebuked  by  his  presence  when 
he  had  not  uttered  a word. 

For  a moment,  in  the  darkness,  Rosalie  looked  with  some 
doubt  at  the  stranger ; but  she  had  quickly  met  him  half 
way,  with  a look  of  great  pleasure  and  the  exclamation, 

‘ Mr.  Raynor  ! ’ 

His  look  was  as  bright  and  more  demonstrative,  till  he 
saw  hers  change  and  every  particle  of  light  pass  from  it ; 
and  not  guessing  the  associations  which  a friend  so  long 
unseen  had  called  up,  not  knowing  what  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence ; Mr.  Raynor  said  with  more  anxious 
haste  than  caution, 

‘ You  are  all  well  ? your  brother  is  not  ordered  away  ?’ 

‘ No,  he  is  here  and  quite  well,’  she  said,  but  turning  a 
little  from  him. 

4 And  your  mother  ? ’ 

It  was  too  much.  The  heart’s  cry  of  sorrow  was  sup- 
pressed, but  it  was  with  almost  passionate  bitterness  that 
Rosalie  threw  herself  down  on  a seat,  exclaiming, 

6 Well  ? O yes  ! — it  is  well  with  her  ! But  for  that  my 
heart  would  have  broken  long  ago  ! ’ 

He  understood  it  all  then, — his  eye  took  note  of  her 
dress — he  knew  what  some  lost  letters  would  have  told 
him ; but  shocked,  grieved,  as  he  was,  a few  minutes  passed 
before  he  knew  what  to  say  or  how  to  speak.  The  words 
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were  spoken  then  with  that  quiet  steadiness  which  insen- 
sibly gives  strength. 

‘ Yes,  it  is  well ! — Well  with  you  too,  my  dear  Miss 
Clyde — For  “it  cannot  be  ill  with  him  whose  God  is”!’ 

O what  a long  breath  answered  him  ! — of  weakness  and 
weariness  and  faith,  and  again  weakness ! She  did  not 
move  nor  raise  her  head. 

‘ Alie,’  said  little  Hulda  opening  the  door,  ‘ may  Tom 
get  some  New-year  cookies  for  tea,  or  would  you  rather 
have  only  dough -nuts  ? ’ 

Mr.  Raynor  turned  quickly,  and  taking  a chair  at  some 
distance  from  Rosalie  he  intercepted  the  little  intruder, 
very  much  to  her  dissatisfaction. 

‘Let  me  go,  sir,  if  you  please,’  she  said;  struggling, 
though  very  politely,  to  get  away  from  the  arm  that  was 
round  her.  ‘ Please  sir  let  me  go  !’ 

‘ Not  quite  yet/  he  said,  gently  placing  her  upon  his  lap 
and  kissing  her.  ‘ Have  you  quite  forgotten  me,  Hulda  ? ’ 

‘ No  sir,  because  I never  saw  you  before.’ 

‘ That  is  being  forgotten,  with  a witness.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  a little  girl  who  once  took  her  doll  out  to 
ride,  and  then  dropped  that  unfortunate  young  lady  from 
the  carriage  window  into  the  mud  ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes ! ’ said  Hulda,  ‘ indeed  I have  ! And  are  you 
the  nice  gentleman  that  picked  her  up  for  me,  sir?’ 

‘ I had  the  pleasure  of  picking  her  up  for  you.  Whe- 
ther I am  nice  or  not  you  seem  to  be  a little  doubtful.’ 

‘01  remember  all  about  it ! ’ said  the  child,  sitting  up 
now  with  a pleased  and  interested  look.  ‘ I haven’t  thought 
of  it  in  a great  while.  I was  so  glad  dolly’s  face  was  n’t 
clear  down  in  the  mud — and  oh  the  mud  was  so  thick! 
And  her  dress  was  all  black  in  front— do  you  remember  ? ’ 

‘ No,  I remember  nothing  about  her  dress.’ 

‘ Don’t  you  ? ’ said  Hulda,  ‘ well  I remember  perfectly 
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well.  And  don’t  you  remember  sir  bow  tbe  other  gentle- 
man laughed  because  I loved  my  doll  so  much  ? ’ 

4 Nay  I think  that  was  not  the  reason  he  laughed.’ 

4 O yes  it  must  have  been/  said  Hulda,  4 because  you 
know  there  was  nothing  else  to  laugh  at.  But  mayn’t  I go 
now,  sir  ? I want  to  speak  to  Alie.’ 

4 1 don’t  think  she  wants  you  half  so  much  as  I do.  How 
many  new  dolls  have  you  had  since  then,  Hulda  ? ’ 

4 O I haven’t  had  any/  said  she  smiling.  4 I’ve  got  the 
same  one  yet  ? 

4 You  must  be  a careful  little  body/  said  her  friend. 

4 Yes  I suppose  I am/  said  Hulda  folding  her  hands 
with  a grave  air,  as  if  she  had  been  about  fifty ; 4 but  then 
I don’t  play  with  dolls  now  much — I haven’t  much  time.’ 

4 Does  Miss  Rosalie  keep  you  so  busy  ? I should  hardly 
have  thought  that.’ 

40  no,  sir,  that  isn’t  the  reason — she’d  let  me  play  a 
great  deal.  But  then/  said  Hulda,  looking  off  with  a con- 
templative face,  4 I’d  rather  talk  to  her.  Thornton  always  goes 
out,  you  know,  and  so  she’d  be  all  alone  if  it  wasn’t  for  me.’ 

A shade  of  very  deep  displeasure  crossed  the  gentleman’s 
face  while  she  spoke ; but  happily  absorbed  in  swinging  her 
little  feet  and  watching  the  shadows  that  flickered  up  and 
down  the  wall,  Hulda  saw  it  not.  Neither  did  Rosalie, 
whose  eyes  were  yet  shielded  by  her  hand.  But  old  know- 
ledge of  the  face  and  character  supplied  the  want  of  sight, — 
her  hand  was  taken  down  and  she  turned  and  spoke, 

4 What  did  you  want  of  me,  Hulda  ? ’ 

4 O — only  about  the  cake  for  tea/  said  Hulda  twisting 
herself  round.  4 Tom  didn’t  know  whether  you  wanted  him 
to  get  some  New-year  cookies.’ 

4 Send  for  what  you  like,  dear,  and  let  us  have  tea  at  once.’ 

And  Hulda  went, — wondering  very  much  at  the  kiss 
with  which  Mr.  Raynor  had  released  her ; it  was  such  a 
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strange  kiss— she  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  Only 
it  seemed  to  Hulda  as  if  for  some  reason  or  other  the  strange 
gentleman  liked  her ; and  she  began  to  like  him  in  return 
very  much. 

He  came  and  stood  before  the  fire  as  she  left  the  room, 
with  a look  that  said  his  uppermost  thoughts  were  not  such 
as  could  be  spoken  nor  yet  easily  put  aside. 

4 You  were  expected  earlier  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Raynor/ 
said  Rosalie,  as  if  she  had  a mind  they  should  at  least  not 
be  dwelt  upon. 

*4  Yes,  much  earlier/  he  said  sitting  down  by  her.  4 But 
I am  not  accustomed  to  hear  4 Mr.  Raynor  ’ from  your  lips, 
Miss  Rosalie, — before  I went  away  it  was  Mr.  Henry.’ 

4 O that  was  to  distinguish  you  from  Mr.  Penn/  she 
said  with  a little  flush  that  came  somewhat  unwittingly. 

4 And  you  do  not  mean  to  distinguish  me  any  more  ? ’ 

She  did  not  look  to  see  what  he  meant — the  colour  that 
came  over  her  face  seemed  to  say  she  would  rather  not 
know  ; it  was  more  of  distress  than  embarrassment ; and 
she  went  on  somewhat  hastily,  as  if  her  object  were  but  to 
talk — not  to  say  any  particular  thing. 

4 My  help  is  hardly  needed  to  distinguish  people  that 
have  lived  so  long  abroad, — that  is  enough  in  this  age  of 
the  world.  But  how  grieved  Mrs.  Raynor  will  be  that  she 
has  lost  the  first  minutes  of  your  arrival  ! She  is  quite 
well — I can  tell  you  that.  I saw  her  only  this  morning, 
and  she  left  town  at  four  o’clock.’ 

4 So  I found  out  when  I reached  the  house  ; and  my  next 
move  was  to  seek  some  way  of  following  her  to-night,  but 
it  was  too  late.’ 

4 She  has  wished  for  you  so  earnestly  ! I think  it  was 
as  much  as  even  she  could  do  to  be  patient.’ 

4 I am  sure  it  was  more  than  I could  do/  said  the  young 
man ; who  was  apparently  carrying  on  some  under  current 
of  scrutiny  or  cogitation,  and  waiting  for  another  look, 
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which  he  could  not  get.  4 My  passage  home  was  made  in 
four  different  ships,  and  I left  all  my  patience  in  the  first.’ 

4 Four  different  ships  ! Then  you  really  did  see  some  of 
the  fighting  that  she  feared  so  much  ? ’ 

4 I really  did  see  and  hear  a good  deal  of  it — felt  a little 
too.  When  we  were  two  days  out  from  Bordeaux,’  he  con- 
tinued with  no  reply  to  her  enquiring  look,  4 a British  letter - 
of-marque  fell  in  with  us  and  took  possession  after  we  had 
run  as  hard  as  we  could  for  eleven  hours.  Part  of  the  men 
were  left  on  board  and  the  ship  ordered  for  England ; while 
I had  the  honour  of  being  cared  for — or  I should  say  not 
cared  for — -in  the  brig.  Then  came  up  the  Paul  Jones,  one 
of  our  privateers,  took  the  brig  and  burnt  her,  and  brought 
me  home.’ 

6 Unhurt  through  it  all?’ 

4 Except  a very  trifling  wound  from  a splinter.’ 

She  looked  up  then — one  quick,  earnest  look, — and 
Mr.  Raynor’s  smile  said  that  he  had  got  just  what  he  wanted. 

4 I must  go  now,’  he  said  quietly.  4 Some  business 
matters  need  attention,  and  there  will  be  scant  time  to  do 
anything  in  the  morning.  May  I tell  my  mother  that  you 
are  well?  I hardly  dare  venture  upon  that  unauthorized 
assertion.’ 

4 O yes — I am  quite  well,— and  give  her  my  love,  Mr. 
Raynor.’ 

4 If  I can  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  it.’ 

4 Good  evening,’  said  a third  party  who  had  entered  the 
room.  4 Have  I the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Raynor  ? ’ 

4 I am  not  sure  sir,’  was  the  somewhat  grave  reply, 
though  accompanied  with  a not  uncordial  shake  of  the  hand. 
4 But  good  evening  Mr.  Clyde — or  I should  rather  say,  how 
do  you  do,  after  so  long  a break  in  our  intercourse.’ 

How  well  Thornton  felt  that  whatever*  cordiality  there 
might  be  in  the  salutation  was  for  Rosalie’s  brother— not 
for  him.  Certainly  his  own  greeting  had  been  cold  enough. 
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‘ Tea’s  ready,’  said  Hulda,  suddenly  adding  her  little 
person  to  the  group, — ‘ won’t  you  come  ? 0 Thornton  ! — 

have  you  come  home  to  tea  ?—  how  pleasant  that  will  he  ! — 
there’ll  be  four  of  us  !’ 

Poor  little  Hulda ! she  might  have  said  anything  else, 
her  brother  thought,  with  better  effect.  His  cheek  flushed 
with  displeasure  and  mortification,  and  there  was  a minute 
of  awkward  silence.  Then  Rosalie  came  to  his  side,  and 
linking  her  arm  in  his — caressingly,  as  he  felt — she  said, 

‘ Thornton,  cannot  you  persuade  Mr.  Raynor  to  drink 
tea  with  us  instead  of  going  home  to  take  it  alone  ?’ 

Thornton  felt  that  she  stood  by  him,  whoever  else  did 
not ; and  with  a blessing  in  his  heart  that  his  lips  did  not 
speak,  he  gave  the  invitation — as  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing else  that  she  had  asked  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Raynor  looked  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  they  stood 
there,  and  though  something  of  the  shade  which  Hulda  had 
before  called  forth  came  back,  yet  his  face  unbent,  and  in 
his  answer  there  was  no  disturbing  element  unless  a touch 
of  quiet  amusement. 

‘ I cannot  refuse  to  stay  at  your  request  Mr.  Clyde,  for  I 
know  you  came  because  you  thought  I was  here.’ 

And  Thornton  wondered  whether  his  guest  had  lately 
studied  witchcraft.  It  was  odd  too,  but  he  would  have 
given  anything  if  Mr.  Raynor  had  made  himself  less  abso- 
lutely pleasant  and  agreeable  for  the  next  hour.  In  a half- 
vexed  half-soothed  state  Thornton  remained  during  tea ; 
but  when  Mr.  Raynor  had  gone  and  both  his  sisters  were 
upstairs,  vexation  soon  got  the  upper-hand. 

6 Where  is  Hulda?’  he  said  when  Rosalie  came  down. 

‘ In  bed.’ 

6 Well  that  is  a comfort.  I do  wish  you  would  teach  her 
to  hold  her  tongue.  Her  way  of  saying  things  is  perfectly 
spiteful.’ 
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If  it  is  spiteful  to  be  glad  to  have  you  at  home,’  said 
his  sister  as  she  took  a low  seat  by  him,  4 you  must  bestow 
that  epithet  on  me  too  ?’ 

4 Nonsense  — glad  indeed!  What  do  you  suppose  she 
cares  ? As  if  it  was  not  enough  to  find  disagreeable  company 
at  home,  without  having  all  one’s  actions  submitted  to  their 
approval.’ 

4 But,’  said  Rosalie  with  a little  hesitation,  4 it  does  not 
matter  what  is  done  with  the  actions  that  oneself  approves, 
• — and  the  others  can  rarely  be  kept  secret.’ 

4 I presume  not  — so  long  as  one  has  two  sharp-eyed 
sisters,’  said  Thornton  as  he  rose  up  and  quitted  the  room. 
And  the  house- door’s  clang  immediately  followed. 

Had  she  done  wrong  to  say  that  ? had  she  gone  too  far  ? 
She  did  not  know — she  could  not  resolve.  Between  the  fear 
of  displeasing  him,  of  weakening  her  influence,  and  the  earnest 
desire  to  speak  a word  for  the  truth  whenever  it  might  be 
spoken,  Rosalie  was  often  at  a loss ; and  the  eyes  whose 
keenness  he  condemned  had  wept  many  tears  before  Thorn- 
ton had  gone  far  in  his  anger.  On  the  whole  the  evening 
had  been  a sorrowful  one.  She  had  in  a measure  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  old  grievous  things,  but  she  felt  now  as  if  more 
were  coming  upon  her, — a sort  of  undefined  perception  that 
her  own  trials  were  getting  entwined  with  those  of  other 
people.  But  one  thing  seemed  clear,  and  that  was  her 
duty.  She  thought  long  and  earnestly  of  those  words 
of  Rutherford,  44  It  is  possible  your  success  answer  not  your 
desire  in  this  worthy  cause  : what  then  ? Duties  are  ours, 
events  are  the  Lord’s.”  And  striving  to  let  her  will  as  her 
hope,  rest  there,  sleep  had  passed  its  quieting  hand  over  her 
face  long  before  her  brother  returned  and  came  softly  in  to 
look  at  her.  He  had J taken  a great  habit  of  doing  this, 
of  late. 


( To  be  continued .) 
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S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Dr.  Watts  in  his  “Improvement  of  the  Mind,”  and 
after  him  Todd  and  other  guides  to  Parnassus,  have  advised 
the  student  to  procure  a copy  for  himself  of  any  book  which 
he  intends  to  master,  and  then  he  may  freely  write  his  own 
remarks  on  the  blank  spaces  as  he  proceeds  with  its  perusal. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan  is  admirably 
calculated  to  keep  alive  the  attention,  and  by  making  the 
reader  more  vigilant  at  the  moment,  it  aids  his  remembrance 
afterwards.  Robert  Southey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
many  others,  have  acted  more  or  less  on  this  system,  and  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  their  annotated  copies  have  now  the 
advantage  of  studying  great  authors  in  the  most  gifted 
society.  But  perhaps  no  recent  scholar  has  carried  out  this 
practice  of  reading  pen  in  hand  more  systematically  than 
Coleridge,  and  several  volumes  have  already  been  filled  from 
his  manuscript  criticisms  on  divines  and  philosophers.  The 
following  specimens  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 
They  are  written  on  the  margin  of  a copy  of  Stillingfleet’s 
“ Origines  Sacrse,”  (fourth  edition)  and  they  give  a good 
notion  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  annotator  canvassed 
the  arguments  and  facts  of  his  author. 

Should  any  of  our  younger  readers  be  induced  to  try 
this  method,  our  advice  would  be  : 1.  Be  sure  that  the 
book  is  your  own.  2.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  becoming  a 
mere  carping  and  fault-finding  critic,  it  will  be  well  to  point 
out  the  beauties  which  you  detect,  as  well  as  the  blemishes. 
3.  According  to  the  subject  of  the  work  in  hand  you  will 
find  it  an  interesting  and  improving  exercise  to  make  the 
margin  a repository  of  illustrative  materials.  For  example  : 
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with  a poet  or  essayist  you  may  mark  any  literary  parallels 
which  occur  to  your  memory  ; or  with  a historian  you  may 
supply  any  correction  or  completion  of  his  narrative  which 
further  researches  have  brought  to  light. 

The  reader  will  soon  see,  that  few  authors  afford  fairer 
scope  for  such  comments  than  Coleridge  himself. 

Stillingfleet,  after  quoting  a passage  from  Tertullian’s 
“ Apology,”  says,  “ In  these  very  daring  words,  we  see  how 
the  Christians  appealed  to  their  senses  even  with  the  hazard 
of  their  own  lives,  that  they  would  make  even  Aesculapius 
himself  confess  what  he  was  and  by  whose  power  all  the 
cures  were  wrought  upon  the  dreamers  in  his  temples.” 

I ask  any  and  every  modern  rational  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  school  of  Tillotson  and  Paley,  does  he  believe  that  every  statue 
of  Esculapius  had  an  inspiring  devil  ? And  if  he  says,  “ No  \ tf  what  does 
he  think  of  Tertullian  ? And  yet,  if  such  a passage  had  been  found  in 
St.  Paul ! “ Yes,”  he  would  reply  — “ but  the  doctrines,  the  occasion, ” 

&c.  Well ! this  is  just  what  I say,  with  Bishop  Hall,  that  to  us  the 
doctrine  must  prove  the  miracle,  not  the  miracle  the  doctrine. — S.  T.  C. 

“ Lactantius  excellently  manifests  that  philosophy  could 
never  do  so  much  good  in  the  world  as  Christianity  did, 
because  that  was  not  suited  at  all  to  common  capacities, 
and  did  require  so  much  skill  in  the  arts  to  prepare  men  for 
it,  which  it  is  impossible  all  should  be  well  skilled  in, 
which  yet  are  as  capable  of  being  happy,  as  any  others  are. 
And  how  inefficacious  the  precepts  of  philosophy  were, 
appears  by  the  philosophers  themselves,  who  were  far  from 
having  command  by  them  over  their  masterless  passions, 
and  were  fain  sometimes  to  confess  that  nature  was  too 
headstrong  to  be  kept  in  by  such  weak  reins  as  the  precepts 
of  philosophy  were.” — Stillingfleet,  p.  329. 

Cannot  the  philosophers  quote  as  many  instances  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  men  -who  did  not  make  plebeian  sects  ? And  are  not  the 
lives  of  nominal  Christians  as  offensive  to  Christianity  as  those  of  nominal 
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philosophers  to  philosophy  ? And  is  not  the  number  in  each  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  professors  ? Nay ! are  there  not  more  bad  Christians  in 
proportion  ? Why  ? Because  the  very  habits  of  speculation  remove  men 
farther  from  temptation  or  disarm  it.  This  is  not  meant  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  philosophy  agiinst  Christianity ; but  to  overthrow  its  dan- 
gerous enemy,  false  reasoning  in  its  favour.  And  why  is  philosophy  for 
ever  to  be  set  up  as  the  rival,  rather  than  the  friend  and  natural  com- 
panion of  Christianity  ? What  is  Christianity  but  a divine  and  pre- 
eminent philosophy  ? — a stream  in  whose  depths  the  elephant  must  swim , 
and  in  whose  practical  and  saving  truths  the  lamb  may  ford  ? Besides, 
who  shall  dare  say  of  yon  river,  Such  and  such  a wave  came  from  such  a 
fountain  ? What  scholar  (and  by  scholars  the  vulgar  are  taught)  shall 
say, — Such  a conviction,  such  a moral  feeling,  I received  from  St.  John ; 
such  and  such  from  Seneca  or  Epictetus  ? — S.  T.  C. 

“ It  was  well  and  truly  said  of  Plato,  in  his  ‘ Timaeus,’ 
that  the  goodness  of  God  was  the  cause  of  the  production  of 
the  world ; from  which  speech  the  more  modern  Platonists 
gather  a necessity  of  the  world’s  eternity ; for  from  hence 
they  infer,  that  since  God  was  always  good,  he  must  al- 
ways have  an  object  to  exercise  his  goodness  upon ; as  the 
sun  disperseth  his  light  as  soon  as  he  is  himself.  True, 
were  God  of  the  nature  of  the  sun  it  would  be  so  with  him ; 
or  were  the  sun  of  the  nature  of  God,  it  would  not  be  so 
with  it.  But  there  is  this  vast  difference  between  them, 
that  though  God  be  essentially  and  necessarily  good,  yet  the 
communications  of  this  goodness  are  the  effect  of  his  will, 
and  not  merely  of  his  nature ; for  were  not  the  act  of  bene- 
ficence and  goodness  in  God  the  free  acts  of  his  will,  man 
must  be  made  as  happy  as  he  was  capable  of  being,  not  only 
upon  his  first  existence  in  the  world,  but  as  long  as  it  should 
continue,  by  mere  necessity  of  nature,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  will  or  the  actions  of  men.”— P.  438. 

Well ! but  is  not  the  will  of  God  identical  with  his  nature  ? Is  it  not 
naturally  good  or  beneficent  ? Is  there  in  eternity  a distinguishable 
moment,  that  one  moment  should  possibly  be  preferred  to  another  ? And 
where  is  the  danger  to  religion,  if  we  make  preservation  a perpetual 
creation  and  interpret  the  first  words  of  Genesis  as  we  must  do  (if  not 
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Socinian)  the  first  words  of  St.  John.  From  all  eternity  God  created  the 
universe,'  and  the  earth  became  waste  and  void,  &c.  It  might  have  been 
a comet- — it  might  have  been,  as  to  its  whole  surface,  ruined  by  a comet. 
It  is  a rule  of  infinite  importance  that  the  Scriptures  always  speak  not  ad 
rem  in  seipsd,  sed  quoad  hominem.  It  is  a moral  and  religious,  not  a 
physical  revelation,  and  in  order  to  render  us  good  moral  agents,  not 
accurate  natural  speculators,  to  make  us  know  ourselves  and  our  relations, 
both  present  and  future,  not  to  make  us  knowing  in  nature — without 
industry  or  intellectual  exercitation. — S*  T.  C. 

“ And  so  Claudian,  who  largely  reasons  the  ease  on  both 
sides,  for  Providence  and  against  it,  at  last  tells  us  what 
it  was  which  was  the  main  cause  of  his  doubts,  viz. — the 
long  impunity  of  Rufinus  : — 

Abstulit  hunc  tandem  Rufini  poena  tumultum, 

Absolvitque  Deos. 

Rufinus’  death  doth  clear  the  gods  and  set 
My  mind  at  ease.” — P.  521. 

More  than  all,  I admire  th c force  and  elegance  of  the  Bishop’s  trans- 
lations. He  would  have  been  a dead  hand  at  a travesty  ! — S.  T.  C. 

“ Many  causes  concurred  to  the  making  of  this  Deluge  ; 
fir&t,  the  air  was  condensed  into  clouds.” — P.  543. 

Excellent  chemist!  If  he  can  turn  air  into  water,  why  not  rather 
turn  earth  ? It  is  nearer  at  hand. — S.  T.  C. 

“1  do  not  find,  saith  he  (Sir  W.  Raleigh),  that  the 
highest  (mountain)  exceeds  thirty  miles  in  height.” — P.  544. 

Thirty  miles  ! Was  the  man  mad?  The  highest  point  of  the  Andes 
is  not  four.  Sir  W.  R.  must  have  confounded  the  height  of  a mountain 
with  the  length  of  a main  road  up  to  its  summit.  Thus  Etna  is  about 
two  miles  high — the  road  from  its  basis  to  the  crater  about  thirty-five.  — 
S.  T.  C. 

“ So  that  if  we  take  a perch  to  contain  ten  Hebrew 
cubits — the  whole  capacity  of  the  Ark  will  be  450  cubical 
perches.” — Stillingfleet,  552. 

I have  seen  many  calculations  of  the  capacity  of  the  Ark,  but  none  as 
to  its  tonnage  and  burthen.  A sh;p  may  contain  some  million  pounds  of 
quicksilver, — can  it  carry  as  much  ? — S.  T.  C. 

R. 


THE  POLAR  BEAR. 

( Thalassarctos  maritimus .*) 

Notwithstanding  ice  and  snow,  and  the  darkness  of  a 
nine  months’  winter,  the  Arctic  regions  are  tenanted  by 
several  mammalia.  Some  of  these  are  constant  residents, 
the  rest  are  migratory  visitors.  Of  the  former  division,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  formidable, 
is  the  Polar  Bear, — a creature  between  eight  and  nine  feet 
in  length,  which,  shuffling  along  the  snow  at  a very  quick 
pace,  and  being  an  excellent  swimmer  besides,  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  dread.  The  large  wide  head  and  fearfully  armed 
jaws  are  united  by  a strong  neck  to  powerful  shoulders, 
from  which  spring  the  thick  and  muscular  fore-legs.  The 
paws,  both  of  the  fore  and  of  the  hind  feet,  are  broad  and 
admirably  adapted,  with  their  long  hairy  covering,  to  keep 
the  polar  bear  from  sinking  in  the  snow.  Although  the 
creature  has  an  appearance  of  clumsiness,  it  is  the  reverse  of 
inactive.  Every  one  who  knows  the  boundless  spaces  it  has 
to  traverse,  when  in  a state  of  liberty  and  the  “monarch  of 
all  it  surveys,”  cannot  but  pity  it  as  a prisoner  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  where  a tolerably  capacious  den,  supplied  with  a bath 
of  water  of  very  limited  dimensions,  affords  the  restless 
creature  less  liberty  than  a squirrel  has  in  its  round-about, 
or  a poor  lark  in  its  cage. 

Voyagers  to  the  Arctic  regions  describe  it  as  wandering 
over  the  fields  of  ice,  mounting  the  hummocks  and  looking 
around  for  prey.  With  outstretched  head,  its  little,  but 
keen  eye  directed  to  the  various  points  of  a wide  horizon, 
the  polar  bear  looks  out  for  seals ; or  scents  with  its  quick 
* QzXxcriroi)  sea;  agxros,  bear. 
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nostrils  the  luscious  smell  of  some  stinking  whale-blubber 
or  half-putrid  whale-flesh.  Dr.  Scoresby  relates  * that  a 
piece  of  the  kreng  of  a whale  thrown  into  the  fire  drew  a 
bear  to  a ship  from  the  distance  of  miles.  Captain  Beechey 
mentions,  that  his  party  in  1818,  as  they  were  off  the  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  by  setting  on  fire  some  fat  of  the  walrus,  soon 
attracted  a bear  to  their  close  vicinity.  This  polar  Bruin 
was  evidently  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  masts,  and  when 
approaching,  occasionally  hesitated  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  turn  round  and  be  off.  So  agreeable  a smell  as  burning 
walrus -fat  dispelled  all  distrust,  and  brought  him  within 
musket-shot.  On  receiving  the  first  ball,  he  sprang  round, 
growled  terrifically,  and  half  raised  himself  on  his  hind-legs, 
as  if  expecting  to  seize  the  object  which  had  caused  so  much 
pain ; woe  to  any  one  who  had  at  that  moment  been  within 
reach  of  his  merciless  paws  ! Although  a second  and  third 
ball  laid  him  writhing  on  the  ice,  he  was  not  mastered ; and  on 
the  butt  end  of  a musket  directed  at  his  head  breaking  short 
off,  the  bear  quickly  seized  the  thigh  of  his  assailant,  and, 
but  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  two  or  three  of  his  ship- 
mates, the  man  would  have  been  seriously  injured.  In  these 
very  seas — nearly  fifty  years  before — the  hero  of  Trafalgar 
encountered  this  Arctic  tyrant,  and,  when  missed  from  his 
ship,  was  discovered  with  two  comrades  attacking  a large  spe- 
cimen, separated  from  them  by  a chasm  in  the  ice.  On  being 
reprimanded  by  his  captain  for  his  foolhardiness,  “ Sir,” 
said  the.  young  middy,  pouting  his  lips,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  excited,  “ I wished  to  kill  the  bear  that  I might  carry 
the  skin  to  my  father.” 

Barentz,  in  his  celebrated  voyage  in  1595,  had  two  of  his 
men  killed  by  “ a great  leane  white  beare.”  In  these  early 
days,  so  unused  were  polar  bears  to  man,  that  though  thirty 
of  their  comrades  attempted  a rescue,  the  prey  was  not 
* Account  of  Arctic  Regions,  I.  517. 
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abandoned.  The  purser,  “ stepping  somewhat  farther  for- 
ward, and  seeing  the  beare  to  be  within  the  length  of  a 
shot,  presently  levelled  his  peece,  and  discharging  it  at  the 
beare,  shot  her  into  the  head,  betweene  both  the  eyes,  and 
yet  shee  held  the  man  still  fast  by  the  necke,  and  lifted  up 
her  head  with  the  man  in  her  mouth,  but  shee  beganne 
somewhat  to  stagger ; wherewith  the  purser  and  a Scotch- 
man drew  out  their  courtlaxes  (cutlasses),  and  stroke  at  her 
so  hard,  that  their  courtlaxes  burst,  and  yet  shee  would  not 
leave  the  man.  At  last  Wm,  Geysen  went  to  them,  and 
with  all  his  might  stroke  the  beare  upon  the  snowt  with  his 
peece,  at  which  time  the  beare  fell  to  the  ground,  making  a 
great  noyse,  and  Wm.  Geysen  leaping  upon  her  cut  her 
throat.  The  7th  of  September  wee  buried  the  dead  bodyes 
of  our  men  in  the  States  Island,  and  having  fleaed  the  beare, 
carryed  her  skinne  to  Amsterdam.” 

This  is  about  the  earliest  record  of  an  encounter  with 
this  formidable  creature ; sailors  now  find  that  they  can  be 
attacked  with  most  advantage  in  the  water.  When  in  this 
element,  they  try  to  escape  by  swimming  to  the  ice,  and 
when  the  ice  is  in  the  form  of  loose  and  detached  small  floes, 
Dr.  Sutherland  has  seen  them  dive  underneath,  and  appear 
on  the  opposite  side.  Scoresby  records,  that  when  shot  at 
a distance,  and  able  to  escape,  the  bear  has  been  observed 
to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  a hummock,  and,  as  if  aware  of 
the  styptical  effect  of  cold,  apply  snow  to  the  wound. 

In  common  with  nearly  every  animal,  this  huge  despot 
of  the  North  is  strongly  attached  to  its  young.  Captain 
Inglefield,  on  his  return  home  from  Baffin’s  Bay  in  1852, 
pursued  three  bears,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get  a supply  of 
fresh  meat  for  his  Esquimaux  dogs.  The  trio  were  evi- 
dently a mother  and  twins.  The  captain  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  cubs  alive  as  trophies,  and  was  cautious  in  shoot- 
ing at  the  mother.  All  three  fell,  and  were  brought  on 
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board  the  “ Isabel.”  He  records  that  it  was  quite  heart- 
rending to  see  the  affection  that  existed  between  them. 
When  the  cubs  saw  their  mother  was  wounded,  they  com- 
menced licking  her  wounds,  regardless  of  their  own  suffer- 
ings. At  length  the  mother  began  to  eat  the  snow,  a sure 
sign  that  she  was  mortally  wounded.  “ Even  then  her  care 
for  the  cubs  did  not  cease,  as  she  kept  continually  turning 
her  head  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  though  roaring  with 
pain,  she  seemed  to  warn  them  to  escape  if  possible.  Their 
attachment  was  as  great  as  hers,  and  I was  thus  obliged  to 
destroy  them  all.  It  went  much  against  my  feelings,  but  the 
memory  of  my  starving  dogs  reconciled  me  to  the  necessity.” 

The  female  bear  when  pursued  carries  or  pushes  her  cubs 
forwards,  and  the  little  creatures  are  described  as  placing 
themselves  across  her  path  to  be  shoved  forwards.  Scoresby 
mentions  an  instance  where,  when  projected  some  yards  in 
advance,  the  cubs  ran  on  until  she  overtook  them,  when 
they  alternately  adjusted  themselves  for  a second  throw. 

It  is  chiefly  on  the  seal  that  this  bear  feeds,  and  it  displays 
great  cunning  in  catching  them  as  they  sleep  on  the  ice,  or 
come  to  the  holes  in  the  ice  to  breathe,  when  it  destroys 
them  with  one  blow  of  its  formidable  and  heavy  paw.  For 
its  mode  of  getting  the  walrus  we  refer  the  reader  to 
“ Excelsior,”  vol.  i.  p.  37.  Notwithstanding  his  strength 
and  ferocity,  the  Esquimaux  frequently  kill  the  polar  bear, 
as  they  esteem  its  flesh  and  fat,  and  highly  prize  its  skin. 
The  flesh  is  not  so  prized  by  Saxons,  whether  they  be 
European  or  American.  Dr.  Kane’s  opinion  would  differ  but 
little  from  that  of  Arctic  voyagers,  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  surgeon  to  the  “ Grinnell  Expedition  ” in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  thus  characterises  its  flesh:  “Bear  is  strong, 
very  strong,  and  withal  most  capricious  meat ; you  cannot 
tell  where  to  find  him.  One  day  he  is  quite  beefy  and 
bearable ; another,  hircine,  hippuric,  and  detestable.” 
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It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Captain  Parry  * regards  the 
flesh  of  the  polar  bear  to  be  as  wholesome  as  any  other, 
though  not  quite  so  palatable.  His  men  suffered  from 
indigestion  after  eating  it ; but  this  he  attributes  to  the 
quantity,  and  not  to  the  quality,  of  the  meat  they  had  eaten. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  liver  is  highly 
deleterious.  Some  of  the  sailors  of  Barentz  who  made  a 
meal  of  it  were  very  sick,  “ and  we  verily  thought  we 
should  have  lost  them,  for  all  their  skins  came  off  from  the 
foot  to  the  head.” 

The  skin  of  the  bear  is  covered  with  long  yellowish  white 
hair,  which  is  very  close,  and  forms  a wonderful  defence 
against  the  cold,  and  against  the  tusks  of  the  animals  on 
which  it  feeds.  We  heard  of  another  use  of  this  hair  from 
an  officer  on  one  of  the  late  Arctic  searching  expeditions. 
A bear  was  seen  to  come  down  a tolerably  high  and  steep 
declivity  by  sliding  down  on  its  hinder  quarters,  in  an 
attitude  known,  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  British  Islands, 
by  the  expressive  name  of  “ katy-hunkers the  shaggy 
hair  with  which  it  was  covered  serving  like  a thick  mat  to 
protect  the  creature  from  injury.  The  Esquimaux  prepare 
the  skin  sometimes  without  ripping  it  up,  and  turning  the 
hairy  side  inward,  a warm  sack-like  bed  is  formed,  into 
which  they  creep,  and  lie  very  comfortably.  Otho  Fabricius, 
in  his  “Fauna  Groenlandica”  (p.  24),  informs  us  that  the 
tendons  are  converted  into  sewing  threads.  The  female 
bear  has  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three,  cubs  at  a time. 
They  are  born  in  the  winter,  and  the  mother  generally  digs 
for  them  and  for  herself  a snug  nestling-place  in  the  snow. 
The  males  in  the  winter  time  leave  the  coast,  and  go  out  on 
the  ice-fields,  to  the  edge  of  the  open  water,  after  seals. 

A.  W. 

* Attempt  to  Reach  the  North  Pole,  p.  115. 
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Mark  well  the  tiny  voice, — the  plump,  spread  arms, — 
The  artless  smile, — the  little  sprawling  feet, — 

And  the  fond  mother  gazing  on  its  charms, 

Breathing  her  heart  in  music  low  and  sweet. 

They  make  a picture.  See!  that  motion  fleet 
From  life’s  exuberance,  which  now  alarms 
The  youthful  matron ; — now  his  little  throat 
Croweth  like  chanticleer  for  very  glee. 

Tell  me,  thou  sweet  musician,  how  thy  note 
Moves  so  the  heart  ? Is  it  that  there’s  in  thee  — 

As  nearer  God,  arrived  so  recently — 

A spiritual  joy  more  bright,  and  pure,  and  free 
From  taint  of  human  sorrow  than  the  lot 
Of  manhood  knows,  after  his  infancy  ? M.  B. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Years  glide  away : the  tiny  form  expands, 

So  helpless  once,  into  a blooming  child, 

Frisky,  robust,  who  rushing  from  the  hands 
Of  his  fond  mother,  meditates  a wild 
Escape  to  freedom  from  these  loving  bands, 

And  screams  with  laughter  as  at  last  he  stands 
Caught  in  his  flight,  casting  his  eye  behind 
Half-breathless  on  the  cheated,  well-loved  foe. 

Ah  ! to  her  heart  its  easy  way  doth  find 
That  laugh,  like  music,  beautiful  and  low. 

Now,  with  an  effort,  she  restrains  the  flow 
Of  her  too  yielding  love,  trusting  to  blind 
The  dear  rebellious  darling,  with  a show 
Of  terrors  that,  alas  ! he  knows  are  wind. 


M.  B. 
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Tin  ( continued ). 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  county  of  Cornwall  is 
more  remarkable  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  for  the 
production  of  tin.  In  1711,  however,  this  metal  was  dis- 
covered at  Banca,  an  island  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  since  that  period  in  Malacca  and  Siam.  In 
Bohemia  tin  was  worked  in  the  year  1241.  It  was  found  in 
Germany  by  a certain  Cornishman,  who,  having  committed  a 
murder,  sought  refuge  for  his  crime  amongst  the  hills  of  that 
country  5 and  recently  tin  has  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

The  production  of  tin  in  our  own  island  is  more  imme- 
diately the  subject  of  our  consideration.  This  metal  is  found 
in  nature  as  oxide  of  tin  and  sulphuret  of  tin.  It  is  some- 
times combined  with  other  metals,  as  with  copper, — in  a 
mineral  known  as  bell-metal  ore, — with  bismuth,  and  with 
wolfram,  or  the  tungstate  of  iron.  The  processes  by  which 
the  tin  is  purified  from  these  metals  are  tedious  and  expen- 
sive, but  many  of  them  display,  ill  a marked  manner,  the 
value  of  chemical  science  in  our  metallurgical  operations. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  tin  is  found  in  the  debris  of 
the  primary  mountains  which  have  been  worn  down  by  dis- 
integrating forces,  extending  over  long  periods  of  geological 
time.  The  native  condition  of  tin,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  metals,  is  a crystalline  formation  occurring  in  fissures, 
forming  mineral  veins  or  lodes.  The  term  vein  of  ore  leads 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  our  mining  districts  to  form 
an  idea,  derived  from  the  vein  in  the  body  of  an  animal, 
that  it  is  a pipe  extending  through  the  rocks : this  is  an 
error  which  it  is  important  to  correct. 
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h Let  the  reader  sup- 


Jjjpi  convulsion  the  rocks 


We  have  sections  of  the 
rock  formations  pre- 


1 

sented  to  us  in  our 
JjpjS^*^  cliffs  ; and  here  we  fre- 


quently see,  as  is  shown 
in  the  figure  at  a a , a 


small  portion  of  the  fissure  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  rending  action ; this  great  crack  extending  inland  over 
many  miles  of  country,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  b. 
These  cracks  must  evidently  have  been  formed  while  yet 
the  rocks  were  under  water,  since  we  find  them  filled  in 
with  crystallised  flint  (quartz),  and  the  various  minerals, 
in  a state  which  proves  the  slow  formation  of  crystals 
from  water  in  which  the  metals  were  held  in  solution. 
By  the  mechanical  force  of  crystallisation  itself,  we  not 
unfrequently  find,  that  the  original  fissure,  being  filled  with 
crystallised  masses,  gives  rise  to  lateral  fissures,  which  are 
subsequently  filled  with  mineral  matter,  sometimes  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  original  vein,  but  frequently  of  a different 


description.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  shows  a 
piece  of  slate -rock  (the 


P clay -slate  or  kill  as  of 


JpA  Cornwall),  interpene- 
trated  with  veins  of  tin. 
The  line  ad  represents 
the  primary  formation, 
the  lines  b b b the  se- 


condary fissures  ; and  these,  by  the  force  they  exert,  so 
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far  disturb  the  original  condition  as  to  produce  a dislo- 
cation, or  fault , in  the  primary  lode,  as  shown  at  f.  Faults 
similar  in  character  to  this  occur  on  the  large  scale  in  nature, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a mineral  lode  is  sud- 
denly lost  by  some  great  disturbance  having  rended  the 
rocks  and  shifted  their  positions.  These  faults  are  pro- 
duced either  by  the  falling  down  of  a portion  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  or  by  the  force  due  to  the  protrusion  of  porphyritic 
matter  in  a state  of  fusion  through  the  superincumbent  mass. 
In  the  accompanying  woodcut  a!  a 
represents  the  mineral  lode,  which, 
as  originally  formed,  continued 
through  the  rock  along  the  dotted 
line.  The  igneous  rock,  which  has 
been  forced  upwards,  b b , has  so 
far  disturbed  the  country,  that  the 
lode  has  been  broken,  and  a portion 
moved  from  its  first  position.  These  c 
movements  may  take  place  in  different  directions  ; and  hence 
they  are  technically  called  slides  and  heaves , according  to 
the  character  and  direction  of  the  disturbance. 

Tin  occurs  invariably  in  connexion  with  the  oldest 
rocks.  The  granite  and  clay-slate  being  peculiarly  the  for- 
mations in  which  this  metal  occurs. 

A tin  lode  is  considered  worth  working  when  only  three 
inches  wide,  if  the  ore  is  good  ; and  in  the  district  of  St. 
Just,  near  the  Land’s  End,  even  smaller  veins  are  worked. 
From  this  small  size,  lodes  of  all  dimensions  are  found,  even 
to  the  width  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  tin  occurs  in  the  more  superficial  rocks  only  ; 
and  this  belief  has  been  strengthened,  from  the  fact  that  at 
a certain  depth,  varying  from  50  to  150  fathoms  from  the 
surface,  the  tin  disappears,  and  copper  ore  not  unfrequently 
takes  its  place.  Several  curious  instances  have  been  disco- 
vered within  a few  years  which  prove  the  extension  of  tin 
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to  a very  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface.  One 
curious  and  instructive  example  will  suffice.  Dolcoath  mine 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cornish  mines  now  at  work  ; at 
first,  more  than  a century  since,  she  produced  tin  in  great 
quantity  ; this  was  eventually  exhausted  ; copper  ore  was 
discovered,  and  for  a long  period  the  mine  yielded  an  abun- 
dance of  this  mineral.  At  length  the  lower  levels  of 
Dolcoath,  1500  feet  from  the  surface,  became  so  unproduc- 
tive, that  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  these  workings,  and 
for  many  years  the  metalliferous  ores  have  been  obtained 
from  much  shallower  workings,  the  water  being  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Decently  an  enterpris- 
ing manager, — or  mine-captain,  as  these  men  are  termed, — 
resolved  on  pumping  out  the  vast  accumulations  of  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  the  result  has  been,  the  dis- 
covery, beneath  the  copper  ore,  of  a lode  of  tin  of  immense 
size  and  of  superior  quality.  This  reappearance  of  tin  in  a 
lode  beneath  the  copper  is  a new  fact  which  militates  power- 
fully against  many  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  de- 
vised in  explanation  of  the  formation  of  mineral  veins. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  tin  ores  are  of  two 
kinds.  Tin  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  tin,  which  has  the 


following  composition: — 

Tin  

....25*5 

Iron  ...... 

..  ..13-0 

Copper. . . . 

..  ..31-0 

Sulphur  . . 

..  ..30-5 

100-0 

and  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  usually  combined  with  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  siliceous  matter. 

Tin,  in  its  dispersed  state,  is  either  met  with  in  a pul- 
verised sandy  form,  or  in  separate  stones,  called  shodes , a 
continued  course  of  such  stones  being  called  a stream , and, 
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when  very  productive,  a living  stream , or  beukeyl , which  is 
an  old  Cornish  term  having  that  signification.  This  pecu- 
liar figurative  language  pervades  the  vocabulary  of  the 
tinner  or  tin-miner : a stone  slightly  impregnated  with  tin 
is  said  to  b e just  alive ; and  that  which  contains  no  metal  is 
said  to  be  dead ; and  the  heaps  of  waste  accumulating  on  a 
mine  are  emphatically  called  deads . The  process  of  washing 
the  soil  to  separate  the  tin  from  the  valueless  mass  is  of  a 
very  primitive  character.  Experience  taught  the  early 
Britons  that,  by  gentle  motion  in  water,  the  heavier  par- 
ticles of  a mass  would  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter 
ones  would  either  be  carried  away  with  the  flowing  water, 
or  accumulate  on  the  surface,  from  which  they  could  easily 
be  removed.  The  practice  of  the  modern  tin-streamer  is 
precisely  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  A few  simple 
mechanical  contrivances  have  been  introduced  for  easily 
producing  motion  and  saving  labour.  Beyond  this  nothing 
has  been  done ; and  the  streamer  of  to-day  follows  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  ancient  British  miner,  who  sold  the 
products  of  his  labour  to  the  merchants  of  Tyre.  As  the 
more  improved  modes  of  dressing  tin  ore  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  copper  ores,  a description  of  them  is  reserved  for 
the  sections  which  will  be  devoted  to  copper-mining. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  intelligence  and  the  high 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  Cornish  miners  as  a 
class,  numerous  superstitions  still  prevail  amongst  them,  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  belief  in  the  divining-rod  and  its 
powers  to  indicate  the  presence  of  mineral  lodes  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  Virgula  divinatoria , or  divining  - rod,  should  be, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  a hazel  rod  of  one  year’s 
growth,  cut  so  as  to  form  a fork;  but  upon  occasions  when 
the  hazel  cannot  be  obtained,  the  young  branches  of  other 
trees  are  substituted.  The  manner  of  holding  the  rod  is 
important.  Each  limb  of  the  fork  is  grasped  firmly  in  the 
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hands,  and  the  smaller  ends  are  kept  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
while  the  end  from  which  the  branches  spring  is  at  an 
elevation  to  it  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  degrees.  With  the 
rod  thus  held,  the  diviner  moves  steadily  over  the  ground 
which  he  is  to  examine,  and  the  rod  is  expected  to  bend 
forcibly  downward  whenever  he  crosses  a mineral  vein. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
informed  by  some  very  intelligent  and  trustworthy  men,  that 
lodes  have,  to  their  certain  knowledge,  been  detected  im- 
mediately below  the  surface,  towards  which  the  rod  has 
been  seen  to  bend.  Believing  firmly — and  that,  too,  after 
having  many  times  witnessed  the  mysterious  phenomenon — 
that  the  result  with  the  divining-rod  is  invariably  due  to  the 
effort  of  the  will  upon  the  muscular  force,  and.  that  it  and 
table-turning  belong  to  the  same  class,  it  is  merely  men- 
tioned here  as  showing  one  peculiar  phase  of  the  character 
of  the  Cornish  miners. 

Their  perseverance  and  heroic  defiance  of  danger  is  a 
higher  and  a nobler  feature.  The  tin-mines — that  is,  such 
as  are  worked  upon  the  lodes  occurring  in  the  rocks  — are 
frequently  prosecuted  under  circumstances  of  extreme  peril. 
Near  the  Land’s  End,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  numerous 
tin-lodes  are  seen  cropping  out  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the 
noble  headlands  which  front  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  the  miner  has  followed;  and  on  and  onward  under 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  he  pursues  his  prize.  The 
heavy  breakers  which  lash  this  “ dark  Bolerium”  shore  roll 
to  and  fro  the  huge  granite  boulders  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  ; 
and  the  miner,  in  his  dark  level  below,  works  on  by  the 
light  of  his  solitary  candle  stuck  in  a lump  of  clay,  uncon- 
cerned amidst  a thunder  rolling  above  him,  at  which  the 
stoutest  heart  would  tremble.  The  veins  in  this  district 
spread  through  the  rocks  in  all  directions ; and  these  have 
been  followed  upioard  through  the  rock  by  the  miner,  until 
his  sharp -pointed  pick  has  knocked  a hole  in  the  very  bed  of 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  oozing  through  of  salt  water  gives 
the  miner  warning  of  his  imprudence,  and  he  coolly  goes  to 
work  and  stops  the  hole  which  he  has  made  with  some  clay 
and  oakum. 

In  some  rocks  which  are  left  bare  at  low  water  near 
Penzance  a multitude  of  small  veins  of  tin  ore  had  been 
discovered.  Upon  these  a few  persons  began  to  work,  but 
without  much  success.  About  half  a century  since  a man 
named  Thomas  Curtis,  a miner  of  Breage  near  Helston, 
determined  on  renewing  the  attempt  to  work  on  these  lodes. 
The  distance  of  the  shoal  of  rocks  from  the  neighbouring 
beach  at  high  water  is  about  700  feet ; and  this,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shallowness  of  the  beach,  is  not  materially 
lessened  at  low  water.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  covered 
about  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  at  spring -tides  the  depth 
of  water  on  it  is  nineteen  feet.  The  prevailing  winds  occa- 
sion a great  surf  here  even  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
the  sea  bursts  over  it  with  unrestrainable  violence. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  a working  miner  pro- 
posed to  overcome.  As  the  work  could  only  be  prosecuted 
during  the  time  that  the  rock  was  above  the  sea,  the  pro- 
gress was  naturally  slow.  He  had  to  form  an  excavation, 
and  after  each  tide  to  empty  it  of  water  before  he  could 
resume  his  work.  Eventually  a frame -work  of  boards  was 
fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  this  frame -work  being 
connected  with  pitch  and  oakum  until  it  was  water-tight, 
was  carried  up  to  a sufficient  height  above  the  highest  spring - 
tides.  To  support  this  boarded  turret, — which  was  twenty 
feet  high  above  the  rock,  and  two  feet  one  inch  square, — 
against  the  violence  of  the  surge,  eight  stout  bars  of  iron 
were  applied  in  an  inclined  direction  to  its  sides,  four  of 
them  below  and  four  of  an  extraordinary  length  and  thick- 
ness above.  A platform  was  formed  around  the  top  of  the 
turret,  and  on  this  was  placed  a windlass,  to  be  worked  by 
four  men.  Thus  in  very  midst  of  the  ocean  did  the  miners 
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descend  to  their  labours.  As  they  sunk  the  shaft,  they 
encountered  a new  difficulty.  The  waters  came  in  upon 
them  through  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  beneath  their  wooden 
protection,  and  the  rocks  themselves  were  so  broken,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  support  them  with  timber  bracings. 
Under  these  circumstances,  for  several  years  the  winter  was 
a period  of  inaction.  At  length,  however,  the  projector  of 
this  bold  invasion  of  the  earth  hidden  beneath  the  mighty 
ocean  was  rewarded  for  his  energy  and  perseverance,  the 
mine  proving  a very  productive  one.  As  the  prosperity  of 
the  mine  increased,  a steam-engine  was  erected  on  the  main- 
land, and  a wooden  bridge  constructed,  which  communicated 
with  the  shaft  on  the  rock,  along  which  the  miners  went  to 
their  labour,  and  the  ore  drawn  from  the  mine  was  taken  to 
the  shore.  This  mine  was  called  the  Wherry , and  in  a few 
years  ore  to  the  amount  of  70,000/.  was  raised  from  it. 

Eventually  an  American  vessel  broke  during  a storm 
from  a neighbouring  anchorage,  and  striking  against  the 
stage,  demolished  the  machinery ; thus  suddenly  putting  an 
end  to  an  enterprise  remarkable  in  even  the  annals  of 
Cornish  mining. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  of  the  powers  of 
endurance  by  which  the  miner  overcomes  the  great  obstacles 
of  nature,  and  in  the  course  of  the  descriptions  of  other 
divisions  of  mining  industry,  several  striking  instances  of 
indomitable  zeal  and  of  the  noblest  courage  will  be  adduced. 
The  Cornish,  miner  is  essentially  a religious  man,  and  it  is 
not  a little  imposing  to  find  him  in  his  subterranean  labours 
insisting  on  a solemnity  of  demeanour,  well  befitting  its 
dangers  and  its  terrors.  Profane  songs  are  unheard  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mine  ; whistling  is  not  allowed  below  ground; 
but  often  have  we  listened  to  a pair  of  men  piercing  the  iron 
rock  to  the  tune  of  some  favourite  hymn  selected  from  the 
works  of  Charles  Wesley,  or  a familiar  paraphrase  of  some 
psalm  of  David.  R.  H. 


HOMES:  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  HOW  TO 
IMPROVE  THEM. 

No.  I.  INTRODUCTORY. 

What  is  a liome?  Some  would  say,  It  is  a cottage, 
with  roses  at  the  casement  and  bee-hives  at  the  gable,  and 
with  plenty  of  fagots  stored  for  the  winter’s  fuel.  And 
some  would  say,  My  notion  is  a handsome  house, — a spacious 
mansion  with  old  armour  in  the  hall,  and  stately  ancestors 
in  their  golden  frames  along  the  gallery ; and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  a grand  Gothic  library  with  books  that  might  fill  up 
the  leisure  of  Methuselah. 

Yet  when  you  think  of  it,  the  owner  of  this  mansion  may 
be  a misanthrope.  The  door  may  never  open  to  friendly 
visitor ; and,  as  he  stalks  through  the  resounding  chambers, 
it  seems  as  if  the  very  sunshine  fled  before  him.  And  the 
inmate  of  that  cottage  may  have  committed  some  crime  which 
lies  heavy  on  his  conscience,  or  he  may  be  the  victim  of  some 
bad  passion  or  dreaded  evil  which  daily  corrodes  his  spirit ; 
and  to  his  broken  heart  and  gloomy  apprehensions  this 
nest-like  retreat  is  no  better  than  a picturesque  prison  or  a 
tomb  embowered  in  a garden. 

From  our  definition  of  a home  we  may,  therefore,  dis- 
card in  great  measure  the  local  habitation ; for  although  we 
many  times  miss  it  in  the  bright  villa  and  the  lordly  mansion, 
we  often  find  it  in  full  blossom  in  the  dingy  alley  or  the 
crowded  back  lane.  We  find  it  wherever — cultivated,  well- 
doing, God-fearing — a family  dwells  together  in  unity.  And 
in  order  to  create  the  home  in  perfection,  the  first  requisites 
are  congeniality  and  mutual  adaptation  in  the  heads  of  the 
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household ; and  throughout  the  dwelling  and  the  domestic 
arrangements  a consequent  ascendancy  of  good  sense,  refine- 
ment, piety. 

Should  the  reader  be  a young  man  who  is  saving  money 
with  a view  to  “setting  up”  a home  of  his  own,  we  con- 
gratulate his  wisdom,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  receive 
in  good  part  the  counsel  of  his  venerable  and  far-travelled 
friend  “ Excelsior.” 

And  as  we  have  no  fear  but  that  the  lady  of  your  choice 
will  be  beautiful,  our  first  advice  is,  Be  sure  that  she  is 
good.  Not  only  is  there  no  other  union  on  which  you  can 
confidently  ask  God’s  blessing,  but  there  is  no  other  fitted  to 
weather  the  storms  and  outlive  the  stern  trials  of  actual 
existence.  Beauty  will  fail,  and  accomplishments  will  fail, 
and  even  natural  amiability  may  fail ; but  a mutual  attach- 
ment, intensified  and  ennobled  by  love  to  the  Saviour,  will 
never  fail.  And  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  you 
must  quit  this  earthly  scene  altogether,  you  would  wish  to 
know  that  the  survivor  is  one  who  will  administer  your 
affairs  in  the  fear  of  God,— one,  too,  by  whom  you  may  hope 
to  be  re-joined  in  the  realms  of  immortality. 

Next  to  piety  comes  good  sense.  For  this  there  is  no 
substitute,  and  for  the  want  of  this  no  remedy.  But  even 
where  there  is  conscientiousness,  or  a certain  kind  of  clever- 
ness, there  is  often  a deplorable  deficiency  of  sound  practical 
judgment ; and  where  this  is  lacking,  married  life  is  a chronic 
and  hopeless  misery.  It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  this  com- 
modity that  many  people,  whose  means  are  ample,  are  in 
constant  straits  and  embarrassments ; and,  from  the  same 
deficiency,  many  who  have  no  unusual  malignity  in  their 
nature,  contrive  to  keep  up  a perpetual  embroilment  with 
some  neighbour  or  other;  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  much  modern  society  is  indebted  for  its  tranquil 
and  graceful  ongoing  to  the  tact  and  forbearance,  the  quiet 
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forethought  and  wise  magnanimity,  of  those  “ virtuous  wo- 
men” who  prefer  independence  to  debt,  and  whose  frugality 
is  a fortune  to  their  children ; who  do  not  need  to  be  always 
asserting  their  dignity,  for  the  cordiality  of  friendship  con- 
cedes to  them  more  than  they  desire ; and  whose  quick 
perception  puts  out  the  casual  spark,  when  a little  later 
the  fire-engines  would  have  been  wanted  to  quench  the 
conflagration. 

Does  the  lady  of  your  love  show  piety  at  home  ? Is  she  a 
favourite  in  her  father’s  house,  and  a pattern  in  all  her  pre- 
sent relations  ? We  know  what  a good  wife  was  Amelia  Opie, 
— so  tolerant  of  all  her  artist-husband’s  eccentric  ways,  so 
inspiring  to  all  his  efforts,  so  sustaining  in  all  his  moods  of 
despondency;  but  before  she  became  such  a wife  she  had 
been  a good  daughter,  and  when  she  was  left  a widow  she 
became  the  same  devoted  daughter  again.  “Her  tender 
attachment  to  her  father  was,  perhaps,  her  most  prominent 
characteristic.  ...  It  prompted  her  pen  in  its  most  suc- 
cessful efforts,  influenced  her  in  all  the  steps  she  took 
throughout  her  career,  and  rendered  her  indefatigable  in 
cheering  and  soothing  him  through  the  long  years  of  his 
declining  age.  Best  of  all,  she  was  enabled  to  direct  his 
mind  towards  those  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  she 
had  learned  to  love,  and  in  which  she  found  her  support, 
when  the  arm  of  her  earthly  friend  was  about  to  relax  its 
hold,  and  leave  her  alone  to  pursue  in  solitude  the  remainder 
of  her  pilgrimage.”  But  whatever  may  be  ascribed  to 
matrimonial  magic  by  romance,  you  will  hardly  find  in  all 
your  circle  of  acquaintance  a self-willed  daughter  or  a self- 
indulgent  sister  who  has  been  transformed  into  a loving  and 
self-denying  wife*  So  you  may  as  well,  in  the  meanwhile, 
look  and  listen.  u I don’t  know  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  mamma : she’s  grown  so  cross  and  tiresome.”  “ Beally 
I feel  quite  provoked  with  papa  : if  he  would  only  take  us 
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to  an  opera,  instead  of  these  everlasting  meetings  and  prosy 
lectures.”  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  present  to  smile 
at  these  little  petulant  outbreaks,  and  you  can  hardly  wonder 
that  a young  creature  should  sulk  a little  when  left  at  home 
with  an  invalid  sister.  But  all  these  sullen  looks  and  saucy 
speeches  are  prophetic  ; and  you  won’t  think  them  nearly  so 
amusing  or  so  natural  when  their  object  is  a certain  im- 
portant personage.  So  try  to  find  out  which  of  all  the 
family  is  the  companion  and  confidante  of  her  mother,  and 
who  it  is  that  seeks  no  ploy  more  delightful  than  a walk  or 
an  excursion  in  her  father’s  society.  Which  is  the  one 
that,  asked  to  do  this  or  go  thither,  complies  with  an 
expression  so  sweet  that  a sunshine  is  left  till  once  she 
returns  ? and  if  there  be  a sick-room  in  the  house,  who  is 
the  ministering  spirit  there  ? Which  is  the  young  mistress 
whose  considerate  mindfulness  and  kind  deportment  make 
her  the  favourite  of  the  servants  ; and,  whilst  her  boisterous 
brothers  acknowledge  her  calm  and  gentle  ascendancy, 
which  is  the  friend  to  whom  her  companions  resort  in  their 
troubles,  as  the  comforter  who  will  be  the  most  sincere  in 
her  sympathy  and  the  most  practical  in  her  efforts  to  aid 
them  ? 

Piety  and  sweetness  of  temper,  good  sense  and  warm 
affections,  are  durable  riches,  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
finds  gifted  with  such  a dowry  the  partner  of  his  pilgrimage ! 
Yet  even  to  this  long  list  we  do  not  think  it  Utopian  to  add 
a certain  amount  of  graceful  accomplishments.  Not  that 
you  want  a wife  painfully  erudite — posing  you  with  hard 
questions  about  the  binomial  theorem,  and  terrifying  you 
with  quotations  from  Pindar ; but  you  would  be  glad  of  a 
certain  sympathy  in  your  favourite  pursuits  — as  much  as 
Klopstock  found  in  his  Margaret,  and  Niebuhr  in  his 
Amelia.  When  you  visit  a museum  or  a picture-gallery,  it 
would  double  your  enjoyment  to  think  that  the  delectation 
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of  the  one  is  no  drudgery  to  the  other ; and  should  your 
travels  take  you  to  strange  regions  or  historic  scenes,  amidst 
the  more  personal  effusions  of  your  epistle,  you  would  like 
to  believe  that  your  topographical  details  were  addressed  to 
an  interested  and  appreciating  correspondent.  And  when 
on  a winter’s  night  you  read  together  the  biography  or  the 
book  of  Bible  illustrations,  it  would  enliven  the  exercise, 
and  it  would  brighten  each  other’s  faces,  if  the  text  gave 
rise  to  an  excursive  commentary,  or  to  one  of  those  arguments 
in  which  each  is  sure  to  be  the  winner. 

When  their  hidden  life  is  revealed,  it  turns  out  that 
nearly  all  the  men  who  have  exerted  a powerful  charm  on 
their  contemporaries,  or  who  have  persevered  in  a course  of 
illustrious  action,  have  been  upheld  by  a noble-minded  help- 
meet, or  they  have  carried  from  within  a happy  domestic 
circle  a peculiar  and  gladsome  inspiration.  It  was  partly 
the  desire  to  provide  for  a wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  partly  the  influence  which  her  character  exerted  on  his 
own,  which  gave  to  the  desultory  tastes  and  vast  acquire- 
ments of  Mackintosh  concentration  sufficient  to  secure  him 
a permanent  place  among  the  patriots  and  philosophical 
jurists  of  his  country ; and  we  believe  there  is  nothing  more 
than  literal  truth  in  what  he  writes  to  Dr.  Parr  soon  after 
he  had  lost  her  : — “ I was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the 
blind  affection  of  my  youth.  I found  an  intelligent  com- 
panion, and  a tender  friend,  a prudent  monitress,  the  most 
faithful  of  wives,  and  a mother  as  tender  as  children  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I met  a woman  who,  by  the 
tender  management  of  my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected 
the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent  from 
affection ; and  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was 
taught  economy  and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During 
the  most  critical  period  of  my  life,  she  preserved  order  in 
my  affairs,  from  the  care  of  which  she  relieved  me.  She 
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gently  reclaimed  me  from  dissipation ; slie  propped  my 
weak  and  irresolute  nature ; she  urged  my  indolence  to  all 
the  exertions  that  have  been  useful  or  creditable  to  me,  and 
she  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness 
and  improvidence.  To  her  I owe  whatever  I am ; to  her 
whatever  I shall  be.”  Still  more  distinguished  in  his 
professional  career  was  Sir  J ames’s  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, — with  an  extract,  little  known, 
from  whose  journal  we  conclude  the  present  paper.  “ Sept. 
1817.  We  stayed  at  Bowood  ten  days.  The  amiable  dis- 
position of  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdown  always  renders  this 
place  delightful  to  their  guests.  To  me,  besides  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present  moment,  there  are  always  added  when 
I am  at  Bowood  a thousand  pleasing  recollections  of  past 
times ; of  the  happy  days  I have  spent,  of  the  various 
society  of  distinguished  persons  I have  enjoyed,  of  the 
friendships  I have  formed  here  ; and,  above  all,  that  it  was 
here  I first  saw  and  became  known  to  my  dearest  Anne.  If 
I had  not  chanced  to  meet  with  her  here,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  I ever  should  have  seen  her.  To  what  accidental 
causes  are  the  most  important  occurrences  of  our  lives 
sometimes  to  be  traced  ! Some  miles  from  Bowood  is  the 
form  of  a white  horse,  grotesquely  cut  out  upon  the  downs, 
and  forming  a landmark  to  a wide  extent  of  country.  To 
that  object  it  is  that  I owe  all  the  real  happiness  of  my  life. 
In  the  year  1796  I made  a visit  to  Bowood.  My  dear  Anne, 
who  had  been  staying  there  some  weeks,  with  her  father 
and  her  sister,  was  about  to  leave  it.  The  day  fixed  for  her 
departure  was  the  eve  of  that  on  which  I arrived ; and  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disappoint  their  purpose,  I never 
should  have  seen  her.  But  it  happened  on  the  preceding 
day,  she  was  one  of  an  equestrian  party  which  was  made  to 
visit  this  curious  object ; she  over-heated  herself  by  her 
ride  ; a violent  cold  and  pain  in  her  face  were  the  conse- 
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quence.  Her  father  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
defer  his  journey  for  several  days,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
arrived.  I saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight  and  understanding  of 
man.  A most  intelligent  mind,  an  uncommonly  correct 
judgment,  a lively  imagination,  a cheerful  disposition,  a 
noble  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  an  elevation  and 
heroism  of  character,  and  a warmth  and  tenderness  of 
affection  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  her  sex,  were 
among  her  extraordinary  endowments.  ...  A mutual 
attachment  was  formed  between  us,  which  at  the  end  of 
little  more  than  a year  was  consummated  by  marriage.  All 
the  happiness  I have  known  in  her  beloved  society,  all  the 
many  and  exquisite  enjoyments  which  my  dear  children 
have  afforded  me,  even  my  extraordinary  success  in  my  pro- 
fession, the  labours  of  which,  if  my  life  had  not  been  so 
cheered  and  exhilarated,  I never  could  have  undergone, — 
all  are  to  be  traced  to  this  trivial  cause.” 

Recollecting  the  professional  standing  of  the  writer,  and 
the  purity  of  his  public  career,  we  confess  that  we  have 
always  felt  this  revelation  of  his  warm-heartedness  and  this 
review  of  his  own  domestic  felicity  peculiarly  touching.  It 
acquires  a solemn  interest  from  the  fact  that  two  months 
after  it  was  penned  he  lost  this  admirable  wife.  So  over- 
whelming was  the  calamity,  that  his  fine  understanding 
gave  way,  and  the  same  November  saw  his  once  bright 
hearth  darkened  by  a double  shadow.  But  should  the  wish 
force  itself  upon  us  that  this  great  and  interesting  man  had 
in  his  sorest  of  trials  resorted  to  “ the  strong  consolation,” 
neither  can  we  disguise  the  wish  that  whilst  the  light  is 
still  undimmed  in  their  dwelling,  all  who  are  similarly 
favoured  were  equally  conscious  of  their  peculiar  happiness. 
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Amongst  our  fellow-men  there  is  a boundless  diversity. 
Some  have  an  active  turn,  and  others  are  made  for  contem- 
plation. Some  love  to  reason ; others  abhor  an  argument, 
and  will  make  a long  detour  to  avoid  a syllogism.  Some 
doat  on  works  of  imagination  ; whilst  to  not  a few  a 
metaphor  is  a monstrous  lie,  and  a poem  is  a personal 
provocation.  Some  have  a social  disposition,  and  others  are 
self-absorbed  and  solitary ; in  the  same  way  as  some  have  a 
genial  temperament,  whilst  of  others  the  mood  is  solemn  and 
severe. 

— A variety  as  beautiful  as  it  is  boundless.  For,  although 
you  may  be  somewhat  impressed  by  a field  of  clover  or 
lavender  with  its  evenly  growth  and  uniform  colour,  you 
prefer  a flower-garden  with  its  thousand  tints  and  forms. 
And  to  complain  that  all  our  fellows  have  not  the  same 
natural  turn  and  mental  complexion,  is  to  complain  that  the 
lily  does  not  blush  like  the  rose,  and  that  whilst  the  hearts- 
ease looks  up  the  snowdrop  looks  down. 

Yet  few  of  us  are  sufficiently  tolerant  of  each  other’s 
tastes  and  tendencies.  Instead  of  all  agreeing  to  hate  sin  as 
the  grand  deformity,  and  to  love  goodness  as  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  we  are  apt  to  grow  sectarian,  and  we  split  up 
into  little  pusillanimous  coteries ; the  trader  sneering  at  the 
scholar,  and  the  scholar  despising  the  trader ; the  economist 
finding  no  place  in  his  model  republic  for  the  unproductive 
poet,  and  the  poet  singing  of  a golden  age  when  gold  shall 
be  unknown,  and  when  the  only  manufactures  shall  be  the 
fabrics  of  the  fancy.  And  thus  we  proceed  as  if  loyalty  to 
one  truth  were  treason  to  every  other,  or  as  if  that  body 
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were  the  best  where  every  member  is  a hand,  or  where  the 
entire  bone  and  fibre  are  absorbed  into  a prodigious  head 
without  a trunk  to  sustain  or  a foot  to  transport  it. 

But  although  it  is  rare  to  find  catholicity  and  appre- 
ciation of  each  other’s  gifts  among  men,  there  has  been 
shown  by  the  Father  of  spirits  a wonderful  consideration 
of  our  various  frame ; and  the  Book  which  He  has  given 
to  guide  us  through  life  to  immortality  is  some  portion  or 
other  of  it  adapted  to  every  intellectual  conformation,  and 
in  keeping  with  every  mental  complexion.  Employing  by 
turns  the  pen  of  the  sage  and  the  sovereign,  the  artizan  and 
the  shepherd,  the  physician  and  the  fisherman,  the  inspiring 
Spirit  has  touched  the  chords  to  which  every  station  sounds 
in  sympathy ; and  by  leaving  it  in  the  solid  ingots  of  imme- 
diate oracles,  or  spreading  it  out  into  the  tablets  of  exquisite 
but  excursive  epistles  ; by  converting  it  into  ornaments  as 
pleasing  as  the  poem  and  the  parable,  or  minting  it  at  once 
into  the  current  coin  of  the  proverb,  the  kind  Providence  of 
God  has  not  only  given  us  the  pure  gold  of  Revelation,  but 
He  has  anticipated  all  the  tastes  of  mankind,  and  adapted 
the  boon  to  almost  every  possible  mental  construction. 

What  is  true  regarding  the  written  revelation  is  equally 
true  regarding  that  glorious  Person  who  has  come  forth 
from  the  Father,  the  living  answer  to  our  most  urgent 
queries,  and  the  all-sufficient  counterpart  to  our  holiest 
aspirations.  And  nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  second  Adam’s  character  than  the 
number  of  minds  which  have  found  in  His  mind  a model  at 
once  congenial  and  transcendant,  — a model  adapted  to  their 
several  idiosyncrasy,  whilst  in  its  divine  completeness  and 
symmetry  it  leaves  at  hopeless  distance  the  fondest  and  most 
adoring  imitation. 

Amongst  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  Saviour’s 
intimacy  during  his  earthly  sojourn  were  men  of  many 
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intellectual  types  and  of  very  various  temperament ; and 
after  an  interval  of  years  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
traces  of  that  intercourse  as  exhibited  by  different  disciples. 

We  take  up  the  Epistle  of  James ; and  its  abrupt  and 
paradoxical  beginning,  “My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when 
ye  fall  into  divers  trials  and  its  singular  beatitude, 
“ Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  for  when  he 
is  tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life” — at  once  remind 
us  of  that  memorable  discourse  which  began  with  a similar 
paradox,  and  of  whose  beatitudes  the  climax  was,  “ Blessed 
are  they  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake:  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  whole  epistle  is  set 
to  the  cadence  of  that  great  sermon.  When  we  read,  “ Can 
the  fig-tree  bear  olive -berries  ? either  a vine,  figs  ? ” does  it 
not  recall,  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?”  When  we 
read,  “ Go  to,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl ! your  riches  are 
corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten ; ” does  it  not 
suggest,  “ Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal  ? ” And  to  the  exhortation,  “ Above  all 
things,  my  brethren,  swear  not ; neither  by  heaven,  neither 
by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath : but  let  your  yea 
be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay,”  where  can  we  find  a closer 
parallel  than  in  that  earlier  admonition,  “But  I say  unto 
you,  Swear  not  at  all : neither  by  heaven ; for  it  is  God’s 
throne:  nor  by  the  earth;  for  it  is  his  footstool:  but  let 
your  communication  be  Yea,  yea,  Nay,  nay : for  whatsoever 
is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil  ?”  But  still  closer  than 
the  resemblance  of  style  is  the  identity  in  spirit  betwixt  that 
discourse  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  this  epistle  of  His  like- 
minded  disciple.  Of  that  discourse  the  purport  is,  “ Be 
genuine.  You  profess  the  ethics  of  the  Yen  Commands. 
Practise  what  you  profess.”  And  so  of  this  epistle,  “ You 
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profess  yourselves  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (ii.  1). 
Be  genuine.  Prove  yourselves  true  Christians  by  your  trust 
in  God,  by  your  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless ; by  your  government  of  your  temper  and 
your  tongue,  by  your  patience  and  your  peacefulness.” 
Nor  can  the  most  casual  reader  fail  to  observe  the  affinity 
betwixt  the  exhortations,  so  precise  and  so  practical,  so  down- 
right and  unsparing,  of  this  apostle  and  the  ethical  teaching 
of  his  Lord ; showing  that  of  the  multitude  who  were  asto- 
nished at  the  doctrine  of  the  original  discourse,  there  was 
one,  at  least,  in  whose  ear  its  accents  never  died,  and  from 
whose  delighted  memory  never  passed  away  its  lesson  of 
unearthly  sanctity. 

Turning  now  to  the  epistles  next  following  — those  of 
Peter  — whilst  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  the  living  Christ, 
is  introduced  with  singular  frequency,  it  is  always  in  terms 
of  most  ardent  and  adoring  affection  ; with  not  a few  remi- 
niscences of  former  intercourse,  and  with  touching  allusions 
to  a time  of  expected  re-union.  “ Blessed  be  God,  who  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ...  to  an  inheritance  reserved 
in  heaven  . . . that  the  trial  of  your  faith  might  be  found 
unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love.”  “ Christ  also  suf- 
fered for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow 
His  steps.”  “ Jesus  Christ  is  gone  into  heaven.”  “ Rejoice 
inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ’s  sufferings ; that, 
when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with 
exceeding  joy.”  “As  long  as  I am  in  this  tabernacle,  I 
think  it  meet  to  stir  you  up  ; knowing  that  I must  shortly 
put  off  this  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
showed  me.”  “We  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty  ; for 
lie  received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory  when 
there  came  such  a voice  to  Him  from  the  excellent  glory, 
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This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.  This 
voice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard  when  we  were 
with  Him  in  the  holy  mount.”  “ Be  diligent,  that  ye  may 
be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless.” 
Who  does  not  in  these  passages  recognise  a pervasive  at- 
tachment to  the  person  of  his  Lord  ? — a fond  and  loving 
memory  of  the  days  brightened  and  solemnised  by  His 
society,  and  an  eager  anticipation  of  that  best  day  which 
would  finally  and  for  ever  restore  the  disciple  to  his  Master  ? 
Who  can  read  these  epistles  without  reverting  to  the  hills 
of  Galilee  and  the  shores  of  Gennesareth  ; and  the  intimacy 
so  condescending  on  the  one  side,  and  so  ennobling  on  the 
other,  to  which  the  son  of  Jonas  was  in  those  days  admitted? 
Who  can  read  about  the  voice  from  glory  without  remem- 
bering Tabor  ; or  the  simple  expression,  “ Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  gone  into  heaven,”  without  thinking  of  Olivet  ? Or  who 
can  peruse  its  successive  pages,  so  pastoral  and  so  apostolic, — 
breathing  such  tender  solicitude,  and  stirring  up  the  minds 
of  the  flock  to  follow  the  Saviour,  without  feeling,  This 
dates  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ? This  is  the  answer  to 
the  challenge,  “ Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  loves t thou  me  ? Feed 
my  sheep.  Feed  my  lambs.”  And  all  this  about  Jesus 
leaving  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps,  is  it  not 
set  on  the  key-note,  “ What  is  that  to  thee  ? Follow  thou 
me.” 

Passing  to  a set  of  compositions  still  different — here  are 
three  epistles,  of  which  the  essence  is  contained  in  the  three 
Saxon  syllables,  Light,  Life,  Love.  “ That  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  of  the  Word  of  Life ; for  the  Life  was 
manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and 
show  unto  you  that  eternal  Life  which  was  with  the 
Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us.”  “ This  then  is  the 
message  which  we  have  heard  of  Him,  and  declare  unto  you, 
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that  God  is  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If 
we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  “We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.” 
“We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.”  “ God  is  Love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him.” 
And  if  we  want  to  find  the  origin  of  a theology  so  lofty,  yet 
so  endearing — so  ethereal,  yet  so  benign  and  heart-soothing, 
it  will  not  avail  to  read  over  the  parables  recorded  by 
Matthew  and  Luke ; it  will  not  serve  our  purpose  to  recall 
the  miracles  and  more  exciting  incidents  in  the  Saviour’s 
public  ministry  ; it  will  not  suffice  to  go  back  to  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes : but  with  John  himself  we  must  get  into  the 
calm  retreat  and  the  solitary  chamber ; we  must  visit 
Jacob’s  well  and  ascend  the  upper  room ; and  we  must  hear, 
aside  from  the  noisy  world,  and  forgetful  of  its  hard  and 
hostile  Pharisees, — we  must  hear  Immanuel’s  own  voice, 
saying,  “I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.  I am  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.” 

Now,  here  are  three  men  all  Christians  — all  alike 
genuine,  yet  all  of  them  remarkably  different.  All  of  them, 
as  specimens  of  the  new  creation,  “ very  good yet,  like  the 
productions  of  the  first  creation,  all  of  them  delightfully 
dissimilar, — so  dissimilar,  that  had  they  been  Greek  philo- 
sophers, we  should  have  said,  These  three  are  the  disciples 
of  three  several  masters : they  have  learned  their  system  in 
three  different  schools.  Not  that  they  in  the  least  contra- 
dict one  another ; but  that  it  is  so  unusual  to  find  any  mind 
merely  human  stamp  itself  so  variously  on  other  minds,  as 
the  master-mind  has  stamped  itself  on  James,  and  Peter, 
and  John. 

And  yet,  when  we  go  back  to  the  beginning,  we  find 
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that  the  Master  was  but  One,  and  that  He  surpassed  all 
founders  of  schools  and  framers  of  systems  in  possessing  a 
mind  so  various  and  so  mighty,  that  on  every  possible  variety 
of  other  mind  it  could  stamp  an  image  of  itself, — an  image 
which  in  no  one  case  could  be  exhaustive  and  complete, 
but  which  in  every  case  was  true,  and  in  every  case  unique, 
—in  every  case  such  as  could  only  come  from  the  die  of  the 
second  Adam,  and  in  every  case  justified  the  spectator  in 
saying,  This  man  has  been  with  Jesus.  The  Christianity 
of  James,  Peter,  and  John,  was  alike  Christ-derived ; and 
hence  all  the  rather  its  variety, — the  spontaneousness  of 
truth,  and  the  diversity  of  a free  and  natural  development. 
In  other  words,  there  was  in  Christ  all  that  James  found  in 
Him ; and  there  was  all  that  Peter  found ; and  there  was 
all  that  was  found  by  John.  None  of  them  misunderstood 
the  Master ; none  of  them  misrepresented  Him ; but  His 
mind  was  many-sided  ; of  theirs,  so  to  speak,  the  surface 
was  but  single,  and  in  its  completeness  it  could  retain  and 
perpetuate  only  one  of  many  possible  impressions.  His 
meaning  was  boundless  as  His  own  nature  was  Divine  ; but 
each  of  them  was  only  an  earthen  vessel  of  very  limited 
dimensions,  and  of  the  fulness  of  which  they  all  received, 
none  could  carry  away  a sample  representing  its  infinity. 
And  though  each  of  them  was  like  a book,— a flesh-and- 
blood  gospel,  a living  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ,  a speaking 
memorial  of  His  Master- — so  extensive  was  the  miracle  of 
Christ’s  most  peculiar  personality,  and  so  many  divers  im- 
pressions and  influences  was  it  constantly  casting  off,  that 
had  the  whole  been  fixed  and  reproduced  in  different  dis- 
ciples, the  world  could  not  have  contained  the  books  that 
thus  should  have  been  written. 

The  truest  originality  is  the  closest  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  from  the  foregoing  examples  we  learn  what  a 
multitude  of  versions  there  may  be,  varying  according  to 
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individual  taste  and  temperament,  and  all  pervaded  by  the 
self-same  Christianity.  Without  the  contemplative  abstrac- 
tion of  John,  or  the  fervid  affection  of  Peter,  the  son  of 
Alpheus  comes  in  contact  with  J esus ; and  the  thing  with 
which  his  mind  is  so  impressed  is  the  sanctity  of  Jesus ; 
and  had  we  known  him,  we  should  probably  have  known  a 
man  of  no  pretensions  and  of  few  fascinations, — plain, 
direct,  straight-forward ; a man  of  prayer,  who  asked  in 
faith,  nothing  doubting  ; a man  of  humanity,  with  whom 
visiting  the  sick  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction  was 
quite  as  much  a duty  as  a passion ; and  a man  of  rare  con- 
scientiousness, whose  uprightness,  and  outspoken  Yea,  yea, 
Nay,  nay,  had  earned  for  him  the  well-merited  epithet, 
James  the  Just  ; and  in  the  practical  morality  of  this  good 
man  we  sge  how  well  his  congenial  mind  had  imbibed  the 
Great  Teacher’s  exalted  ethics.  Exuberant  in  warmth  and 
eagerness  we  have  Peter,  expanding  to  all  the  grace  and  truth 
which  came  in  his  heavenly  Friend,  and  through  alternate 
agonies  of  repentance  and  rapturous  forgiveness  growing  up 
into  the  most  devoted  disciple  ; and  in  the  pastoral  affection 
and  mellow  tenderness  of  the  aged  apostle,-— in  the  moist 
lids  and  expansive  smiles  which  lingered  over  the  pages  of 
these  Epistles,  we  see  what  a hold  had  been  taken  on  his 
heart  by  his  Master’s  friendliness.  Perhaps  more  eclectic 
in  his  intimacies, — assuredly  more  tranquil  in  his  mien  and 
more  sparing  in  his  words,  if  there  is  in  John  less  that 
touches  our  everyday  feelings, — it  is  as  we  might  suppose 
an  angel’s  foot  would  touch  the  turf  but  lightly  and  mark 
the  ground  but  feebly  ; and  John  is  so  far  angelic  that  he 
is  drawn  out  of  every-day  humanity  by  being  drawn  very 
near  to  God : but  there  were  traits  in  the  Word  Incarnate 
— there  were  forthshinings  of  the  indwelling  Deity,  which, 
in  order  to  be  rightly  apprehended  and  appropriately  trans- 
mitted, required  a spectator  like  John  the  Divine.  And 
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just  as  a thousand  artists  can  map  out  the  features,  but 
there  must  be  a soul  in  the  pencil  if  the  canvas  is  to  flame 
with  the  emitted  immortality  : as  a thousand  artists  can 
daguerreotype  cattle  and  trees,  but  scarce  one  in  a thousand 
can  dip  his  canvas  into  the  summer  noon  and  draw  it  out 
filled  for  ever  with  the  sunshine  and  the  shade: — so,  to 
observe  and  imbibe  and  re-exhibit  the  sunshine  of  that 
Shekinah,  the  soft  light  or  brighter  glories  of  those  won- 
drous days  when  God  in  very  deed  dwelt  with  man, 
required  a spirit  as  exquisite,  as  sublime,  and  as  susceptible, 
as  his  whose  pages  radiate  with  the  Light,  and  throb  with 
the  Life,  and  tremble  with  the  Love,  of  the  Incarnate 
Mystery. 

And  so,  were  we  selecting  any  half-dozen  men  of  marked 
Christian  devotedness,  in  all  their  substantial  identity  we 
should  still  find  a similar  variety. 

Here  is  a man  of  high  talent, — burning  with  literary 
ambition, — prizing  the  refinements  of  cultivated  life  more 
than  most  scholars,  and  singularly  intense  in  his  patriotic 
and  personal  attachments.  But  he  has  heard  the  command, 
“ Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  and  that  command  of  an  unchanging  Saviour  has 
sounded  to  his  inmost  ear  as  emphatic  as  a voice  direct  from 
heaven.  And  here  he  is  in  Burmah,  a forty  years’  exile 
from  his  native  land,  abjuring  English  books  and  English 
society,  teaching,  preaching,  conversing  in  a language  that 
touched  no  chord  of  memory  and  opened  no  fountains  of 
knowledge  ; oft  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  for  twenty  months 
together  shut  up  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  death-prison  at 
Ava  ; so  fastidious,  yet  overcoming  all  his  sensitive  aver- 
sions in  order  to  minister  to  the  filthy  Karens  and  tend  the 
most  revolting  diseases;  so  ambitious,  yet  committing  to  the 
flames  the  records  which  would  tell  his  exploits  to  pos- 
terity ; so  bound  up  in  the  society  of  his  invalid  partner, 
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yet  allowing  her  to  pursue  her  voyage  alone,  that  the 
Master’s  work  might  not  be  hindered : — Perhaps  had  you 
known  him  personally,  you  might  not  have  been  much 
attracted  by  a character  so  little  linked  to  daily  life,  so 
absorbed  in  one  great  purpose,  and  by  its  manifold  self- 
conquests so  aloof  from  ordinary  humanity ; but  in  his 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  in  his  selling  all  his  possessions, 
in  his  aspirations  after  perfect  holiness,  in  the  simple  con- 
fidence with  which  he  asked  good  gifts  from  God,  assured 
of  getting  them,  and  in  the  strictness  with  which  he  under- 
stood all  the  Master’s  commands  and  promises,  you  would 
have  been  forced  to  recognise  a life  moulded  on  the  Saviour’s 
maxims,  and  striving  to  retrace  the  Saviour’s  ministry — a 
life  translating  into  actual  alms  and  prayers  and  unworldly 
purity  the  Epistle  of  James, — a life  which  caught  its  key- 
note from  “ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,”  and  which  for 
its  daily  march  found  music  sufficient  in  the  rising  scale  of 
those  eight  Beatitudes. 

But  here,  again,  is  a man  not  less  Christian  ; but  instead 
of  sending  him  into  the  isolation  of  a goodness  awful  be- 
cause almost  superhuman,  you  would  say  that  his  piety  had 
made  him  more  genial  than  ever.  Happy  in  the  sense  of 
God’s  favour,  and  infected  with  the  Saviour’s  kindness,  the 
oil  of  gladness  irradiates  his  countenance,  and  wherever  he 
turns  his  steps  burdened  hearts  leap  up  and  contracted 
visages  expand.  An  itinerant  summer,  the  temperature 
rises  at  his  coming,  and,  for  the  moment  charmed  into  Hes- 
perian softness,  it  is  only  when  he  is  gone  that  the  frozen 
region  is  reminded  that  it  still  is  wintry  weather.  As  he 
passes  through  our  “ beautiful”  gates,  so  melting  is  the  gaze 
which  he  fastens  on  the  misery  there  crouching,  that  it 
instantly  expects  to  receive  an  alms,  and  it  is  not  mistaken ; 
for,  though  it  were  to  receive  nothing  but  that  rare  glance 
of  sympathy,  it  would  thenceforth  be  richer.  And  when  he 
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preaches,  and  thousands  ask,  What  must  we  do  ? they  quickly 
learn  the  answer,  for  the  Gospel  in  his  happy  eye  is  as 
plain  and  as  true  as  the  Gospel  in  his  earnest,  eager  words. 
And  as  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  and  the  multitude 
who  made  a lane  to  let  a statelier  personage  pass  through 
closes  in  and  crowds  after  his  popular  and  endearing  pre- 
sence, you  feel  how  much  easier  it  is  for  the  most  of  men  to 
follow  this  cordial  follower  of  Jesus,  and  you  envy  the 
modern  Peter  whose  heart  is  so  warm  to  the  world  because 
so  leal  to  the  Master. 

But  here  is  a form  less  frequent.  Here  is  a nature 
sequestered  by  no  misanthropy  nor  studied  singularity,  but 
still  very  much  a stranger  in  the  earth.  Too  widely  read 
in  human  history  to  be  sanguine,  and  too  far  travelled  in 
the  several  regions  of  the  Church  universal  to  be  sectarian ; 
with  thoughts  for  which  the  vernacular  has  poor  expression, 
and  to  which  society  lends  no  audience ; he  holds  on  his 
way,  often  pensive,  abstracted,  alone:  or  if,  fired  by  his  own 
musings,  or  forced  outward  by  a conscientious  philanthropy, 
he  seeks  to  communicate  a measure  of  that  light  with  which 
his  own  spirit  has  been  cheered,  or  to  make  known  that  life 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  communion  with  God,  there  is  still 
so  much  that  is  transcendant  in  his  character,  that,  like 
people  who  at  a distance  see  a church  lit  up  for  evening 
prayer,  or  a sun-blink  gleam  forth  on  an  Alpine  summit, 
men  are  rather  spectators  than  associates ; and  with  full 
consciousness  of  his  benevolence  and  with  palpable  demon- 
stration of  his  believing  blessedness,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
enter  into  his  fulness  of  joy— unable  to  cross  the  intellectual 
interval  or  the  mysterious  cordon  which  severs  him  and 
them. 

But  amidst  all  these  diversities  there  is  an  obvious 
identity;  and  whether  they  be  the  men  like  Judson  and 
Pay  son  and  Brainerd,  whose  single-eyed  devotion  and  un- 
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flinching  self-sacrifice  rebuke  our  supineness  and  rouse  us  to 
temporary  exertion., — the  men  who,  like  clear  weather  coming 
from  the  north  country,  dispel  the  fogs  and  brace  the 
nerves,  and  tell  as  tonics  at  the  heart  of  Christendom  ; — or 
whether  they  be  the  men  who,  like  Newton  and  Wilber- 
force,  and  Simeon  and  Bickersteth,  spread  a resistless  sun- 
shine through  all  their  sphere,  and  show  the  world  what 
warmth  is  in  the  Gospel ; — or  whether  they  be  the  men  like 
Pascal  and  Vinet,  like  Klopstock  and  Cowper,  like  Chalmers 
and  Neander,  who,  by  reason  of  exalted  intellect,  or  sur- 
passing knowledge,  or  exquisite  susceptibility,  are  some- 
what severed  from  their  fellows,  and  who,  like  tinted  clouds 
on  the  morning’s  horizon,  hover  in  the  firmament  the  store- 
house of  blessings  to  a thirsty  land,  and  in  their  prismatic 
glories  the  promise  of  a sun  not  yet  risen  — all  have  their 
function  and  all  have  their  beauty ; and  amidst  their  mani- 
fold diversities  all  these  types  of  character  have  their  sub- 
stantial identity,  their  deep  and  significant  agreement.  As 
we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  allowed  to  show,  they  rest 
on  the  same  atonement  and  are  attached  to  the  same  Sa- 
viour ; and  it  is  from  the  contemplation  of  Christ’s  cha- 
racter, or  from  adoring  communion  with  Him,  that  the  finest 
traits  of  their  own  excellence  originate. 

J.  H. 
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SCRIVER’S  PARABLES. 


Scriver  was  born  at  Rendsbnrg  in  the  year  1629 ; and 
after  having  been  preacher  in  several  places,  died  at  last  in 
1693,  as  Hofprediger  and  Oberconsistorialrath  at  Quedlin- 
burg.  A “ quiet  and  peaceable  life;”  and  therq,  remain 
as  the  fruits  thereof  some  six  dozen  volumes  of  the  delight- 
fullest  reading,  if  our  faith  be  of  that  simple  kind  which 
can  nourish  itself  thereby.  He  is  never  at  a loss  for  a text : 
all  God’s  creatures  point  him  God-ward:  he  hath  ever  a 
ready  eye  to  detect  the  lurking  lesson,  and  the  rendering  he 
gives  of  what  he  reads  is  usually,  in  its  quaintness  and  sim- 
plicity, very  beautiful. 


THE  VIOLET. 

As  a nosegay  of  blue  violets  was  presented  to  Gotthold  ■* 
one  March,  he  was  charmed  by  their  lovely  perfume,  thanked 
his  God  who  had  bestowed  so  manifold  means  of  refreshing 
on  man,  and  took  occasion  therefrom  for  such  thoughts  as 
these : — ‘ This  fair  and  fragrant  flower  doth  very  agreeably 
represent  to  me  a humble  and  God-loving  heart.  It  grows  and 
creeps,  a lowly  plant,  upon  the  earth ; but  is  prankt  in  most 
heavenly  blue,  and  far  excels,  because  of  its  noble  odour, 
many  higher  and  gaudier  flowers, — such  as  the  tulip,  the 
crown  imperial,  and  others  more.  And  so,  too,  there  are 
hearts  which,  in  their  own  and  others’  eyes,  seem  worthless 

* Gotthold  is  Scriver’ s nom  de  guerre  in  these  parables.  It  is  this 
imaginary  Gotthold  that  sees  all  the  sights,  and  reads  us  all  the  lessons. 
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and  mean,  but  it  is  the  image  of  the  lowly-hearted  Jesus 
they  bear ; it  is  the  right  heaven’s-colour  they  are  adorned 
withal,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  they  are  of  much  higher 
esteem  than  others  who,  on  account  of  their  endowments,  do 
highly  exalt  themselves.  And  even  as  the  apothecary  mixes 
the  juice  of  this  plant  with  melted  sugar,  and  therefrom 
prepares  a cooling  and  strengthening  refreshment  for  the 
heart  of  man,  so  does  the  Highest  let  the  sweetness  of  His 
grace  flow  into  the  hearts  of  the  lowly  to  the  comfort  and 
upbuilding  of  many  more.  My  God,  let  it  ever  be  my 
desire,  not  to  seek  mine  own  honour,  but  Thine.  I have 
no  wish  to  be  any  gaudy  flower,  if  I may  only  please  Thee, 
and  be  of  profit  to  my  neighbour.’ 

THE  CHILD  AT  PLAY. 

A little  child  was  running  about  in  the  room,  making 
for  itself  many  a childish  sport  and  pleasure.  It  coined  for 
itself  money  out  of  fragments  of  earthenware  ; of  some  wood- 
chips  it  built  a house ; it  made  a horse  of  a broom,  and  a 
child  of  a painted  doll.  The  father  sat  at  the  table,  and  had 
many  a weighty  affair  to  think  of,  which  he  was  examining 
and  bringing  into  order, — affairs  which  should  one  day  be  of 
great  importance  just  to  that  sportive  child.  The  child  often 
ran  to  him,  put  many  a childish  question  to  him,  or  asked 
him  for  this  or  that  object,  which  it  needed  for  its  play. 
The  father  answered  but  little,  but  proceeded  meanwhile  in 
his  work,  keeping  alway  a watchful  eye  on  his  boy,  lest  he 
should  fall  and  get  some  serious  hurt.  And  Gotthold  saw 
all  this  and  thought,  4 Here  is  a very  pretty  emblem  of  the 
Fatherly  providence  of  God.  We  old  children  run  about  in 
the  world,  and  play  ofttimes  more  foolishly  than  the  little 
ones : we  plant  and  pluck  up,  we  ride  and  drive,  we  eat  and 
drink,  we  sing  and  play,  and  do  great  things  over  which  God 
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must  keep  special  watch.  Meanwhile  He,  the  All-knowing, 
sits  and  writes  our  days  in  His  book,  and  orders  everything 
that  is  to  befall  us.  He  arranges  all  for  our  good,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keeps  alway  a vigilant  eye  on  us  and  on  our 
child’s  play,  that  we  may  receive  no  fatal  injury.  My  God, 
such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  and  too  high : I 
cannot  attain  to  it,  but  I will  still  praise  and  thank  Thee  for 
it.  Leave  me  never,  O my  Father,  out  of  Thy  care  and 
oversight,  more  especially  then,  when,  like  such  a thoughtless 
child,  I am  ready  to  behave  foolishly.’ 

THE  BIRD  IN  THE  CAGE. 

Gotthold  had  a singing-bird,  which  he  had  kept  in  a 
cage  for  some  time.  It  had  become  so  accustomed  to  its 
prison,  that  it  not  only  sang  gaily  and  pleasantly,  but  even 
when  the  door  was  set  open,  showed  no  desire  to  get  out. 
‘Ah,’  he  thought  in  his  heart,  as  he  saw  it,  ‘ if  I could  but 
perfectly  learn  from  this  little  bird  to  be  content  with  mine 
estate,  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ! Oh,  that  I could 
but  once  become  rightly  accustomed  to  the  manner  and  the 
ways  of  my  God,  and  could  from  the  heart  believe  that  He 
cannot  mean  any  evil  with  me.  This  little  bird  is  in  cap- 
tivity, but  because  it  has  food  alway  enough,  it  is  content, 
and  hops  and  sings,  and  has  no  wish  to  alter  its  condition. 
God  surrounds  me  oft  with  all  manner  of  cross  and  affliction, 
but  He  has  never  let  me  be  lacking  in  comfort  and  aid,  and 
why  then  am  I not  happy  ? Why,  even  in  tribulation,  do  I 
not  sing  and  thank  my  God  with  joyful  heart?  One  might, 
indeed,  as  Luther  expresses  himself,  take  off  the  hat  before 
such  a little  bird  and  speak  to  it,  My  dear  Sir  Bird,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I understand  not  this  art  in  which 
thou  excellest.  Thou  sleepest  the  night  over  in  thy  little 
nest,  without  all  care,  arisest  again  in  the  morning,  art  cheer- 
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ful  and  well  at  ease,  and  dost  sit  and  sing,  and  praise  and 
thank  the  Lord,  and  thereafter  thou  goest  to  seek  thy  food 
and  findest  it : Now,  my  God,  I will  also  be  contented  and 
glad : I will  desire  nought  save  what  Thou  wilt.  I would 
not  be  free  from  my  cross,  from  my  calamities  and  contra- 
dictions, so  long  as  Thou  wilt  not.  Yes,  I desire  not  to  be 
in  Thy  heaven,  so  long  as  Thou  wilt  that  in  this  troubled 
world,  in  this  weary  life,  I should  still  serve  Thee  and  Thy 
Church.  Let  Thy  will  be  my  heaven,  Thy  counsel  my 
wisdom,  Thy  pleasure  my  delight.  My  desire  is  that  it  go 
well  with  me  in  time  and  everlasting : such  is  Thy  will 
too : our  purpose  is  one,  only  about  the  means  and  ways  we 
are  not  agreed.  And  what  matters  it  that  Thou  leadest  me 
otherwise  than  I in  my  folly  deem  good,  if  Thou  yet  leadest 
me  well,  and  I attain  at  last  to  that  which  I long  after?’ 

THE  ROWERS. 

Gotthold  saw  some  sailors  going  into  a boat  in  order  to 
pass  over  a river : two  of  them  sate  down  to  the  oars  and 
turned  their  backs  to  the  shore  which  they  thought  to  go 
to ; but  one  remained  with  his  face  set  towards  the  place 
where  they  wished  to  land,  and  so  they  rowed  quickly 
thither.  “ See  here,”  he  said  to  those  about  him,  “ a good 
memento  of  something  higher.  This  life  is  a quick  and 
powerful  river,  flowing  on  to  the  sea  of  eternity,  flowing 
and  returning  never  again.  On  this  river  every  one  has  the 
little  boat  of  his  own  calling,  which  is  to  be  carried  forward 
by  the  arms  of  diligent  labour.  And  like  these  people,  we, 
too,  must  turn  our  backs  on  that  future  that  lies  ahead, 
and  labour  on  in  diligence  and  in  good  trust  upon  God,  who 
is  at  the  helm,  and  who  powerfully  guides  the  boat  thither- 
wards, and  for  the  rest  remain  unconcerned.  We  should 
laugh  to  see  these  people  turning  themselves  around,  on 
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pretext  that  it  would  not  do  to  be  driving  thus  blindly  for- 
ward— they  must  see  also  where  it  is  they  are  coming  to. 
And  what  a folly  in  us  it  is  always,  with  our  cares  and 
thoughtfulness,  to  be  reaching  forth  into  the  future,  and  that 
which  is  before  us  ! Let  us  row,  and  toil,  and  pray  : and 
let  God  steer,  and  bless,  and  reign.  My  God  ! abide  with 
me  ever  in  my  little  boat  and  direct  it  as  Thy  pleasure  is, 
and  I will  but  turn  my  face  towards  Thee,  and  labour  faith- 
fully and  in  earnest  according  to  the  ability  Thou  providest 
me  withal : the  rest  Thyself  will  provide.” 


THE  PLANT  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

Gotthold  went  one  day  into  the  cellar,  and  found  lying 
in  a corner  a turnip  which,  by  some  chance,  had  been  left 
there  : and  it  had  begun  to  grow,  and  cast  forth  long, 
but  very  weak  and  sickly,  shoots  of  a pale  wan  colour;  and 
the  whole  plant  was  entirely  useless.  c Here,’  he  thought, 
‘ we  have  very  aptly  symbolised  an  inexperienced  and  unex- 
ercised  man,  who  has  been  living  all  his  days  in  a corner, 
and  lias  given  himself  trouble  enough  to  learn  things  mani- 
fold, and  sets  a high  price  on  his  own  knowledge,  deeming 
that,  with  his  self-grown  wisdom,  he  is  abundantly  fit  to 
rule  and  bring  to  vast  prosperity,  not  a single  city  or 
church  alone,  but  the  half  even  of  all  the  world.  But  when 
once  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  work,  he  finds,  in  all  his 
school-bag  not  art  enough  to  carry  out  this  or  the  other 
little  affair,  and  discovers  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
scantling  of  knowledge,  and  another  thing  quite  to  bring 
into  use  what  one  does  know  among  other  people,  who  also 
know  a few  things.  And  in  matters  of  the  faith  it  is  even 
so.  We  often  fancy  our  belief,  our  love,  our,  patience,  all  in 
noble  growth,  while  the  whole  is  standing  on  very  feeble  feet. 
Experience  makes  the  man  — the  cross  makes  the  Christian. 
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The  sun  hath  never  shined  upon  this  cellar-plant,  the  dew 
has  not  moistened  it,  neither  hath  the  rain  fallen  upon  it, 
nor  the  wind  stormed  over  it,  nor  the  cold  hardened  it — - 
therefore  it  is  worthless.  So,  too,  a Christian,  who  has  not, 
by  love  and  patience,  been  kept  through  good  and  ill,  can 
hardly  be  counted  of  the  valiantest.  Beautifully  speaketh 
the  dear,  much-tried  apostle : “ Tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience, and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and 
hope  maketh  not  ashamed.”’  (Rom.  v.  3-5.) 


BEANS  IN  BLOSSOM. 

When  the  beans  are  in  blossom  they  give  forth  a very 
sweet  and  lovely  odour,  which  the  wind  wafts  to  us  often 
from  afar.  And  as  Gotthold  once  smelt  this  sweet  perfume, 
he  recollected  how  he  had  read  somewhere,  that  the  islands, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  others,  on  which  costly  spices 
grow  in  abundance,  send  forth  such  a powerful  fragrance 
that  people  can  frequently  sooner  smell  these  islands  than 
see  them.  Thereupon,  with  a hearty  cheerfulness,  he  said, 
“ My  God,  if  these  earthly  fruits  can  yield  me  such  a charm, 
what  may  I expect  from  the  heavenly?  Ah,  how  many 
fragrant  airs  do  Thy  faithful  ones  enjoy,  brought  there  out 
of  the  land  of  life  by  the  heavenly  Pentecost  wind,  Thy 
gracious  Spirit!  Therein  they  have  a sample  and  a fore- 
taste of  blessedness.  And  were  it  not  for  that,  how  might 
they  endure  so  great  tribulation  ?” 


W.  H. 


MAGNETS  AND  MOTE-CATCHERS. 


If  over  that  little  heap  of  dust  you  hold  a good  magnet, 
should  there  be  present  a nail  or  a needle,  or  a few  iron 
filings,  they  will  at  once  leap  up  and  cling  to  the  attracting 
bar.  And  were  there  only  a magnet  strong  enough,  it 
might  soon  become  the  monopolist  of  that  metal,  which, 
after  all,  is  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold. 

If,  now,  on  your  coat-sleeve,  or  on  the  woollen  table- 
cover,  you  rub  a stick  of  wax  or  amber,  you  impart  to 
this  substance  also  an  attracting  power.  But  it  is  a magnet 
of  a very  different  sort.  Hold  it  ever  so  near  that  knife 
or  needle,  and  there  is  no  movement.  Hold  it  near  the 
carpet,  or,  better  still,  insinuate  it  into  some  unswept  corner, 
and  every  loose  particle,  the  thread-clippings  and  paper- 
shavings, — the  stray  feathers  and  silky  fibres,  will  instantly 
leap  up  to  it,  and  convert  its  bald  apex  into  a little  mop  of 
rubbish. 

Some  minds  have  a powerful  affinity  for  what  is  sterling 
and  useful.  Themselves  strong  like  the  loadstone,  they  are 
constantly  acquiring  facts,  and  principles,  and  maxims  of 
wisdom.  They  gain  the  respect  of  others.  They  become 
master-spirits,  moving  and  controlling  their  fellows.  If  in 
business,  they  turn  out  successful  merchants.  If  students, 
they  step  forth  the  chiefs  of  their  profession.  If  thrown 
into  public  life,  they  graduate  up  into  the  highest  ranks  of 
statesmanship,  and  become  the  moulders  of  an  age,  the  dis- 
posers of  an  empire,  the  movers  of  mankind.  « 

But  some  minds  have  an  attraction  quite  as  intense  for 
what  is  frivolous.  In  early  life  they  do  not  “take  to” 
tasks  and  lessons ; and  all  throughout  they  retain  the  mtel- 
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lectual  languor  which  deprecates  instruction  and  refuses  to 
apply.  Their  theory  of  life  is  perpetual  recreation,  and 
ignoring  the  commandment  which  says,  44  Six  days  shall 
thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work,”  they  never  know  the 
sweetness  of  a true  Sabbatic  repose.  Unused  to  self-denial, 
and  seldom  roused  to  exertion  except  by  the  prospect  of  a 
ploy,  if  they  enter  business  you  soon  hear  that  they  have 
44  stopped  and  in  a learned  profession  if  they  do  not  44  stop,” 
it  is  only  because  they  never  could  get  on.  And  although 
in  youth  their  social  gaiety  may  earn  for  them  a doubtful 
popularity,  in  later  life  everybody  eschews  a companionship 
so  hat  and  unprofitable.  The  announcement  of  their  names 
as  visitors  spreads  consternation  through  the  devoted  house- 
hold ; and,  like  Curtius,  when  he  jumped  into  the  44  yawning 
cavern,”  the  heroic  brother  who  volunteers  to  go  and  talk  to 
them  is  admired  and  pitied  for  his  sacrifice. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  know  whether  his  own  mind  is 
a magnet,  or  merely  a piece  of  rubbed  resin  ? We  may  men- 
tion a few  tests  which  we  have  occasionally  tried,  and  which 
have  usually  been  quite  decisive. 

The  first  may  be  called  the  book-test.  It  is  a rainy 
afternoon  at  the  sea-side,  and  the  brothers  sit  for  near  an 
hour,  gazing  through  the  wet.  panes  at  the  misty  boats  and 
the  drift  on  the  Channel.  The  disconsolate  Italian  with  his 
hurdy-gurdy  has  passed  round  the  corner,  and  he  has  since 
been  followed  by  the  muffin-man  and  his  bell  with  its 
musical  suggestion  of  tea ; and  now  the  animated  landscape 
is  reduced  to  the  coast-guardsman  with  his  telescope  and 
glistening  tarpaulin.  44  Come,  Frank,  it  is  clear  we  shall  not 
get  out  this  evening.  Let  us  try  what  we  can  find  at  the 
circulating  library.”  Layard’s  Nineveh,  44  The  Church  in 
the  Catacombs,”  Macaulay’s  England,  Stephen’s  France, 
44  Proverbial  Philosophy,”  Rogers’s  Essays,  the  Lives  of 
Chalmers,  Foster,  Buxton,  and  many  more,  divide  the  sober 
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student,  till  at  last  he  fixes  on  a goodly  tome  which  he  has 
long  intended  to  peruse.  “ And  for  you,  Mr.  Francis  ? 
Macaulay  or  Mahon?”  “ No,  no.  None  of  your  dry  stuff. 
Had  enough  of  that  before  leaving  school.  Something  fast  or 
funny,  if  you  please.”  And,  from  a long  armful  of  verdurous 
volumes,  which  the  librarian  places  on  the  counter,  our 
aspirant  selects  “ The  Green  Man  at  Dulwich.” 

The  next  is  the  friend-test.  One  evening,  not  long  ago, 
in  a large  company,  we  had  a good  opportunity  of  trying  it. 
There  was  a young  lady  in  mourning,  to  whom  we  could  not 
help  observing  several  of  the  older  people  one  after  another 

attracted  ; first,  our  kind  and  sensible  friend,  Lady  , 

and  then  a German  professor,  and  by-and-by  a distinguished 
missionary ; and  from  the  length  of  time  that  each  lingered 
beside  her,  and  from  the  animation  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  conversing,  we  had  no  doubt  that  here 
was  one  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  superior  minds.  And 
we  had  as  little  doubt  that  her  cousin  on  the  ottoman  pos- 
sessed no  such  affinities.  Various  attempts  to  relieve  her 
isolation  were  effectually  defeated  by  an  ignorance  in  which 
there  was  no  affectation,  and  an  indifference  which  there 
was  no  effort  to  disguise  ; and  it  was  not  without  a certain 
measure  of  amusement  as  well  as  admiration  that  we 
watched  the  perseverance  of  the  good-natured  German. 
But  although,  “ as  fishers  try  the  lake  with  different  flies,” 
he  tried  the  mind  of  the  fair  one  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Chiswick  Fete,  with  Meyerbeer  and  Lamartine, 
with  everything  in  water,  earth,  and  air,  no  “ rise  ” re- 
warded the  assiduous  angler ; and  it  was  a great  relief  to 
his  benevolent  mind  when  later  in  the  evening  he  saw  her 
and  the  daughter  of  his  hostess  exceedingly  merry,  though 
he  surmised,  too  shrewdly,  that  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
himself  and  others  of  the  party. 

Since  then  the  cousins  have  accompanied  some  friends 
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on  a Continental  tour,  and  a perusal  of  their  first  letters 
suggests  another  criterion,  which  we  may  call  the  tray  el- test. 
For  reasons  of  our  own  we  do  not  publish  the  journal  of  the 
more  thoughtful  tourist  ; though  we  are  sorry  for  the 
reader,  as  he  loses  an  admirable  account  of  Belgium,  with 
its  cathedrals  and  belfries,  its  pictures  and  people.  Crossing 
excepted,  the  other  is  to  the  following  purport : — 

' “ Hotel  Disch , Cologne , Friday , ’54. 

“ My  pet  of  pets,  my  own  sweet  Sally, — W hat  an  age  it 
is  since  last  week,  when  we  parted  at  the  London-Bridge 
Station  ! Since  then  I don’t  know  where  all  I have  been ; 
but  we  have  been  to  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  and  Bruges. 
We  have  been  to  the  top  of  a high  tower,  but  I forget 
where  it  was ; and  we  have  seen  Reuben’s  famous  pictures 
at  Antwerp.  There  is  a very  nice  picture  here  by  Benjamin, 
‘ The  Jewish  Exiles  at  Babylon.’  He  and  Reuben  are  the 
only  two  patriarchs  whose  works  I have  yet  seen.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  old  masters  so  clever  as  our  own  drawing - 

master,  M. . We  have  also  been  to  the  Battle  of 

Waterloo.  I saw  a lady  there  with  a pink  parasol  and  black 
net  over  it,  the  same  as  yours.  At  Waterloo  we  had  a nice 
pic-nic  in  an  orchard  just  made  for  the  purpose. 

“ And  now  I think  I have  told  you  all  our  news.  Write 
a long  letter  to  the  4 Poste  Restante,  Geneve,  Suisse,’  and 
tell  me  how  you  are  getting  on  with  the  fire-screen.  Give 
my  love  to  dear  little  Dash.  Tell  him  to  be  a good  dog, 
and  to  take  care  of  damp  feet  in  this  frightful  weather.  I 
hope  your  mamma  is  better.  Believe  me,”  &c. 

Another  test  on  which  we  have  great  reliance  is  the 
church-test.  Last  Sunday  we  were  staying  with  a friend 
in  the  country,  and  we  heard  from  a stranger  clergyman  a 
very  good  sermon  on  Sabbath-observance.  In  the  evening 
the  discourse  and  the  preacher  were  under  discussion.  Some 
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remarked  the  peculiarities  of  the  minister’s  accent,  and  it  was 
debated  whether  he  was  a native  of  Yorkshire  or  Cumberland  ; 
and  the  Cambridge  student  doubted  whether  he  had  ever 
been  to  College,  as  he  pronounced  the  o in  “ Cleopas  ” long  and 
the  e in  “Thaddeus”  short.  But  Mr.  C.  asked  if  none  of 
them  had  remarked  the  way  in  which  he  read  the  lessons  : — 
so  expressive  and  emphatic  had  it  been,  that  to  him  (Mr.  C.) 
it  had  answered  all  the  purpose  of  a commentary.  The 
party  next  began  to  analyse  the  audience ; what  could  have 
become  of  the  B.s,  and  who  those  foreign -looking  people 
were  who  are  staying  with  the  D.s,  and  how  young  E.  seems 
always  to  walk  home  with  Miss  F.  ; till,  we  must  confess, 
the  conversation  became  very  unlike  a Sabbath  evening. 
Here  Mr.  C.  interposed  and  recalled  some  passages  of  the 
sermon,  which  it  was  too  evident  that  we  had  all  forgotten ; 
and  although  most  felt  a little  awkward,  it  was  evident 
that  the  word  in  season  had  a good  effect.  To  this  propensity 
of  Mr.  C. — this  seriousness  and  good  sense  — we  ascribe  his 
wonderful  progress.  In  early  life  he  was  not  so  bright  as 
some  of  his  companions ; but  owing  to  his  turn  for  the  sub- 
stantial and  solid,  there  is  now  not  one  who  comes  near 
him  in  extent  of  information  or  soundness  of  judgment. 
And,  what  is  still  more  important,  his  “ faith  and  love  grow 
exceedingly.”  In  all  our  circle  there  is  no  one  who  within 
the  same  time  has  discarded  so  many  failings  and  acquired 
so  many  excellences,  nor  one  who  has  gained  more  of  that 
ascendancy  which  is  awarded  to  singleness  of  eye  and 
purity  of  purpose. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A very  interesting  exhibition  is  at  present  open  in  St. 
Martin’s  Hall,  London.  It  contains  specimens  of  the  school 
apparatus  of  our  own  and  other  countries, — the  globes,  maps, 
books,  drawing-models,  magic-lanterns,  &c.,  set  forth  by 
private  enterprise  or  by  different  School  Societies  ; with 
plans  of  school-buildings  and  play-grounds,  so  as  to  give  an 
idea  tolerably  exact  of  the  teaching  appliances  of  modern 
Europe.  To  those  who  are  commencing  new  schools  or 
improving  old  ones,  the  information  here  collected  is  of 
priceless  value,  and  many  a costly  blunder  will  be  saved  by 
a mere  inspection  of  the  results  at  which  others  have 
arrived.  Even  in  the  purchase  of  a pair  of  globes  or  a map 
of  England,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  be  able  to  decide 
from  actual  inspection  which  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 
In  surveying  the  admirable  suite  of  specimens  from  Norway, 
we  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  “real”  or  objective 
system  was  more  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Britain.  To 
every  schoolroom  there  might  be  attached  a little  museum, 
in  which  stuffed  animals  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds  would 
soon  accumulate,  and  to  which  the  scholars  themselves 
would  find  it  a pride  and  a pleasure  to  contribute ; and,  as 
it  is,  we  are  sure  that  many  a Norwegian  peasant  must  have 
a better  knowledge  of  natural  history  than  most  of  our 
Oxford  first-class  men. 

For  our  scientific  readers  there  is  good  provision  in  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison’s  “ Siluria,”  and  in  Mr.  Gosse’s  “Aqua- 
rium.” Without  the  vivacity  of  Buckland,  the  literary  tact 
of  Lyell,  or  the  poetry  which  Hugh  Miller  has  expended 
on  his  romantic  restorations  of  old  worlds,  Sir  Roderick  is 
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a pleasing  writer ; and  to  those  who  like  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  this  volume  describing  the  dawn  of  organic  life 
will  be  a valuable  possession.  Nor  to  readers  repairing  to 
the  coast  can  we  suggest  a companion  more  charming  and 
instructive  than  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Gosse  records  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  To  many  the  world  here  described 
will  be  a new  discovery,  and,  as  the  admirable  coloured 
illustrations  amply  prove,  a world  of  exquisite  beauty.  In 
a thousand  drawing-rooms  we  now  see  flourishing  in  the 
secure  asylum  of  Wardian  cases  collections  of  ferns  and 
other  graceful  forms  of  vegetative  life  which  it  is  a refresh- 
ment to  the  eye  to  rest  upon ; and  now,  following  out  the 
simple  directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  marine 
curiosities  which  our  accomplished  friend  has  given,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  the  crystal  tank  will  become  the  com- 
panion of  the  portable  conservatory,  and  introduce  the  finny 
tribes  to  stranger  scenes  than  those  which  they  visited  in 
the  days  of  Deucalion.  To  those  whose  town-pent  life  or 
delicate  health  gives  them  little  opportunity  to  range 
amongst  the  rocks  and  pools  when  the  tide  is  low,  we  can 
imagine  few  enjoyments  equal  to  that  which  they  will  find 
in  a contrivance  which  is  at  once  a botanic  garden  and  a 
menagerie,  without  the  expense  of  either. 

Chevalier  Yan  de  Yelde,  late  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  has 
published  two  copious  volumes  of  “ Travels  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.”  , As  yet  we  have  only  had  time  to  look  into  them, 
and  breathe  for  a few  moments  the  spirit  of  elevated  devo- 
tion with  which  they  are  pervaded.  The  Chevalier’s  main 
errand  was  to  execute  a topographical  survey  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  we  presume  the  result  of  his  researches  will  be 
given  in  a chart  more  minute  and  elaborate  than  the  maps 
now  existing.  For  such  a work,  the  learned  officer  possesses 
high  qualifications,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  re- 
searches of  the  Hollander  will  be  found  of  a very  different 
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style  from  the  so-called  “ discoveries  ” of  De  Saulcy.  Not- 
withstanding the  scores  of  books  which  have  been  lately 
devoted  to  Palestine,  no  region  would  better  repay  certain 
kinds  of  exploration,  and  up  to  the  present  hour  there  are 
many  points  in  the  meteorology,  the  climate,  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible  lands  on  which  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  information.  A resident  in  the  country,  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  good  habits  of  observation, 
might  still  throw  new  and  interesting  light  on  the  Word  of 
God ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Jerusalem  Literary 
Society  will  solve  many  problems  and  supply  important 
desiderata. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  published  her  “ Sunny  Memories” 
of  our  own  and  other  lands.  With  its-  friendly  tone,  its 
gossiping  details,  and  its  acuteness  of  observation,  and  still 
more  with  the  fame  of  the  writer,  the  work  is  sure  of  many 
readers.  But  all  the  more  on  this  account  do  we  regret  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  expressions  which  we  scarcely  ex- 
pected in  the  work  of  a Christian  lady.  “ Before  the  ship 
weighs  anchor,  set  your  house , that  is  to  say,  your  state- 
room, as  much  in  order  as  if  you  were  going  to  he  hanged ; 
for  be  sure,  that  in  half-an-hour  after  sailing,  an  infinite 
desperation  will  seize  you,  in  which  the  grasshopper  tvill  he 
a burden .”  “ Then  the  steward  comes  along  and  puts  out 

your  light,  and  there  you  are.  Jonah  in  the  whale  was  not 
darker  or  more  dismal.”  “ I expounded  to  him  [her  hus- 
band] what  an  ignorant  sinner  he  was,  and  that  the  dirt  of 
ages  was  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  value.”  “ This 
week  6 The  Times’  has  informed  the  United  Kingdom  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  getting  a new  dress  made  ! What  am  f 
and  what  is  my  father's  house , that  such  distinction  should 
come  upon  me?”  We  are  sorry  that  such  expressions  have 
fallen  from  the  pen  which  wrote  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Darling  has  been  enabled 
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to  complete  the  first  volume  of  his  great  undertaking,  the 
“Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,”  — containing  an  alphabetical 
enumeration  of  the  chief  authors  in  British  and  Foreign 
Theology.  The  next  division,  devoted  to  subjects,  will  be 
still  more  valuable  to  students  and  divines. 

From  “A  Manual  of  Missions,”  just  published  by  Mr. 
Lowrie  of  New  York,  we  gather  the  following  statistics  of 
Protestant  Missions,  British  as  well  as  American.  The 
number  of  missionaries  is  : — 


Congregational,  including  139  Baptists  . . 366 

Presbyterian  365 

Episcopal  294 

Methodist  159 

Moravian  158 

Unknown  27 


1369 

To  these  may  be  added  934  assistants,  and  2737  native 
helpers.  The  communicants  belonging  to  mission  churches 
number  180,653;  the  scholars,  181,792. 

From  an  elaborate  paper  read  to  the  Statistical  Society 
by  Mr.  Angus  of  the  Register  Office,  we  gather  some  curious 
particulars  as  to  the  health  of  the  capital.  In  London  the  in- 
habitants die  at  the  rate  of  25  out  of  1000  living  per  annum. 
In  Manchester  the  rate  is  34,  and  in  Liverpool  33  out  of 
1000  yearly ; whilst  in  Westmoreland  and  North  Wales  the 
numbers  are  as  low  as  19  and  18,  or  less  than  two  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  60,000  deaths,  to  which  the  mortality  approaches, 
there  is  a remarkably  uniform  number  of  consumptive  cases, 
averaging  from  6000  to  7000  every  year.  The  mortality 
from  typhus  has  of  late  nearly  doubled,  and  there  is  a great 
increase  occasioned  by  intemperance. 


BotUllaek  Mine,  Cornwall. 
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4 ‘THE  TRANSFIGURATION,”  BY  RAPHAEL. 

In  the  small  but  choice  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
Vatican  Palace  at  Rome  is  a very  celebrated  picture,  the 
last  and  unfinished  work  of  Raphael,  the  prince  of  Roman 
painters.  A particular  interest  is  attached  to  this  picture 
beyond  what  it  may  claim  by  this  circumstance  and  its  own 
individual  merits ; it  was  placed  immediately  above  the  head 
of  Raphael,  when  his  body  lay  in  state  in  his  own  house,  to 
enable  the  Roman  people  to  take  a last  sorrowful  look  of 
the  remains  of  the  great  painter  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
taken  away  from  them. 

“ And  at  his  head 

His  last  great  work  ; when  entering  in,  they  look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 

Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless, 

Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed, 

And  would  live  on  for  ages.” 

Rogers'  Italy. 

Raphael  died  of  a cold  from  exposure  while  heated,  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  fame  and  in  the  vigour  of  manhood. 
The  names  of  many  great  men  have  been  almost  unknown 
at  the  age  at  which  Raphael  died — thirty-seven. 

The  career  of  Raphael  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  Italian  painting  : he  not  only  represents 
the  Roman  school  in  its  completeness,  but  is  the  truest 
exponent  of  the  capabilities  of  painting  itself,  and,  as  illus- 
trating the  most  perfect  combination  of  the  intellect  and  the 
2 m 
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affections,  is  indisputably  the  greatest  master  of  modern 
times. 

Painting  had  been  progressing  but  slowly  in  Italy  ; the 
great  masters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  — 
Giunta  of  Pisa,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Taddeo  Gaddi — by 
all  their  joint  labours  barely  succeeded  in  substituting 
nature  for  tradition,  as  the  object  of  study  with  painters, 
so  slow  is  the  human  mind  to  change.  Masaccio  added 
decided  individuality  of  form  as  a recognised  object  of 
attainment ; Benozzo  Gozzoli  carried  this  individuality  into 
lower  spheres,  and  represented  natural  scenery  and  ordinary 
objects  hitherto  comparatively  neglected  by  painters  ; Fra 
Angelico  contributed  refinement  of  sentiment ; Fra  Filippo 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  Luca  Signorelli,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  added  refinements  of  execution  and 
style,  and  technical  excellence  ; Pietro  Perugino  and  Francia 
had,  to  a certain  extent,  idealised  colour ; and  Michel- 
angelo completely  idealised  form  and  embodied  intellect. 
All,  however,  were  partial ; each  had  mastered  some  one 
characteristic  in  particular ; but  to  combine  all  these  qua- 
lities in  accordance  with  that  perfect  balance  which  cha- 
racterises universal  nature  was  reserved  to  be  the  peculiar 
glory  of  Raphael,  while  in  some  respects,  in  the  more  com- 
manding human  emotions,  he  went  beyond  all  his  rivals, 
contemporaries  or  predecessors. 

This  extraordinary  painter — Rafiaello  Santi — was  born 
in  the  little  town  of  Urbino,  in  the  Contrada  del  Monte, 
April  6,  1483.  His  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  was  a good 
painter,  of  the  Umbrian  school,  and  one  of  the  ablest  masters 
of  his  time.  He  was,  doubtless,  his  son’s  first  instructor, 
though  he  died  when  Raphael  was  but  a boy  of  ten  years 
of  age.  Raphael  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  only  seven; 
and  now  an  orphan,  he  found  an  affectionate  guardian  in  his 
uncle,  Simone  Ciarla,  his  mother’s  brother,  who,  we  learn 
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from  Raphaels  own  letters,  was  ever  dear  to  him  as  a 
father — “ Carissimo  quanto  padre.” 

It  was  through  the  good  offices  of  his  uncle,  Ciarla,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  was 
placed  in  the  advantageous  circumstances  of  being  one  of 
the  scholars  of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  chief  of  the  Umbrian 
painters,  and  already  employed,  about  1495-6,  when  Raphael 
was  first  placed  with  him,  in  the  preparation  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  or  Exchange,  at  Perugia.  It  was 
in  this  and  the  following  year,  also,  that  Pietro  painted  his 
very  celebrated  oil-pictures  of  the  “ Deposition  from  the 
Cross,”  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  ; and  the 
“ Ascension  of  Christ,”  now  at  Lyons  : and  Raphael  could 
not  have  had  his  abilities  stimulated  by  finer  models. 

After  residing  with  Pietro  about  four  years,  he  returned, 
in  1499,  to  Urbino  about  family  matters.  He,  however, 
returned  to  Perugino ; and  in  the  following  year  received, 
probably,  his  first  public  commission — an  order  to  execute 
some  works  for  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  in  Citta  di 
Castello.  Here  he  was  occupied  with  several  works ; and 
in  1502-3  his  fellow-pupil  or  friend,  Pinturicchio — much 
Raphael’s  senior  in  years — -invited  him  to  Siena  to  assist 
him  in  preparing  the  drawings  and  cartoons  for  his  frescoes 
in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral.  From  Siena  he  returned 
to  Citta  di  Castello,  and  there  painted,  in  1504,  for  the 
church  of  San  Francesco,  his  celebrated  “ Sposalizio,”  or 
“ Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  now  in  the  Brera  in  Milan,  and 
considered  the  best  of  his  early  pictures,  or  those  in  his 
Perugino  manner.  The  “ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  in  the 
Vatican,  is  another  celebrated  work  of  this  period.  Our 
own  little  picture  of  a “ Vision  of  a Knight,”  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  is  an  earlier  example  of  the  same  style. 

In  1504  Raphael  entered  upon  the  second  period  of  his 
career:  he  then  paid  his  first  visit  to  Florence,  carrying 
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with  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gonfaloniere 
Soderini  from  Joanna  della  Revere,  Duchess  of  Sora,  and 
sister  to  the  reigning  Duke  Guidobaldo  I.  of  IJrbino.  This 
sojourn  at  Florence  was  the  period  of  Raphael’s  first  re- 
markable performances  : he  was  there  at  an  eventful  time  ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  were 
then  attracting  universal  attention  to  their  remarkable 
works.  The  rival  cartoons  were  exhibited  in  1506 — the 
“ Battle  of  Anghiari,”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; and  the 
“ Surprise  of  the  Pisans,”  by  Michelangelo,  known  as  the 
celebrated  “ Cartoon  of  Pisa.”  Fra  Bartolomeo,  with  whom 
Raphael  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  developing  his  appreciation  of  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  and  colour.  Raphael’s  residence  at 
Florence  extended  to  1508,  a period  of  about  four  years. 
During  this  interval,  when  he  developed  what  is  called  his 
second  or  Florentine  style,  he  painted  the  “ St.  Catherine,” 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  ; the  Ansidei  altarpiece,  of  the 
“ Madonna  Enthroned,”  at  Blenheim ; the  “ Entombment 
of  Christ,”  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome ; and  the 
“ Madonna  del  Baldachino,”  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence. 
The  “ Entombment”  is  remarkable  for  its  dramatic  com- 
position and  fine  taste  in  form,  exhibiting  a refinement, 
simplicity,  and  energy  combined,  quite  unusual  up  to  that 
time. 

In  1508,  Raphael,  through  the  representations  of  his 
countryman,  Bramante,  the  Pope’s  architect,  was  invited  by 
Julius  II.  to  Rome  ; and  he  then  commenced  that  great 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican  Palace, 
which  now  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  modern 
Rome.  The  so-called  Vatican  Stanze  consist  of  four  spa- 
cious, but  badly -lighted  rooms,  entirely  decorated  with  fres- 
coes by  Raphael  and  his  scholars.  The  first  in  order  was 
the  last  to  be  completed, — this  is  called  the  “ Hall  of  Con- 
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stantine;”  the  next  room  is  known  as  the  “ Chamber  of  the 
Signature,”  from  its  use  ; the  third,  the  “ Chamber  of  the 
Heliodorus,”  from  one  of  the  great  frescoes  contained  in  it ; 
and  the  fourth  is  known,  from  the  same  reason,  as  the 
“Chamber  of  the  Fire.”  The  two  extremes  of  Italian 
painting  meet  in  these  great  works  ; extending  from  the 
high  sentiment  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Stanza  della 
Segnatura,  to  the  mere  anatomical  mannerism  of  the  six- 
teenth in  the  Stanza  dell*  Incendio.  The  single  subject  of 
the  pictures  is  the  glorification  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Popes  Julius  and  Leo,  under  whom  they  were  executed  : 
Leo  continued  the  work  commenced  by  Julius.  The  Sala 
di  Costantino  contains  the  “ Battle  of  Constantine  and 
Maxentius  ;”  the  “ Appearance  of  the  Cross  ;”  the  “ Bap- 
tism of  Constantine  ;”  and  the  “ Presentation  of  Rome  to 
the  Pope : ” these  works  were  executed  after  Raphaers  death 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Gianfrancesco  Penni,  in  1523.  In 
the  next  chamber,  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura,  are  — the 
“ Theology,  or  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,”  Raphael’s  first 
fresco  in  the  Vatican,  finished  in  1509  ; this  is  a noble 
work,  in  his  second  or  Florentine  manner  : opposite 
to  this  is  the  “ Philosophy,  or  School  of  Athens,”  painted 
in  1511.  This  is  the  first  example  of  his  great,  or  Roman 
style,  which  is  completely  developed  in  the  “ Heliodorus.” 
Raphael’s  improved  manner  in  these  works  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  rivalry  of  Michelangelo, 
then  employed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  to  which 
Raphael  had  access  before  it  was  finished.  On  the  third 
wall  of  this  chamber  is  the  “Parnassus,  or  Poetry,”  and 
opposite  to  it  “Jurisprudence,”  in  three  distinct  compo- 
sitions ; in  the  centre  above  are  three  female  figures,  per- 
sonifications of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance  ; and 
at  the  sides  “ Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Law,”  “ Gregory  XI. 
delivering  the  Decretals  to  a Consistorial  Advocate,”  and 
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“ Justinian  delivering  the  Pandects  to  Tribonianus.”  On 
the  ceiling  of  this  chamber,  on  a gold  ground,  are  personifi- 
cations of  the  four  great  subjects  represented  on  the  walls. 
(There  is  an  admirable  copy  of  this  ceiling  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace.)  The  third  chamber,  the  Stanza  dell’  Eliodoro, 
contains  the  “ Expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple,” 
illustrating  a passage  in  Maccabees, — “ There  appeared  to 
them  a horse  with  a terrible  rider  upon  him,  adorned  with 
a very  rich  covering,  and  he  ran  fiercely  and  struck  Helio- 
dorus with  his  fore-feet  ; and  he  that  sat  upon  him  seemed 
to  have  armour  of  gold.  Moreover,  there  appeared  two 
other  young  men,  beautiful  and  strong,  bright  and  glorious, 
and  in  comely  apparel,  who  stood  by  him  on  either  side,  and 
scourged  him  without  ceasing.”  The  whole  scene  is  typical 
of  the  delivery  of  the  states  of  the  Church  from  foreign 
enemies  by  Julius  II.  The  selection  of  the  subject  is  most 
happy,  and  in  treatment  and  in  execution  it  is  the  grandest 
of  all  Raphael’s  works  ; the  whole  group  around  the  fallen 
Heliodorus  might  be  said  to  have  more  the  real  character  of 
what  it  represents — an  angelic  vision — than  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  work  of  human  hands.  This  fresco  was 
finished  in  1512,  at  the  same  time  as  the  celebrated  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  same  palace,  painted  by  Michel- 
angelo ; and  it  was  the  last  great  work  of  Raphael’s  wit- 
nessed by  Pope  Julius,  who  died  in  the  following  year. 
The  next  picture  in  this  apartment  is  the  “ Mass  of  Bol- 
sena;”  representing  the  confirmation  of  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  to  a doubting  priest,  while  consecrating 
the  host  in  the  church  of  Santa  Christina,  at  Bolsena,  in 
1263  ; the  wafer  bled  : the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi 
was  instituted  to  celebrate  this  miracle.  On  the  third  wall, 
opposite  the  “ Heliodorus,”  is  the  “ Attila;”  and  the  fourth  is 
the  “ Delivery  of  St.  Peter  out  of  Prison,”  both  painted  for 
Leo  X.  All  these  works— the  finest  of  Raphael’s  frescoes 
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— were  completed  in  1514.  In  the  fourth  chamber,  or 
Stanza  dell’  Incendio,  are — the  “ Oath  of  Leo  III.  before 
Charlemagne;”  the  “ Coronation  of  Charlemagne  the  “ Fire 
of  the  Borgo,  or  Suburb  of  Rome,  arrested  by  Leo  TV.;” 
and  the  “ Victory  of  Leo  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia  all 
complete!  in  1517,  but  executed  nearly  exclusively  by 
Raphael’s  scholars.  For  each  of  the  three  great  frescoes 
in  these  chambers  Raphael  was  paid  the  then  consider- 
able sum  of  1200  scudi  d’oro,  or  about  400/.  sterling. 
During  1515-17,  also  were  painted  the  Loggie,  the  cele- 
brated gallery  leading  to  the  Stanze,  in  which  are  the  series 
of  Scripture  subjects  known  as  Raphael’s  Bible,  and  the 
celebrated  pilasters  decorated  with  arabesques.  (Copies  of 
these  works  may  be  seen  at  Marlborough  House.)  The 
Loggie-paintings  were  also  executed  by  Raphael’s  scholars ; 
the  figure  subjects  by  Giulio  Romano,  Gianfrancesco  Penni, 
Raffaellino  del  Colle,  Perino  del  Yaga,  and  Pellegrino  da 
Modena;  the  arabesques  or  grotesques,  imitated  from  the 
ancient  Baths  of  Titus,  were  chiefly  executed  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine ; Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  was  the  principal  assist- 
ant in  painting  the  ornamental  friezes  of  the  Stanze. 

From  1514,  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  chamber 
of  Heliodorus,  Raphael’s  engagements  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  Vatican  frescoes  was  almost  sus- 
pended as  regards  his  own  labour,  and  the  general  character 
of  his  work,  depending  much  upon  his  scholars,  sensibly 
deteriorated.  During  the  execution  of  the  remaining  frescoes 
in  the  Vatican,  he  produced  the  famous  cartoons,  as  patterns 
for  tapestry,  to  decorate  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
presbyterium  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  There  were  originally  ten. 
Seven  only  are  preserved  at  Hampton  Court.  “ The  Stoning 
of  St.  Stephen,”  “ The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,”  and  “ St. 
Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi,”  are  lost.  Besides  these  important 
works,  for  which  Raphael  received  only  about  sixteen  pounds 
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sterling  each,  he  not  only  superintended  the  entire  decora- 
tion of  the  summer  palace  of  Agostino  Chigi,  on  the  Tiber, 
now  known  as  the  Farnesina,  in  which  are  the  celebrated 
Galatea,  and  the  Psyche  series  of  frescoes ; but  painted  also 
the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace ; the  Isaiah  in  Sant  Agostino ; and  nearly  all  his  most 
celebrated  oil  pictures,  including  the  “St.  Cecilia”  at  Bologna, 
the  “ Holy  Family,”  and  “ St.  Michael  and  Satan,”  in  the 
Louvre ; the  “ Spasimo,  or  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,”  at  Ma- 
drid ; the  “ Madonna  di  San  Sisto,”  at  Dresden  ; and,  finally, 
his  last  work,  the  “ Transfiguration,”  now  in  the  Vatican. 
He  was  also,  from  1514,  architect  of  the  New  Church  of 
St.  Peter ; and,  latterly,  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
excavations  and  the  conservation  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Rome. 

Such  a brief  summary  of  his  labours  shows,  at  least,  the 
extraordinary  activity  and  ability  of  Raphael,  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  Leo.  Almost  any  one 
of  the  series  mentioned,  or  even  single  pictures,  is  sufficient 
to  have  secured  the  lasting  fame  of  any  other  painter,  and 
posterity  can  only  confirm  the  unrivalled  name  which  Ra- 
phael had  already  won  among  his  contemporaries  during  his 
own  lifetime.  All  his  extraordinary  accomplishments  were 
very  completely  summed  up  in  the  surname  of  II  Divino , 
awarded  to  him  by  his  countrymen.  With  the  only  excep- 
tions of  Dante  and  Shakspere,  perhaps  no  man  has  ever 
earned  such  a universal  fame.  The  name  of  Michelangelo, 
notwithstanding  his  great  powers,  scarcely  approaches  that 
of  Raphael  in  love  or  popularity.  His  remarkable  works  are 
comparatively  unintelligible  to  the  masses ; he  cultivated 
intellect  alone,  while  Raphael  has  illustrated  equally  the 
intellect  and  the  affections.  In  composition  and  expression, 
Raphael  surpassed  all  men ; in  his  forms  he  was  both  grand 
and  select,  and  minutely  individual  when  necessary.  He 
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could  embody  tlie  ideal  perfection  of  form  in  general  charac- 
ter ; but  owing  to  the  simple  nature  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  general  necessity  of  every  figure  telling  its  own  part  of 
the  story,  his  constant  truth  to  nature  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  represent  much  absolute  individual 
beauty.  In  colouring,  and  other  minor  technical  qualities, 
he  was  all  that  was  required  by  the  exigency  of  his  subject, 
or  the  nature  of  his  school.  There  was  no  taste  for  the 
simply  ornamental,  or  mere  costume  pictures,  in  Rome. 

The  enlargement  of  style  adopted  by  Raphael,  shortly 
after  his  settlement  in  Rome,  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  works  of  Michelangelo ; but,  though  this  is  in  some 
measure  true,  it  is  not  nearly  so  positively  the  case  as 
has  been  imagined.  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  arrived  at 
the  same  time  in  Rome,  and  commenced  their  great  works 
simultaneously.  It  is  true,  that  for  style  in  form  Michel- 
angelo had  already  completely  established  his  name  before 
Raphael  had  achieved  anything  of  the  kind,  as  is  shown  by 
his  statue  of  Bacchus  and  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa.  All  the  best 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican  Stanze,  however,  were  finished 
before,  or  at  least  as  soon  as,  the  opening  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  after  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  by  Michelangelo ; 
and  as  Raphael  had  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
“ Disputa  ” in  his  own  Florentine  manner,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  style  developed  by  Michelangelo  three  years 
before,  the  great  enlargement  of  manner  exhibited  in  the 
“ School  of  Athens”  and  in  the  “ Heliodorus,”  shows  how  gra- 
dually Raphael  developed  his  third  style,  and  also  how  par- 
tially he  can  have  been  indebted  to  the  unfinished  ceiling 
of  Michelangelo.  The  “ Last  Judgment,”  by  Michelangelo, 
on  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel,  was  not  commenced  even  until 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Raphael.  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael  wei'e  certainly  rivals  during  the  pontificates  of 
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Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  ill- 
will  having  existed  between  them  ; on  the  contrary,  Raphael 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  thanked  God  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  Michelangelo. 

An  anecdote  is  told,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  in  a 
magnificent  picture  by  Horace  Yernet  (now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery),  that  on  one  occasion,  while  engaged  in  the 
Vatican,  as  Michelangelo  was  leaving  the  palace,  he  met 
Raphael  in  the  court-yard,  surrounded  by  his  scholars,  and 
incidentally  remarked,  “ You  go  about  like  a prince,  with 
all  your  retinue  around  you  “ And  you,”  retorted  Raphael, 
“ like  the  headsman,  alone.”  This  is  not  an  unfair  picture 
of  the  manners  of  the  two  artists.  Raphael  was  a gay  and 
social  character,  while  Michelangelo’s  society  was  almost 
exclusively  that  of  his  confidential  servant  Urbino.  There 
were  several  artists  that  he  aided  in  some  way ; and  he  was 
courteous  to  his  followers  and  those  who  required  his  as- 
sistance ; but  to  others  his  manner  was,  to  use  the  word  of 
Julius  II.,  “ terribile .”  The  painter,  who  secured  his  most 
constant  attention,  was  Sebastiano  of  Venice,  afterwards 
known  as  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Michelangelo  is  said 
to  have  materially  aided  this  painter  in  his  works,  in  order 
to  raise  up  an  adequate  rival  in  oil-painting  to  the  all- 
engrossing  Raphael.  Sebastiano  was  a great  colourist,  the 
department  in  which  Raphael  was  weakest. 

The  Cardinal  Giulio  de’  Medici,  Bishop  of  Narbonne, 
gave,  in  1519,  a singular  opportunity  for  testing  the  rival 
powers  of  the  two  painters  ; he  commissioned  of  each  a large 
altar-piece  to  be  painted  in  oil  colours,  for  the  cathedral  of 
Narbonne  in  France.  Sebastiano  produced  the  “ Raising 
of  Lazarus,”  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  principal 
figure  of  which  is  attributed  entirely  to  Michelangelo ; and 
Raphael  produced  the  “ The  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord,” 
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now  in  the  Vatican.  He,  however,  did  not  live  to  complete 
it ; it  was  finished  by  Giulio  Romano.  In  Rome  it  was 
never  decided  which  was  the  finer  work : still,  notwith- 
standing the  superior  colouring  of  Sebastiano,  and  the 
reputed  aid  of  Michelangelo,  posterity  has,  without  a dis- 
sentient voice,  awarded  the  palm  to  Raphael’s  work  ; indeed, 
nowadays,  the  picture  of  the  Venetian  is  rarely  admitted 
in  competition  with  it. 

In  this  great  work,  however,  of  the  “ Transfiguration,” 
of  which  there  is  an  admirable  chalk  drawing  by  Casanova, 
at  Hampton  Court,  placed  near  the  painter’s  own  immortal 
Cartoons,  there  is  a character  in  the  execution  which  does 
not  accord  with  the  free  and  great  manner  of  Raphael’s 
other  less-constrained  masterpieces.  It  has  suffered  by  the 
spirit  of  competition  in  which  it  was  produced ; and  it  dis- 
plays a greater  formality  and  timidity  of  execution  than  was 
necessary  or  natural  with  Raphael  at  this  time.  Much  of 
the  picture,  however,  was  executed  by  Giulio  Romano, 
though  the  most  important  parts  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Raphael  himself.  Raphael  was  impelled  to  this 
care  in  the  execution  not  only  by  the  rivalry  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Sebastiano,  but  on  account  of  reports  spread 
about  in  Rome,  that  he  had  already  declined  in  his  art,  — a 
merited  reproof,  owing  to  his  having,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
his  engagements,  trusted  too  much  to  his  scholars. 

The  “ Transfiguration”  takes  place  on  Mount  Tabor, 
where  Christ  is  seen  in  glory  between  Moses  and  Elias; 
the  apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  ascended  the 
Mount  with  him,  are  represented  prostrate,  and  blinded  by 
the  vision.  Below  are  the  apostles  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  to  whom  a father  and  others  have  brought  a boy 
possessed  of  a demon,  to  be  delivered  ; but  one  of  the  apo- 
stles grandly  points  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount,  indicative 
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that  he  who  can  alone  cast  out  devils  is  there.  The  upper 
group  is  sublime  in  its  conception  and  treatment.  The 
figures  below  are  full  of  life ; the  possessed  boy,  in  a violent 
fit,  is  being  held  by  his  father,  and  the  mother  or  female  who 
is  near  them,  is  energetically  appealing  to  St.  Andrew  for 
help.  This  group  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Raphael’s  works ; 
the  woman  is  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Fornarina;  her 
face  is  in  profile. 

The  completion  of  this  cherished  work,  through  Ra- 
phael’s untimely  death,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Giuiio  Romano : 
hence,  perhaps,  its  sombre  and  heavy  colouring,  especially  in 
the  lower  portion.  The  balance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  ducats,  of  the  whole  six  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the 
great  price  of  the  picture,  was  paid  to  Giuiio  two  years  after 
Raphael’s  decease : the  money  served  as  a dowry  for  Giulio’s 
sister,  who  married  the  sculptor  Lorenzetto. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  picture  was 
exhibited  and  completed  rendered  it  an  object  of  so  great 
interest  to  the  Romans,  that  its  destination  was  changed ; it 
was  not  sent  to  France,  but  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  it  remained  until  1797,  when 
it  was  carried  away  by  the  French  to  Paris.  In  1757  and 
following  years  a mosaic  had  been  made  from  it  for  one  of 
the  altars  of  St.  Peter’s.  It  was  returned  to  Rome  in  1815, 
and  now  constitutes  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Vatican 
collection  of  pictures.  It  has  been  several  times  copied; 
first  by  Gianfrancesco  Penni,  this  copy  is  in  Spain ; there 
is  another  important  copy  by  Carlo  Saracino,  now  in  the 
Sciarra  Colonna  Palace  at  Rome.  It  has  also  been  several 
times  engraved,  by  R.  Morghen,  Desnoyers,  Jordan,  and 
others. 

Raphael  died  on  Good  Friday,  and  his  own  birthday, 
April  6,  1520  ; and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
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Pantheon,  or  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda  at  Rome.  His  tomb 
was  opened  in  1833,  and  the  skeleton  found  perfect,  with  all 
the  teeth.  He  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  of  a 
slight  build,  with  sallow  complexion,  and  brown  eyes.  He 
was  never  married,  but  was  engaged  to  Maria  Bibiena,  the 
niece  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name  ; she  died  before  him. 
He  left  property  to  the  value  of  sixteen  thousand  ducats, 
out  of  which  he  bequeathed  an  independence  to  the  hand- 
some Eornarina,  the  constant  companion  of  his  leisure  hours. 
His  pictures,  drawings,  and  other  art-materials,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  two  ablest  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and 
Gianfrancesco  Penni,  with  the  condition  that  they  were  to 
complete  his  unfinished  works,  which  they  did  about  three 
years  after  Raphael’s  death.  The  great  school  Raphael 
founded  at  Rome  was  dispersed  all  over  Italy  after  the  sack 
of  the  city  in  1527  by  the  mercenaries  of  Charles  V.  under 
Bourbon. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  in  this  country  upon  the 
possession  of  the  seven  Cartoons,  which  we  owe,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  discrimination  of  Rubens,  who  recommended 
them  to  Charles  I.  and  to  the  art-love  of  the  king,  who  could 
at  once  appreciate  their  value;  in  the  second  instance,  to 
Cromwell,  who,  on  the  dispersion  of  Charles’s  effects,  secured 
these  great  works  for  the  nation.  Nowhere,  after  Rome,  is 
Raphael  seen  to  so  great  advantage  as  at  Hampton  Court. 


R.  N.  W. 
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At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  people 
of  Normandy  were  suffering  from  the  quarrels  of  William 
Rufus  and  Prince  Louis,  and  France  was  resounding  with 
the  preparations  for  the  first  Crusade,  a lady,  called  Aletta, 
the  wife  of  the  Count  Tece'lin,  lived  quietly  at  home  in  her 
husband’s  castle,  near  Dijon,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care 
of  her  children  and  of  the  poor  who  dwelt  around  her.  She 
had  a gentle,  pious  heart,  and  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
travel  to  Jerusalem  in  search  of  heaven  and  duty.  Her 
favourite  pilgrimages  were  to  the  cottages  of  her  indigent 
neighbours;  and  thither  she  might  often  be  seen  carrying 
food  and  medicine,  and  there  she  would  sit  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  supplying  their  wants  and  soothing  their  pains 
with  words  of  divine  consolation. 

Aletta  reverenced  the  clergy  as  the  ambassadors  of  God; 
and  her  first  care  for  her  children  was  to  dedicate  them  to 
the  service  of  God  in  the  way  she  deemed  most  acceptable, 
and  in  those  days  the  most  acceptable  service  was  believed 
to  be  the  life  of  the  cloister.  As  she  grew  older  the 
strictness  of  her  devotion  increased ; she  divided  the  day 
between  household  duties,  almsgiving,  prayer,  the  festivals 
of  the  Church,  entirely  secluding  herself  from  the  social 
amusements  of  her  time,  which  must,  indeed,  in  their  drunken 
revelry  and  often  bloody  encounters,  have  contained  enough 
to  repel  any  Christian  heart.  How  her  husband  liked  all 
this  does  not  appear,  nor  what  place  he  held  in  the  house- 
hold ; he  was,  probably,  frequently  absent  on  some  of  those 
petty  campaigns  which  characterised  that  age  of  feuds  and 
feudalism. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  the  child- 
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hood  of  Bernard.  The  cloistral  quiet  of  the  house  seems 
to  have  imparted  a thoughtful  tone  to  the  whole  family ; 
doubtless,  however,  six  brothers  and  a sister  living  together 
in  their  father’s  castle  amongst  the  sunny  corn-fields  of 
Burgundy,  did  not  pass  a gloomy  or  a dreamy  childhood, 
though  their  seclusion  knit  them  with  peculiarly  strong 
bonds  to  each  other  and  to  their  mother. 

On  Bernard  the  hopes  of  his  mother  were  most  fondly 
fixed.  She  had  dreamt  a dream  about  him  at  his  birth, 
which,  with  the  interpretation  of  a certain  soothsaying 
monk,  she  treasured  up  as  a token  of  her  child’s  future 
greatness.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  cathedral-school 
of  Chatillon-sur- Seine,  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  a learned 
education. 

For  logic  Bernard  had  no  great  taste.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  not,  for  him,  to  be  unlocked  by  subtle  dia- 
lectics. On  the  other  hand,  he  threw  himself  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature  into  the  study  of  ancient  literature. 
Still,  although  he  mastered  Latin  so  far  as  to  preach  extem- 
pore in  it  with  ease,  he  was  never  a learned  man,  or,  rather, 
his  learning  was  of  that  kind  which  may  be  gleaned  by  an 
observant  eye  and  a watchful  heart.  The  present  had  for 
him  abundant  wealth.  He  saw  nature  for  himself,  con- 
versed with  God  for  himself,  was  learned  in  the  “ open 
secret  ” of  the  universe,  and  the  mysteries  of  his  own  soul; 
and  he  had  made  for  himself  that  discovery  which  wise  men 
in  Germany  have  recently  proclaimed,  that  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  highest  truth  man  has  another  faculty 
than  the  understanding,  and  other  words  than  syllogisms, — 
that  for  the  spiritual  world  there  is  a spiritual  sensorium, — 
that  logic  may  weigh  the  evidences  of  religion,  but  that  it 
is  not  logic  which  draws  near  the  living  God. 

Six  months  after  his  return  from  Chatillon  his  mother’s 
health  began  to  fail.  On  the  festival  of  St.  Ambrose  she 
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had  been  wont  to  make  a feast  for  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
and,  weak  as  she  was,  she  made  the  usual  preparations.  But 
as  the  day  approached,  she  grew  worse;  and  when  the  day 
arrived,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  Still  she  would  not 
have  the  feast  put  off,  and  when  the  repast  was  ended,  she 
requested  that  “ the  ministers  of  the  Lord  ” would  visit  her 
in  her  room.  They  found  her  dying,  and,  at  her  entreaty, 
recited  in  chorus  the  solemn  litany  of  the  dying.  She  fol- 
lowed them  faintly  to  the  words,  “ By  thy  cross  and  passion, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us;”  and  then  laying  the  cross  on  her 
breast,  she  sank  back  and  died. 

For  us  the  life  of  Aletta  is  a stray  leaf  from  the  chronicles 
of  the  middle  ages  very  touching  and  very  precious.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  how  many  such  hallowed  homes  and  Christ- 
ian mothers  there  may  have  been  in  those  days  when  the 
biographies  of  good  women  were  only  “ printed  for  private 
circulation”  in  the  hearts  of  those  their  love  had  blessed; — 
how  many  there  are  in  all  ages  who,  like  the  poor  Scotch- 
woman, although  they  “ could  not  speak  for  Him,”  would 
“ die  for  Him.” 

From  Bernard  the  impression  of  his  mother’s  early  teach- 
ing never  faded  away.  Her  image  hovered  before  him  con- 
stantly; her  blessing  was  on  his  head;  her  words  were  in 
his  heart,  upholding  him  in  the  midst  of  temptation.  At 
last,  one  day  the  beloved  form  embodied  itself  so  vividly  to 
his  sense,  as  he  travelled  to  join  his  brothers  in  the  camp  at 
Tenchebrai,  that  he  entered  a church  which  stood  open  by 
the  roadside,  and,  prostrating  himself  before  the  altar,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  he  promised  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Redeemer,  and  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  his  mother 
by  embracing  the  religious  or  monastic  life. 

Bernard  used  frequently  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  to  his  young  friends.  “ I am  not  ashamed  to 
confess,”  he  would  say,  “ that  often,  and  particularly  at  the 
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beginning  of  my  conversion,  I experienced  great  hardness  of 
heart  and  an  extreme  coldness.  I sought  after  Him  whom 
my  soul  would  fain  love;  Him  in  whom  my  frozen  spirit 
might  repose  and  reanimate  itself.  But  none  came  to  suc- 
cour me,  and  dissolve  this  strong  ice  which  bound  up  my 
spiritual  senses,  and  to  revive  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
the  spiritual  spring.  Thus  my  soul  continued  feeble  and 
listless,  a prey  to  grief — almost  to  despair;  and  murmuring 
internally,  ‘ Who  is  able  to  abide  His  frost  ? ’ Then,  on  a 
sudden,  and  perhaps  at  the  first  word,  or  at  the  first  sight  of 
a spiritually -minded  person,— sometimes  at  the  bare  remem- 
brance of  one  dead  or  absent, — the  Holy  Spirit  would  begin 
to  breathe,  and  the  waters  to  flow;  then  would  tears  be  my 
meat  day  and  night.” 

With  Bernard  piety  was  an  expansive  principle.  From 
the  moment  of  that  solitary  consecration  in  the  way-side 
oratory,  he  incessantly  laboured  to  win  others  over  to  the 
side  of  God. 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  in  those  days  he  regarded  the 
monastic  vow  as  the  conclusive  test  of  religious  decision. 
The  first-fruits  of  his  missionary  labours  was  his  uncle,  a 
man  of  property,  rank,  and  military  fame.  All  his  brothers 
who  had  reached  manhood,  one  by  one,  abandoned  the  world 
to  join  him,  save  Gerard,  the  one  he  seems  to  have  loved 
the  best.  Bernard,  one  day,  it  is  said,  laid  his  hand  on 
this  brother’s  side,  and  said,  reproachfully,  “ A spear  shall 
pierce  thy  side.”  Gerard  did  actually,  not  long  afterwards, 
receive  a lance -wound  in  his  side,  and  in  his  suffering  re- 
called his  brother’s  words  and  followed  his  example.  The 
father,  Count  Tecelin,  abandoned,  at  length,  of  all  his  child- 
ren, rejoined  them  beneath  the  roof  of  the  convent. 

The  fraternity  of  Citeaux,  to  which  Bernard  had  at- 
tached himself  on  account  of  its  superlative  austerity,  was 
guided  by  the  reformed  rules  of  St.  Benedict. 
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There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  history  of  the 
monastic  orders  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  word 
“ reformed.”  A spirit  of  zealous  devotion  is  awakened  and 
embodies  itself  in  some  fraternity  of  recluses,  bound  by 
strictest  rules  of  self-mortification.  For  the  course  of  a cen- 
tury or  two  all  goes  on  quietly,  when,  again,  in  the  midst  of 
this  religious  company,  some  earnest  man  begins  to  look 
about  him  for  the  means  of  genuine  self-denial,  and  to  his 
disgust  finds  the  rules  relaxed,  the  offerings  of  charity  con- 
verted into  means  of  luxurious  indulgence,  and  a life  of  piety 
quite  as  much  of  a singularity  in  the  order  as  the  order 
itself  originally  was  in  the  world.  He  becomes  a nucleus  for 
minds  similarly  aroused;  and  a new  order  is  presently  insti- 
tuted. Thus  the  very  monastic  societies  against  whose  lazy 
self-indulgence  Luther  so  justly  protested  had,  in  their  day, 
been  the  work  of  some  reformer  as  sincere  and  self-devoted, 
though  not  so  enlightened,  as  Luther  himself.  Unhappily 
the  same  process  may  be  traced  in  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  itself.  Nor  can  any  reformation  be  final.  Man  can 
only  work  for  the  present.  Our  contribution  towards  the 
wants  of  our  age  should  be  given  in  subscriptions  while  we 
live,  not  bequeathed  in  legacies.  The  institution  which 
embodies  the  piety  of  to-day  may  cramp  and  persecute  the 
piety  of  to-morrow. 

The  Cistercian  order,  however,  was  still  in  its  perfection 
of  discipline  in  Bernard’s  time.  The  day  was  divided  be- 
tween manual  and  spiritual  labours  ; and  the  crucifixion  of 
the  flesh,  by  means  of  fastings,  bleedings,  &c.,  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  veriest  epicure  in  austerities. 

In  spite  of  this,  or  as  its  consequence,  volunteers  con- 
tinued to  throng  the  gates  of  Citeaux.  New  cloisters  were 
built,  filled,  and  overfilled;  and,  at  length,  it  was  resolved 
to  occupy  a piece  of  land  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  given  to 
the  Order  some  years  previously  by  a knight  of  Champagne. 
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Bernard,  not  then  twenty-five,  but  already  distinguished  for 
his  austerity  to  himself,  his  gentleness  to  others,  and  his 
fervent  love  of  God,  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  new  monas- 
tery. The  number  of  emigrants  was,  as  usual,  twelve,  to 
typify  the  College  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Saviour.  After 
a solemn  farewell  service,  the  twelve  exiles,  with  Bernard, 
at  their  head,  walked  quietly  out  of  the  church.  The  silence 
was  only  broken  by  irrepressible  sobs  and  the  sound  of 
faltering  hymns. 

The  site  of  the  new  settlement  was  called  the  Valley  of 
Wormwood.  It  had  been  a refuge  of  banditti,  and  was  a 
spot  as  desolate  and  barren  as  any  in  the  backwoods  of 
America.  Never,  however,  were  there  more  industrious 
and  patient  colonists.  They  had  much  to  do  and  much  to 
endure.  The  neighbouring  gentry  soon  grew  tired  of  giving 
alms.  They  had  to  wait  several  months  before  they  could 
till  the  ground,  and  then  several  months  more  before  the 
crops  appeared.  Meantime,  they  lived  on  a scanty  allow- 
ance of  the  coarsest  bread;  and  sometimes,  not  being  able  to 
get  even  that,  on  beech-leaves  steeped  in  salt;  and  whilst 
they  were  building  the  cloisters,  they  had  no  shelter  amidst 
the  damp  marshes  of  the  valley  but  some  rough  mud-huts 
hastily  run  up.  The  fragile  frame  of  Bernard  suffered  so 
severely  as  to  disable  him  from  preaching.  His  faith,  how- 
ever, retained  its  exalted  confidence.  One  day  their  salt 
failed.  Bernard  commanded  one  of  the  monks  to  saddle  an 
ass  and  go  to  the  next  town  to  buy  more.  The  monk  re- 
monstrated that  he  had  no  money.  “ Take  faith,”  was  the 
abbot’s  reply.  By  his  vow  of  obedience  the  poor  monk 
had  no  resource  but  to  obey.  In  a few  hours  he  returned 
laden  with  provisions.  A priest  had  met  him  on  the  way, 
and  hearing  of  their  distress,  had  filled  the  paniers  with 
food.  “ Hold  fast  faith,  my  son,”  was  Bernard’s  comment ; 
“ and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life.” 
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At  length,  after  sufferings  of  eighteen  months,  the  trial 
passed.  Gifts  poured  in  from  every  side;  the  crops  were 
reaped,  and  from  the  completed  convent  arose  the  voice  of 
grateful  psalmody. 

Then  followed  days  of  peace.  Bounded  by  two  wooded 
hills,  which  sloped  gently  towards  the  east,  the  valley  ran 
into  a narrow  gorge  at  the  west.  The  sun  shone  on  it  all 
day,  and  at  evening  sank  to  rest  behind  the  forest.  The 
clang  of  diligent  labour,  mingled  with  choral  chants  and 
the  sound  of  church-bells,  only  broke  the  calm  to  con- 
secrate it.  One,  who  visited  the  place  during  Bernard’s 
life,  declared,  “ the  solemn  stillness  so  awed  us,  that  we 
forebore  to  speak  on  any  but  sacred  subjects  as  long  as  we 
were  within  the  precincts  of  the  valley.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  effect  of  monastic  ideas  on  Hildebrand  and  on  Bernard. 
Gregory’s  world  is  peopled  with  ideas,  and  their  incarna- 
tions in  laymen  and  monks ; Bernard’s  with  men  and  his 
brethren . His  monasticism  is  paradoxically  social.  Monas- 
teries are  for  him,  not  so  much  islands  of  sanctity  in  the 
sea  of  corruption,  as  companies  of  Christian  men,  uniting  in 
affectionate  relationship  to  serve  God  ; — not  so  much  segre- 
gations as  congregations . His  first  impulse,  on  receiving 
the  assurance  of  the  love  of  God,  is  to  communicate  it ; and 
it  is  characteristic  that  his  first  converts  are  among  his  own 
family.  He  commences  his  life  of  seclusion  with  a society 
of  thirty  personal  friends.  His  family  circle  is  reunited  in 
the  cloister.  His  father  dies  in  his  arms.  His  brother 
Gerard  is  his  dearest  friend.  The  abbot  of  a rival  monas- 
tery declares  that  he  “ would  rather  pass  his  life  with  Ber- 
nard than  enjoy  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  an 
Archbishop  of  Treves  journeys  to  Rome  to  entreat  the  Pope 
to  relieve  him  from  his  charge,  that  he  might  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  at  Clairvaux.  Constantly  do  we  hear  of  his 
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“ angelic  countenance,”  and  of  the  “ benevolent  smile”  which 
habitually  lit  up  his  attenuated  features.  His  monks  loved 
him  as  their  father ; and  years  of  separation,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Papal  crown  which  one  of  them  (Eu genius) 
attained,  could  not  dissolve  the  tie.  Surely,  to  have  been 
so  much  loved,  he  must  have  loved  much. 

It  has  been  said  that  men  of  genius  have  always  some- 
thing feminine  in  their  nature,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Bernard.  Gregory  VII.  might  have  sprung 
from  Jove’s  forehead ; — in  every  line  of  Bernard’s  history 
we  read  that  he  was  “ born  of  woman.”  His  love  for  his 
brother  Gerard  was  almost  motherly.  Gerard  became  ill. 
During  his  illness  the  abbot  wept,  and  watched,  and  sup- 
plicated his  restoration.  But  Gerard  died.  Bernard  folded 
up  his  grief  in  resolute  resignation,  and  saw  his  brother 
buried  without  a tear.  His  monks  wondered  at  his  firmness, 
for  hitherto,  at  the  death  of  any  of  the  brotherhood,  his  heart 
had  overflowed  in  sorrow.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
repeating  the  text,  endeavoured  calmly  to  continue  his  expo- 
sition of  the  Canticles,  but  recollections  rushed  thick  on  his 
mind  and  overpowered  him.  His  voice  was  lost  in  sobs, 
and  for  some  minutes  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  Then, 
recovering  a little,  and  feeling  the  hopelessness  of  further 
restraint,  he  poured  out  his  grief  64  before  his  children,”  and 
in  the  most  touching  words  entreated  their  sympathy. 

“ Who,”  he  said,  “ could  ever  have  loved  me  as  he  did  ? 

He  was  a brother  by  blood,  but  far  more  by  religion 

Thou  art  in  the  everlasting  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
hast  angels  for  thy  companions  ; but  what  have  I to  fill  up  the 
void  thou  hast  left  ? Fain  would  I know  thy  feelings  towards 
me,  my  brother,  my  beloved,  if,  indeed,  it  is  permitted  to 
one  bathing  in  the  floods  of  divine  radiance  to  call  to 
mind  our  misery,  to  be  occupied  with  our  grief.  Yet  God 
is  love ; and  the  more  closely  a soul  is  united  to  God  the 
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more  does  it  abound  in  love His  nature  is  to  have 

mercy  and  to  forgive.  Thou  must  needs  then  be  merciful, 
since  thou  art  joined  to  Him  who  showeth  mercy;  and  thy 
affection,  though  transformed,  is  nowise  diminished.  Thou 
hast  laid  aside  thine  infirmities  but  not  thy  love,  for  ‘ love 
abide  th;’  and  throughout  eternity  ‘ thou  wilt  not  forget 

me.’ God  grant,  Gerard,  that  I may  have  not  lost 

thee ; but  that  thou  hast  preceded  me,  and  I may  be  with 
thee  where  thou  art.  For  of  a surety  thou  hast  rejoined 
those  whom  in  thy  last  night  below  thou  didst  invite  to 
praise  God,  when  suddenly,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all, 
thou,  with  a serene  countenance  and  a cheerful  voice,  didst 
commence  chanting,  ‘ Praise  ye  the  Lord,  from  the  heavens.’ 
‘ Praise  Him,  all  His  angels.’  At  that  moment,  O my  bro- 
ther, the  day  had  dawned  on  thee ; though  it  was  night  to  us, 

the  night  to  thee  was  all  brightness Just  as  I reached 

his  side,  I heard  him  utter  aloud  those  words  of  Christ, 
‘ Father,  into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit.’  Then,  re- 
peating the  verse  over  again,  and  resting  on  the  word 
‘Father,’  ‘ Father,’  he  turned  to  me,  and  smiling,  said,  ‘ Oh, 
how  gracious  of  God  to  be  the  Father  of  men ; and  what  an 
honour  for  men  to  be  His  children;’  and  then,  very  dis- 
tinctly, ‘if  children,  then  heirs.’  And  so  he  died,  and  so 
dying  he  well-nigh  changed  my  grief  into  rejoicing,  so  com- 
pletely did  the  sight  of  his  happiness  overpower  the  recol- 
lection of  my  own  misery.” 

Was  there  ever  a funeral  sermon  which  came  so  fresh 
from  the  very  fountains  of  tenderness,  or  which  goes  so 
direct  to  the  heart  ? To  the  man  who  uttered  it  Christianity 
could  never  become  stoicism,  or  monasticism  itself  other 
than  a bond  of  brotherhood,  giving  new  ties  of  kindred, 
whilst  the  old  ones  continued  undissolved. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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“ He  spake  to  them  out  of  the  cloud.’ ’ — Psalm . 

“ The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.” — Paul 
to  the  Romans. 

Dense  are  the  Clouds  that  veil  the  face  of  heaven  ; 

Deep  is  the  Gloom  that  darkens  air  and  sky ; 

And  the  thick  rain,  in  blackening  tempest  driven, 

Recalls  earth’s  first  expiatory  cry, 

When,  by  o’erwhelming  deluge  well-nigh  riven, 

Nature  acknowledged  its  mortality. 

Sad  is  the  Soul — by  gloom  of  spirit  clouded ; 

Heavy  the  Heart — oppressed  by  earthy  care ; 

And  the  mind’s  clearer  reason  overshrouded, 

Sees  only  storm  and  tempest  everywhere  ; 

And  owns,  with  doubts,  fears,  faintings,  tremblings  crowded, 
Strength  but  to  question, — life  but  to  despair. 

Faithless  ! why  soul-sad  ? see  the  world  around.  It 
Is  not  less  gloomy  than  thy  world  unseen ; 

And  yet  the  same  bright  heavens  for  ever  bound  it, 

Though  hidden  for  a time  by  clouds  between ; 

’T  is  its  own  earth-born  vapours  that  surround  it, 

All  else  is  clear  as  it  hath  ever  been. 

Be  not  faint-hearted,  weak  one,  and  repining, 

Canst  thou  believe  in  nothing  but  in  sight  ? 

Look  up  ! behind  those  clouds  the  sun  is  shining, 

As  it  shines  ever,  genial  and  bright, 

Although  unseen.  Be  patient,  fear  resigning, 

Till  thy  own  clouds  disperse  in  purer  light. 

Alfked  A.  Watts. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses, 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise  ; 

For  nought  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 

And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 

Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. — Lowell. 

Fully  determined  that  if  her  brother  had  any  cause  of 
complaint  against  her  it  should  not  go  unatoned  for,  Rosalie’s 
first  desire  the  next  morning  was  to  see  him. 

If  he  only  knew  ! — she  thought. 

But  he  did  not  know — he  could  not  guess  that  of  all  the 
cares  upon  her  heart  his  welfare  was  the  cliiefest, — that  for 
his  sake  she  would  have  gone  through  any  possible  difficulty 
or  danger.  Sometimes  she  half  thought  he  did  know  it, — 
that  her  love  was  appreciated  if  not  quite  returned ; and 
sometimes  she  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

In  this  mood  she  got  up  as  early  as  the  tardy  daylight 
would  permit,  and  dressing  herself  softly  that  she  might  not 
wake  Hulda,  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post  with  clasped 
hands  and  a very  grave,  quiet  face,  waiting  to  hear  him  go 
down.  She  was  not  sure  but  this  was  one  of  his  mornings 
for  an  early  drill.  The  step  came  at  last,  and  no  sooner  had 
it  fairly  past  her  door  than  her  light  foot  followed.  Down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  breakfast-room — but  he  was  not  there. 
Had  she  mistaken  another  step  for  his  ? He  came  behind 
her  at  the  moment,  and  with  his  lips  upon  her  forehead  in- 
quired, ‘ What  in  the  world  she  was  after,  at  that  time  in  the 
morning  ? * 
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‘ O,  I was  after  you  — ’ she  said,  looking  up  at  him  and 
then  as  quick  down  again ; for  something  in  his  eyes  had 
brought  her  very  heart  welling  up  to  her  own. 

‘ To  ask  me  to  beg  your  pardon  for  last  night’s  offences  ?’ 
said  Thornton,  as  he  drew  her  to  a seat  by  him  on  the 
sofa. 

‘ No  indeed  ! ’ 

‘ It  is  done  unasked  then,  Alie.  I should  hate  myself 
for  a month  if  I thought  my  words  had  grieved  you  half  as 
much  as  they  did  me.  I suppose  I need  not  ask  whether  I 
am  forgiven  ? ’ 

He  had  no  answer,  at  all  events. 

‘ Hush- — you  are  a foolish  child,’  Thornton  said.  ‘Why 
Alie,  what  was  it  you  took  so  much  to  heart  ? ’ 

‘Nothing — not  that.  But  oh,  Thornton,— -I  wish  you 
knew  me  a little  better  ! ’ 

‘ So  do  not  I— -I  know  you  quite  well  enough  now  for 
my  own  comfort.  If  I knew  you  any  better  I should  pro- 
bably absent  myself  permanently,  and  leave  the  field  clear 
to  some  one  who  would  take  better  care  of  you.  As  it  is, 
Alie,  I choose  to  persuade  myself  that  we  can  live  on 
together.’ 

What  a look  she  turned  on  him. 

‘Well  now,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  pretty  one,’ 
said  her  brother  admiringly.  ‘ What  has  your  little  head 
been  at  work  upon  ? ’ 

‘ I was  thinking  — I was  afraid  that  perhaps  I had  said 
too  much  last  night, — more  than  I ought  — to  you.  If  you 
knew  my  feeling  you  would  not  blame  me,  but  the  words 
might  seem  unkind ; and  I was  very  sorry.  I will  try  not 
to  fail  in  that  way  again.’ 

‘ My  dear  little  sister,’  said  Thornton  laughing,  ‘ you 
really  are  too  absurd ! To  hear  you  make  promises  of 
amendment  is  very  like  hearing  you  say  that  for  the  future 
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you  intend  to  look  pretty,  or  any  such  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. You — who  never  thought  said  or  did  anything  but 
goodness  in  your  whole  life.’ 

4 Which  proves  how  little  you  know  me.’ 

4 We  will  agree  to  have  different  opinions  on  that  point. 
At  present  you  are  my  standard  of  perfection.’ 

4 Ah  but  you  have  no  right  to  take  any  such  standard, 
dear  Thornton.  Think  what  perfection  is,  and  what  the 
Bible  standard,  before  you  apply  either  word  to  me.’ 

4 I must  be  allowed  to  have  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
nevertheless,’  said  Thornton.  4 But,  Alie,  you  fairly 
frightened  me  by  getting  up  so  early  this  morning.  I didn’t 
know  but  you  were  going  to  pay  your  friend  Mrs.  Raynor  a 
visit.’ 

The  implication  raised  so  very  slight  a colour,  that 
Thornton’s  spirits  improved  at  once. 

4 Alie ! ’ called  out  Hulda’s  little  voice  from  over  the 
balusters,  4 won’t  you  please  come  ? because  Martha  isn’t 
here,  and  I want  to  get  up  so  much.’ 

4 Run!’  said  Thornton  laughing.  4 It  is  hard  to  take 
care  of  two  people,  isn’t  it  ? Here  you  have  been  bestowing 
your  attentions  upon  me,  leaving  that  child  to  get  out  of  bed 
alone  at  the  risk  of  breaking  her  neck.  I wonder,  by  the 
way,  what  4 getting  up  ’ is  supposed  to  mean,  in  infant  par- 
lance.’ 

4 And  I wonder  who  gave  you  leave  to  come  out  and 
stand  on  the  cold  oil-cloth,  little  one?’  said  Rosalie  as  she 
ran  upstairs  and  stooped  down  by  the  little  night-gowned 
and  night-capped  figure.  Hulda’s  arms  were  quickly  about 
her  sister’s  neck,  and  her  little  bare  feet  curled  up  in  her 
lap;  and  then  she  was  lifted  up  and  carried  back  into  the 
room. 

4 Who  was  that  you  were  talking  to  V said  Hulda. 

4 Thornton.’ 
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‘ Does  lie  feel  good-natured  this  morning  ? 9 

6 I did  not  ask  him/  said  Eosalie  smiling.  ‘ Do  you  ?’ 

* O yes/  said  Hulda,  ‘ but  then  I didn’t  feel  cross  last 
night.  I think  it’s  very  disagreeable  to  have  people  cross.’ 

4 Then  you  and  I will  try  to  be  always  pleasant.  If 
Thornton  does  not  want  the  horses  this  morning,  we  will  go 
and  see  Miss  Morsel.’ 

The  horses  were  not  wanted  and  after  breakfast  they 
set  forth  ; — all  but  Hiram  well  pleased  with  the  prospect. 
He  thought  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  risk  an  overturn  in 
a narrow  street,  for  anything  that  street  could  contain.  Not 
that  he  had  the  least  intention  of  being  overturned,  by  the 
by. 

The  street  was  narrow  and  the  sleighing  therein  most 
disagreeable.  Irregular  heaps  of  snow  that  had  been  thrown 
from  the  side-walks  stood  up  and  shook  hands  across  the 
narrow  track  which  the  sleighs  of  the  milkman,  the  wood- 
man, and  the  baker,  had  marked  out  for  themselves.  No- 
thing wider  than  those  humble  vehicles  had  been  that  way, 
and  it  was  hard  for  anything  wider  to  go, — the  sleigh  was 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  having  one  runner  at  a time  on 
smooth  ground  and  the  other  on  a snow-bank.  Which 
state  of  things  did  not  at  all  content  Hiram.  Ugly 
the  snow-banks  were,  as  well  as  inconvenient ; for  when 
gutters  were  choked  up  the  unfortunate  snow  did  duty 
instead,  and  no  rigid  enforcement  of  law  prevailed  in  this 
district.  Also  the  pigs  had  been  dilatory  in  seeking  their 
breakfast;  and  that  which  had  been  very  white  as  it  fell, 
was  now  agreeably  diversified  with  cinders,  cabbage  leaves, 
lemon  peels,  potato  parings,  buckwheat  cakes,  oyster  shells, 
and  the  like;  according  as  dinner,  breakfast,  or  supper,  had 
been  the  last  prominent  meal  in  the  different  houses. 

The  house  where  Hiram  at  length  paused,  was  distin- 
guished by  less  of  a snow-bank  and  what  there  was,  cleaner. 
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No  decorations  lay  there  but  dry  Christmas  greens — a wreath 
and  a festoon,  all  falling  to  pieces  and  sinking  into  the  snow : 
the  hemlock  leaves  scattering  about,  and  the  cedar  shrinking 
and  shrivelling  up  within  itself. 

6 O Miss  Morsel  has  thrown  away  her  wreath  ! ’ said 
Hulda. 

‘ I don’t  know  as  you  can  get  out,  ma’am,’  said  Hiram, 
while  he  lent  careful  aid  to  the  undertaking.  ‘ The  snow’s 
right  deep.  It’s  an  astonishing  promotion  to  a street  where 
the  families  keeps  their  carriage ! ’ 

But  she  got  out  nicely — as  she  did  everything — and  went 
lightly  up  the  steps  and  opened  the  unlocked  door ; its  want 
of  fastening  a sure  sign  that  there  was  no  family  bond  within. 
The  house  was  but  what  a botanist  would  call 4 an  involucre.’ 
It  might  be  guessed  from  the  sickly  smell  spread  through 
the  hall  and  passages,  — one  of  those  compounds  which  will 
not  bear  resolving. 

Two  flights  of  stairs  and  a short  entry  brought  the 
visitors  to  Miss  Morsel’s  door;  where  they  had  no  sooner 
knocked  than  it  was  opened.  Miss  Morsel  indeed,  having 
watched  the  whole  preliminaries  from  the  first  jingle  of  the 
sleigh-bells,  and  having  got  very  warm  with  anxiety  lest  the 
snow-bank  should  prove  insurmountable,  was  now  equally 
cold  with  standing  at  her  own  door ; and  she  would  certainly 
have  saved  Rosalie  the  trouble  of  knocking  had  not  elegant 
propriety,  to  her  mind,  forbidden  it.  So  she  stood  as  close 
to  the  door  as  she  could  get,  and  waited  for  her  visitors  to 
demand  entrance.  It  was  given  them  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy. 

The  room  looked  comfortable,  though  with  that  strict, 
severe  sort  of  comfort  where  everything  is  fastened  up  and 
fastened  down,  and  must  remain  just  so  or  it  will  not  look 
comfortable.  A doll’s  dress,  sewed  to  the  doll  and  not 
meant  to  be  taken  off. 
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Of  the  chintz  curtains,  Lydia  Sharpe  might  have  said 
that  they  had  “ no  folds  in  nature — nor  drapery,” — and  yet 
they  were  curtains ; and  when  they  hung  as  they  were  bid, 
you  did  not  at  first  see  how  old  they  were.  The  rug  did 
not  match  the  carpet  but  was  a rug  nevertheless  ; and  of 
the  fire  appendages  it  could  not  be  said  in  the  words  of  the 
song, 

u The  shovel  and  tongs 
“ To  each  other  belongs’’ — - 

they  belonged  only  to  Miss  Morsel. 

The  bed  was  not  visible.  Whether  Miss  Morsel  kept 
it  in  the  closet,  and  underwent  severe  bodily  exercise  to  get 
it  out  every  night — or  whether  she  gave  it  her  company  in 
the  closet,  doth  not  appear.  The  chairs  were  rush-bottomed, 
and  begun  to  be  cushioned ; and  a little  pine  box  by  the 
fire  held  a supply  of  fuel — Rosalie  was  glad  that  she  did 
not  know  for  how  long. 

A few  things  in  the  room  however,  bore  token  of  more 
outlay, — towards  Miss  Morsel’s  old  mother  her  purse-strings 
were  evidently  lenient.  Her  chair  was  most  carefully 
cushioned — back,  arms,  and  all ; and  the  cover  was  of  some 
red  stuff,  and  her  footstool  clad  with  the  same.  By  the 
window  stood  two  or  three  geraniums  in  dark  ruffled  earthen 
pots ; while  a little  work-table,  placed  with  evident  care 
and  tenderness,  looked  as  if  it  and  the  books  upon  it  were 
of  no  Miss  Morsel’s  choice. 

4 I don’t  suppose  there’s  anybody  else  in  the  world  could 
have  come  here  this  morning  ! ’ said  poor  little  Miss  Morsel, 
taking  hold  of  both  Rosalie’s  hands  and  looking  up  into  her 
face.  ‘ Because  I have  felt  rather  down-hearted  you  see ; 
and  most  people  don’t  happen  in  when  you  feel  so.’ 

‘ Then  I have  just  come  at  the  right  time.  How  is 
your  mother  to-day?’ 

‘ O pretty  well,’  said  Miss  Morsel ; ‘ though  it  does  seem 
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queer  to  call  a person  pretty  that’s  got  so  little  pretence 
to  it.  I’ll  tell  her  you’re  here.’  And  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced in  no  very  measured  voice. 

4 What’s  she  come  for  ?’  was  the  old  lady’s  first  and  most 
distinct  question. 

‘ Why  to  see  you,  ma — to  see  you  and  me.’ 

‘ O no,’  said  Mrs.  Morsel,  ‘ that’s  not  it, — that  couldn’t 
be  it.  No  person  comes  to  see  you  and  me  now.’ 

6 What  do  you  suppose  she  did  come  for,  then  ? ’ said 
Miss  Morsel,  who  from  policy  or  respect  never  argued  Tvith 
her  mother. 

6 Well — perhaps  she  did — ’ said  the  old  woman  doubt- 
fully. ‘ Miss  Clyde,  hey.  Ask  her  to  sit  down,  Bettie.’ 

But  Miss  Clyde  was  in  no  haste  to  sit  down.  She  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  plants ; examined  the  state 
of  the  chair  cushions,  and  recommended  that  two  or  three 
of  them  should  be  covered  with  some  particularly  bright 
chintz  which  she  had  at  home. 

4 I will  send  Tom  down  with  it,’  she  said.  ‘ I think  it 
will  please  your  mother.’ 

‘ There ’s  a scarcity  of  the  people  that  ever  think  of  that, 
now-a-days,’  said  Miss  Morsel  with  a little  sorrowful  shake 
of  her  head.  4 It’s  queer  too,  for  if  ever  anybody  wanted 
pleasing  she  does.  But  haven’t  you  got  everything  in  the 
world,  at  home ! And  after  all,  as  I tell  ma,  there’s  no 
store-closet  like  one’s  own  heart.’ 

‘ What’s  she  going  to  send  down  ?’  said  old  Mrs.  Morsel. 
4 Bettie,  tell  her  she  needn’t  send  no  more  o’  them  fine  shirts 
— we  don’t  take  in  sewing  now.’ 

‘ She  knew  that  before  you  did,  ma,’  replied  her  daughter. 

‘ My  eyes  aint  strong  to  do  fine  work  now,’  continued 
Mrs.  Morsel,  drawing  herself  up,  ‘ and  I like  other  work 
better.  So  does  Bettie.  We  don’t  do  it  no  longer.  Tell 
her  so.’ 
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‘ It  does  really  seem  sometimes,’  said  the  daughter  in  a 
kind  of  aside,  ‘ as  if  ma’d  forgot  all  the  little  English  she 
ever  did  know!  You  would  really  suppose  that  she’d  never 
been  to  school  or  studied  grammar;  and  yet  I daresay  she 
used  to  know  the  noun  of  multitude  and  all  those  rules  quite 
respectably  for  her  age  of  society.’ 

4 So  that’s  what  she  come  for  ? ’ said  old  Mrs.  Morsel. 
4 I told  you  she  wanted  something.  She  must  go  to  some 
poor  person, — we  don’t  take  in  sewing.’ 

4 How  much  patience  do  you  suppose  Job  had?’  said 
Miss  Morsel  in  the  same  undertone  to  Rosalie.  6 Because 
sometimes  I think  he  must  have  had  so  much  more  than  me, 
that  it’s  hardly  worth  while  to  try.  Never  mind  her,  dear, 
— just  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  about  the  battles.’ 

4 There’s  very  little  use  in  battles,’  said  the  old  woman. 
4 Folks  said  the  Revolutionary  War  did  the  country  a power 
of  good,  but  we  didn’t  get  none  of  it.  I’ve  heerd  tell  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  I ever  was  knowing  to.  We've  been 
good  for  nothing  since.’ 

4 It’s  a singular  fact,’  said  Miss  Morsel  softly,  4 that  if 
pa  hadn’t  been  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  shouldn’t 
have  anything  to  live  on  now.  Queer,  isn’t  it  ? ’ 

It  was  so  queer,  altogether,  that  Rosalie  was  somewhat 
divided  between  the  desire  to  laugh  and  the  desire  to  cry. 

4 But  now  do  tell  me,’  continued  Miss  Morsel,  4 you  never 
did  tell  me  — how  did  you  get  the  pension  money?  who  did 
the  business  ? ’ 

4 0 I spoke  to  a friend  of  mine  about  it,’  said  Rosalie. 

4 No  wonder  it  got  done,  then,’  said  Miss  Morsel,  with  a 
loving  look  up  at  her  guest.  ‘ I should  think  everybody 
would  do  anything,  and  glad.  Ah  it’s  a great  help  in  the 
world  to  be  young,  my  dear,  — and  pretty  — and  rich  ! 
However,  we  all  have  what  is  best  for  us.’ 

4 1 don’t  think  bread  and  cheese  is  a healthy  dinner,’  said 
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Mrs.  Morsel  sourly.  4 Bettie  will  have  it  sometimes.  And 
she  says  it’s  best,  and  I say  it  aint.’ 

6 Just  think  of  her  saying  that !’  said  the  daughter ; evi- 
dently distressed  that  her  guest  should  hear  it,  but  only 
from  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  feeling.  4 To  be 
sure  we  do  have  it  sometimes,  but  it’s  very  good.  I daresay 
those  poor  men  that  are  out  fighting  Tecumseh  don’t  get  a 
bit  better.  But  you  said  he  was  taken  prisoner.’ 

4 I thought,’  said  Rosalie  softly,  4 I thought  you  were 
taking  better  care  of  yourself,  — you  promised  that  you 
would.’ 

4 Take  good  enough  care,  my  dear — oh  yes,  so  I do ; but 
you  see  the  thing  is,  ma’s  liable  to  be  sick,  of  course— 
anybody  is ; and  if  she  is  to  be  sick  I should  like  her  to 
have  just  what  she’s  a mind  to  call  for,  — and  the  things 
wouldn’t  be  few  nor  far  between,  neither.  And  it’s  so  easy 
to  take  money  out  of  the  trunk  when  you’ve  got  it  there 
ready.’ 

4 But  let  her  have  it  now— she  shall  never  miss  it,  nor 
you  either.’ 

4 Yes,  but  I sha’n’t  let  you  do  that,’  said  Miss  Morsel, 
dashing  off  the  tears  which  those  glistening  eyes  had  called 
up  ; 4 so  don’t  talk  about  it  or  you’ll  upset  me  at  once. 
Everybody  ought  to  live  on  his  income,  — and  my  income 
comes  in  regularly,  and  when  it  don’t  I’ll  let  you  know. 
There’s  Hulda  gone  to  sleep  this  minute.’ 

4 No  I haven’t,’  said  Hulda  looking  up  with  a weary 
little  face.  4 What  made  you  throw  away  your  greens,  Miss 
Morsel  ? ’ 

4 Why  they  got  dry  and  fell  over  the  world,  and  made 
such  a muss  as  I couldn’t  stand  — so  I thought  they  might 
come  down.  I reasoned  in  this  way  — if  Christmas  greens 
put  me  out  of  patience  they  won’t  do  me  much  good, — and 
down  they  came.  But  I kept  the  laurel,  because  that  isn’t 
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crumbly  ; and  it  helps  one  to  think  that  there  are  woods  in 
existence  somewhere.’ 

6 Why  didn’t  you  come  before  ? ’ said  the  old  woman 
suddenly  turning  towards  her  visitor.  4 It’s  better  than  six 
months  since  you  were  here.’ 

4 O no,  it  is  not  so  many  weeks,’  said  Rosalie  smiling. 

4 It  isn’t  more  than  half  so  many,’  said  Miss  Morsel. 
4 You  forget,  ma.’ 

4 Old  folks  always  does  forget,’  said  Mrs.  Morsel  with  a 
somewhat  piqued  air.  4 Only  if  they  do,  it ’s  a wonder  to  my 
mind  how  young  folks  comes  to  know  anything.  They  dorft 
know  much.  I say  it’s  six  months.’ 

4 You  won’t  mind  her,  dear,’  said  Miss  Morsel  in  a low 
voice,  — 4 because  she’s  had  a good  many  sticks  in  her  way, 
and  somehow  she  likes  to  take  ’em  all.  It’s  only  a little 
cup  of  crossness  she ’s  got  to  pour  out,  and  then  she  ’ll  be 
done  for  a while.  She  used  to  have  just  what  she  wanted 
once,  you  know,  and  somehow  it  makes  one  good-natured  to 
be  comfortable.  But  we  are  comfortable  now,  very,— if  you 
have  everything,  you  can’t  wish.  I’ve  nothing  to  complain 
of.  I never  wanted  to  complain  since  what  you  told  me  once 
— do  you  remember  ? how  44  when  the  children  of  Israel 
murmured,  it  displeased  the  Lord.”  I’ve  thought  of  it  a 
great  many  times.’ 

4 It  would  be  easy  not  to  murmur  if  we  thought  more  of 
the  promised  land  and  less  of  the  wilderness,’  said  Rosalie 
with  a half-checked  sigh. 

4 Yes  dear.  And  I’m  glad  for  my  part  to  recollect  that 
this  isn’t  the  promised  land ; — so  in  that  point  of  view,  you 
see,  bread  and  cheese  is  quite  wholesome.’ 

4 Can  you  leave  your  mother  for  a while  ?’  said  Rosalie. 
- 1 want  you  to  go  and  take  a sleigh-ride.  I came  on  pur- 
pose.’ 

4 Did  you  really?’  said  Miss  Morsel, - — 4 then  I’ll  go ; 
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though  I don’t  think  I could  if  you  hadn’t  come  on  purpose. 
Just  like  you!  I wonder  who  else  would  want  to  parade  me 
up  and  down  Broadway ! and  not  in  a close  carriage,  either. 
O yes  — I can  leave  her,  — Seraphina  Wells  ’ll  come  in  and 
sit  here— ma  likes  Seraphina,  — don’t  you  ma?  don’t  you 
like  Seraphina  Wells?’ 

4 Not  much’  — said  the  old  lady.  4 She  aint  much  but  a 
giddy-go-round.  No,  I don’t  like  her.’ 

4 Just  hear  that,  now ! ’ said  Miss  Morsel.  4 But  she 
does  like  her,  for  all.  Well  I’ll  get  ready  dear,  as  soon  as  I 
can.  But  I don’t  know  whether  I ought  to  go  — I felt  so 
down  this  morning.’ 

6 That’s  the  very  reason  why  you  should  go,’  said 
Rosalie  smiling.  4 It  will  cheer  you  up.’ 

4 O the  snow  is  beautiful ! ’ said  Hulda. 

6 Snows  aint  much  now-a-days,’  said  old  Mrs.  Morsel 
rubbing  her  hand  back  and  forth  over  her  knee.  4 They 
aint  like  the  snows  in  my  time.  They  wouldn’t  hardly  ha’ 
been  called  a flurry  of  snow  in  my  time.’ 

4 Did  you  ever ! ’ said  Miss  Morsel,  pausing  on  her  way 
to  the  closet.  4 I shouldn’t  wonder  if  she’d  say  the  people 
were  worse  then  too.’ 

4 How  do  you  feel  to-day,  Mrs.  Morsel  ? said  Rosalie, 
coming  close  to  her  chair. 

4 How  should  I feel  ? ’ said  the  old  woman  pettishly,  but 
with  more  energy  than  she  had  before  spoken.  4 How  would 
you  feel  if  you  was  shut  up  in  this  chair  with  nobody  to 
speak  to,  and  no  home,  nor  nothing  ? The  folks  that  has  the 
world  thinks  it’s  easy  to  do  without  it.  I tell  you  it  isn’t,— 
it’s  hard.  It’s  a bad  world,  but  I want  it.’ 

4 There  is  a better  world,’  said  Rosalie  gently ; 4 do  you 
want  that  ? ’ * 

4 Suppose  I want  both?’  said  Mrs.  Morsel  in  the  same 
tone.  4 What  then  ? ’ 
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4 Then  make  sure  of  the  best  first.  “ They  that  seek  the 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.” ’ 

4 Ay  — that’s  what  you  say/  replied  Mrs.  Morsel,  rub- 
bing her  hand  back  and  forth.  4 That ’s  what  you  say.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  try  it  once  ! Easy  work  to  learn 
Bible  verses  and  say  ’em ! ’ 

4 Yes,  it  is  much  easier  than  to  follow  them,’  said  Rosalie, 
— 4 1 know  that.  But  then  you  believe  the  Bible  words, 
whether  I obey  them  or  not ; and  is  n’t  it  pleasant  to  think 
of  heaven  when  we  have  a poor  home  on  earth  ? and  to  re- 
member that  if  not  one  friend  ever  comes  to  see  us,  yet  that 
the  angels  of  God  are  ever  about  his  children,  and  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  promised  to  be  always  with  those  that  serve 
him?’ 

The  old  woman’s  hand  moved  yet,  but  it  was  with  a 
nervous,  unsteady  action,  and  her  face  in  vain  tried  to  main- 
tain its  cold  dissatisfied  look.  Rosalie  had  stooped  down  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  while  she  was  speak- 
ing ; and  now  one  of  the  old  shrivelled  hands  was  laid  trem- 
blingly upon  hers. 

4 That’s  true— that  about  the  angels,’  she  said  in  a shak- 
ing voice,  4 but  I’m  not  one  of  them  they  should  come  to. 
What  did  you  come  here  for  ? ’ 

4 Yes,  I’ll  go — ’ said  Miss  Morsel,  coming  back  with  her 
bonnet  on.  4 It  is  queer,  isn’t  it  ? but  I never  can  hear 
sleigh-bells  without  wanting  to  run  after  ’em.  I often  think 
there  must  be  a little  perverseness  tucked  away  in  some 
corner  of  my  existence.’ 

4 Things  always  is  tucked  away  in  corners,’  said  old  Mrs. 
Morsel,  sinking  back  into  her  chair  and  her  old  manner  at 
once.  4 Corners  aint  no  other  use  in  a house.’ 

4 That  aint  much  use,  to  my  mind,’  said  Miss  Morsel. 
4 However,  I’m  going  ma,  so  goodbye.’ 
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She  went — and  to  use  her  own  expression  “ was  cheered 
up  higher  than  ever.” 

Leaving  poor  friends  and  poor  circumstances  behind,  the 
sleigh  now  glided  on  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  city,  as  of 
life ; and  before  a large  house  in  State  Street  Hiram  once 
more  drew  up.  The  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  merely 
inquiring  if  Miss  Arnet  was  at  home,  Rosalie  sought  the 
young  lady  upstairs.  There  she  sat  in  her  dressing-room, 
ensconced  in  wrapper  and  cushions, — a book  in  her  hand, 
her  hair  in  the  hands  of  a maid.  Book  and  maid  were  at 
once  dismissed ; and  seating  Rosalie  among  the  cushions, 
Miss  Arnet  stood  before  her  to  talk  and  arrange  her  hair  at 
the  same  time. 

‘ Where  have  you  been  ? and  what  has  made  you  do  so 
unwonted  a thing  as  to  come  here  ? ’ 

‘ Truly,  the  simple  desire  to  see  you,’  said  Rosalie. 

6 The  pleasantest  reason  in  the  world — and  the  rarest. 
What  did  that  woman  do  with  my  comb  ! Poor  little 
Hulda,  you  look  tired  to  death.  Where  have  you  been 
whisked  to  this  morning  ?’ 

c O we’ve  been  sleigh -riding  with  Miss  Morsel,’  said 
Hulda  with  a look  that  bore  out  Miss  Arnet’s  words. 

Marion  lifted  up  eyes  and  hands,  which  were  by  this  time 
disengaged. 

6 You  poor  child  ! there  wouldn’t  be  the  least  atom  of  me 
left  after  such  an  experience.  Here,’  she  continued,  picking 
up  Hulda  and  depositing  her  upon  the  sofa,  4 won’t  that  make 
you  forget  Miss  Morsel?  Don’t  pull  down  my  hair,  pet, 
in  the  intensity  of  your  gratitude.  Are  my  sofa  cushions 
nice  ? ’ 

* Very  nice  !’  said  Hulda  smiling. 

‘ Then  lie  still  there  and  go  to  sleep — I sha’n’t  let  Rosalie 
go  for  one  good  hour.’ 
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4 But  why  don’t  you  come  to  see  us  as  you  used  to  ? ’ said 
Hulda,  when  she  had  at  last  taken  her  arms  from  Miss 
Arnet’s  neck.  4 I asked  Thornton  the  other  day,  and  he 
said — ’ 

4 What  did  he  say  ?’  inquired  Marion. 

4 I don’t  believe  I know,’  said  Hulda,  4 it  was  so  many 
queer  words.  He  said  he  couldn’t  undertake — to  account 
for  young  ladies’  freaks. — Yes,  that  was  it,  because  I said  it 
over  and  over  for  fear  I should  forget  it.’ 

Marion  sprang  up,  and  crossing  the  room  to  where  Rosalie 
sat  she  said  in  a kind  of  indignant  undertone, 

4 Is  that  the  way  I am  understood?  Is  that  what  he 
thinks  of  me  ? ’ 

4 No — ’ was  the  quiet  and  sad  reply. 

Miss  Arnet  knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  leaning  her 
elbows  on  the  chair  arm,  went  on  in  the  same  vehement 
way. 

4 Then  what  does  he  mean  by  saying  so  ? It  is  cruel  to 
say  what  he  does  not  think  ! — it  is  unjust ! ’ 

4 He  is  neither  to  you,  Marion.  He  is  only  cruel  and 
unjust  to  himself.’ 

4 Then  what  does  this  mean  ? ’ she  repeated,  but  more 
quietly. 

4 It  means  only  that  he  is  not  happy,’  said  his  sister  sor- 
rowfully. 4 You  do  not  wonder  at  that  ?’ 

Marion’s  head  drooped  lower,  and  rested  upon  her 
hands. 

4 What  can  I do?’  she  said  at  length.  4 1 will  never 
subject  myself  to  the  miseries  I have  seen  in  my  own  uncle’s 
family,  Rosalie  ! he  has  ruined  himself — he  has  ruined 
them, — in  mind,  character,  and  estate ; and  when  he  came 
here  one  night  and  said  he  had  been  playing  with  Thorn- 
ton   
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For  a minute  the  room  was  absolutely  still,  and  the 
figures  there  might  have  been  statues. 

4 1 told  Thornton  at  once,’  said  Miss  Arnet  raising  her 
head,  4 that  unless  he  would  promise  me  never  to  play  for 
money  again,  I would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  than 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  he  would  not  give  the 
promise  — said  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  woman — 
as  if  it  was  not  more  for  his  sake  than  my  own,  after  all ! 

4 Do  you  blame  me  ? ’ she  said,  after  another  pause. 

4 No.’ 

But  the  word  was  spoken  with  such  evident  pain,  that 
Miss  Arnet  put  her  arms  about  Rosalie  and  tried  every 
word  of  soothing  she  could  think  of. 

4 1 am  very,  very  wrong  to  go  this  all  over  to  you  again ! 
- — you  have  enough  of  your  own  to  bear.  Only  it  is  such  a 
relief  to  speak  out.  Alie  ! what  is  the  matter  ? you  are  not 
well — you  are  perfectly  white.’ 

4 Yes,  quite  well,’  Rosalie  said.  But  the  bitterness  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  been  at  work,  could  no 
longer  be  held  in  check.  Speak  out,  Rosalie  never  did, 
now ; but  the  sorrow  that  for  a few  moments  held  her  in  its 
str6ng  grasp,  told  of  heart-sickness  such  as  Marion  could 
hardly  comprehend.  She  was  almost  as  much  frightened  as 
grieved. 

4 1 don’t  know  where  my  common  sense  went  to  this 
morning,’  she  said,  when  Rosalie  had  once  looked  up  and 
given  the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  new  the  matter. 
4 It  is  a perfect  shame  for  me  to  lean  upon  you — little  frail 
thing  that  you  are, — and  younger  than  I am  to  begin  with. 
I should  think  you  would  hate  me  Rosalie,  for  bringing  this 
upon  you.’ 

4 My  dear  child,  you  have  not  brought  it.’ 

4 Well,  but  don’t  call  me  child,’  said  Miss  Arnet,  trying 
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to  take  down  her  cousin’s  hands,  ‘ because  it’s  really  absurd 
for  me  to  look  up  to  you, — I shall  not  do  it  any  more,  if  I 
can  help  it.  For  the  future,  Alie,  you  may  lean  upon  me. 
But  indeed  I have  hard  work  sometimes.  Mamma  you 
know  takes  different  ground— says  I have  behaved  shock- 
ingly, and  she  has  no  patience  with  me.  And  it  is  not  a 
light  thing  to  see  such  a change  in  a friend  one  has  always 
had.’ 

His  sister  knew  that!  But  she  sat  up  now,  and  pushing 
the  hair  back  off  her  face  with  an  expression  of  quiet  pa- 
tience, she  said  gently, 

‘I  do  not  blame  you,  dear— I could  not  have  advised 
you  to  do  otherwise  than  you  have  done.’ 

4 Perhaps  it  will  all  turn  out  well,  yet,’  said  Marion 
looking  at  her  anxiously.  * Perhaps  he  will  change  his 
mind.’ 

‘ It  may  be  that  God  will  change  it — ’ said  his  sister, 
though  the  calm  words  trembled  a little,— and  Miss  Arnet 
knew  then  wh y she  looked  up  to  her.  ‘ The  grace  of  God 
which  bringetli  salvation  hath  done  harder  things  than 
that.’  And  as  her  face  once  more  rested  on  her  hands, 
Rosalie  added, 

6 “ Let  thy  mercy,  O Lord,  be  upon  us,  according  as  we 
hope  in  thee  ! ” ’ 

No  more  was  said ; and  after  a few  moments  Hulda  was 
aroused  and  they  went  home. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Copper. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  copper  ores  of  this  country 
Will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  table,  compiled  with 
much  care  from  official  documents,  showing  the  quantity  of 
ore  from  the  English  mines,  with  the  produce  of  metal 
therefrom,  and  the  money  obtained  by  its  sale : — 


Ore. 

Metallic 

Copper. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1848 

147,701 

12,241 

19 

3 

720,090 

17 

1 

1849 

146,326 

11,683 

13 

1 

763,614 

19 

0 

1850 

155,025 

12,253 

10 

3 

840,410 

16 

0 

1851 

150,380 

11,807 

8 

3 

782,947 

8 

6 

1852 

165,593 

11,776 

17 

3 

975,975 

14 

0 

1853 

181,944 

11,913 

12 

1 

1,155,167 

3 

6 

The  whole  of  the  copper  ore  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  smelted  at  Swansea,  at  which  place  is  also  received 
a considerable  quantity  from  the  colonies,  and  some  from 
foreign  states.  The  total  quantity  of  copper  smelted  at 
Swansea  during  the  five  years  preceding  1853  was  as 
follows : — • 
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Ore. 

Copper. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Tons.  Cwt.  Qrs. 

£ s.  d . 

English  Mines  . . 

765,025 

59,943  9 4 

4,083,039  14  6 

Irish,  Welsh,  and) 
Foreign  Mines ) 

203,437 

34,238  8 4 

2,604,530  9 6 

Total  . . 

968,462 

94,181  18  3 

6,687,570  4 0 

Such  being  the  importance  of  our  copper-mines  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  not  a little  curious  to  examine  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  mining  industry. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Paris  mountain  in  Anglesea 
was  explored  by  the  Romans,  and  one  part  still  bears  the 
name  of  “the  Roman  work;”  beyond  this,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  our  British  ancestors,  or  their  Roman  con- 
querors, worked  any  copper-mines,  except  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  occasional  discovery  of  bronze  instruments  of 
very  ancient  date  in  different  parts  of  the  islands. 

About  the  year  a.d.  1250,  copper-mines  were  worked 
near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  A charter  was  granted  for 
working  them  by  Edward  IY.  a.d.  1470;  and  Camden, 
in  his  “ Britannia,”  states,  that  these  copper  works  “ were 
not  only  sufficient  for  all  England,  but  great  quantities  of 
copper  were  exported  every  year.” 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find,  in  1670,  the 
mines  of  Staffordshire  alone  mentioned  as  producing  copper. 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  YI.  granted  patents  to  several 
parties  for  working  “ all  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; ” 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  copper  could  have  been 
raised.  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  YI.  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  “ copper  and  brass , latten , bell-metal,  pan- 
metal, gun-metal,  and  shrof-metal,”  according  to  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  “ lest  there  should  not  he 
metal  enough  left  in  the  kingdom  jit  for  making  of  guns 
and  other  engines  of  tear , and  for  household  utensils .” 
This  clearly  proves  that  the  quantity  of  copper  ore  raised 
must  have  been  exceedingly  small.  Again,  a patent  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  William  Humphry  and 
Christopher  Shutz,  in  which  they  are  permitted  “ to  search , 
dig , and  mine  for  the  calamine  stone  [zinc  ore]  in  all 
parts  of  England”  A brass  manufactory  was  thus  esta- 
blished, and  we  subsequently  find  the  brass  manufacturers 
asking  for  an  increased  imposition  on  “ foreign  latten  weir,” 
stating,  “ that  having  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the 
calamine  stone f “the  continuing  these  works  in  England 
will  occasion  plenty  of  rough  copper  to  he  brought  in” 

The  great  copper-mines  of  England  are  now  in  Cornwall, 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Cornish  miners 
knew  little  of  the  value  of  copper  ore.  In  1718  the  Cornish 
copper  ores  were  sold  at  21.  10s.  the  ton,  their  present  value 
being  on  the  average  61.  the  ton.  One  Mr.  Beauchamp  of 
Gwennap,  in  1720,  covenanted  to  sell  all  the  copper  ore 
he  could  raise  out  of  a mine  well  stocked,  for  twenty  years, 
at  51.  a ton  ; and  the  ore  of  the  Beilis tian  mine  in  Gwinear 
was  covenanted  for  21.  10s.  the  ton.  “ The  yellow  ore,” 
says  Dr.  Borlase,  in  his  “ Natural  History  of  Cornwall,” 
published  in  1758,  “which  now  sells  for  a price  between  ten 
and  twenty  pounds  per  ton,  was  at  this  time  called  poder 
(that  is,  dust),  and  thrown  away  as  mundic.”  When,  in 
working  a tin-mine,  the  Cornish  miners  came  to  the  yellow 
ore  of  copper,  they  almost  invariably  abandoned  the  mine, 
using  the  local  expression  that  “ the  yellows  cut  out  the  tin  .” 

To  one  individual  Cornwall  is  indebted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  almost  inexhaustible  mineral'  treasures.  Mr. 
John  Costar  of  Bristol  made  a tour  of  inspection  through 
the  country,  and  taught  the  people  some  new  methods  of 
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assaying  and  dressing  their  ores.  He  also  introduced  ma- 
chinery, by  which  the  deeper  mines  were  drained  of  the 
water  which  accumulated  in  them,  and  which  prevented 
their  exploration  beyond  a certain  depth. 

Without  powerful  hydraulic  machinery  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  have  worked  the  Cornish  copper- 
mines.  Mr.  Costar  employed  large  water-wheels,  which, 
being  connected  by  cranks  with  pumps  in  the  shafts,  were 
of  sufficient  power  to  draw  large  quantities  of  water  from 
the  depths.  Savery,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  steam-engine,  tried  hard  to  induce  the 
Cornish  miners  to  adopt  his  invention  “ of  raising  water  by 
the  impellent  force  of  fire.”  Dr.  Price  informs  us,  that 
“ Captain  Savery  was  the  first  who  erected  an  engine  in 
the  form  we  have  since  had  them,  and  which  has  been  lately 
improved  by  Mr.  Blakey,  though  not  to  a degree  of  power 
sufficient  to  unwater  a deep  mine.”  Sa very’s  first  engine 
was  erected  at  a mine  called  Creegbraws ; subsequently 
Newcomen’s  atmospheric  engine  was  applied  to  Huel  Vor, 
a celebrated  tin-mine ; and  another  was  erected  at  Huel 
Fortune,  within  a few  years.  In  1750,  according  to  Price, 
there  was  but  one  “ fire-engine  ” in  Cornwall.  The  great 
improvements  of  Watt  in  the  steam-engine  led  to  its  general 
adoption,  and  since  his  time  the  introduction  of  these  beau- 
tiful machines  has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  mining  ope- 
rations to  a depth  which  our  forefathers  could  never  have 
thought  of  reaching. 

The  deepest  mines  of  Cornwall  are  now  from  310  to 
320  fathoms,— nearly  2000  feet— below  the  sea  level ; and 
they  are  daily  sinking  much  deeper.  To  accomplish  this, 
engineering  skill  of  the  highest  order  is  required ; and  at 
the  present  time,  at  the  mine  already  mentioned  as  being 
the  second  upon  which  a steam-engine  worked,  Huel  Vor, 
they  are  erecting  a steam-engine,  the  cylinder  of  which  has 
the  enormous  internal  diameter  of  eight  feet  four  inches. 
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All  who  are  familiar  with  the  steam-engine  will  under- 
stand that  the  perfection  of  its  working  consists  in  rendering 
the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  employed  available  as  a mechanical  power.  This  has 
been  effected  in  the  Cornish  pumping-engines  to  an  extent 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  others.  The  duty  (work  done) 
by  a Cornish  engine  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds 
lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a bushel  of  coal. 
In  1813,  the  best  duty  of  the  best  engine  of  the  time  was 
26,400,000  ; whereas  in  1842,  an  engine  at  the  United  Mines 
was  worked  up  to  the  extraordinary  duty  of  105,000,000, — 
that  is,  it  lifted  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  pounds  one 
foot  high  by  the  combustion  of  one  bushel  of  coals.  By 
such  enormous  powers  as  these  our  mines  are  now  drained 
of  their  water,  and  the  miner  pursues  his  task  at  depths 
which  but  for  them  he  could  not  possibly  reach.  The  term 
Huel  has  been  employed  as  a prefix  to  the  names  of  two  of 
the  mines  mentioned : this  is  commonly  employed,  but  usu- 
ally written  ivheal,  as  Wheal  Friendship,  Wheal  Harmony, 
Wheal  Providence,  Wheal  Vyvyan,  and  so  on.  The  word 
Intel  is  evidently  of  British  origin,  and  it  implies  either  a pit 
or  a mine . In  the  process  of  time  this  term  has  become 
confounded  with  the  Saxon  tveal , signifying  prosperity  or 
wealth ; and  it  is  now  written,  as  above,  wheal . Not 
unfrequently  we  see  the  corruption  carried  still  further,  and 
Wheal  Friendship  Mine  is  spoken  or  written  of ; whereas 
the  original  Cornish  huel  expresses  the  mine  called  Friend- 
ship. 

After  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  tin  in  the  lode,  a brief  notice  only  is  required  of 
the  formation  of  a vein  or  lode  of  copper.  The  general 
conditions  are  the  same ; we  have,  however,  to  deal  with  a 
great  variety  of  chemical  combinations.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  black  oxide  of  copper ; sulphur et  of 
copper , which  is  of  a fine  iron-grey  colour,  and  often  iri- 
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descent — occasionally  found  in  crystals,  but  more  frequently 
in  compact  lamellar  masses  ; and  cojjper  pyrites , which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  copper  ores.  It  is  generally 
known  as  the  yellow  copper  ore,  and  consists  of  one  equi- 
valent of  protosulphuret  of  iron  united  to  one  atom  of 
sulphuret  of  copper— the  real  chemical  composition  being 


Sulphur  . 

. 35-16 

Copper 

, 30-00 

Iron 

. 32-20 

Gangue  . 

. 264 

100-00 

Beside  those  there  are  several  other  varieties,  but  the 
more  important  are, — the  grey  copper  ore,  which  generally 
contains  some  antimony  and  silver  ; and  the  carbonates  of 
copper,  which  include  the  malachite,  fine  examples  of  which 
are  now  brought  from  South  Australia,  and  used  for  many 
ornamental  purposes.  The  malachite  from  the  Siberian 
mines,  manufactured  into  various  articles  of  furniture,  which 
was  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  the 
Russian  department,  will  be  well  remembered.  This  beau- 
tiful copper  ore  consists  of 

Oxide  of  copper  . . 7010 

Carbonic  acid  . . 21*25 

Water  . . . .8*45 

99*80 

Copper  is  one  of  those  metals  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  native  or  metallic  state.  The  most  remarkable  for- 
mations of  this  kind  are  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  huge  rocks  of  pure  copper  exist.  Indeed  the  solidity 
and  hardness  of  these  masses  are  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
their  being  worked.  They  resist  the  action  alike  of  gun- 
powder or  of  wedges,  and  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be 
cut  is  by  the  very  tedious  operation  of  the  chisel.  Some 
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very  fine  masses  of  this  native  copper  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical Geology.  In  the  latter  establishment  there  is  also  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  formation  of  native  copper  in  the 
serpentine  rocks  of  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  which  weighs 
nearly  a ton.  It  rarely  happens  that  such  deposits  of  copper 
as  these  are  continuous,  consequently  the  miner  is  better 
pleased  with  the  discovery  of  the  yellow  ore  than  with  the 
native  metal. 

The  copper  ores  are  deposited  in  lodes  or  veins  in  the 
same  manner  as  tin.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  isolated 
vein  is  found  in  any  locality — where  one  has  been  dis- 
covered it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  others  exist  at  no 
considerable  distance.  It  is  usually  found  that  the  lodes  of 
the  same  locality  have  nearly  a similar  direction  : those  of 
Cornwall  taking  a general  direction  from  the  N.  of  E.  to  the 
S.  of  W.,  and  if  any  run  in  an  opposite  direction  they 
almost  invariably  contain  ore  of  another  kind.  Most  of 
the  N.  and  S.  lodes  of  Cornwall,  for  example,  containing 
lead — those  having  an  E.  and  W.  direction  holding  copper 
and  tin. 

There  are  various  technical  terms  employed  in  mining 
districts  which  it  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
explain.  The  rock  in  which  the  mineral  vein  occurs,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  is  called  the  country . The  veins 
which  contain  the  metallic  ores  are  called  lodes , while  those 
which  are  not  productive  are  called  flucan  courses , or  where 
they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  lode,  cross-courses . The 
inclination  of  the  lode  towards  the  horizon  is  called  the 
hade , slope , or  underlie  ; and  its  intersection  with  the  sur- 
face is  called  its  run  or  direction . The  two  sides  of  the 
cavity  which  contains  the  lode  are  called'  its  walls — the 
upper  boundary  a is  called  the  hanging  wall,  and  the  lower 
one  b the  foot-wall. 
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The  accompanying  figure  is  intended  also  to  illustrate 
the  peculiar  conditions  which  are  found  to  prevail  in  many 
of  our  metalliferous  veins, 
indeed  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  in  all.  The  wood- 
cut  represents  a peculiarly 
regular  order  of  deposit : 
a a against  either  wall  we 
will  suppose  to  indicate 
iron  pyrites  (the  sulphuret 
of  iron,  of  common  occur- 
rence in  our  mineral  lodes) ; 
b b veins  of  quartz,  mixed  probably  with  small  particles  of 
metalliferous  matter  ; c c the  parts  of  the  lode  containing 
copper  ore,  which  are  divided  one  from  the  other  by  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  clay  or  other  porous  material  d.  Such 
arrangements  as  these  have  led  to  the  belief  that  electricity 
has  been  the  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  mineral  veins. 
That  the  regular  order  of  deposit  is,  in  fact,  a great  example 
of  Nature’s  electrotype— the  process  being  the  same  as  that 
by  which  we  deposit  metals  by  the  decomposing  power  of 
the  voltaic  battery. 

Before  we  extend  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  lead  our  readers  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  by  the  means  which  the  miner  has  adopted  for 
removing  those  treasures  which  have  been  created  for  the 
use  of  man,  but  which  demand  the  utmost  exertion  of 
industry  before  they  are  rendered  available  for  the  purposes 
of  art  or  manufacture. 

The  figure  on  the  next  page  represents  a section  of  a 
Cornish  copper-mine.  The  vertical  openings  bbb  are  shafts 
or  pits  sunk  from  the  surface;  the  horizontal  ones  eee  are  levels 
or  galleries  in  the  mine  at  various  depths,  driven  from  the 
shafts  into  and  upon  the  lode,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it. 
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The  lode  is  supposed  to  be  confined  between  the  dotted  lines, 
and  the  shaded  portion  a a represents  that  which  has  been 


removed  by  the  miner,  and  consequently  the  richest  portion 
of  the  lode.  The  first  shaft  5,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page, 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  mine  of  the  water 
it  contains.  Above  it  is  the  engine-house  c , and  in  it  are  the 
pump  rods  and  two  reservoirs,  into  which  and  from  which 
the  water  is  lifted.  The  second  shaft  is  devoted  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ore.  This  is  effected  by  the  horse  whim , or 
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windlass,  which  is  represented  at  d ; or  by  a winding  engine 
worked  by  steam  power.  The  third  shaft  indicates  the 
arrangement  of  the  ladders  — from  level  to  level  against  its 
perpendicular  sides — by  which  the  miner  descends  to  or 
ascends  from  his  labours.  The  level  a,  which  opens  at  the 
base  of  a hill,  is  called  the  adit  level , and  through  it  usually 
the  water  drawn  from  the  mine  is  discharged. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  Number,  of  Botallack 
Mine,  in  St.  Just,  near  the  Land’s  End,  well  illustrates  the 
conditions  of  many  a Cornish  copper-mine.  This  particular 
mine  is  worked  under  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is 
a remarkable  exemplification  of  the  perseverance  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  Our  description  of  it  must, 
however,  be  deferred  until  our  next.  -p 


THE  BEE. 

Thy  hum  is  music.  What  a life  is  thine, 

Thou  tiny  reveller,  that  sipp’st  the  wine 
Nature  distils  for  thee  from  every  flower. 

Tell  me,  thou  wanderer,  by  what  art  divine 
Thou  track’st  thy  way  back  to  thy  native  bower 
Through  the  wild  maze  of  field,  and  wood,  and  fell, 
Thou  travell’st  o’er.  0 for  a single  hour 
Of  consciousness  with  thee  ! What  things  I’d  tell 
Passing  belief,  of  secrets  in  thy  soul, 

A nd  mysteries  of  art  wrapt  in  the  spell 
Of  thy  existence ; watching  intent  thy  whole 
Busy  career, — now  from  some  curious  well 
Pumping  the  air  and  nectar,- — or  a roll 
Of  plastic  wax  moulding  to  artful  celh  ™ j 
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THE  BONES. 

Like  the  timbers  in  a ship — like  the  beams  and  rafters 
in  a house— the  bones  give  firmness,  support,  and,  in  a con- 
siderable degree,  form  also,  to  the  human  fabric.  Their 
number  varies  a little  in  different  persons,  and  at  different 
periods  of  life  ; but  about  250  pieces  make  up  the  human 
skeleton.  Their  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed sketch. 


8 pieces  make  up 

the  Head 

14  „ 

>t 

Face 

i tt 

tt 

Neck 

12  „ 

if 

Back 

24  „ 

it 

Ribs 

1 „ 

tt 

Breastbone 

5 „ 

tt 

Loins 

4 „ 

tt 

Hips 

4 „ 

tt 

Shoulders 

2 ,, 

tt 

Arms 

4 ,, 

tr 

Fore-arms 

16 

ft 

Wrists 

38  „ 

tt 

Hands 

2 „ 

tt 

Thighs 

2 „ 

tr 

Knee-pans 

4 

tt 

Legs 

14  „ 

tt 

Ankles 

38 

tt 

Feet 

32  ,, 

tt 

Teeth 

1 t * 

tt 

Tongue 

8 ,, 

tt 

Ears 

8 „ 

it 

Auxiliaries 

248 
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The  bones  differ  in  size,  shape,  and  texture,  as  their 
various  uses  require.  The  long,  cylindrical  ones  are  hollow 
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their  ends  are  cellular  : the  flat  ones  are  full  of  cells  : in 
this  way,  they  are  lightened,  and  yet  their  strength  is  not 
at  all  impaired.  In  the  living  body,  they  are  covered  with 
a firm  membrane  called  the  periosteum  : they  are  filled  with 
marrow,  and  are  pervaded  in  all  directions  by  blood-vessels. 
In  a healthy  state,  they  are  insensible  ; but  when  inflamed, 
as  in  the  case  of  toothache,  they  become  very  sensitive, 
which  shows  that  they  have  nerves,  although  their  existence 
otherwise  has  not  been  very  clearly  made  out.  If  a bone  is 
steeped  in  a mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and  water,  the  earthy 
part  is  dissolved  ; by  which  it  loses  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
weight.  Retaining  its  form,  it  has  become  soft  and  flexible, 
and  is  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  hardened  gelatine, 
which  constitutes  its  organic  portion.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a bone  is  calcined,  the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  and  the 
earthy  materials,  the  inorganic,  alone  remain  : these  have 
been  examined  by  Berzelius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  analysis 


100  parts  of  bone  gave— 

* Phosphate  of  lime  51*04 

Carbonate  of  lime  11-30 

Fluoride  of  lime  2 0 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  ........  1*16 

Soda,  and  muriate  of  soda 1*20 


66*70 

Add  animal  matter 33-30 


100*00 


* The  reader  may  not  be  aware,  that  this  ingredient  in  the  bones  is 
not  only  the  largest,  but,  by  far  the  most  fertilising ; and  is  that  which 
renders  bone-dust  so  useful  as  a manure.  Liebig  says,  that  eight  pounds 
of  bone-dust  contain  as  much  phosphorus  as  one  thousand  pounds  of 
hay  or  wheat-straw. 

Very  nearly  all  the  phosphorus  of  commerce,  now  so  largely  used 
in  match-making,  is  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
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The  proportions,  not  those  of  the  earthy  materials  among 
themselves,  but  those  of  the  earthy  and  animal  in  respect  of 
one  another,  vary  very  considerably  at  different  periods  of 
life.  In  infancy  the  bones  are  gelatinous  and  soft  ; this 
admits  of  their  easy  growth,  and  enlargement  in  all  direc- 
tions. Coincident  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  body, 
more  and  more  of  the  earthy  matter  is  introduced  : thus, 
Avhile  growing  larger,  the  bones  become  harder  and  stronger  ; 
fitter  to  sustain  the  increasing  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
increasing  power  of  the  muscles  ; and  by  the  time  the  frame 
is  fully  developed,  the  due  proportion  of  concrete  has  been 
deposited.*  How  differently  man  manages  his  matters  ! 
If  a room  is  too  small  to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the 
occupier,  an  end  or  one  side  is  taken  out,  the  rafters  are 
lengthened,  the  flooring  pieced  : or  should  the  house  itself 
be  too  small,  new  rooms,  or  a fresh  story,  are  added.  So 
again,  if  a ship  needs  enlarging,  it  is  docked,  cut  in  two, 
and,  in  the  form  of  new  timbers,  a fresh  piece  is  introduced  ; 
even  then,  splicing,  bolting,  and  caulking,  make  but  an  in- 
different job  of  it.  But,  by  the  expanding  powers  of  the 
animal  system,  the  cottage,  as  it  were,  enlarges  symmetri- 
cally into  a palace  ; the  boat  becomes  a ship  ; the  puling 
baby  grows  up  into  a man  ! 

The  union  of  the  bones  among  themselves  is  managed 
very  curiously,  throughout  the  whole  structure.  The  bones 
of  the  skull  are  joined  by  seams,  at  the  edges,  called  sutures. 

* It  sometimes  happens,  that  from  natural  weakness  of  constitution, 
or  improper  food,  or  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  food,  the  deposition  of 
the  bony  material  is  deferred  : the  soft  bones  then  yield  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  or  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  : the  legs  become  bowed  ; or 
the  child  is  in-kneed  : or  all  the  cylindrical  bones  may  become  distorted. 
Such  an  instance,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  seen.  Very  remarkably 
and  happily,  however,  the  tendency  to  'physical  rectitude  was  so  strong, 
that  every  bone  during  growth  has  become  perfectly  straight. 

In  advanced  life  the  bones  become  very  brittle. 
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On  the  outer  surface,  these  seams  are  serrated  ; not,  how- 
ever, like  the  teeth  of  a saw,  for  this  would  admit  of  easy 
separation  ; but  they  are  dovetailed  irregularly , and  are 
thus  held  tightly  and  securely  together.  Nor  does  this 
dovetailing  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  skull,  but  extends 
only  as  far  as  the  cellular  structure  between  the  external 
and  internal  tables  of  the  bones  ; the  inner  junction  being 
effected  by  a clean  line,  which  therefore  does  not  interfere 
with  that  smooth  surface  which  is  required  for  the  exterior 
of  the  brain. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  either  slightly  ploughed  into 
one  another,  or  else  the  line  of  junction  is  sufficiently  ragged 
to  prevent  separation  and  motion. 

But  “moveable  joints  constitute  the  curiosity  of  bones.’* 
Their  general  mechanism  is  nearly  alike  in  all  ; their  form 
varies  with  the  varying  requirements ; it  helps  to  limit  the 
motion,  yet  allows  it.  Examine  a joint  ! Notice  how  the 
ends  of  the  bones  have  become  expanded  to  make  the  hinge 
larger,  without  impairing  the  general  outline  of  the  figure  ; 
the  intervening  distances  being  filled  up  with  the  muscles, 
or  flesh.  Notice,  again,  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  gristle  or 
cartilage  spread  over  the  ends  of  the  bones  : mark  the  per- 
fection of  the  tooling  ; the  neatness  of  the  fit  : see  how  the 
ligaments  tie,  and  the  investing  capsule  holds  the  parts  to- 
gether : feel  how  slippery  the  unctuous  liniment  is,  which 
lubricates  the  joint  ; how  perfectly  suited  it  is  for  its  pur- 
pose ; poured  in  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  as  the  varying  amount 
of  motion  requires.  Try  it.  How  easy  it  all  works  ! Is 
there  no  contrivance  — no  skill  here  ? 

Almost  every  separate  joint  might  be  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  special  intention.  The  curiously -jointed  masonry 
of  the  bones  of  the  back,  by  means  of  which  a firm,  yet 
flexible  column  is  built  up  the  angular  fixing  of  the  ribs 
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with  the  spine,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  so 
readily  augmented,  during  the  act  of  inspiration: — the  free 
and  fixed,  and  fixed  and  free  union  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, by  which  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  are 
managed: — the  wondrous  hand! — might  all  be  usefully 
dwelt  upon ; but  these  have  been,  again  and  again,  elabo- 
rately described.  We  will  select  therefore  only  two,  whose 
structure  is,  perhaps,  a little  less  understood,  viz.  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  on  the  spine,  and  the  hip -joint. 

Poised  nicely  on  the  summit  of  the  backbone,  in  order 
that  cognisance  may  be  taken  of  surrounding  objects,  the 
head  must  be  able  to  turn  round,  and  to  bend  backwards  and 
forwards  ; and  this  without  infringing,  in  the  least , on  that 
tender  and  compressible  chord  called  the  “ spinal  marrow,” 
which,  passing  down  through  the  interior  of  the  bony  pillar, 
conveys  volition  and  sensibility  to  the  inferior  parts.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  outer  surface  of  the  undermost  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  are  two  small  eminences,  which  fit  exactly  into 
two  corresponding  hollows  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper- 
most of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  called  the  “ atlas.”  These 
cavities  are  slightly  inclined  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
there  is  a little  heightening  of  the  outer  edge  of  them.  By 
strong  ligamentous  bands,  the  prominences  or  processes,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  are  tied  securely  into  the  depres- 
sions, and  a hinge  is  thus  formed,  which  allows  of  perfectly 
free  motion  upwards  and  downwards ; but  only  so,  for 
directly  any  attempt  is  made  to  turn  the  head  round,  the 
bones  lock,  and  a new  joint  is  brought  into  use.  The 
mechanism  employed  is  not  now  between  the  head  and 
uppermost  bone,  as  before,  but  between  that  bone  and  the 
bone  below  it.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the  lowermost  bone  is 
a small  projection,  about  as  large  as  a tooth ; this  fits  into  a 
corresponding  socket  in  the  bone  above  it ; bound  there  by  a 
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firm  ligament,  it  forms  a pivot  on  which  the  upper  bone,  and 
with  it  the  head,  freely  and  easily  turns. 

Beside  the  general  characteristics  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  other  joints,  the  articulation  at  the  hip  has 
two  peculiarities,  which  enable  it  to 
resist  the  more  effectually  the  heavy 
stress  put  upon  it ; for  the  largest  and 
strongest  muscles  in  the  body  are  in 
connexion  with  its  movements ; and  it 
is  the  pivot,  or  centre  as  it  were,  of 
many  of  our  most  continued  and  severest 
exertions. 

1st.  The  fit  of  the  ball  in  its  deep 
socket  is  so  accurate,  that  the  joint  is 
perfectly  air-tight,  and  thus  the  exter- 
nal atmospheric  pressure  is  rendered 
auxiliary  in  preventing  dislocation. 

2d.  From  the  bottom  of  the  socket 
there  arises  a small  but  firm  ligament, 
as  seen  in  the  diagram,  about  as  large 
as  a piece  of  quill,  which  is  inserted 
into  a small  depression  in  the  head  of 
the  thigh-bone ; this  ligament  is  just 
long  enough  to  allow  of  every  duly 
required  movement,  and  just  short  enough  to  afford  its 
assistance  in  restraining  undue  motion.  It  tethers  the  action 
of  the  joint. 
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LIFE,  IN  ITS  LOWER  FORMS. 

No.  IV.  ( continued ). 

Acaleph^e. 

We  propose  now  to  speak  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
Medusas,  at  least  of  the  Discophora , or  umbrelliform  fami- 
lies, for  of  the  other  orders  we  know  little,  except  their 
forms.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  Alternate  Generation 
have  been  described  in  a previous  paper,  a compound  hy- 
dro! d Polype  giving  birth  to  tiny  Medusae,  which  after- 
wards produce  a generation  of  polypes.  We  have  now  to 
contemplate  the  counterpart  of  this  wonderful  process, — a 
free-swimming  Medusa,  producing  gemmules,  or  motive 
eggs,  each  of  which  becomes  a stationary  polype,  and  ulti- 
mately throws  off  a number  of  Medusae. 

The  ovaries  in  these  animals  are  ordinarily  placed  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  central  stomach,  or  with  the 
digestive  canals  that  radiate  from  it  across  the  disk.  At 
the  season  of  development  they  consist  of  numerous  ribands 
of  membrane,  much  folded  and  convoluted,  and  fringed  with 
free  pendent  filaments,  covered  with  vibratory  cilia.  The 
ova  are  globose,  gelatinous  germs,  existing  in  immense  mul- 
titudes, which  on  extrusion  are  strongly  ciliated,  and  bear 
a close  resemblance  to  Infusorial  Animalcules.  They  are 
endowed  with  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  and  appa- 
rently of  choice  as  to  locality,  and  have  a definite  form, 
which  is  commonly  pear-shaped,  though  the  outline  is  very 
flexible  and  variable. 

As  the  time  of  oviposition  approaches,  the  umbrella 
becomes  gradually  reverted,  or  turned  inside  out,  the  ovaries 
swelling  and  protruding  more  and  more,  until  they  occupy 
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the  principal  portion  of  the  animal.  We  believe  this  to  be 
general  in  the  discoid  Medusas,  having  observed  it  in  species 
that  belong  both  to  the  Covered  and  Naked-eyed  divisions, 
namely,  in  the  genera  Clirysaora , Pelagia , and  Turris . 

In  the  case  of  the  lovely  little  Coral-bead  Medusa 
( Turris  neglecta ),  already  alluded  to,  the  phenomena  are 
well  seen,  the  ovaries  being  orange  or  pale  scarlet,  studded 
with  proportionally  large  ova,  of  a rich  purple  hue.  The 
latter  appear  to  escape  from  the  walls  of  the  ovaries,  working 
their  way  out  at  the  sides.  They  drop  down  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  where  they  move  about  slowly  for  a while,  but 
to  no  great  extent,  by  means  of  their  vibratile  cilia.  By 
watching  them  we  ascertain  the  following  facts.  The  gem- 
mule,  having  adhered  to  some  foreign  substance,  grows  out 
into  a lengthened  form,  variously  knobbed  and  swollen,  and 
frequently  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  whole  adhering 
closely  to  its  support.  After  a day  or  two’s  growth  in  this 
manner,  a perpendicular  stem  begins  to  shoot  from  some 
point  of  this  creeping  root,  and  soon  separates  into  four 
straight,  slender,  slightly  divergent  tentacles,  which  shoot 
to  a considerable  length.  The  whole  is  of  a crimson  hue, 
with  the  exception  of  the  growing  extremities  of  the  creep- 
ing root,  which  are  pellucid  white.  The  little  creature  is 
now  a polype  of  four  tentacles.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  development  farther  in  this  species,  but  the  de- 
ficiency has  been  supplied  by  the  observations  of  others 
upon  the  larger  genera. 

The  most  common — or,  at  least,  the  best  known — Me- 
dusa in  the  British  seas  is  the  Cyancea  aurita , that  Sea- 
blubber,  with  four  imperfect  rings  of  pink  in  the  disk, 
which  is  so  often  seen  floating  in  our  harbours,  or  washed 
ashore  on  our  beaches.  In  this  species  the  whole  progress 
of  development,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  ova  to  the 
formation  of  perfect  Medusse,  has  been  traced  by  several 
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observers,  and  the  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  highly 
curious  facts. 

The  pink  semi-rings  are  the  ovaries,  in  which  the  ova 
are  first  developed.  At  a certain  early  stage  they  are 
transferred  to  four  pouches  beneath  the  arms,  where  they 
increase  in  size,  become  granular  in  texture,  and  at  length 
assume  the  figure  and  manners  of  an  oblong  Infusorium. 
As  each  one  quits  the  maternal  pouch,  it  swims  freely  away 
by  the  aid  of  its  investing  cilia,  with  its  larger  end  fore- 
most. Soon,  however,  it  selects  a place  of  rest,  to  which  it 
adheres  by  its  smaller  extremity,  and  quits  the  roving  for 
the  stationary  life. 

A depression  now  forms  in  the  thicker  end,  which 
deepens  and  becomes  a digestive  cavity  ; while  the  margin 
expands  and  buds  out  into  four  processes,  which  are  strongly 
ciliated.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  yellowish  and  opaque; 
it  now  becomes  colourless  and  transparent.  Four  other 
processes  are  now  formed  in  the  interspaces  of  the  former 
four  ; so  that  the  little  animal  now  closely  resembles  a Hydra 
with  eight  tentacles,  especially  as  these  organs,  together 
with  the  whole  body,  are  exceedingly  extensile  and  con- 
tractile. It  is  voracious,  and  even  cannibal  in  its  appetite, 
swallowing  even  its  fellows  which  are  in  the  incipient 
erratic  condition. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  tentacles  increases  by  the 
successive  growth  of  new  ones  in  the  interspaces,  until  they 
amount  to  thirty-two  ; the  polype  augments  in  size,  and 
even  produces  buds,  as  the  Hydra  does,  which  become 
polypes  like  itself,  with  the  power  of  changing  ultimately 
into  Medusae  ; and  at  length  it  becomes  marked  with  a series 
of  constrictions,  which,  growing  more  and  more  deeply  cut, 
divide  the  whole  body  into  a number  of  distinct  portions, 
which  resemble  so  many  tiny  tea-cups  piled  one  within 
another. 
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The  changes  thus  described  occupy  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  ; on  the  return  of  spring  the  little  cups, 
whose  margins  are  cut  into  eight  cleft  processes,  succes- 
sively detach  themselves  from  the  body,  turn  themselves 
over,  and  swim  away,  minute,  but  veritable  Medusae, — - 
needing  only  the  development  which  abundant  nutriment 
soon  supplies  to  become  in  all  respects  like  their  parents  of 
the  preceding  season. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  some  of  the  wonderful  pheno- 
mena displayed  in  the  generation  of  the  Sea-blubbers,  which 
are  cast  up  by  thousands  on  the  shingle,  to  dissolve  beneath 
a summer’s  sun.  Such  is  one  of  the  works  of  Him  “ whose 
way  is  in  the  sea,  and  whose  path  is  in  the  great  waters, 
and  whose  footsteps  are  not  known.”  (Ps.  Ixvii.  19.) 

But  all  the  Medusae  are  not  comprised  in  the  umbrella- 
formed  Discophora . There  are  other  orders,  which  we 
shall  briefly  exemplify.  The  seas  around  our  coasts  swarm 
in  summer  with  hosts  of  a little  creature,  which  resembles 
an  oval  ball  of  the  purest  glass,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a hazel-nut,  though  there  is  a larger  species 
on  the  Scottish  coast,  as  big  as  a lemon.  The  one  we  speak 
of  is  named  Cydippe  pileus . If  we  take  one  from  the 
muslin  bag  of  a towing -net,  and  shake  it  off  into  a tumbler 
of  clear  sea-water,  we  shall  have  a most  interesting  object 
before  us.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  hyaline  is  its  consistence, 
that  we  must  keep  a sharp  watch  on  it,  or  it  will  escape  our 
sight,  and  we  may  not  easily  And  it  again.  From  pole  to 
pole  of  this  crystal  globe  run  eight  bands,  like  meridians  of 
longitude,  across  each  of  which  are  fixed  a great  number  of 
flat  plates,  which  move  up  and  down  symmetrically  and 
rapidly,  rowing  the  little  ball  along  like  so  many  paddles. 
By  the  vigorous  action  of  these  organs,  which,  decomposing 
the  rays,  play  in  the  sun’s  light  with  the  most  brilliant 
prismatic  colours,  the  Cydippe  performs  at  pleasure  the 
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most  varied  movements,  with  inimitable  ease,  rapidity,  and 
grace.  It  shoots  with  force  through  the  water,  catching 
its  prey  with  open  mouth  ; nor  is  this  always  of  the  most 
helpless  sort  ; small  shrimps,  of  various  species,  form  its 
ordinary  food,  and  these  are  swallowed  and  digested  with 
surprising  facility. 

At  times  the  little  Cydippe  wishes  to  arrest  its  motion  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  two  cords  of  great 
length,  which,  whatever  other  ends  they  may  serve,  cer- 
tainly answer  the  purpose  of  mooring-cables.  At  the  sides 
of  the  body  there  are  two  oblong  cavities,  into  which  these 
threads  may  be  entirely  coiled  up  in  an  instant,  or  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  creature  projected,  and  unfolded  to  a 
length  ten  or  twelve  times  that  of  the  body.  Each  thread 
is  set  with  a single  row  of  short  filaments,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, which  are  ordinarily  carried  in  spiral  curves,  capable 
of  elongation  or  contraction  like  the  cables  themselves. 

The  crystalline  Cydippe  represents  the  Ciliograde  order 
of  AcalephcBy  or  that  whose  motion  is  performed  by  means 
of  ciliary  paddles.  Another  order  is  the  Physograde , where 
the  apparatus  for  swimming  consists  of  one  or  many  blad- 
ders inflated  with  air,  probably  generated  by  the  animal. 
An  example  of  this  tribe  is  well  known  to  those  who 
navigate  the  warmer  regions  of  the  ocean  as  the  Portu- 
guese man-of-war  ( Physalia  pelagica),  where  we  have  seen 
it  in  myriads  studding  the  calm  surface  of  the  glittering 
deep.  Nor  is  it  wholly  a stranger  to  more  northern  climes, 
for  a fleet  of  these  adventurous  craft  is  sometimes  driven  by 
the  force  of  Atlantic  currents  far  out  of  their  reckoning, 
and  stranded  upon  our  western  shores. 

This  singular  animal  consists  of  an  oblong  bladder  of 
clear  membrane,  surmounted  by  a thin  crest,  which  runs 
along  its  upper  edge,  and  is  capable  of  being  contracted,  so 
as  to  be  almost  invisible,  or  of  being  elevated  into  a tense 
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and  lofty  sail.  When  in  the  latter  condition,  the  whole 
forms  a beautiful  object ; the  glossy,  colourless  bladder 
reflecting  the  sun’s  rays,  while  the  upper  half  of  the  sail  is 
tinged  with  a delicate  rose-colour,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
bladder  with  a rich  azure.  As  the  little  thing  tosses  and 
floats  upon  the  waves  it  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  a 
child’s  toy-ship ; and  even  the  most  familiar  with  its  ap- 
pearance gaze  upon  it  with  pleasure.  We  wonder  that  it 
never  capsizes,  but,  on  looking  more  closely  at  it,  we  see 
depending  from  its  bottom  a great  bunch  of  wrinkled  strings, 
some  of  which  are  blue  and  others  crimson  ; these  help  to 
keep  it  steady.  These  pendent  organs,  which  differ  con- 
siderably among  themselves  in  form  and  appearance,  have, 
doubtless,  diverse  functions ; but  some  of  them  are  known 
to  be  endowed  with  a most  terrific  power  of  stinging,  and 
are,  therefore,  concluded  to  be  prehensile  tentacles,  whose 
use  is  to  arrest,  benumb,  and  hold  the  fleeting  prey. 

In  another  tropical  genus  we  find  a new  form  and  a new 
principle  of  motion.  A number  of  delicate  threads,  called 
cirri , hang  from  the  under  surface,  which  are  considered  as 
the  swimming  organs,  and  the  animals  constitute  the  order 
Cirrigrada . We  are  not  sure,  however,  whether  these 
ought  not  rather  to  be  grouped  with  the  last  mentioned, 
the  cirri  being  probably  analogous,  both  in  structure  and 
function,  to  the  pendent  tentacles  of  Physalia,  These, 
too,  are  dauntless  mariners — ocean-sailors  of  an  antiquity 
long  prior  to  the  period  when  he  of  the  “ robur  et  ces 
triplex”  acquired  poetic  fame.  We  once  met  with  a few 
specimens  of  the  “ Sallee-man ” * ( Velella)  on  the  shore  of 
Portland ; but  we  will  use  the  elegant  language  of  Professor 
Jones  to  describe  it : — 

* The  popular  names  given  to  those  oceanic  Medusae  point  to  a time 
when  the  maritime  power  of  Portugal  and  Morocco  was  more  formidable 
than  it  is  now. 
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Ci  Its  body  is  a flattened  disk,  which  floats  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  sea  ; and  as  it  swims  we  see  depending  from 
its  under  surface  a great  number  of  small  suckers,  where- 
with to  suck  up  food  as  it  moves  slowly  onward.  Projecting 
from  the  upper  surface  is  the  broad,  flat  sail — a soft,  trans- 
parent membrane,  but  still  strong  enough  for  the  light  boat 
that  bears  it. 

“ But  if  a sail  be  given  to  beings  such  as  these,  whose 
bodies  are  almost  of  the  same  density  as  the  salt  water  in 
which  they  live,  and  at  the  same  time  so  soft  in  their  con- 
sistency, some  provision  must  be  made  to  float  the  tiny  ship, 
and  keep  it  buoyant.  A mast  is  likewise  needful,  and, 
moreover,  ballast  must  be  furnished  to  secure  its  steady 
course,  and  keep  it  from  capsizing.  All  these  are  fur- 
nished, and  by  means  as  simple  as  they  are  efficient.  Un- 
like the  other  Acalephs , whose  body  is  entirely  soft,  these 
species  form  in  the  substance  of  their  backs  a shelly  plate, 
so  thin  as  scarcely  to  be  visible,  and  yet  so  porous  that, 
being  filled  with  air,  it  is  extremely  light,  so  much  so  as  to 
constitute  a float,  by  means  of  which  the  creature  swims. 
Placed  vertically  on  the  top  of  this  stands  up  another  lamina 
of  shell,  still  thinner  than  the  former,  planted  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sail ; this  forms  the  mast,  and  gives  sufficient 
strength  and  stiffness  to  enable  the  thin,  filmy  sail  to  stand 
erect  against  the  wind,  which  otherwise  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  ballast  is  obtained  from  other  sources  ; small 
shells  and  stones  are  seized  by  the  appendages  upon  the 
lower  surface  of  the  body,  which,  from  their  weight,  may 
serve  to  trim  the  little  vessel  as  it  scuds  along,  climbing  the 
billows  as  they  rise  and  fall,  or  slowly  sailing  on  the  tran- 
quil deep.”*  P.  H.  Gr. 


* Nat.  Hist,  of  Animals,  i.  189. 
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( Concluded .) 

In  a former  paper  we  described  the  diversities  of 
Christian  character.  Onr  present  object  is  to  indicate  some 
of  the  features  in  which  all  Christians  agree. 

And  here  the  most  obvious  point  of  identity  is  their 
common  faith.  With  all  of  them  the  hope  of  Heaven  is 
founded  on  the  Cross  of  Christ.  By  the  Cross  we  do  not 
mean  any  emblem  or  image  ; we  do  not  mean  the  identical 
tree  on  which  the  Lord  of  Glory  died  : for  one  may  press  to 
his  lips  an  ivory  crucifix,  or  he  may  wear  next  his  heart  a 
talisman  taken  from  “ the  rood  of  Jerusalem,”  and  yet  have 
passions  as  fierce  and  tastes  as  impure  as  the  pagan  who 
trusts  to  a priestly  spell  or  a magical  girdle.  By  the  Cross 
we  mean  the  great  mystery  of  human  redemption  through 
the  Son  of  God  incarnate  ; we  mean  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  offered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us 
to  God ; we  mean  the  doctrine  of  man’s  reconciliation  to  his 
Creator,  and  restoration  to  happiness  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven ; — we 
mean,  in  short,  that  great  Gospel  truth  which,  speaking  at 
once  to  our  reason,  our  conscience,  and  our  feelings,  is  so 
wondrously  calculated  to  harmonise  our  views  of  God’s 
character,  whilst  it  dispels  our  guilty  forebodings,  and 
whilst  for  our  subsequent  loyalty  it  appeals  to  all  that  is 
inspiring  in  hope  and  all  that  is  binding  in  gratitude. 

Now,  according  to  men’s  turn  and  temperament,  this 
central  truth  may  present  itself  to  different  minds  in  an 
aspect  purely  historical,  or  translated  into  a doctrinal  state* 
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ment,  or  idealised  into  a poetic  impersonation.  But  which- 
soever way  it  be — whether  the  Saviour  crucified  for  sin  be 
made  so  vivid  to  the  inward  eye  as  to  have  all  the  power  of 
an  actual  vision ; or  whether  the  substitution  of  the  right- 
eous One  for  the  ruined  Many  commend  itself  to  the  under- 
standing which  is  concerned  for  God’s  holiness,  and  yet 
intent  on  its  own  salvation  ; or  whether  to  the  lively  fancy 
the  glad  discovery  comes  gushing  like  a fountain  opened,  or 
drops  into  famished  arms  like  the  bread  of  life  direct  from 
Heaven,  or  starts  up  on  the  awe-struck  observer  like  the 
mystic  serpent  radiating  health  through  the  ranks  of  the 
dying- — let  it  come  historic,  didactic,  poetic,  it  is  still  the 
self-same  Gospel;  and  if  it  puts  us  in  an  attitude  of  sub- 
mission and  complacency  towards  our  Father  in  Heaven,  it 
is  in  either  phasis  equally  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ; 
and  provided  it  sheds  over  the  divine  perfections  a revealing 
effulgence,  and  diffuses  through  our  spirits  the  corresponding 
sentiment  of  devotion  and  delight,  it  scarcely  matters  whether 
this  transforming  truth  is  conveyed  into  our  minds  from  a 
sermon  heard  or  a scripture  perused — or  whether  it  is  first 
made  impressive  by  the  clearness  of  a lucid  statement,  or 
the  touching  strains  of  a familiar  melody  — or  even  whether 
it  is  first  borne  into  our  spirits  in  a moment  of  steadiest 
wakefulness,  or  in  the  comings  and  goings  of  a dream. 

A young  lawyer,  struggling  with  the  sense  of  sin  and 
with  the  vagaries  of  a disordered  intellect,  reads  the  words 
of  Paul,  “Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  for 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 
of  God.”*  His  attention  is  riveted.  The  forensic  idea  is 
akin  to  his  professional  turn  of  thought,  and  the  statement 
included  is  glad  tidings  to  his  sorely  troubled  mind.  He 
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ponders — he  perceives — he  rejoices;  and  in  the  pleasing 
surprise  the  conscience  of  William  Cowper  grows  calm,  and 
his  reason  resumes  its  sway.  A young  officer,  who  has 
long  panted  after  peace  with  God,  as  he  lies  prostrate  on  his 
face  in  earnest  prayer,  sees  plainly  what  he  had  often  read, 
the  Saviour  hanging  on  the  Cross,  and  at  the  same  instant 
recalls,  in  their  fulness  of  meaning,  stanzas  which  he  had 
often  sung : — 

11  Seiz'd  by  the  rage  of  sinful  men, 

I see  Christ  bound,  and  bruis'd,  and  slain ; 

'Tis  done,  the  Martyr  dies : 

His  life,  to  ransom  ours,  is  given  ; 

And  lo  ! the  fiercest  fire  of  heaven 
Consumes  the  sacrifice 

and  all  the  bonds  of  John  Fletcher  are  broken,  and  hence- 
forth he  can  say,  “ The  life  I now  live  in  the  flesh  I live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.”  A sturdy  craftsman,  who  has  withal  been 
a high-handed  sinner,  has  long  been  carrying  fire  in  his 
bosom,  and  wondering  how  possibly  he  can  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come ; and  as  he  passes  through  the  fields,  he  says, 
“ Suddenly  this  sentence  fell  upon  my  soul,  Thy  righteous- 
ness is  in  heaven and  methought  withal  I saw  with  the 
eyes  of  my  soul  Jesus  Christ  at  God’s  right  hand:  there 
was  my  righteousness.  I saw,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  my 
good  frame  of  heart  that  made  my  righteousness  better,  nor 
yet  my  bad  frame  that  made  my  righteousness  worse ; for 
my  righteousness  was  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  4 The  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.’  Now,”  adds  Bunyan,  “ did 
my  chains  fall  off  my  legs  ; I was  loosed  from  my  afflictions 

and  irons ’Twas  glorious  to  me  to  see  His  exaltation, 

and  the  worth  and  prevalency  of  all  His  benefits ; because 
now  I could  look  from  myself  to  Him,  and  would  reckon 
that  all  those  graces  that  now  were  green  upon  me  were  yet 
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but  like  the  cracked  groats  which  rich  men  carry  in  their 
purses,  when  their  gold  is  in  their  trunk  at  home.  Oh,  I 
saw  my  gold  was  in  my  trunk  at  home  ! in  Christ  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  ! in  Him  who  was  all  my  righteousness,  all  my 
sanctification,  and  all  my  redemption.” 

In  climbing  a mountain  some  paths  are  circuitous  and 
gently  slanting ; some  are  direct,  but  steeper  and  more 
rugged : and  it  mainly  depends  on  the  side  from  which  the 
pilgrim  starts  which  of  these  several  routes  he  takes ; but 
any  one  is  right,  if  only  it  at  last  conducts  him  to  the 
wished-for  landing-place.  “ The  secret  of  life,  its  final 
word,  is  demanded  from  all  quarters.  That  word  is  of  all 
languages ; it  is  susceptible  of  all  forms  ; it  has  a thousand 
different  expressions  : for  it  is  found  at  the  termination  of 
all  questions,  at  the  close  of  all  discussions,  at  the  summit  of 
all  ideas.  Long  or  short,  direct  or  indirect,  every  road  is 
true  that  conducts  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. ”*  The  Cross  is 
but  one.  There  is  no  resting-place  for  a soul  at  once  awake 
to  God’s  character  and  to  its  own  condition,  except  that 
“ rest  - and  - be  - thankful”  where  the  sin-bearing  Surety  be * 
came  the  second  Adam,  the  life-giving  Saviour.  The  Cross 
is  but  one ; yet  the  paths  to  it  are  many.  One  is  gently 
led  to  it  by  the  hand  of  parental  piety,  or  is  saved  many 
difficulties  and  detours  by  the  pioneering  skill  of  Christian 
friendship ; whilst  another  blunders  and  struggles  through 
on  his  solitary  and  guideless  way.  One  advances  slowly 
and  fitfully,  and  after  halts  so  protracted  that  you  sometimes 
fear  he  will  never  arrive  at  all ; whilst  another,  hasting 
from  “the  city  of  destruction,”  bursts  straight  up  the 
mountain-side,  and  as  he  pants  and  sobs  his  arduous  way, 
his  agitation  will  not  suffer  him  to  pause.  Ascending  from 
a historic  starting-point,  one  has  no  adventures  or  escapes 
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commencing  to  climb  on  the  sceptic  side,  another  has  to 
balance  his  steps  on  dizzy  cliffs,  and  to  force  an  opening 
through  thorns  and  briars,  till  at  last  he  emerges  on  the 
summit,  torn,  bruised,  and  weary.  And  provided  it  is  the 
Cross  to  which  at  last  he  comes— provided  it  is  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  on  which  the  soul  eventually  re- 
poses, we  have  no  right  to  reject  the  Christianity,  although 
the  awakening,  or  the  anxiety,  or  the  “ law -work,”  may  not 
be  the  counterpart  of  some  particular  process  through  which 
other  persons  have  passed  : just  as  we  have  no  right  to 
reject  the  Christianity  because  according  to  their  several 
conformations  that  Cross  may  present  itself  to  various  minds 
under  different  aspects,  so  long  as  there  predominates  the 
great  saving  fact,  — Atonement,  The  just  for  the  unjust, 
The  divine  for  the  human,  Righteous  reconciliation. 

It  is  of  less  moment  in  what  aspect  the  saving  truth 
presents  itself,  so  that  it  is  radically  and  really  the  Gospel  of 
God  which  we  credit,  and  the  Cross  of  His  Son  to  which 
our  spirit  is  cleaving  as  all  its  salvation.  On  the  one  side 
we  can  forgive  the  distaste  which  is  felt  by  understandings 
sober  and  severe  at  what  they  deem  extravagant  metaphors, 
provided  that  they  do  not  reject  the  great  truth  of  atone- 
ment, and  are  resorting  for  their  own  acceptance  to  the  One 
Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.  And  on  the  other  side, 
we  own  a respectful  sympathy  for  those  who,  rejoicing  in 
Christ  Jesus  themselves,  are  impatient  when  they  hear  His 
great  work  for  sinners  discussed,  like  a logical  proposition, 
in  scholastic  phrase  and  with  technical  terms.  And  yet  to 
either  class  the  same  fundamental  idea  may  be  present,  and 
when  divested  of  its  peculiar  diction,  it  may  be  found  that 
atonement  is  the  nucleus  of  all  their  creeds  and  the  Cross 
the  magnet  of  all  their  hearts ; whilst  it  is  from  Calvary 
that  the  incident  dates  which  stands  forth  the  most  august 
and  assuring  to  their  several  memories. 
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Whilst  this  is  true  regarding  the  several  forms  or 
aspects  in  which  the  saving  truth  presents  itself  to  various 
minds,  there  is  also  a great  diversity  in  the  amount  of  fear 
which  precedes  the  apprehension  of  that  truth,  as  well  as  in 
the  amount  of  fervour  which  follows.  “ If  you  throw  out  a 
rope  to  a drowning  man,  faith  is  the  hold  he  takes  of  it.  It 
is  fear  which  makes  him  grasp  it  with  all  his  might ; and 
the  greater  his  fear,  the  firmer  his  hold.”*  There  are  some 
who  have  seen  themselves  so  lost  that  it  was  a death-grasp 
with  which  they  seized  the  means  of  safety ; and  others 
have  had  convictions  of  danger  so  slight  that  they  almost 
envy  neighbours  whose  ecstasy  is  the  joyful  contrast  to  their 
previous  consternation.  But  although  a “ new  song”  is 
natural  for  those  who  are  taken  from  a “ fearful  pit,”  and 
although  there  is  no  amount  of  joy  and  thankfulness  which 
can  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  so  great  salvation,  there 
may  be  a true  faith  where  there  has  been  little  fear, 
or  at  least  little  of  that  perturbation  and  panic  which 
fear  so  often  produces : and— like  a man  entering  the  ark 
with  a step  calm  and  deliberate,  whilst  his  brother  speeds 
towards  the  appointed  asylum  breathless  and  panting, 
and  scared  by  the  first  clap  of  the  thunder, — that  man 
may  have  strong  faith  in  the  atonement,  and  he  may 
trust  in  it  entirely  with  whom  divine  displeasure  at  sin 
is  “ wrath  revealed,”  rather  than  a sensation  enkindled  in 
his  immediate  consciousness.  And  whilst  some,  whose  piety 
has  in  it  more  of  emotion  than  of  an  intelligent  duteousness, 
are  apt  to  lose  the  good  seed  which  they  received  so  joyfully, 
there  are  others  who,  on  account  of  their  cold  affections, 
have  been  led  to  question  their  Christian  sincerity,  but 
whose  path  has  brightened  like  the  shining  light,  making 
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good  the  saying,  “ The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and 
he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger.” 

All  Christians  are  distinguished  by  attachment  to  the 
Saviour’s  person.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard  Christianity 
as  a system  of  opinions,  and  the  Saviour  Himself  as  a 
mere  teacher  of  doctrines.  But  Christ  was  far  more  than 
this.  He  was  not  so  much  the  teacher  as  the  doctrine ; 
He  was  not  so  much  the  prophet  or  interpreter  as  the  con- 
clusive and  completed  Revelation ; He  was  “ God  manifest 
in  flesh.”  His  person  was  “ the  idea  of  God  translated 
into  a language  intelligible  to  the  religious  sensibilities 
of  man.  The  works  of  creation  interpret  Him  to  the 
intellectual  powers — -the  life  of  Christ  to  the  moral  sym- 
pathies. The  action  of  physical  mechanism  supplies  the 
alphabet  in  the  one  case  — of  moral  mechanism  in  the 
other.  Logic  is  for  the  understanding— love  is  for  the 
heart.”  * And  Christ’s  converts  are  the  men  who,  by 
Christ’s  atonement  placed  in  an  attitude  of  acceptance  with 
God,  are  brought  to  a delighted  complacency  in  God’s  cha- 
racter— who  learn  to  love  God’s  holiness  as  it  breathed  in 
Christ’s  purity;  God’s  compassion  as  it  flowed  in  the  tears 
of  Immanuel;  God’s  generosity  as  it  surprised  the  universe 
in  the  Saviour’s  self-sacrifice.  The  Christian  is  the  man 
who,  through  the  atonement  reconciled  to  God,  is  more  and 
more  brought  to  love  and  admire  God  in  Christ — the  divine 
perfections  as  they  appeal  to  us  in  the  works  and  in  the 
words  of  His  beloved  Son.  And  although  one  man  may  be 
attracted  by  the  Saviour’s  kindness,  and  another  may  be 
impressed  by  His  majesty  ; although  to  one  His  voice  may 
sound  like  many  waters,  whilst  to  another  it  whispers,  “ It 
is  I;  be  not  afraid;”  whilst  in  one  man’s  , devotion  to  his 
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Lord  affection  may  be  the  predominating  sentiment,  and  in 
another  adoration;  whilst  one  may  delight  to  speak  good  of 
His  name,  and  another  be  unable  to  break  the  silence, — all 
are  agreed  in  cherishing  a love  to  the  Saviour,  which,  how- 
ever much  they  may  deplore  its  languor,  is  a great  contrast 
to  their  former  apathy. 

Every  Christian  exhibits  more  or  less  of  conformity  to 
his  Master’s  character.  Affection  is  absorbent  of  the  loved 
one’s  spirit;  and  admiration  would  fain  emulate  the  feats  at 
which  it  stands  astonied.  And  although  many  a disciple  would 
question  if  he  himself  had  aught  of  the  Master’s  spirit,  and 
would  only  be  distressed  and  humbled  to  hear  others  say 
that  he  had, — however  illegible  to  himself,  the  epistle  of 
Christ  is  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  spectators  can  see 
in  his  temper  and  conduct  beauties  which  would  never  have 
been  there  unless  he  himself  had  been  with  Jesus.  True, 
he  is  not  a perfect  transcript;  but  even  these  fragments  and 
unfinished  lines  are  a derivation  from  a heavenly  original. 
This  forgiveness  of  injuries  he  has  copied  from  Him  who,  in 
His  function  as  a Saviour,  forgives  each  penitent  seventy 
times  seven.  This  humility  he  has  imbibed  from  Him  who 
emptied  Himself,  and  became  of  no  reputation.  This  con- 
siderateness and  condescending  kindness  he  has  learned 
from  Him  who,  supper  being  ended,  poured  water  into  a 
basin,  and  washed  the  disciples’  feet.  This  beneficence  and 
obligingness,  this  humanity  and  evangelistic  ardour,  have 
glowed  in  his  spirit,  because  that  spirit  has  been  in  contact 
with  One  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  His 
Heavenly  Father,  and  who,  in  His  career  of  disinterested 
philanthropy,  went  about  continually  doing  good.  And  thus, 
like  a mirror,  every  Christian  gives  back  some  beauty  of  his 
Lord,  and  shows  his  love  to  Christ  by  some  reflected  love- 
liness. 

In  these  statements  we  have  the  key  to  a true  catholicity. 
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Says  the  sectary,  “ The  man  who  does  not  believe  all  that  I 
believe  is  an  infidel;  and  I shall  cut  off  as  no  Israelite  the 
man  who  cannot  pronounce  my  shibboleth.”  Says  the 
latitudinarian,  “ To  me  it  makes  no  matter  what  a man  be- 
lieves. I look  to  practice,  and  care  nothing  for  your  abs- 
tract principles.  To  me,  all  moral  men  are  alike  good 
Christians.”  But  each  is  a grievous  error.  The  latitudi- 
narian errs  in  fancying  that  practice  can  spring  from  any 
root  but  principle,  and  in  forgetting  that  no  immorality  is 
more  fearful  than  unbelief— the  attitude  of  mind  which  con- 
tradicts and  opposes  God.  The  sectary  errs  in  making,  not 
the  Scriptures,  but  himself,  the  rule  of  faith,  and  in  insisting 
that  men  shall  believe  what  he  thinks  rather  than  what  God 
says.  The  large-minded  Christian  can  make  allowance.  He 
can  say,  ‘ These  epistles  are  not  fac-similes ; but  they  are  both 
originals,  and  both  autographs.  Each  has  enough  of  the 
Master’s  mind  to  convince  me  who  wrote  them;  and  the 
seal  of  the  Spirit  shows  that  neither  is  a forgery.  I should 
say  that  this  one  is  fuller  and  more  complete  than  the  other ; 
but  each  is  genuine.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  that  the 
tint  of  the  parchment  varies- — that  one  is  white  and  another 
rose-coloured — for  amidst  all  these  mental  complexions  there 
is  an  essential  identity  of  faith  and  affection.  Nay,  much  as 
I lament  that  this  one  is  so  blurred  and  blotted — so  soiled 
and  tattered — I dare  not  reject  it;  for  amidst  all  these  in- 
firmities and  inconsistencies,  and  under  all  this  dust  of  world- 
liness, I still  think  I recognise  an  epistle  of  Christ.’ 

We  have  here  also  a test  of  personal  sincerity.  Faith, 
affection,  obedience, — trust  in  Christ,  attachment  to  Him, 
and  compliance  with  His  commands, — these  constitute  the 
Christian.  Let  each  reader  ask,  Are  these  characteristics 
mine  ? He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved.  Do  I believe  in 
the  decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem?  Have  I hope 
towards  God  because  His  own  dear  Son  incarnate  has 
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finished  transgression  and  fulfilled  all  righteousness  ? It 
is  to  those  that  love  Him  that  Jesus  will  give  the  crown 
of  life.  Shall  I obtain  it  ? Will  the  Saviour  recognise  in 
me  one  who  has  not  been  ashamed  of  Him  in  this  perverse 
generation.  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  do  the  things  that  I command  you.” 
Blessed  Jesus,  what  are  thy  commandments  ? Hast  thou 
not  adopted  into  thy  code  all  the  ten  ? and  hast  thou  not 
added,  “Love  one  another.  Forgive  your  enemies.  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture. Freely  ye  have  received : freely  give.”  By  com- 
pliance with  these  requests  of  my  adorable  Master,  may  I 
be  known  to  all  as  His  disciple  ? 

Do  not  the  foregoing  remarks  in  some  measure  explain 
the  imperfections  of  Christians  ? You  want  to  write  a 
letter,  and  you  are  furnished  with  pen  and  ink ; but  if 
the  paper  is  filmed  over  with  a pellicle  of  oil  however 
subtile,  the  pen  will  skit  along  and  not  mark  a single 
character.  Or  if  the  paper  is  saturated  with  some  strong 
acid,  you  may  consign  to  it  all  your  views  and  all  your 
wishes,  and  when  next  you  look  at  it  the  treacherous 
surface  will  have  lost  the  inscription  and  will  be  as  blank 
and  vacant  as  ever. 

The  Gospel  is  the  greatest  of  truths,  and  when  it  is 
fairly  inscribed  on  a human  heart  the  man  becomes  an 
epistle  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fie  becomes  as  much  more  import- 
ant and  noble  as  the  parchment  containing  a king’s  charter 
or  a minstrel’s  psalm  is  more  precious  than  a sheet  inscribed 
with  provincial  news  or  the  prices  current.  He  has  got  into 
his  convictions  a fact  which  makes  him  richer  than  all  his 
fellows,  and  he  has  got  into  his  aspirations  a hope  and  a pur- 
pose which  make  existence  delightful  and  hereafter  sublime. 

But  of  the  multitude  of  minds  to  whom  that  Gospel 
comes,  the  number  is  small  who  receive  it  in  power  and 
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who  retain  it  in  permanence ; and  without  detailing  all  the 
hindrances,  we  have  hinted  at  two, — the  levity  that  never 
lets  it  in,  and  the  evil  passions  and  sinful  propensities  which 
do  not  permit  it  to  remain.  And  of  these  obstacles  which 
render  worldlings  altogether  impracticable,  enough  remains 
in  the  Christian  to  render  the  transcript  always  fragmentary 
and  often  feeble.  But  just  as  the  writer  takes  the  pumice- 
stone  and  rubs  off  the  greasy  film,  till  the  prepared  surface 
readily  absorbs  the  legend;  so  it  may  be  a little  thing 
which  hinders  you  from  receiving  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  : like  that  writer’s  scroll  there  may  appear  to  be 
nothing  betwixt  the  point  of  the  pen  and  the  fair  expanse, 
and  yet  you  vainly  try  to  mark  the  letters ; so  there  may 
be  no  particular  blemish  on  your  character,  but  a great 
levity  in  your  temper,  and  all  the  Saviour’s  earnestness  fails 
to  impress  your  heedless  mind, — till,  like  the  stone  at  once 
absorbent  and  polishing,  he  takes  some  painful  Providence, 
and,  by  sickness  or  sorrow  sobering  your  spirit,  makes  it 
susceptible  of  the  lesson  He  desires  to  teach.  And  just  as  it 
is  of  no  use  expending  ink  on  that  acidulous  surface,— as 
it  must  first  be  saturated  with  something  which  will  neutralise 
or  remove  it,  — so  it  is  of  no  avail  expending  precepts  or 
promises  on  a soul  pre-occupied  with  the  contrary  principle. 
It  is  of  no  avail  inculcating  bounty  on  the  churl,  or  com- 
passion on  the  misanthrope,  or  promising  answers  to  prayer 
or  help  in  trouble  to  those  who  have  no  faith  in  God’s  pro- 
mises. But  God  Himself  cures  the  reluctance  by  removing 
the  malignant  leaven.  With  clean  water  sprinkling  the 
inner  man,  and  giving  a right  spirit  by  giving  His  own,  He 
makes  the  heart  a fleshly  tablet ; till,  receiving  the  Com- 
forter’s lessons  and  reflecting  the  Saviour’s  mind,  this 
epistle  of  Christ  becomes  in  its  turn  a joy  to  the  Church 
and  a message  to  the  world,  repeating  the  great  revelation 
wherever  it  goes.  J.  H. 
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In  our  first  volume,  page  209,  we  gave  some  account  of 
the  Vaudois  of  the  Val  Louise.  Our  correspondent,  a well- 
known  and  highly-esteemed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  mentions  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  reach  a 
cavern  in  Mont  Pelvoux,  where  3000  of  the  persecuted 
Vaudois  are  said  to  have  found  a temporary  shelter  ; but, 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  cliff  and  the  coming  on  of 
night,  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Since  then,  incited  by 
Mr.  F.’s  interesting  narrative,  two  friends,  of  true  “ Excel- 
sior” mettle,  have  renewed  the  effort,  and  succeeded.  In 
the  absence  of  a fuller  account  of  their  proceedings,  those 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Waldensian  history  will 
accept  the  following  extract  from  a private  letter  : — 

“ On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  May  10th,  we  slept 
at  La  Roche,  on  the  Durance,  and  made  an  early  start 
for  the  Val  Louise,  malgre  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
on  both  days  had  made  travelling  very  uncomfortable. 
Happily,  it  cleared  up.  After  a toilsome  day’s  work  of 
sixteen  and  a half  hours,  we  completed  the  chef-d'oeuvre , 
and  reached  the  fortified  town  of  Brian^n  just  as  they 
were  preparing  to  shut  the  gates  at  10  p.m.  The  Val 
Louise  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  is  the  richest  of  all  the 
valleys  ; but  we  were  shocked  at  the  melancholy  and  mise- 
rable appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Roman 
Catholics, — the  last  vestige  of  the  poor  Protestants  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  cave  which  it  was  now  our  object  to 
explore.  Small  in  stature,  of  a repulsive  complexion,  num- 
bers of  them  with  huge  goitres , generally  accompanied  by 
idiocy,  the  sight  of  this  people  crowding  the  valley  left  a 
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most  painful  impression.  All  their  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  pressed  by  Napoleon,  and  no  doubt  the  majority 
left  their  bones  far  from  their  native  valley.  And  now  the 
population  has  so  deteriorated,  that  out  of  ninety  conscripts 
required  for  the  army  from  this  and  one  or  two  neighbour- 
ing Popish  Yalleys,  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  men 
found  who  can  pass  muster. 

“Having  encountered  as  we  entered  the  valley  several 
men  at  different  points,  we  talked  of  the  cave,  and  were  on 
all  hands  discouraged, — ‘ There  would  be  ten  feet  of  snow,’ 
4 There  could  not  possibly  be  time  to  do  it  that  day,’  ‘ It  was 
extremely  dangerous,5  and  so  forth.  All  I said  was,  ‘ Mes 
amis , soyez  tranquils . All  that  is  matter  of  opinion  ; after 
having  seen  the  spot  I shall  know  the  facts.5  It  did  require 
a resolute  will  to  persevere,  but  my  mind  was  made  up  ; 
and,  having  fallen  in  with  a guard  of  the  forest,  whom  we 
found  intelligent  and  obliging,  but  who  had  never  been 
there,  we  took  him  with  us,  and  he  proved  an  invaluable 
assistant,  for  he  found  us  the  best  guide  at  the  highest  vil- 
lage of  the  valley,  distant  still  two  or  three  hours  from  the 
cave. 

“ In  due  time,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocky  declivity, 
near  the  top  of  which  the  cave  is  situated,  and  commenced 
a very  difficult  ascent.  Anything  more  like  impossibility  I 
never  faced  ; but  I felt  braced  for  the  effort,  and  announced 
my  determination  to  give  it  up  at  the  approach  of  any  sen- 
sation of  danger , but  to  stick  at  no  difficulty . Our  Yaudois 
companion,  after  having  achieved  the  ascent  of  a very  steep 
place,  was  seized  with  dread,  and  could  not  proceed.  I, 
therefore,  desired  him  to  sit  still  till  our  return.  Mr.  — — 
followed  me  courageously  over  places  where  there  was  little 
to  hold  on  by  except  one’s  eyebrows,  and  we  had  twice  to 
place  our  feet  on  the  shoulders  of  the  guides  to  cross  the 
face  of  a bare  steep.  All  was,  however,  accomplished  in 
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safety,  and  Scottish  feet,  albeit  in  Russian  shoes,  stood 
where  no  son  of  Albion  yet  had  trod.  Our  authority  for 
this  was  that  respected  individual — the  oldest  inhabitant 
whose  memory  was  worth  anything,  namely  our  mountaineer, 
as  picturesque  and  noble  a specimen  of  seventy- one  as  I ever 
beheld. 

44  You  will  now  ask  what  we  saw.  I answer,  Nothing. 
Whatever  may  have  existed  there  four  centuries  ago,  when 
3000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  at  this  spot  by  means 
of  burning  wood  let  down  from  above  by  the  cruel  myrmi- 
dons of  Charles  VIII.,  the  only  remaining  shelter  is  a 
baume,  or  overhanging  rock,  which  could  with  difficulty 
give  cover  to  thirty  people.  We  observed,  however,  that 
the  said  rock  above  us  had  not  its  original  exterior,  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  huge  masses  of  it  may  have  been 
broken  away  by  the  force  of  the  congealed  water  in  its  cre- 
vices,— an  hypothesis  rather  borne  out  by  the  existence  of 
a vast  slope  of  debris , which  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ascent  to  the  rock.  The  old  man  had  never  known  it  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is,  however  ; and  he  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  he  and  others  firmly  believe  the  Vaudois  hid 
their  treasure,  which  has  never  yet  been  found.” 


REVIEW  OP  THE  MONTH. 

On  the  1st  of  August  it  was  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords  that  no  foreigner  can  hold  a copyright  in  England. 
Of  course  this  judgment  does  not  apply  to  Frenchmen,  or 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  which  have  concluded  with 
Britain  a treaty  of  international  copyright ; but,  so  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  it  annihilates  the  literary  property  of 
the  musical  composers  of  Vienna,  of  the  theologians  of 
I Geneva,  of  the  authors  of  America.  The  immediate  conse- 
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quences  cannot  fail  to  be  inconvenient.  We  are  sorry  that 
Mr.  Prescott  should  forfeit  the  six  thousand  pounds  which 
he  was  to  receive  for  the  British  edition  of  his  “ Philip  the 
Second and  we  are  still  sorrier  that  the  historian  of  the 
“ Reformation’’  should  forego  the  well-earned  reward  of  his 
labours.  Nor  can  it  be  for  the  good  of  native  literature 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  both  countries  are  hence- 
forth to  be  flooded  by  cheap  reprints  of  each  other’s  pub- 
lications. There  are  many  books  which  it  costs  a lifetime 
or  a fortune  to  prepare ; and  although  Bancroft  and  Pres- 
cott, Layard  and  Macaulay,  were  protected  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  reading  Anglo-Saxon  community,  they 
would  not  be  overpaid  for  the  contribution  which  they 
have  made  to  its  intellectual  enjoyments  and  literary  trea- 
sures. Although  it  were  even  limited  to  a copyright  of 
five  or  ten  years’  duration,  we  trust  that  diplomacy  may 
soon  provide  a remedy  for  the  present  grievance,  and  that 
the  same  literary  guild  which  already  includes  France  and 
England,  may  soon  embrace  America. 

The  Testimonial  to  the  gallant  Frenchman,  Lieutenant 
Bellot,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
now  amounts  to  2000 /.  Of  this  sum  500/.  will  be  applied 
to  erect  a granite  obelisk  to  his  memory  between  the 
Thames  and  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  remainder  will  be 
divided  among  the  five  sisters  of  the  lamented  young  officer. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Kitto.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  fell  from  a height 
of  thirty-five  feet,  and  sustained  such  injury  on  the  pave- 
ment below  as  to  be  thenceforward  totally  deaf.  His  father 
was  unable  to  support  him,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
work -house.  After  considerable  vicissitudes  and  hardships 
his  literary  turn  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  “ Plymouth  Journal,”  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to 
give  himself  entirely  to  congenial  pursuits.  His  “ Pictorial 
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Bible,”  containing  the  results  of  his  own  and  others’  obser- 
vations in  Eastern  travel,  and  illustrated  by  a profusion 
of  engravings,  first  made  him  known  as  a popular  ex- 
pounder of  Scripture  ; and  his  “ Biblical  Cyclopaedia,” 
enriched  by  contributions  from  the  most  renowned  theolo- 
gians of  Europe,  raised  his  name  to  a high  place  among 
modern  benefactors  to  sacred  science.  His  “ Lost  Senses,” 
and  his  “ Daily  Illustrations  of  Scripture,”  have  found  thou- 
sands of  readers  ; but  his  sad  privation  has  necessarily 
limited  the  number  of  his  personal  acquaintances.  It  is 
affecting  to  know  that,  although  only  in  his  fiftieth  year, 
his  health  is  so  shattered  by  neuralgia  and  paralysis,  the 
result  of  intense  application,  as  to  allow  faint  hope  of  his 
resuming  his  useful  labours.  Through  the  kindness  of  Her 
Majesty  Dr.  Kitto  enjoys  a pension  of  100£.  per  annum  ; but 
having  no  other  source  of  income,  and  with  a very  numerous 
family,  a few  friends  are  making  an  effort  to  raise  a fund 
which  may  save  his  library  from  dispersion,  and  lighten  to 
himself  and  his  children  the  present  affliction.  The  treasurers 
of  the  fund  are  John  Labouchere,  Esq.  M.P.  London,  and 
W.  J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

Although  the  “ rebellion”  in  China  makes  slow  pro- 
gress, the  intelligence  from  that  country  continues  to  be 
highly  interesting.  During  his  recent  visit  to  Canton,  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria  saw  the  venerable  Leang-Afa,  who  was 
the  original  means  of  leading  Tae-ping-wang  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  According  to  the  excellent  prelate, 
“ Leang-Afa  looks  very  hopefully  upon  the  movement,  and 
says  that  the  leader,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a sincere  believer ; 
that  the  Tartars  have  always  been  the  enemies  of  God  and 
his  Gospel ; and  that  he  believes  God  will  make  the  whole 
matter  tend  to  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.  When 
Ive  separated,  he  knelt  down  and  poured  forth  his  heart  in 
prayer  aloud  for  a rich  blessing  upon  China,  and  the  insur- 
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gent  leaders,  whom  lie  evidently  regards  as  raised  up  by  God 
for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends  in  China.”  We  have 
before  us  a letter  from  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Burns,  the  missionary 
of  the  English  Presbyterians  at  Amoy,  giving  an  account 
of  a two -months’  tour  on  the  mainland  in  company  with 
some  native  teachers.  Great  success  appears  to  have  at- 
tended their  preaching.  In  the  village  of  Pechuia  they  left 
twenty  persons  who  had  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Gospel.  Among  them  are  two  whole  families,  of  six 
members  each.  “ The  eldest  son  in  one  of  these  families,  a 
promising  youth  of  twenty,  early  showed  much  decision, 
having  on  the  birth-day  of  the  4 god  of  the  furnace,’  taken 
this  god  and  put  him  in  the  fire.  The  idol  having  been  but 
in  part  consumed,  his  mother  discovered  among  the  ashes  a 
part  of  its  head,  and  father  and  mother  together  beat  their 
son  severely;  but  some  of  the  Other  Pechuia  inquirers, 
having  gone  to  comfort  the  young  man,  and  reason  with  his 
parents,  their  views  underwent  so  sudden  and  entire  a change, 
that  in  a day  or  two  afterwards  they,  with  their  four  sons, 
brought  out  all  their  idols  and  ancestral  tablets,  and  pub- 
licly destroyed  them  in  view  of  the  people.  The  other 
family  is  that  of  a respectable  cloth-dealer,  whose  shop  is  in 
the  same  street  with  our  lodging.  This  family  has  passed 
through  remarkable  trials,  which  seem  to  have  prepared 
them  for  receiving  the  Gospel  on  its  first  announcement, 
they  having  twice  lost  all  their  property  by  robbers;  and 
on  the  second  of  these  occasions  having  had  their  house 
burned  to  cover  the  robbers’  retreat;  when  the  whole  family 
were  obliged  to  leap  from  an  upper  story,  and  yet  escaped 
unhurt  ! They  are  a very  interesting  family,  and  have  in 
one  point  shown  more  decision  than  I have  before  seen  in 
China,  having,  while  yet  only  inquirers,  shut  their  shop  on 
the  last  eight  Sabbaths,  even  although  two  of  these  Sabbaths 
were  market-days.” 


* 
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A PEEP  INTO  OUR  NAVAL  DOCKYARDS. 

Let  us  stand  on  the  ridge  of  Portsdown,  and  gaze  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  surrounding  scene.  In  one  direction 
we  have  the  Southdown s,  with  Chichester  steeple  pointing 
heavenward  in  the  distance ; in  another,  the  New  Forest, 
vast,  but  not  endless,  as  seen  from  our  present  eminence,  the 
white  cliffs  of  Purbeck  glisten  beyond ; in  front,  bounded  by 
the  soft  undulating  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  stretches  that 
far-famed  arm  of  the  sea  which  so  long  has  borne  on  its 
bosom  the  floating  bulwarks  of  our  native  land.  There 
is  an  attraction  in  this  seaward  view  with  which  the  other 
prospects  cannot  compete : it  is  the  attraction  of  life  and 
motion ; for  even  though  we  may  say  to  ourselves  that  the 
tossing  waves  move  not  at  their  own  will,  but  at  another’s 
bidding,  and  that  yon  tall  first-rate  is  the  tool  of  man,  and  is 
fashioned  by  his  hands,  yet,  to  the  imagination,  a ship  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a thing  of  life  ! 

Let  us,  however,  quit  the  regions  of  imagination,  and 
consider  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  moving  castle.  What 
is  a first-rate  ? The  “ Naval  Dictionary”  will  answer : “ A 
vessel  of  war  having  110  guns  or  upwards,  or  950  men  or 
upwards.”  We  will  add  to  this,  that  she  is  205  feet  long, 
50  feet  broad,  and  23  feet  deep  in  the  hold ; that  her  main- 
mast is  212  feet  high,  or  rather  taller  than  London  Monu- 
ment ; and  that  this  vast  mass,  composed  of  3000  loads  of 
timber,  the  average  growth  of  forty  acres  in  a hundred 
years,  is  now  moved  hither  and  thither,  seaward  or  home- 
ward, to  battle  or  in  retreat,  independently  of  the  force  or 
direction  of  the  wind,  by  the  calm  but  irresistible  power  of 
steam. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  as  it  would  not  accord  with  our 
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space,  to  give  here  a complete  history  of  the  gradual,  but 
steady  and  determined,  steps  by  which  we  have  progressed 
to  this  magnificent  result ; from  the  time  (not  to  go  farther 
back  than  a.d.  1677)  when  the  tonnage  of  a first-rate  was 
1600  to  the  present  date,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
carries  131  guns,  is  rated  at  3700  tons,  and  is  manned  by 
upwards  of  1000  men ; we  can  only  attempt  to  weave  toge- 
ther into  a connected  form  a few  scattered  facts  relative  to 
the  production  of  these  leviathans  of  war,  and  especially  to 
those  improvements  of  means  which  have  rendered  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  the  largest  size  an  easier  matter  than, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  that  of  ships  of  far  inferior 
capabilities. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  enter  into  a demon- 
stration, or  even  a description,  of  the  advantages  of  steam 
navigation  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defence, 
so  obvious  must  they  be  to  the  most  casual  reflector  ; but  as 
the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  and  best  quali- 
fied by  experience,  must  necessarily  be  more  satisfactory 
than  our  own  conclusions,  based  merely  on  theory,  we  shall 
mention  briefly  a few  facts  extracted  from  our  naval  records. 
On  the  first  suggestion  of  the  application  of  the  screw  to 
vessels  of  war,  the  Blenheim , La  Hogue , Ajax , and  several 
other  vessels,  having  been  given  over  after  a lengthened  ser- 
vice, and  destined  to  be  block-ships,  were  fitted  up  with  the 
screw  by  way  of  experiment.  The  result  was  so  surprisingly 
successful,  that  they  were  pronounced  to  have  been  trans- 
formed from  useless  hulks  into  “ eflicient  sea -going  ships, 
possessing  powers  and  capabilities  far  exceeding  those  of 
ordinary  sailing  ships.”  Still,  though  capable  of  sailing 
nearer  to  the  wind,  that  is,  more  against  the  wind,  than 
other  vessels,  and  though  possessing  general  advantages  to 
so  high  a degree,  as  above  evidenced,  it  was  allowed  that 
their  shape  was  not  the  best,  and  that  greater  length,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  breadth  of  beam,  was  required.  What  stu- 
pendous results,  therefore,  may  we  expect,  now  that  ships  of 
all  rates  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  this  mode  of  navigation,  and  with  all  the 
advantages  and  improvements  that  the  enlarged  and  ever- 
progressing  ideas  of  modern  science  can  suggest  ? 

The  Archimedes’  screw,  as  a propeller,  has  only  come 
into  notice  within  the  last  few  years ; nor  is  it  surprising 
that  it  is  now  so  generally  adopted.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
little  machine,  working  unseen  beneath  the  waves,  and 
leaving  scarcely  a trace  behind,  must  be  more  convenient 
than  the  great  unwieldy  paddle-boxes.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  a vessel  furnished  with  the  screw  steam-engine  is 
fitted  up  externally  as  a sailing  vessel,  and  thus  has  what  a 
seaman  would  consider  the  natural  powers  of  a ship  to  fall 
back  upon,  should  any  accident  render  her  steam-power  in- 
efficient. In  war,  such  a vessel  has  this  double  advantage, 
that  her  propeller  is  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  that  if,  per- 
chance, harm  should  come  to  it,  she  will  not  be  helpless 
without  it.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (131  guns),  screw  steamer,  leads  our 
fleet  in  the  Baltic.  The  Royal  George , 120,  the  St.  Jean 
dl Acre , 101,  and  about  one-third  of  the  other  vessels  that 
follow  the  j Duke,  are  also  screws.  We  have  screws  also  in 
the  Black  Sea,  screws  in  our  harbours,  screws  on  the  stocks 
(among  others,  the  Marlborough , 120,  at  Portsmouth)  ; and 
an  English  fleet  can  thus  be  moved  from  one  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other  with  an  almost  fabulous  rapidity. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  we  must  make  passing  mention 
of  the  new  steam-docks  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  These 
vast  works  comprise  an  area  of  seventy -two  acres,  and  con- 
sist of  two  floating  basins  of  six  acres  each,  80  feet  broad  at 
the  entrance,  of  three  dry  docks,  &c.,  the  whole  being*'esti- 
mated  at  a cost  of  1,500,000/.  Truly,  if  we  would  have  our 
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hearths  and  homes  defended  by  living,  moving  fortresses,  we 
must  not  grudge  the  golden  elixir  that  brings  them  into  life. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works,  the  old  dock- 
yard of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  extended  over  a space  of 
sixty-two  acres  three  roods ; and  though  Plymouth,  as  a 
naval  station,  is  of  more  modern  origin  than  Portsmouth, 
Woolwich,  and  others,  dating  only  from  William  III.,  it  is 
undoubtedly  not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  dockyard  in 
England. 

Before  returning  to  Portsmouth,  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons, we  shall  describe  somewhat  more  closely,  we  may 
mention  that  Woolwich  claims  to  be  the  oldest  dockyard  in 
England,  having  been  founded,  as  were  subsequently  Ports- 
mouth, Deptford,  and  Chatham,  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  first, 
it  would  seem,  of  English  sovereigns,  saw  with  his  mind’s 
prophetic  eye  the  future  importance  of  the  British  navy. 
Many  of  the  ships  now  in  use  were  built  at  Chatham  and 
Sheerness,  the  former  of  which  is  very  extensive ; but  the 
more  modern  establishment  at  Pembroke  bids  fair,  with  its 
magnificent  haven,  to  eclipse  these,  whose  advantage  of 
situation,  as  being  near  the  metropolis,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  days  of  electricity  and  steam.  It  may,  per- 
haps, give  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent dockyards  to  mention,  that  Portsmouth  has  for  its 
superintendent  a rear-admiral ; Devonport,  a rear-admiral ; 
Woolwich,  a commodore ; Deptford,  Chatham,  Sheerness, 
and  Pembroke  respectively,  captains  in  the  royal  navy. 
Deal  has  also  a dockyard,  but  is  managed  by  a clerk  in 
charge,  without  any  officer  of  naval  rank.  Of  the  dock- 
yards beyond  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Wales,  Malta 
alone  has  a rear-admiral  superintendent ; the  others,  except 
Gibraltar,  having  not  necessarily  a superintendent  of  naval 
standing. 

To  return  to  Portsmouth  ; Pear-admiral  Superintendent, 
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W.  F.  Martin : we  shall  see,  on  examining  in  detail,  no  less 
than  six  docks,  having  collectively  an  area  of  33,000,000 
square  yards ; and  among  the  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  rope-house,  1194  feet  in  length;  the  store- 
houses, 600  feet ; the  hemp  and  sea-store  houses,  nearly  800 
feet ; the  rigging  and  sail-loft,  400  feet ; the  copper-foundry, 
the  block -house,  the  anchor-house,  the  biscuit-factory,  the 
boat-house,  the  carving -shop,  and  the  mould-loft.  These 
establishments  have  grown  up  by  degrees,  as  it  were,  around 
the  docks  ; and  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  on  the 
same  spot,  as  much  loss  of  time  and  money  is  saved  thereby. 
There  are  officers  now  living  who  can  remember  the  time 
when  a vessel  had  to  go  to  one  place  for  bread,  to  another 
for  meat,  a third  for  beer,  &c.,  while  her  commander,  im- 
patient to  meet  the  enemy  and  defend  his  native  land,  justly 
blamed  those  who  ought  to  have  provided,  but  who  had  not 
provided,  supplies  of  all  necessaries  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  vessel  was  built.  We  may  add,  while  on  this  subject, 
that  Lord  St.  Vincent,  great  in  battle,  but  equally  great, 
though  less  famed,  in  the  study  and  the  council-chamber, 
was  at  great  pains  to  improve  the  state  of  the  dockyards  as 
to  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  officers  regulating  the 
management  of  supplies ; and  that  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Deptford,  are  now  furnished  with  victualling  yards. 
Such  labours  are  not  to  be  overlooked  or  undervalued  ; for  if 
money  be  called  the  sinews  of  war,  surely  those  supplies 
which  not  even  money  can  purchase,  unless  they  are  first  got 
ready  to  its  hand,  may  be  called  its  very  life-blood. 

We  have  mentioned  the  origin  of  Portsmouth  as  due  to 
Henry  VIII.  Leland  mentions  the  fortifications,  the  har- 
bour, the  docks,  the  victualling  offices  ; but  his  contempo- 
raries would  have  laughed  with  scornful  incredulity,  could 
he  have  seen  into  futurity  and  prophetically  described  Na- 
smyth’s steam-hammer,  Brunell’s  block-machinery,  or  the 
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machine  wherewith  biscuits,  the  staple  of  our  navy,  are 
made.  Does  the  reader  remember  Dibdin’s  fine,  albeit  ra- 
ther ponderous,  lines  ? — 

i(  The  huge  sledge-hammers  round  in  order  they  arrange, 

❖ * * * 

And  now  twelve  anchorsmiths  the  heaving  bellows  load  ; 

While,  arm’d  from  ev’ry  danger,  and  in  grim  array, 

Anxious  as  howling  demons  waiting  for  their  prey,”  &c. 

The  bellows  are  now  blown  by  steam,  and  Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammer,  of  which  the  power  is  enormous,  and  which 
can  be  applied  to  driving  piles,  or  almost  any  purpose  re- 
quiring sheer  force,  is  yet  so  nicely  adjusted  that  it  can  be 
made  to  crack  a nut  without  bruising  the  kernel ! The 
brawny  smiths  and  their  alternate  blows  are  gone  ; the  pic- 
turesque loses,  but  the  useful  gains,  for  the  anchor  receives 
its  form  in  shorter  time,  with  incredible  saving  of  labour. 

Let  us  next  visit  the  block-house.  We  should  first 
mention  that  130,000  blocks*  were  required  annually  for 

* What  are  these  things  of  which  so  many  are  required  ? Reader, 
perhaps  you  know ; and,  if  not,  perhaps  you  will  not  care  to  know,  but 
will  be  contented  to  believe  them  useful.  We 
venture,  however,  to  give  a short  description,  trust- 
ing that  in  this  unassuming  position  the  tiresome 
letters,  x and  y , will  not  be  considered  obtrusive. 
First,  then,  conceive  several  pulleys  (three,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  figure),  working  on  axles 
fixed  to  the  beam  or  roof,  ab.  Again,  three 
lower  pulleys,  working  on  axles,  fixed,  not  to  the 
immoveable  roof,  but  to  a frame-work,  c d,  which 
hangs  with  them.  A rope,  fixed  at  one  extremity 
to  ab,  passes  round  all  the  pulleys  (taking  the 
upper  and  lower  alternately),  and  its  other  ex- 
tremity hangs  down  at  x.  Now  hang  a weight 
at  a?,  and  another  from  the  hook  in  cd,  at  y,  which 
shall  exactly  balance  it,  so  that  the  rope  is  at 
rest.  The  weight  at  x is  supported  by  the  single  rope  ; but  the  strain,  or 
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the  royal  navy  alone  during  the  late  war  ; and  when  we 
add,  that  the  present  steam-machinery  does  as  much  work 
with  ten  men  as  could  formerly  be  done  by  a hundred  and 
ten  men  without  it,  and  that  1400  blocks,  the  comple- 
ment of  a seventy-four  gun  ship,  can  now  be  made,  in 
one  day  by  four  men,  it  may  be  imagined  how  vast  is 
the  saving  of  time  and  money.  So  immediately  was  this 
apparent,  that  the  expense  of  construction  of  this  elabo- 
rate machinery,  including  the  salary  of  Mr.  (since  Sir  Mark 
Isambard)  Brunell,  for  six  years  during  which  he  laboured 
unremittingly,  was  defrayed  by  the  saving  consequent  on 
the  use  of  the  machinery  during  the  four  years  next  en- 
suing. It  is  seldom  that  a great  man  accomplishes  only 
what  he  is  at  first  trying  to  effect.  The  above  apparatus 
was  intended  at  first  merely  for  the  elementary  shaping  of 
wood  by  sawing,  turning,  &c.  ; and  “ the  block-machinery 
was  superadded  to  the  first  design,  with  which,  however,  it 
has  interfered  so  little,  that,  in  addition  to  the  immense 
number  of  blocks  manufactured  at  the  mill,  upwards  of  one 

stretching  force,  on  the  rope  is  the  same  throughout  its  whole  length. 
This  is  both  an  experimental  fact,  and  one  that  may  be  got  at  by  reflection  ; 
and  it  takes  three  times  this  strain,  since  there  are  three  pulleys,  with  the 
rope  passing  round  each,  to  support  the  weight  at  y.  Hence,  the  weight 
at  y must  be  three  times  the  weight  at  os — nearly,  for  the  weight  of  the 
lower  pulleys  and  frame-work  has  to  be  supported  too.  In  other  words, 
--a  sailor  pulling  at  oo  could  play  at  “French  and  English”  with  three 
sailors  at  y ; or  a sailor  at  x can  do  three  times  as  much  work,  nearly,  as 
if  he  were  pulling  a simple  rope  without  mechanical  aid.  We  say  nearly 
again,  because  we  must  allow  some  drawback  for  the  weight  of  the  lower 
pulleys,  and  also,  now  that  the  machinery  is  in  motion,  for  the  friction  or 
rubbing  of  the  rope  and  pulleys.  But  we  must  not  expect  you,  Miss 
Smith,  to  be  quite  so  particular  ; and  when  you  see  those  ten  sailors 
yo-ho-ing  away  at  the  mainsail,  aided  by  two  blocks  (which  are  merely 
strong  frames  containing  the  upper  and  lower  pulleys  respectively),  you 
may  say,  “Those  ten  men  are  doing  the  work  of  thirty”  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction. 
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hundred  different  articles  of  wood- work  are  made  by  other 
machines,  put  in  motion  by  the  same  engine  ; from  the 
boring  of  a pump  of  forty  feet  in  length,  to  the  turning  of  a 
button  for  the  knob  or  handle  of  a drawer.” 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  application  of 
the  same  engines  to  great  things  and  small, — even  as  the 
commander  of  legions  disdains  not  to  inspect  the  dress,*  and 
taste  the  food  served  out  to  the  meanest  of  his  army  ; or, 
as  the  mind  of  a Newton  could  calculate  the  motion  of 
worlds  while  his  hands  were  occupied  in  grinding  the 
glasses  for  his  own  telescopes  ! 

That  steam  should  have  become  an  efficient  biscuit- 
baker  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  its  minor  achieve- 
ments. Yet  so  it  is  ; the  biscuit  - machinery  mixes  with 
knife-blades,  kneads  with  rollers,  and  having  performed 
these  two  preliminary  operations  more  perfectly  (such  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  those  who  have  tasted  the  resulting 
biscuits)  than  human  hands  can,  it  stamps  the  dough,  first 
flattened  out  with  unerring  evenness,  into  six-sided  biscuits, 
so  that  there  are  no  odd  corners  ; as  in  the  comb  of 
the  bee,  no  space  is  lost,  and  neither  dough  nor  time  is 
wasted. 

We  would  fain  describe  more  minutely  the  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  methods  by  which  steam  has  been  made  to 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  naval  construction  ; but  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  it.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  these  are  the  inventions  of  the  last  sixty  years  ; and 
that  we  are  now,  should  the  war  continue,  to  reap  their  full 
benefit.  Let  us,  then,  bear  cheerfully  the  trials  that  may 
await  us,  and  be  thankful  that  we,  at  the  very  centre  and 

* The  reader  may  remember  that  Omar  Pacha,  not  long  ago,  after 
beholding  and  admiring  the  evolutions  of  the  English  troops,  examined 
their  arms,  helmets,  and  other  accoutrements,  conscious  of  the  fact,  that 
he  who  would  be  successful  in  great  things  must  be  careful  in  small. 
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focus  of  manufactures  and  science,  are,  of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  best  prepared  to  meet  them.*  M.  M. 

* The  effective  force  of  the  British  navy  consisted  in  July  1854,  in- 
cluding ships  building,  of  545  vessels  of  all  sizes.  So  rapid  are  changes 
just  now,  where  a ship  is  one  day  on  the  stocks,  the  next  day  in  the 
water,  and  shortly  afterwards  ready  to  face  the  foe,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ensure  entire  correctness  of  figures.  The  following,  however,  will 
give  to  the  amateur  who  may  be  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, a tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  present  state  of  our  navy  : — 

First-rates  (110  guns  and  upwards,  or  950  men  and  upwards)  . . 16 


Second-rates  (80-110  guns,  or  750-950  men)  51 

Third-rates  (70-80  guns,  or  620-750  men) 23 

Vessels  of  other  rates,  and  brigs,  schooners,  cutters,  &c 455 


545 

Of  this  number  (545)  nearly  100  are -screw  steamers, — a large  propor- 
tion, when  we  consider  how  lately  this  mechanism  was  introduced,  and  one 
which  shows  plainly  that  our  rulers  have  not  been  asleep.  Of  the  545 


above  mentioned,  48  are  still  building,  viz. : — 

First-rates  5 

Second-rates 10 

Other  rates  and  brigs,  schooners,  cutters,  &c 33 

48 


Of  the  entire  number  (545)  rather  more  than  100  are  actually  manned 
and  in  service.  Subtracting,  then,  148  from  545  (since  48  ships  are  un- 
finished) we  find  a reserve  of  nearly  400  to  fall  back  upon,  besides  the 
remaining  48,  which  the  workman’s  hammer  will  soon  start  from  their 
cradles ! 
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( Concluded .) 

We  have  seen  the  warmth  of  Bernard’s  affections.  But 
his  nature  had  more  than  one  tone.  It  could  peal  forth  in 
loftiest  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  vibrate  in  softest  tenderness. 
He  did  nothing  with  half  a heart.  It  might  be  said  of  him 
as  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  “ his  ideas  were  pos- 
sessions.” Into  the  crusading  movement  he  threw  himself 
with  such  intensity  as  to  become  the  apostle  of  the  second 
Crusade.  To  further  this  object,  he  traversed  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany ; and  the  Germans,  not  understanding  a word 
of  what  he  said,  caught  the  contagion  of  his  zeal,  melted  into 
tears  at  his  impassioned  glances,  and,  from  emperor  to  pea- 
sant, adopted  the  cross  by  thousands. 

He  lived  for  and  in  the  scheme  of  the  moment.  Hence 
he  was  by  no  means  tolerant.  The  tolerance  of  indifference 
was  utterly  repugnant  to  him,  and  the  tolerance  of  a lofty 
Christian  unity  in  diversity  had  not  yet  asserted  itself.  If 
Bernard  was  feminine  in  his  tenderness,  he  was  also  feminine 
in  his  partisanships.  He  hated  when  he  did  not  love ; and 
in  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  the  safety  of  those  who  believed 
it,  he  had  no  more  compassion  for  a heretic  than  for  a public 
poisoner.  To  attack  a truth  he  believed,  was  like  wounding 
a friend  he  loved.  All  his  opinions  were  convictions.  At 
the  very  utterance  by  Abelard  of  the  word  “ opinion  ” 
( existimatio ),  in  reference  to  an  article  of  the  faith,  he 
bursts  into  an  indignant  denunciation.  “ Far  be  it  from  us 
to  term  anything  belonging  to  our  faith  an  empty  opinion,” 
he  exclaims,  appealing  to  the  “ outward  certainty  ” of  Scrip- 
tural revelation,  and  the  “ inward  certainty  ” of  the  witness 
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of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  gives  us  the  key  to  his  treat- 
ment of  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  both  of  whom  he 
persecuted  with  unremitting  rancour,  supplicating  their 
condemnation  from  popes  and  councils  as  a personal  favour, 
and  sparing  no  pains  to  ensure  their  ruin,  and  actually 
endeavouring  to  work  on  the  mind  of  a cardinal  who  had 
given  Arnold  refuge,  and  so  to  hunt  him  from  his  last 
asylum, — an  undertaking  which,  on  any  supposition  but 
that  of  Bernard’s  confusion  of  heresy  and  heretics,  would  be 
not  merely  unchristian  and  foreign  to  his  nature,  but  a 
malignity  absolutely  fiendish. 

Bernard’s  controversy  with  Abelard  is  the  obscurest 
passage  in  his  life,  and  has  been  abundantly  quarrelled  over. 
Abelard  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  commanding  genius 
and  undaunted  self-confidence.  Wherever  he  went  men 
gathered  about  him  to  learn.  He  emptied  the  schools  of 
his  rivals,  and  when  he  sought  the  seclusion  of  a hermitage 
the  desert  was  speedily  converted  into  an  university.  He 
was  unquestionably  a man  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
subtilty,  and  a profound  metaphysician.  Nevertheless,  whe- 
ther the  highest  wisdom  did  not  rest  with  the  man  who 
refused  to  subject  spiritual  realities  to  the  anatomising  of 
the  logical  scalpel, — whether  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  not  held  by  prayer  rather  than  by  dialectics, 
remains  to  be  questioned.  Perhaps  Abelard  was  an  honest 
inquirer ; his  “ Christian  Theology  ” may  to  him  have  been 
the  only  possible  solution  of  his  doubts  and  perplexities  ; 
still  the  tendency  of  his  system  seems  to  have  been  to  lower 
the  objects  of  faith  into  mere  subjects  of  intellectual  exer- 
cise,—to  analyse  the  bread  of  life,  rather  than  to  feed 
on  it. 

Abelard  having  been  accused  by  Bernard  of  heresy 
invited  him  to  discussion.  Bernard  hesitated ; he  feared  to 
encounter  the  logic  of  Abelard, — feared,  we  may  believe, 
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more  for  tlie  truth  than  for  himself.  At  length  he  con- 
sented. A splendid  assembly  was  gathered  together.  Ber- 
nard read  first  passages  from  Abelard’s  writings,  and  then 
refuted  them  from  the  fathers.  Abelard,  to  every  one’s 
surprise,  refused  to  reply,  and  anticipated  the  decree  of  the 
council  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  Bernard’s 
own  monk  Eugenius,  and  the  decision  was  a condemnation 
out-and-out  of  the  obnoxious  propositions.  Abelard  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Clugni,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Peter  the  Venerable,  and  died,  according  to  Peter,  a me- 
morable example  of  penitence,  humility,  and  piety.  Hap- 
pily, we  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  Abelard’s  faith. 
Propositions  are  certainly  extracted  from  his  works  which 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  Inquisition  in  those  of 
any  of  the  Reformers.  Bernard,  probably,  in  his  impetuous, 
indiscriminating  way,  attributed  conclusions  to  him  which 
he  never  drew ; and  we  always  feel  inclined  to  accept  a 
man’s  own  testimony  as  to  his  internal  convictions.  In  a 
letter  of  Abelard  toEloisa  the  following  paragraph  occurs: — 
“ I will  be  no  philosopher,  if  so  be  I must  needs  fight 
against  St.  Paul ; I will  be  no  Aristotle,  if  so  be  I be 
separated  from  Christ.  I,  therefore,  worship  the  Lord 
Christ,  who  ruleth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
embrace  Him  with  the  arm  of  faith,  even  as  He  divinely 
worketh  in  the  flesh.” 

Bernard’s  activity  was  unbounded.  From  the  minutest 
detail  of  convent  life  to  the  remotest  political  movement 
that  concerned  the  Church, — from  the  sufferings  of  orphans 
to  the  simony  of  kings, — whatever  stirred  the  hearts  of  men 
stirred  him.  The  Church  was  his  true  fraternity,  all  the 
unprotected  his  children ; and  yet  the  spiritual  conflicts  of 
his  meanest  monk  were  to  him, . for  the  time,  an  object  of 
engrossing  interest. 

The  affaires  de  menage  of  an  abbot  in  those  days  were 
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in  themselves  no  trifling  charge.  From  the  practical  skill 
the  loss  of  which  he  laments  in  his  brother  Gerard,  we 
glean  an  idea,  of  the  ability  required  for  the  government 
of  such  a community.  “ He  understood,”  says  Bernard, 
“ buildings,  the  management  of  fields,  gardens,  and  waters, 
and  all  the  arts  of  husbandry.  He  was  a perfect  master 
in  all  trades,  and  could  teach  bricklayers,  workers  in  iron, 
shoemakers,  and  weavers.”  Clairvaux  was  evidently  no 
community  of  sloths,  maintained  on  vagrancy,  and  fattening 
on  rich  endowments,  but  a little,  self-contained  polity,  in 
whose  members  manifold  skill  was  as  requisite  in  various 
handicrafts  as  in  a new  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  Australia, 
and  in  which  the  governor  needed  no  small  amount  of  prac- 
tical as  well  as  political  talent.  Monastic  institutions  in  their 
first  formation  by  no  means  “ cumbered  the  ground.”  They 
were  the  “houses  of  correction,” — the  “agricultural  col- 
leges” of  their  day.  They  cleared  the  backwoods  of  Europe, 
and  erected  her  schools  and  hospitals. 

The  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  were,  moreover, 
what  the  Buddhist  monasteries  are  at  present  in  China, — 
inns  for  travellers  of  all  degrees ; and  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality were  no  small  portion  of  Bernard’s  occupations. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  only  the  abbot 
of  one  brotherhood,  but  the  superintendent  of  an  order 
which  before  his  death  included  a hundred  and  fifty 
houses. 

But,  besides  these  duties  of  his  calling,  his  activity 
developed  itself  in  the  most  manifold  labours.  His  preach- 
ing excited  a crusade,  saved  many  of  the  Jews,  “restored 
Languedoc  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,”  and  silenced  Arnold 
of  Brescia.  He  wrote  several  books  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. His  correspondence  embraces  all  subjects  and  all 
persons,  from  a message  of  encouragement  to  a young  lady 
pf  piety  to  urgent  remonstrances  with  kings,  and  prelates, 
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and  the  Roman  republic,  and  all  written  in  the  same  spirit 
of  hearty  earnestness. 

Amidst  the  homage  of  all  men,  all  men  agree  that  his 
characteristic  virtue  was  humility,— the  humility  of  a calm 
and  deep  acquaintance  with  his  own  sin,  and  the  infinite 
greatness  and  goodness  of  God.  His  enthusiasm  was  not 
gloomy,  but  joyful, — not  the  restless  excitement  of  a sick 
heart  seeking  ease  in  incessant  change  of  posture,  but  the 
joyful  inspiration  of  a healed  soul  ministering  to  its  Restorer. 
To  him,  in  his  own  beautiful  words,  the  yoke  of  his  Saviour’s 
cross  was  “ as  the  burden  of  a bird’s  wings,  buoying  it 
aloft.”  It  was  because  he  prayed  much  that  he  could 
work  much.  The  fountain  of  his  inward  peace  gushed  forth 
in  the  music  of  a life  of  praise. 

As  the  strength  of  his  frame  decayed,  the  light  of  his 
spirit  shone  more  transparently  through.  The  briefer  his 
time  grew  the  more  eagerly  he  redeemed  every  fragment  of 
it,  only  regretting  those  early  excesses  in  austerity  which 
had  so  sorely  lessened  his  powers  of  doing  good.  His 
sufferings  were  often  extreme,  but  however  painful  they  ren- 
dered exertion  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  undertaking  it. 
He  had  finished  his  book  “ De  Consideratione,”  in  which  he 
developed  his  ideal  of  the  papal  government  as  the  court  of 
righteous  judgment  upon  earth,  and  an  asylum  and  pro- 
tection for  the  oppressed.  The  disease  which  had  afflicted 
him  for  nearly  forty  years  now  paralysed  his  limbs,  and 
confined  him  entirely  to  his  bed.  Thus  he  was  Calmly 
anticipating  a release  from  life  when  he  was  entreated  to 
mediate  between  the  burghers  of  Metz  and  the  neighbouring 
barons,  who  in  their  mutual  animosity  were  devastating  the 
surrounding  country.  Used  as  he  was  to  make  his  body  the 
servant  of  his  spirit,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  mastered  his 
infirmities,  and  appeared  as  an  angel  of  peace  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle.  The  barons,  who  had  the  upper  hand, 
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rejected  his  mediation  with  contempt,  and  prepared  to  give 
battle  on  the  morrow.  The  next  morning  the  abbot’s  friends 
were  lamenting  the  failure  of  his  mission.  “ Fear  not,”  said 
Bernard,  “ I know,  from  a dream  I have  had  to-night,  they 
will  yet  yield.  I was  saying  the  mass,  when  I remembered 
with  shame  that  I had  forgotten  the  angels’  song,  ‘ Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest;’  on  this  I commenced  it,  and  sang 
it  through  with  you  all.” 

That  very  afternoon  a message  did,  indeed,  arrive  from 
the  nobles,  announcing  that  they  had  changed  their  deter- 
mination. In  the  quiet  of  the  night  his  words  of  peace  had 
pierced  their  hearts,  and  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  terms. 
Bernard  turned  joyfully  to  his  friends,  and  exclaimed,  “ Be- 
hold, here  is  the  introduction  to  the  song  which  we  shall  so 
soon  have  to  sing,  ‘ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  towards  men  ! ’ ” 

After  a few  days’  negotiation,  in  consequence  of  the 
abbot’s  earnest  intercession,  a reconciliation  was  effected  ; 
peace  was  restored,  and  the  peacemaker  returned  to  Clair- 
vaux — to  die. 

His  pains  grew  more  intense,  his  prostration  of  strength 
more  complete,  and  even  the  respite  of  a few  moments’  sleep 
was  withheld  him.  After  alluding  to  his  sufferings,  in  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  a friend  who  had  sent  him  some  fruit,  he 
breaks  off  abruptly,  saying,  “ I speak  as  a fool ; the  spirit  is 
willing  though  the  flesh  is  weak.” 

His  last  strength  was  spent  in  supplicating  his  monks,  in 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  to  abound  more  and  more  in  every 
good  work  ; and  as  their  grief  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
and  they  stood  sobbing  around  his  bed,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  he  murmured,  “I  am  in  a strait  betwixt  two, 
having  a desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ; nevertheless,  the  love  of  my  children  urgeth  me  to 
remain  here  below.”  They  were  his  last  words.  Then, 
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“ fixing  his  dovelike  eyes  on  heaven,”  his  spirit  passed  from 
earth.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- three,  in  the  year  1153. 

History  can  only  recall  a faint  shadow  of  that  gentle  but 
energetic  presence  which  once  filled  so  large  a space,  and  it 
can  only  revive  a dim  and  inarticulate  echo  of  that  voice 
which  once  melted  and  enkindled  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
“ made  in  all  things  like  unto  us.”  But  it  is  joyful  to  think 
of  him  as  still  a living  energy  in  the  universe, — as  still 
dwelling  with  us  in  the  presence  of  our  Father  and  his, — as 
still  loyally  devoted  to  the  service  of  our  common  Recon- 
ciler,— and,  while  we  contemplate  in  him  a true  picture  of 
the  age  amidst  which  he  once  sojourned,  to  recognise  also 
the  lineaments  of  Him  in  whose  light  he  lives  now  and  for 
evermore. 

St.  Bernard’s  nature  was  essentially  poetical ; his  elo- 
quence was  not  rhetorical,  but  impassioned, — not  that  of 
words,  but  of  images.  He  loved  nature  like  a child  or  a 
poet.  “ The  beeches  and  oaks,”  he  said,  “ were  his  best 
teachers.”  To  him  nature  was  not  dumb ; his  meditations 
were  never  so  sweet  as  “when  labouring  in  the  fields.” 

This  love  of  nature  is  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  be- 
cause it  pierced  through  a system  of  rigid  asceticism.  A 
Roman  Catholic  biographer  relates,  with  great  unction,  the 
fact  of  his  having  attained  such  a height  in  the  “grace”  of 
abstraction,  as  not  to  know  whether  the  room  he  had  in- 
habited for  years  had  a ceiling  or  not ; but  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  “forests  and  rocks”  of  Clairvaux  ; and 
nature  was  to  him  manifestly  the  work  not  of  Ahriman,  but 
of  Ormuszd.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  his  heart 
redeemed  the  errors  of  his  intellect,  overcoming  his  ascetic 
abstraction  with  the  simpler  love  of  God’s  works, — his  ascetic 
stoicism  with  the  love  of  kindred, — his  theological  hatred  with 
Christian  compassion. 

Like  all  great  and  good  men,  St.  Bernard  was  uncon- 
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sciously  greater  and  better  than  his  system ; like  most  prac- 
tical men,  he  thoroughly  believed  in  his  system ; like  most 
popular  men,  his  system  was  that  of  his  age.  He  was  “ the 
man”  of  “the  hour.”  Scarcely  a fault  of  the  recognised 
morality  of  the  age,  scarcely  an  error  of  its  theology,  but 
was  reflected  in  his  life.  He  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  movement  of  the  Crusades,— had  no  sort  of  mis- 
givings about  killing  Turks  or  persecuting  heretics, — dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  fervency  of  his  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin, — believed  in  the  reasonableness  of  mediators 
between  us  and  the  Mediator, — was  a model  of  ascetic  self- 
torture, — revered  the  Papacy  as  the  ideal  of  the  Church, 
and  the  monk  as  the  ideal  of  man,— and  hence  became  the 
ideal  and  the  idol  of  his  contemporaries.  As  it  was,  they 
canonised  him  : had  his  head  been  a trifle  clearer,  they  would 
probably  have  burned  him.  But  while  his  defects  helped  to 
make  him  the  hero  of  his  own  age,  he  had  excellences  which 
made  him  a hero  for  all  ages.  There  was  in  him  a mixture 
of  keen  insight  into  men  with  child-like  confidingness,  of 
practical  ability  and  poetical  fervour,  of  humour  and  earnest- 
ness, of  plain  good  sense  and  impetuous  enthusiasm,  of  indig- 
nant zeal  and  lowly  self-distrust,  of  strictest  asceticism  and 
gentlest  tenderness ; which  must  have  resulted,  and  did  re- 
sult, in  countless  inward  conflicts  and  outward  contradic- 
tions,—such  contradictions  and  conflicts  as  betoken  elements 
more  at  variance  than  mere  natural  feelings,— the  conflict 
such  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  when  he  exclaims,  “ Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? ” And  it  is  our 
comfort  to  know  that  practically  many  of  his  errors  were 
paralysed  and  rendered  all  but  powerless  in  the  over- 
mastering grasp  of  the  greatest  of  Truths. 

e.  a 
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SKETCHES  IN  ORNITHOLOGY. 


No.  II. 

THE  TROCHILIDiE,  OR  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  external  aspect  of  the 
Trochilidce  is  certainly  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage* 
In  this  they  are,  if  not  unequalled,  assuredly  unsurpassed. 
We  should  seek  in  vain  to  express  in  words  the  brilliancy  of 
their  beauty. 

i(  The  hue  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid  fire’* 

feebly  indicates  the  lustrous  character  which  changes  with 
the  changing  light,  and  seems  to  glow  even  like  an  uncon- 
suming flame.  These  hues  are  spread,  more  or  less,  over 
almost  the  entire  plumage  of  many  species,  but  the  majority 
are  distinguished  by  a special  brilliancy  beneath  the  throat, 
while  many 

“ On  their  restless  fronts, 

Bear  stars,  illumination  of  all  gems.” 

Humming-birds  have,  indeed,  been  called  the  “ jewels  w 
of  ornithology.  Beautiful  exceedingly  are  the  ruby  and 
topaz,  the  beryl  and  the  chrysolite,  but  these  often  lie  en- 
tombed in  the  darksome  caverns  of  the  rock,  or  buried 
beneath  an  obscure  covering  of  mother  Earth,  and  in  them- 
selves are  motionless  and  insensate  things,  requiring  the  aid 
of  art  to  bring  out  their  natural  lustre.  But  our  feathered 
gems  have  the  advantage  of  life  and  action,  are  beautiful  in 
form,  as  w^ell  as  brilliant  in  their  outward  adorning;  and, 
while  darting  from  flower  to  flower,  or  hovering  over  some 
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gorgeous  blossom,  tlieir  graceful  and  lively  motions,  and  the 
rich  reflected  lights  thrown  from  their  lustrous  plumage, 
render  them  the  most  beautiful  objects  by  which  the  eye  of 
the  ornithologist  can  be  attracted.  The  wings  are  usually 
the  most  obscure  portions  of  the  plumage. 

We  may  here  say  a few  words  regarding  the  occurrence 
of  this  so-called  metallic  lustre  throughout  the  general 
range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  therein  that  per- 
pendicular biped — the  lord  of  the  creation.  Many  people 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver — and  not  a few  abound  in 
brass — but,  notwithstanding  the  received  name  of  “ Copper 
Indians,”  no  man,  not  even  an  American,  has  in  his  own 
proper  person — and  barring  the  buttons  — a metallic  lustre. 
Among  the  other  tribes  of  the  mammalia  that  lustre  is 
extremely  rare.  At  present  we  can  recall  only  a single  in- 
stance in  which  it  is  exhibited  — that  of  the  chrysochlore, 
or  Cape  mole,  of  which  a portion  of  the  fur  is  radiant  with 
reflexions  of  a green  and  copper  colour.  Throughout  the 
ornithological  kingdom  this  peculiar  adornment  is  not  un- 
frequent, as  — “ On  the  wings  of  a dove  covered  with  silver, 
and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.”  It  is  also  very  striking 
among  some  birds  allied  to  the  thrushes;  is  well  known  to 
invest  a great  portion  of  the  peacock  as  in  a kingly  coat-of- 
mail ; but  is  most  sumptuously  manifested  among  the  many 
exquisite  forms  of  the  Trochilidas.  In  the  descending  scale 
the  next  great  class  is  that  of  fishes;  and,  truly,  amid  the 
great  waters  we  behold  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord. 
When  we  consider  the  obscurity  in  which  at  a certain  depth 
of  ocean  all  things  are  enshrouded,  it  is  surprising  to  perceive 
so  much  emblazoned  lustre  emerging  from  the  sunless  deep, 
where  no  human  eye  can  ever  behold  its  beauty.  But  so  it 
is.  There  are  few  created  things  more  resplendent  than  many 
of  the  southern  fishes,  among  which  all  metallic  splendour  is 
combined  with  the  milder  effulgence  of  the  hues  of  flowers, 
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the  whole  harmonising  with  a chaste  fulness  of  effect  which 
Titian  and  Rubens  might  envy,  but  could  never  equal. 
For  what  reason,  it  has  been  asked,  has  all  this  lavish 
adornment  been  bestowed  on  creatures  which,  as  we  sup- 
pose, can  scarcely  discern  each  other  amid  the  dim  per- 
petual twilight  of  the  deep  ? “ There  are  more  things  in 

heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.” 
Does  not  the  same  Shakespearian  observation  apply  with 
equal  truth  to  the  “ waters  beneath  the  earth  ?” 

Among  the  countless  tribes  of  insects  we  have  also 
innumerable  examples  of  this  bright  effulgence  in  its  highest 
state.  The  “ Diamond  Beetle”  ( Entimus  imperialist  is 
richly  inlaid  with  all  precious  gems;  and  many  butterflies 
are  emblazoned  with  gold  and  silver.  No  mention  need  be 
made  of  shells.  Even  among  the  still  lowlier  forms  of 
worms  or  verms  (. Annelida ) we  find  the  golden  aphrodyte, 
a slug-like  creature,  partially  covered  by  silky  hair  of  bright 
metallic  lustre,  varying  as  the  play  of  light  falls  on  it 
through  the  wavering  and  translucent  sea. 

Although  all  humming-birds  are  small  in  size,  there  is  a 
considerable  range  in  their  dimensions  from  Mellisuga  mi- 
nima— of  which  a plate  will  be  given  in  a subsequent 
number— which  is  the  least  of  all  birds,  to  the  compara- 
tively bulky  Trochilus  gig  as , the  sapphire -winged  species 
( Pterophanes  Temminckii\  and  one  or  two  others,  which 
are  longer,  and  nearly  as  large  as  swallows.* 

* Mr.  Gould  regards  the  vervain  humming-bird,  or  Mellisuga  hu~ 
mills  of  Gosse,  as  identical  with  his  own  Mellisuga  minima.  Mr.  Gosse 
considers  it  distinct,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  dimensions  being  greater 
than  those  assigned  to  the  other  by  Linnaeus,  Latham,  &c. — See  Birds  of 
Jamaica , p.  128.  Yet  in  a pleasant  passage  in  another  work  by  the 
same  author  we  find  as  follows: — “ And  the  most  minute  of  birds,  the 
tiny  vervain  humming-bird  ( Mellisuga  humilis ),  not  larger  than  a 
schoolboy’s  thumb,  utters  a song  so  sweet,  but  of  sounds  so  attenuated 
withal,  that  you  wonder  who  the  musician  can  be,  and  are  ready  to  think 
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As  all  the  species  are  confined  to  the  New  World,  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  no  humming-bird  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  although  the  term  Trochilus , by  which  they  are 
now  distinguished,  is  an  Aristotelian  one.*  Their  distribu- 
tion over  the  Western  World  is,  however,  exceedingly  ex- 
tensive. Captain  King,  during  his  survey  of  the  Southern 
coasts,  met  with  numerous  individuals  of  this  apparently 
feeble  family  flying  about  during  a snow-storm  near  the 
inhospitable  Straits  of  Magellan;  and  two  species  have  been 
long  known  to  extend  far  into  the  Northern  continent  of 
America.  These  latter  are  the  ruff-necked  humming-bird 
( Trochilus  rufus ),  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  Nootka 
Sound,  and  afterwards  traced  by  Kotzebue,  along  the 
Western  shores,  as  far  as  the  61st  degree  ; and  the  Northern 
humming-bird  ( Trochilus  colubris , Linn.),  so  well  described 
by  Alexander  Wilson,  and  recently  found  by  Mr.  Drummond 
breeding  near  the  sources  of  the  Elk  river.  It  is  known  to 
wing  its  summer  flight  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  57th 
degree.  Of  course  these  are  in  such  localities  migratory 
species,  which  seek  a more  genial  climate  before  the  approach 
of  winter. 

The  situations  in  which  the  Trochilidae  occur  are,  indeed, 
almost  as  varied  as  their  outer  aspect.  Some  rejoice  in  the 
moist  air  of  the  denser  forests  ; others  in  gardens  or  in  flowery 
glades ; while,  during  recent  years,  the  most  notable  disco - 

it  the  voice  of  an  invisible  fairy ; when  presently  you  see  the  atom  of  a 
performer  perched  on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a mango  or  orange-tree, 
his  slender  beak  open,  and  his  spangled  throat  quivering,  as  if  he  would 
expire  his  little  soul  in  the  effort/’ — A Naturalist’s  Sojourn  in  Jamaica , 

p.  179. 

* The  etymology  of  the  French  name  colibri  is  not  distinctly  known. 
According  to  Buffon  it  is  a Caraib  word,  or  at  least  derived  from  the 
West  Indies,  while  Lesson  and  others  regard  it  as  a corruption  or  com- 
bination of  col  brilliant , in  reference  to  the  so  frequent  fiery  lustre  of 
the  neck.  - 2 • ~ 
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veries  in  this  department  of  ornithology  have  been  made  at 
a vast  height  among  the  mountains.  Sir  William  Jardine 
has  kindly  put  into  our  hands  a letter  from  Professor  Wil- 
liam Jameson,  of  the  University  of  Quito,  in  which,  refer- 
ring to  the  Trochilus  Stanleys  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

“Meanwhile  I enclose  a specimen  of  humming-bird, 
which  must  be  considered  as  very  rare  ; and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  I procured  a very  few  specimens.  The 
most  interesting  point  of  its  history  is  the  locality  which  it 
inhabits, — the  snowy  summits  of  Pichincha, — feeding  from 
the  flowers  of  Sid  a Pichinensis , a charming  plant,  which 
springs  from  the  barren  sandy  surface  surrounding  the  crater, 
and  displaying  large  violet-purple  flowers.  The  plant  has  no 
branches,  and  the  little  bird,  insect-like,  flutters  round  the 
flowers,  and  is  remarkably  quick  in  its  movements.  It  only 
appears  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  and,  probably, 
in  a few  weeks  it  will  be  impossible  to  procure  a single 
specimen.” — MS, . Jardine  Hall  Library. 

Some  are  confined,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  within 
a narrow  range.  Mellisuga  minima , so  well  known  in 
Jamaica,  does  not  occur  in  Continental  America,  nor  even 
in  Cuba.  The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  produces  two 
species  ( Trocli.  Stokesii  and  Fernadensis ) unknown  on  the 
adjacent  continent.  Of  others,  again,  the  range  is  widely 
extended,  both  as  relates  to  permanent  occupation  and  the 
movements  of  migration.  King’s  humming-bird,  Mr.  Darwin 
informs  us,  is  found  over  a space  of  2500  miles  on  the  west 
coast,  from  the  hot  dry  country  of  Lima  to  the  forests  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  At  least  one  of  the  North  American 
kinds  ( T . colubris ),  a summer  visitant  in  Canada,  is  found 
during  winter  in  the  Havannah  ; and  the  Nootka  Sound 
species  ( T.  rufus ) no  doubt  performs  a corresponding  move- 
ment from  north  to  south  along  the  eastern  shores. 

The  great  wave  of  migration  may  be  said  to  be  towards 
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the  tropics  in  winter,  and  from  them,  either  northwards  or 
southwards  according  to  the  hemisphere,  in  summer.  Cer- 
tain hardier  kinds,  however,  remain  throughout  the  year  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego  ; and,  according  to  Captain  Beechey,  the 
same  occurs  in  Northern  California.  Audubon  is  of  opinion 
that  humming-birds  perform  their  migratory  movements  in 
the  night. 

Of  all  the  North  American  regions,  Mexico  may  be 
regarded  as  the  richest  in  this  splendid  group.  Above  sixty 
species  have  been  there  collected.  In  the  southern  division 
of  the  New  World,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela,  were  long 
considered  as  their  strongholds ; but,  as  already  mentioned, 
numerous  and  most  radiant  species  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered among  the  lofty  recesses  of  the  Cordilleras.  In 
summing  up  the  various  members  of  the  family,  we  believe 
that  considerably  above  three  hundred  species  of  humming- 
birds are  now  known  to  naturalists.* 

The  food  of  humming-birds  consists  chiefly  of  minute 
insects,  for  which  they  are  perpetually  probing  among  the 
deep-sunk  nectaries  of  tubular  flowers.  But  that  they  also 
pursue  flies  on  the  wing  is  certain.  A large  species,  called 
the  mango  humming-bird,  has  been  often  seen  just  before 
night-fall,  hawking,  as  it  were,  around  the  tops  of  trees 
where  there  were  no  blossoms,  and,  manifestly,  from  its 
motions,  in  pursuit  of  prey.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion  of 
these  birds  being  very  insectivorous  seems  to  prevail  in 
recent  times  ; yet,  as  the  contrary  idea  pervades  the  writings 
of  several  well-instructed  naturalists,  we  shall  here  exhibit 

* Mr.  Gould’s  sumptuous  work  on  tlie  Trochilidge  consists,  at 
present,  of  six  parts.  Two  more  are  in  preparation  ; and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  author’s  activity  and  extent  of  correspondence,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  these,  after  no  great  lapse  of  time,  will  be  followed  by  others  of 
still  greater  value.  We  shall  then  rejoice  to  receive  from  Mr.  Gould  a 
systematic  resume  of  the  whole, 
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both  sides  of  the  question,  the  truth,  no  doubt,  lying  in  the 
“golden  mean,”— their  food  being  mingled,  if  not  multi* 
farious. 

Alexander  Wilson  informs  us  (in  his  “ American  Orni- 
thology”) that  Mr.  Coffer,  of  Virginia,  raised  two  young 
humming-birds  from  the  nest,  and  kept  them  caged  for  some 
months,  feeding  them  on  honey  dissolved  in  water.  As  that 
saccharine  liquid  frequently  tempted  various  flies  towards  the 
cage  and  cup,  the  birds  amused  themselves  by  snapping  at 
them  on  the  wing,  swallowing  them  eagerly,  and  this  so 
frequently,  that  these  insects  must  have  formed  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  their  food.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale 
had  two  young  humming-birds  raised  from  the  nest.  They 
flew  about  the  room,  and  would  frequently  perch  on  Mr, 
Peale’s  shoulder.  When  the  sun  shone  strongly,  they  were 
observed  to  dart  after  the  motes  that  floated  in  the  light, 
and  which,  we  may  presume,  to  their  eyes  resembled  rather 
flies  than  honey.  In  the  summer  of  1803,  a nest  of  hum- 
ming-birds was  brought  to  Wilson.  They  were  nearly  fit 
to  fly.  One  of  them  actually  flew  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and,  falling  against  a wall,  was  killed.  On  the 
ensuing  morning  its  companion  had  just  a glimmering  of 
life.  A gentle  and  considerate  lady  having  placed  it  in  her 
bosom,  it  began  to  revive,  and  when  she  dissolved  a piece 
of  sugar  in  her  mouth,  and  placed  the  bill  therein,  the  little 
creature  sucked  with  great  avidity.  In  this  manner  it  was 
brought  up  to  a life  of  independence  in  a cage.  It  lived 
there  for  three  months,  feeding  itself  on  a solution  of  loaf- 
sugar  in  water,  a mixture  which  it  preferred  to  honey  and 
water.  Fresh  flowers,  besprinkled  with  this  liquid,  were 
given  it  every  day,  and  in  them  it  showed  great  delight, 
hovering  from  one  to  another,  as  if  in  an  open  parterre.  By 
some  means  it  got  at  large,  and,  flying  about  the  room,  so 
injured  itself  that  it  died.  Wilson  adds  that  he  has  seen  this 
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Northern  humming-bird,  for  half-an-hour  at  a time,  darting 
at  those  little  groups  of  insects  that  join  their  choral  dances 
in  the  evening  air,  retiring  to  rest  on  an  adjoining  twig,  and 
speedily  renewing  the  attack  with  a dexterity  “ that  sets 
all  our  other  fly-catchers  at  defiance.”  He  opened  great 
numbers  of  these  birds,  and  examining  the  contents  of  their 
interior  with  a glass,  found  them,  in  three  cases  out  of  four, 
to  consist  of  broken  fragments  of  minute  insects. 

The  late  Rev.  Landsdown  Guilding,  long  resident  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  best  naturalists  who  ever  lived 
within  the  tropics,  informs  us*  that  he  has  often  shot 
humming-birds,  through  whose  beaks,  when  not  wounded  in 
the  throat,  he  has  sucked  a tea-spoonful  of  the  purest  nectar. 
This  was  rather  greedy  in  a grown-up  clergyman,  and  just 
the  converse  of  the  American  lady’s  proceedings,  as  above 
referred  to.  When  the  fluid  is  difficult  to  reach,  Mr. 
Guilding  has  known  the  calyx  pushed  aside,  or  perforated ; 
or  the  tongue  is  passed  along  the  calyx  through  the  petals, 
when  the  corolla  is  large  and  deep,  or  closed  up  by  the 
internal  organs.  “ In  twelve  years,  I have  only  seen  a single 
instance  of  a Trochilus  poised  in  the  centre  of  a dancing 
swarm  of  gnats,  which,  for  a considerable  time,  it  continued 
to  pick  at  and  devour.”  Mr.  Rennie  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  all  so-called  nectariphagous  birds  would,  on  proper 
scrutiny,  be  found  to  feed  on  insects.  He  doubts  their 
power  of  suction,  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
tongue.  He  was  probably  unacquainted  with  its  true  struc- 
ture. That  tongue  is  long,  sublinear,  and  capable  of  con- 
siderable protrusion.  Its  principal  free  portion  consists  of 
two  diaphanous  united  tubes,  which  pour  the  nectar,  by 
suction  and  capillary  attraction,  through  a common  aperture 
into  the  oesophagus.  At  the  apex  these  tubes  have  a pair  of 


*.  Naturalist’s  Magazine,  yol.  vii.,  p.  569. 
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elastic  processes  cut  into  liplets  ( labrella ) by  which  the 
nectar  is,  as  it  were,  wiped  up  from  the  vegetable  organs  in 
which  it  is  contained. 

Mr.  Bullock  (“  Six  Months  in  Mexico  ”)  had  nearly 
seventy  humming-birds  in  cages,  and  kept  them  alive  for 
several  weeks.  He  fused  a syrup  of  sugar  and  water  into 
earthen  cups,  in  which  he  afterwards  inserted  flowers, 
chiefly  the  bell-shaped  corollas  of  the  great  aloe  ( Agava 
Americano ).  Into  the  latter  the  little  prisoners  frequently 
inserted  their  bifid  tongues,  drawing  up  the  luscious  con- 
tents. But  the  observance  of  those  at  liberty  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  their  insectivorous  propensities.  Innumerable 
spider  webs  stretched  from  the  projecting  tiles  of  a portion 
of  his  dwelling  to  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  he  frequently 
watched  with  much  amusement  the  cautious  peregrinations 
of  the  humming-birds,  which,  advancing  beneath  the  webs, 
entered  the  various  labyrinths  and  cells  in  search  of  en- 
tangled flies ; but  as  the  larger  spiders  showed  fight  in 
defence  of  their  larders,  the  feathered  invaders  were  often 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  when  in  actual  danger  would  shoot 
off  like  sunbeams,  and  with  such  swiftness  as  to  be  traced 
only  by  the  luminous  glow  of  their  refulgent  plumes.  Mr. 
Darwin  observed  humming-birds  in  the  wooded  island  of 
Chiloe  (south  latitude  42  degrees),  where  the  climate  is 
extremely  moist.  They  flitted  from  side  to  side  amidst  the 
dripping  foliage,  and  also  frequented  open  marshy  ground 
where  a Bromelia  grew.  Hovering  near  the  thick  beds  of 
that  plant,  they  every  now  and  then  darted  downwards 
towards  the  ground.  At  the  period  of  the  year  referred  to 
there  were  scarcely  any  flowers,  and  none  whatever  near 
the  beds  of  Bromelia.  Hence  Mr.  Darwin  was  sure  their 
search  was  not  for  honey,  and  on  opening  their  interior,  he 
could  distinguish,  aided  by  a lens,  many  minute  morsels  of 
the  wings  of  dipterous  insects,  probably  gnats. 
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Their  nests,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  mosses,  the 
cottony  or  silken  down  of  plants,  and  lichens,  are  bound  up 
and  strengthened  by  the  glutinous  net-work  of  spiders’  webs. 
Mr.  Guilding  has  frequently  seen  humming-birds  enter  his 
stable  in  search  of  the  required  material.  The  eggs,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  invariably  two  in  number,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Trochilus  hirsutus , which  is  alleged  to  lay  only 
one.* 

The  males  and  females  are  said  to  sit  by  turns,  and  they 
have  several  broods  in  a single  season.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  account  for  the  abundance  of  birds  which  lay  so 
few  eggs  at  a time.  Mr.  Kirk,  in  a communication  to  Sir 
William  Jardine  (“  Naturalist’s  Library,”  vol.  ii.),  describes 
the  proceedings  of  the  ruby  humming-bird.  “ Her  man- 
ner of  construction  was  very  ingenious : bringing  a pile  of 
small  grass  or  lichen,  she  commenced  upon  a small  twig 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  immediately  below  a 
large  leaf,  which  entirely  covers  and  conceals  the  nest  from 
above,  the  height  from  the  ground  being  about  three  feet. 
After  the  nest  had  received  two  or  three  of  these  grasses, 
she  set  herself  in  the  centre,  and  putting  her  long,  slender 
beak  over  the  outer  edge,  seemed  to  use  it  and  her  throat 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a mason  does  his  trowel,  for 
the  purpose  of  smoothing,  rubbing  to  and  fro,  and  sweeping 
quite  round.  Each  visit  to  the  nest  seemed  to  occupy  only 

* Of  course  humming-birds’  eggs  are  the  least  of  all  eggs.  They 
almost  look  like  peas.  The  largest  egg  we  ever  heard  of  is  that  of  which 
accounts  reached  Europe  in  the  course  of  1851  as  having  occurred  in 
Madagascar.  It  measured  thirteen  inches  in  length,  eight  in  diameter, 
and  its  longest  circumference  was  thirty -three  inches.  Its  capacity  was 
equal  to  eighteen  pints,  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  ostrich.  Its 
contents  were  equal  to  148  ordinary  hens’  eggs.  It  was  discovered  in  an 
alluvial  stratum  near  a stream,  and  the  bones  of  an  enormous  bird,  since 
called  Epyornis , were  discovered  in  the  same  locality,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  Neither  was  recent,  the  egg  itself  being  a mere  shell. 
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a couple  of  seconds,  and  her  absence  from  it  not  more  than 
as  many  minutes.  In  a few  hours  after  I saw  the  nest, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a finished  one.  I expect 
to  find  an  egg  there  to-day.”  The  materials  employed, 
however,  seem  to  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  country. 
The  hardy  species,  which  in  summer  migrates  as  far  north 
as  the  Elk  Biver,  makes  great  use  of  the  downy  seeds  of 
an  anemone,  bound  with  a few  stalks  of  moss  and  lichen. 
The  period  of  incubation  seems  rather  short,  from  ten  to 
twelve  days,  according  to  the  kind.  Audubon  says,  the 
young  are  ready  to  fly  in  a week,— a statement  contradicted 
by  Waterton,  and  not  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

Although  the  species  in  general  are  shy  and  easily  dis- 
turbed, exceptional  cases  of  an  interesting  kind  occur.  In 
the  house  of  a gentleman  of  a humane  and  kindly  disposition 
in  St.  Yincent’s,  a pair  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
domesticated.  They  built  for  many  years  on  the  chain  of  a 
lamp  suspended  over  the  dining- table,  and  there  they  brought 
up  several  broods,  although  the  room  was  hourly  occupied 
by  the  family.  However  large  a party  might  be  assembled, 
the  parent  birds  would  enter  freely,  and  passing  close  along 
the  faces  of  the  guests,  ascended  to  their  young  without  alarm. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  these  charming  birds 
alive  to  England.  Dr.  Latham  informs  us  that  two  young 
individuals  of  the  kind  called  mango  humming-bird,  were 
once  brought  in  safety  to  our  shores.  One  of  them  lived  for 
two  months  after  its  arrival,  the  other  did  not  survive  many 
days.  Sir  Henry  Englefield  and  Colonel  Sloane  were  both 
witnesses  to  these  little  creatures  taking  honey  from  Lady 
Hammond’s  mouth  with  their  bills.  Azara  relates  how  Don 
Pedro  Melo,  the  governor  of  Paraquay,  kept  a humming- 
bird, which  was  caught  full-grown,  for  the  period  of  four 
months.  It  flew  about  the  house  at  liberty,  knew  and  re- 
cognised its  master,  whom  it  would  salute,  and  follow  and 
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fly  around  for  food.  At  such  times  when  Don  Melo  took  a 
cup  of  clear  syrup,  and  inclined  it  to  one  side,  the  bird  would 
plunge  in  its  tiny  beak,  and  feed  freely.  He  also  spread  be- 
fore it  many  a bright  consummate  flower;  and  thus  the 
charming  creature  lived  as  sumptuously  as  if  on  bright 
savannahs,  by  the  verge  of  leafy  forests,  or  the  banks  of 
streams.  We  need  scarcely  record  its  fate  (the  frequent  one 
of  pets),  as  occasioned,  during  the  absence  of  its  fond  master, 
by  “ the  negligence  of  domestics.” 

During  the  breeding  season,  in  their  natural  state,  they 
are  jealous  and  passionate,  flying  within  a few  inches 
of  the  face  of  the  human  intruder,  and  striking  at  the 
eyes  of  birds  vastly  larger  than  themselves.  Fernando 
Oviedo  (“History  of  the  West  Indies”)  gives,  indeed,  an 
alarming  account  of  their  fiery  and  irrepressible  temper : 
“ When  they  see  a man  climb  ye  tree  where  they  have  their 
nests,  they  flee  at  his  face,  and  stryke  him  in  the  eyes,  com- 
mying,  goying,  and  returnying  with  such  swiftness’  that  no 
man  woulde  ryghtly  believe  it  that  hath  not  seen  it.”  But, 
in  spite  of  their  irascible  habits,  these  resplendent  creatures 
are  universal  favourites  wherever  they  show  themselves ; and 
in  the  sweet  serenity  of  early  day,  who  would  not  rejoice  in 
their  radiant  presence  among  the  opening  flowers? 

“ When  morning  dawns,  and  the  blest  sun  again 
Lifts  his  red  glories  from  the  eastern  main, 

Then  through  the  woodbines,  wet  with  glittering  dews, 

The  flower-fed  humming-bird  his  round  pursues. 

Sips,  with  inserted  bill,  the  honeyed  blooms, 

And  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams  ; 

While  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest, 

Shrink  from  the  splendour  of  his  gorgeous  breast. 

What  heavenly  tints  in  mingling  radiance  fly  ! 

Each  rapid  movement  gives  a different  dye. 

Like  scales  of  burnished  gold  they  dazzling  show, 

Now  sink  to  shade,  now  like  a furnace  glow  ! 
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The  wings  of  humming-birds  are  long  and  powerful,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  they  have  to  carry.  Their  exterior 
outline  is  much  curved,  and  the  general  form  resembles  that 
of  the  swift,  so  well  known  for  its  incessant  powers  of  flight. 
Each  individual  wing-feather  is  narrow,  its  plumules  or 
component  parts  being  extremely  firm  and  compact,  and 
thereby  rendered  more  efficient.  This  peculiar  texture, 
when  the  wings  vibrate  rapidly,  no  doubt  produces  that 
humming  sound  from  which  the  family  derives  its  name. 
No  air  passes  through  or  between  the  feathers,  which  in 
closeness  resemble  the  membranous  wings  of  bees,  and  hence 
the  same  result.  The  shafts  of  the  quills  are  strong  and 
elastic,  and  in  certain  species,  called  sabre-winged  humming- 
birds (genus  Campylopterus , Swainson),  are  extraordinarily 
developed  at  the  base,  the  quill  portion  being  almost  as 
broad  as  the  plume.  The  tail  is  also  powerful,  and  full- 
feathered,  although  a singular  exception  is  supposed  to 
occur  in  one  species  ( Trochilus  enicurus ),  in  which  it  is 
said  there  are  only  six  feathers  in  the  tail — the  smallest 
number  known  in  any  bird. 

The  migrations  of  the  feathered  tribes  have  in  all 
ages  been  an  object  both  of  wonder  and  of  pleasing  specu- 
lation ; but  in  no  instance  do  these  movements  appear 
more  marvellous  than  when  considered  in  relation  to 
such  feeble  tribes.  The  broad-winged  stork  “ observes  the 
time  of  his  coming;”  the  sustained  and  long-continued 
flights  of  the  eagle  and  the  albatross  seem  only  commensu- 
rate with  the  obvious  power  of  their  “ sail-broad  vans;” 
but  how  is  our  admiration  increased  when  we  observe  that 
instinctive  energy  exercised  by  the  frailest  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  which  aforehand  we  should  expect  to  see  dispersed, 
like  thistle-down,  even  by  the  breath  of  the  morning ! As 
an  example  of  the  continuous  flight  of  these  fragile  creatures, 
we  may  mention  that,  as  birds  of  passage,  they  occur  in  the 
“ vexed  Bermudas,”  during  their  autumnal  migration,  being 
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probably  blown  out  of  tbeir  more  direct  course  through  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

We  desire  not  to  have  our  feelings  and  affections  for  the 
things  that  be  very  greatly  guided  by  utilitarian  views ; and 
we,  therefore,  in  no  way  hold  any  bird  in  less  esteem  for  its 
excellency,  because  it  may  not,  like  the  eider-duck  or  swan, 
be  of  much  commercial  value.  We  know  not  that  humming- 
birds nowadays  actually  serve  us  greatly  in  any  way,  or* 
at  least,  on  any  other  principle  than  the  gracious  one  that  — 

“ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.” 

The  ancient  Mexicans,  however,  transformed  their  feathers 
into  superb  mantles  in  the  days  of  Montezuma;  and  the  pic- 
tures extolled  by  the  “ gentle  Cortes”  (alas!  for  Christian 
inroads  unaccompanied  by  Christian  love,)  were  embroidered 
by  their  plumy  coats-of-mail.  The  capital  of  the  Aztec 
nation  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Tzizunzan,  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  reason  of  the  humming-birds  which  so 
abound  in  its  vicinity,  and  with  the  golden  garments  of 
which  the  statues  of  their  gods  are  clothed.  According  to 
Ward  (“  Mexico  in  1827”),  the  Indians  of  Patzquara  are 
still  famous  for  that  plumy  art.  They  form  figures  of 
“ Saints”  with  the  feathers  of  humming-birds,  executed 
with  great  delicacy,  and  no  doubt  distinguished  by  a more 
halo-like  lustre  than  any  which  ever  filled  the  cowl  of  St. 
Francis,  or  shone  from  St.  Dominic’s  shaven  crown. 

The  bill  in  this  family  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
groups.  In  some  it  is  very  small,  and,  although  slender, 
short.  In  others  it  is  lengthened,  and  curved  downwards, 
as  among  the  creepers.  In  a few  it  is  bent  upwards,  in  a 
form  but  seldom  seen.  In  several  it  is  so  remarkably  drawn 
out,  as  it  were,  that  it  actually  exceeds  the  entire  length  of 
the  bird’s  body.  All  these  diversified  forms  are,  as  usual, 
found  to  be  in  fine  adaptation  to  the  habits  of  the  respective 
species.  J.  W. 


(To  le  continued.) 
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Whatever  it  may  import,  there  is  no  “sign  of  the 
times”  more  conspicuous  than  the  honour  put  upon  labour 
and  the  high  rank  sustained  by  working-men.  Despite  the 
dark  theories  and  hoarse  murmurs  of  Preston  agitators,  who 
would  set  up  “ Labour”  as  the  Nemesis  of  u Capital,”  we 
think  that  never  in  the  history  of  this  world  was  labour  so 
honoured,  or  so  honourable,  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. What  is  capital  but  the  pyramid  which  the  brain 
and  hand  of  toil  erect,  brick  by  brick  ? And  who  will  deny 
that  some  of  the  most  symmetrical,  if  not  the  loftiest,  of  these 
pyramids,  have  been  raised  from  the  very  base  by  working- 
men ? Could  the  serf  of  the  olden  time  stand  up  again  to 
witness  the  wages  and  the  privileges  of  the  workers  of  to- 
day, he  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  he  had  risen  on 
the  “ new  earth”  for  which  inspired  prophets  prepared  gar- 
lands of  richest  imagery.  He  would  find  princes  and  peers, 
philosophers  and  poets,  now  wearing  alike  as  decorations 
the  insignia  of  industry.  He  would  find  idlers  regarded  as 
wasters  in  society,  and  producers  alone  deemed  worthy  of 
laurels.  Nor  have  the  achievements  of  labour  ever  been  so 
marvellous.  We  need  not  go  far  for  examples.  We  have 
only  to  think  of  the  brief  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  princely  projection  of  a Great  Exhibition  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations  and  the  day  on  which  it  stood  as  a glorious 
realisation.  We  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  almost  match- 
less process  by  which  50,000  sheets  of  more  than  Sibylline 
potency  are  sent  from  Printing-House  Square  before  nine 
every  morning.  We  have  only  to  look  at  that  barge-load  of 
dirty  rags  floating  up  the  river,  and  remember  that  in  a few 
days  it  will  be  metamorphosed  by  labour  into  the  “Tunes’* 
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newspaper,  and  will  convey  intelligence,  all  but  ubiquitous, 
to  the  palaces  of  royalty  and  the  cottages  of  peasantry 
throughout  the  world. 

This  contemplation  often  makes  us  feel  glad  and  grate- 
ful that  we  are  living  Englishmen ; for  in  England’s  cata- 
logue of  honours  there  is  not  one  which  stands  pre-eminent 
over  those  attained  by  its  industry.  Englishmen  know  how 
to  work.  So  much  do  they  love  work,  and  so  much  has  a 
bountiful  Providence  given  them  to  do,  that  but  for  the 
millions  of  pounds  annually  wasted  in  the  nurseries  of  dis- 
ease, improvidence,  and  crime,  there  need  not  be  an  able- 
bodied  pauper  in  the  country. 

But  if  we  can  boast  that  Englishmen  know  how  to 
labour,  we  fear  that  we  cannot  say  that  they  know  how  to 
rest.  This  is  a great  defect  in  their  national  character. 
An  Englishman’s  is,  perhaps,  the  most  jaded  and  weary  life 
in  the  world,  while,  from  the  superlative  greatness  of  his 
privileges,  it  might  be  the  most  elastic  and  happy.  His 
rest  is  often  turned  into  weariness,  and  his  recreations  are 
usually  labour  in  disguise. 

Observe  a group  of  Neapolitans  round  their  dish  of  mac- 
aroni, or  a company  of  Frenchmen  fraternising  over  eau  sucre , 
and  you  will  see  contentment,  repose,  tranquillity.  Follow 
an  Englishman  let  loose  from  his  day’s  labour,  and  see  how 
he  walks  through  the  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none ; finding  nothing  but  fatigue,  for  it  is  rest  that  he 
requires,  and  it  is  excitement  that  he  seeks.  Stand  by  the 
evening  throng  on  a Spanish  alameda , and  learn  from  the 
artisanos  of  Spain  how  to  enjoy  a walk.  To  an  English- 
man a walk  is  no  enjoyment,  unless  there  be  a terminus  at 
the  farther  end,— a game,  a ploy,  a spectacle : it  is  not 
enough  that  his  friends  are  at  his  side,  and  that  every  step 
is  a progress  health-wards. 

Here  is  a Turk,  who  has  earned  his  scanty  piastres,  and 
2 T 
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on  his  mat,  with  his  mocha  and  his  “ pipe  of  repose,”  he  is 
soon  immersed  in  all  the  delights  of  an  undisturbed  serenity. 
But  in  trying  to  attain  the  Turkish  kef \ we  have  heard  of  a 
rather  fast  Young-Englander,  who  got  through  twenty-five 
cigars  in  a single  evening.  And  many  of  our  readers  must 
have  seen  a German  family  enjoying  an  excursion  on  the 
Bhine.  They  did  enjoy  it.  Young  and  old  seemed  happy, — 
cheerful,  social,  amusable,  living  in  the  surrounding  scenery 
and  letting  in  all  the  gladness  with  which  earth  and  air 
were  teeming.  But,  alas  for  John  Bull,  with  his  subjects 
and  satellites ! Grudging  the  bill  he  paid  at  the  last  hotel 
— grumbling  at  the  steam-boat  dinner  — regretting  that 
they  did  not  take  another  route — hoping  that  they  will  soon 
come  to  something  better — lecturing  his  wife  for  bringing 
so  much  luggage — and  scolding  his  servant  for  forgetting 
the  guns  and  fishing-tackle — he  “ vexes  himself  in  vain,” 
and  till  he  adopt  a new  system,  it  is  evident  that  he  may 
travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  reach  the  last  of  his  days, 
without  overtaking  rest  and  enjoyment. 

Everywhere  is  a bustle.  Englishmen  make  most  things 
toilsome.  Princes  in  wealth,  our  merchants  go  always  top- 
speed;  and,  goaded  by  ambitious  lusts,  they  rush  past  every 
breathing  station.  Even  “ voices  of  warning  that  announce 
to  us  only  the  inevitable,”  fail  to  arrest  them  at  a goal  of 
repose.  And  only  think  of  the  day  and  night  routine  of  a 
West-End  season  being  considered  enjoyment,  whilst  many 
of  the  devotees  have  to  spend  succeeding  months  of  ennui  in 
recovering  the  wasted  energies  of  the  system  ! 

With  the  feverish  element  which  has  got  into  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament,  what  we  exceedingly  need  is  calm, 
repose— the  art  of  resting.  But  without  entering  farther  at 
present  into  a subject  which  deserves  the  best  consideration 
of  those  ivorkers , who,  withal,  are  thinkers,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  add  our  persuasion  that,  above  all  races  of  our 
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human  family,  the  Englishman  requires  “ the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord ; ” and  in  order  to  get  the  good  of  it,  he  would  need 
to  make  it  a religious  resting.  He  would  need  to  discard 
all  worldly  anxieties  from  his  mind,  and  surrender,  unre- 
servedly, to  the  holy  and  soothing  influences  of  wdiich  the 
day  is  full,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  to  its  ob- 
servers so  fraught  with  healthful  renovation  and  reviving 
elasticity. 

But  as  soon  as  the  religiousness  of  the  Sabbath  is  de- 
stroyed, we  believe,  that  to  a nation  like  ours,  there  will 
be  an  end  of  its  restfulness.  Not  to  speak  of  the  numbers 
who  must  toil,  if  others  are  to  play, — the  thousands  and 
myriads  to  whom  the  Sabbath  will  become  a day  of  drudgery 
if  it  is  to  be  made  to  the  million  a day  of  amusement, — we 
hold  that  all  such  projects  as  the  opening  on  Sunday  of 
Museums,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c.,  are  only  an  aggravation 
of  our  national  distemper.  It  is  prescribing  a dram  where 
the  disease  is  a fever.  It  is  providing  a rest-ruining  excite- 
ment to  those  who  are  dying  for  want  of  repose. 

The  devil  is  the  great  task-master ; and  whether  in  the 
form  of  slavish  toil  or  riotous  excitement,  his  great  object  is 
to  keep  up  the  bondage.  It  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  and  it  is  He  who 
says,  “ Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.”  And  not  the  least  part 
of  that  “ rest,”  into  which  believers  even  now  “ enter,”  is 
the  physical  repose  and  spiritual  renovation  of  a sanctified 
Sabbath. 


T.  II.  T. 
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John  Mackintosh,  the  youngest  son  of  William  Mack- 
intosh, Esq.,  of  Gedcles,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  January  9, 
1822.  Besides  all  the  advantages  of  a refined  and  improving 
society,  in  his  early  home  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  a 
pious  and  affectionate  mother ; and  it  would  seem  that  he 
exhibited  from  the  outset  that  gentle,  truthful,  and  loving 
nature  which  distinguished  him  to  the  close  of  his  career. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Academy  he  gained  the  first  medal  of 
his  class  in  each  of  the  seven  successive  years ; and  when  he 
afterwards  went  to  Glasgow  College,  he  obtained  the  highest 
honours  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic  classes.  Here,  too, 
besides  the  classical  enthusiasm  which  teachers  like  Ramsay 
and  Sandford  urged  to  its  fullest  fervour,  the  mind  of  the 
young  student  was  destined  to  receive  a still  better  inspira- 
tion. His  tutor,  James  Halley,  gave  him  Baxter’s  “ Saints’ 
Rest,”  and  the  reading  of  it  solemnised  his  spirit  and  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  unseen  realities ; and,  chiefly 
through  conversations  with  older  students,  he  was  ere  long 
conducted  into  the  enlargement  and  peace  of  the  Gospel. 

* u The  Earnest  Student;  being  Memorials  of  John  Mackintosh. 
By  the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  Minister  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow.” 
A book  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Full  of  the  most  instructive  materials 
and  admirably  compiled,  we  are  sure  that  a career  of  unusual  popularity 
awaits  it ; nor  can  any  student  peruse  it  without  being  quickened  by  its 
example  of  candour,  assiduity,  and  happy  self- consecration.  As  a fine 
trait  of  catholicity  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  he  has  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  publication  to  the  missions  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  a member.  Mr. 
Macleod  himself  is  a distinguished  minister  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland. 
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Instead  of  law,  his  destination  now  became  the  Christian 
ministry;  and  at  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Heidelberg,  Geneva, 
and  eventually  Tubingen,  he  [spent  six  years  in  preparations 
which  promised  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
pastors  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  His  application 
was  intense.  He  frequently  spent  at  his  desk  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  hours  a-day ; and  so  exact  and  systematic  were  his 
habits,  that  on  every  subject  which  he  touched  his  acquisi- 
tions w^ere  scholar-like  and  thorough.  Those  who  wish  to 
trace  his  shining  path  must  peruse  Mr.  Macleod’s  Memoir. 
For  the  sake  of  our  student-readers  we  must  be  content  to 
indicate  a few  of  those  features  which  made  him  so  dear  to 
his  friends  and  so  conspicuous  among  many  generous  and 
aspiring  companions. 

As  the  basis  of  other  excellence,  he  possessed  a mind 
rich  in  warmth  and  cordiality,  with  all  the  sagacity  and  in- 
sight which  attend  sincerity,  and  powerful  in  that  most  for- 
midable kind  of  strength,  a conscientious  perseverance.  He 
was  a wide  and  ardent  lover.  He  loved  Nature.  He  loved 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  He  loved  fine  pictures  and 
fair  buildings.  He  loved  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his 
College  friends,  as  it  is  not  the  lot  of  many  to  be  loved. 
And  when  his  affections  at  last  were  given  to  a Heavenly 
Friend,  no  consecration  could  be  more  entire,  no  gratitude 
more  personal.  In  loving  so  many  objects  he  was  happy. 
We  admire  and  envy  him.  To  his  fresh  and  truthful  nature 
existence  was  radiant  with  beauty,  and  religion  was  the 
fulness  of  joy.  And  if  any  of  us  are  without  a pursuit  or  a 
pleasure,  it  is  not  because  the  universe  is  empty,  but  be- 
cause our  eyes  are  shut  or  our  souls  are  dead. 

Every  year  thousands  of  young  Britons  are  conning  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  human  genius ; but  how  rarely 
do  any  catch  a true  classical  enthusiasm ! To  how  few  is 
Yirgil  or  Homer  a companion  for  life]!  To  how  few  is 
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Rome  or  Athens  the  Mecca  which  they  long  to  visit  ere 
they  die  ! But  some  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
with  which,  at  seven-and-twenty,  John  Mackintosh  ramped 
through  the  storied  scenes  of  Italy: 

“ The  thought  that  Virgil  had  actually  gazed  upon  those 
waters,  and  gathered  inspiration  and  expansion  of  soul  from 
contemplating  those  far-off  mountains,  was  thrilling  to  my 
spirit,  and  more  than  rewarded  me  for  my  pilgrimage  to 
Mantua.  Satisfied  that  ‘the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,’  and 
that  the  impressions  of  youth  affect  the  whole  after-tone  and 
character  of  the  mind,  I was  anxious  to  see  the  moulders  of 
the  vis  Virgilii;  and  now  that  I have  seen  them,  X think  that 
I can  better  comprehend  that  glorious  spirit.  What  ideas 
of  life,  of  solitude,  of  melancholy,  must  he  have  learned  from 
the  lonely,  wandering  Mincio  ; what  yearnings,  what  desires 
from  the  bounding  mountains!  To  the  north,  an  unknown, 
mysterious  world,  serving  for  eternity ; to  the  south,  the 
hills  that  separated  him  from  Rome — the  earthly  heaven 
and  idol  of  every  Roman.  I confess,  that  in  the  tame  plains 
of  Lombardy  I had  yet  seen,  I could  not  fancy  a Virgil 
being  reared;  but  Mantua  will  do — nay,  Shakspere  upon 
Avon,  with  the  Severn  for  his  muse,  was  not  better  off.” 

N or  can  any  one  feel  as  Mackintosh  felt  in  visiting 
Rome,  unless  amidst  Latin  poets  and  historians  he  has 
“nourished  a youth  sublime.” 

“ Oct.  20,  1849. — An  epoch  in  my  life  ! Of  course  I lay 
awake  all  night,  thinking  of  what  was  before  me.  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  as  Lucifer  indeed  was  just  soaring 
above  the  horizon,  we  started  for  Rome.  When  day  dawned, 
I discovered  the  desolate  majesty  of  the  Campagna  through 
which  we  were  passing,  and  which,  on  this  side,  for  more 
than  twenty  miles,  separates  Rome  from  common  Italy. 
Broom,  furze,  brambles,  and  ferns,  cover  the  whole  face  of 
this  remarkable  country,  and  the  scanty  attempts  at  cultiva- 
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tion  serve  only  to  render  tlie  wilderness  more  apparent.  It  is 
not  that  the  soil  is  bad  or  incapable  of  produce,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Tuscany  — no,  the  vineyards  and  fields  immediately 
around  Rome  attest  the  contrary — but  that  the  common 
sympathy  of  mankind  appears  to  have  assigned  this  depth  of 
mourning  to  the  widowed  queen  of  nations.  No  other  homage 
more  fitting  to  departed  greatness — no  setting  more  appro- 
priate to  be  desired.  The  soul  is  thus  attuned  to  melancholy 
long  before  you  reach  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City  ; and  were 
it  possible,  you  would  weep,  but  that  your  sympathy  lies  too 
deep  for  tears.  I never  before  felt  such  emotions  as  crowded 
this  morning  in  my  heart,  nor  shall  I perhaps  ever  again, 
except  I were  privileged  to  visit  Geddes,  Greece,  or  Pales- 
tine ! Two  miles  farther  on,  we  reached  the  tomb  of  Nero, 
and  from  this  point  Rome  was  visible.  Like  one  bereft  of 
reason,  I called  on  the  voiturier  to  stop,  took  my  knapsack, 
paid  him,  and  descended. 

“After  investigating  the  sarcophagus — I satiated  myself 
with  gazing  on  the  Apennines,  and  recognising,  from  the 
line  of  rising  fog  and  glancing  water,  the  course  of  the 
Tiber.  I then  turned  round  and  looked  on  Rome.  The 
Apennines  were  precisely  as  I had  pictured  them,  only  more 
beautiful ; approaching,  however,  too  near  the  city  on  the 
south,  instead  of  bearing  away  in  hazy  outline  towards 
Lucania  and  Apulia.— About  a mile  from  Rome  I reached 
the  Ponte  Molle,  near  which,  I think,  were  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  French  army  during  the  siege.  Sad  havoc 
among  the  trees,  whole  rows  of  which  were  felled ; and  the 
partial  demolition  of  the  bridge  attested  the  recent  hand  of 
war.  I was  able,  however,  to  cross  with  the  aid  of  planks. 
Before  me  now  rolled  the  yellow  Tiber,  and  my  heart  and 
head  filled.  It  looked  familiar,  and  I recognised  it  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo 
appeared  on  the  right  bank ; on  the  left  a multitude  of 
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domes  and  towers.  Walking  on  a mile  through  a long 
suburb,  I at  length  reached  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  when, 
after  regarding  the  further  havoc  on  the  Villa  Borghese, 
without  the  gate,  I uncovered  my  head,  and  entered  the 
Eternal  City  ! ” 

Could  the  spirit  of  Arnold  or  Bunsen  have  been  stirred 
more  profoundly  ? And  when  at  last  repaid  by  such  ecstatic 
emotions,  who  would  grudge  the  durance  of  school  or  the 
long  vigils  of  college  ? 

Like  most  ardent  students,  Mackintosh  was  warmly 
attached  to  his  teachers,  and  it  was  the  felicity  of  his  frank 
and  open  nature  to  win  their  friendship  in  return.  When 
attending  the  Natural  Philosophy  course  in  Edinburgh  he 
so  gained  the  regard  of  Professor  James  Forbes  that  he 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  in  a Continental  tour  in  the 
summer  of  1841.  The  charming  scenes  through  which 
they  passed,  and  the  society  still  more  charming  of  a friend 
who  lit  up  every  spot  with  the  gladness  of  his  spirit  and 
the  profusion  of  his  information,  left  on  the  youthful  pilgrim 
an  ineffacable  impression,  and  henceforth  Continental  wan- 
dering became  his  favourite  pastime  and  an  important  part 
of  his  education.  Perhaps  he  indulged  in  the  luxury  too 
freely ; but  with  his  social  disposition,  his  sound  judgment, 
and  his  rare  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment,  we  have  seldom 
known  a young  traveller  on  whom  foreign  scenes  had  a 
more  expanding  and  elevating  influence,  accompanied  with 
less  injury  to  his  home  affections  and  his  piety ; and  it  is 
long  since  we  have  read  any  similar  composition  with 
deeper  interest  than  the  journals  of  his  Swiss  and  Italian 
tours.  The  reader  has  already  had  a specimen  of  his 
rapture  in  scenes  of  classical  consecration.  The  following 
extract  may  show  how  he  could  appreciate  works  of  art, 
and  how  little  pedantry  and  conventionalism  mingled  with 
his  admiration:-— 
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“ Milan  Cathedral.  After  a rapid  survey  I entered  by 
the  western  door.  The  people  who  paced  the  nave  served 
to  illustrate  its  vast  proportions,  such  pigmies  did  they 
seem.  The  effect  was  very  imposing  ; by  degrees  I allowed 
myself  to  advance — gazing  above,  around,  and  forwards; 
and  of  a truth  I felt  that  there  could  be  religion  expressed 
in  a building.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ‘ temples  made  with 
hands’  that  seem  to  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  conception  — 
the  dim  light,  the  gigantic  pillars,  the  heavenward  bearing 
of  all — shall  I say  the  mystery  and  indefiniteness  of  the 
edifice  ? — all  pointed  to  that  faith  which  is  sublime  yet 
lowly,  revealed  yet  hidden.  I was  solemnised,  tranquillised, 
awed,  encouraged.  . . . The  structure  is  vast,  and  of  solid 
marble — a quarry  having  been  bequeathed  for  the  purpose 
by  one  of  its  founders.  Although  so  massive,  it  rises  very 
clean  from  the  ground,  and  has  an  air  of  particular  lightness 
and  elegance  beyond  all  I have  ever  seen : no  doubt  this  is 
greatly  owing  to  its  vast  number  of  tall,  sky-pointing 
minarets.  . . . Each  of  these  is  surmounted  by  a full-length 
figure,  angel  or  saint ; and  the  effect  of  this  in  white  marble, 
seen  against  a clear  light -blue  sky,  is  altogether  inde- 
scribable. . . . From  its  foundation  till  now  it  has  never 
been  without  scaffolding  in  some  quarter  or  other,  having 
been  brought  thus  gradually  to  its  present  state,  which  is 
not  even  yet  that  of  completion.  Is  not  this  fact,  which 
applies  to  so  many  cathedrals,  significant  of  the  religion 
itself,  which  so  far  from  having  yet  completed  its  part  in 
the  world  and  being  now  effete,  has  not  yet,  I verily 
believe,  reached  the  climax  of  its  wonderful  and  awful 
destinies  ? ” 

Both  in  Britain  and  America,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
young  theologians  have  often  lost  their  spirituality  and 
fervour  whilst  studying  at  Continental  universities.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  Mackintosh  lost  little,  whilst 
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gaining  much.  From  Geneva  he  writes  to  a friend: — -“It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  the  result  of  my  winter’s  residence 
here  in  so  many  words ; for  it  consists  more  in  an  enlarged 
horizon,  mentally,  theologically,  and  spiritually,  than  in 
definite  acquisitions.  Still  my  mind  has  gone  through  a 
process  in  many  points,  which  must  have  been  useful,  even 
though  it  has  only  brought  me  back,  I am  happy  to  say,  to 
what  I held  before,  but  which  I now  hold  more  intelligently, 
more  thankfully,  more  humbly.  I speak  especially  with 
regard  to  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Record.  I do  think  it  is 
well  for  certain  minds,  and  especially  those  which  are  to 
guide  and  guard  others,  to  be  shaken  out  of  traditions,  and 
brought  to  accept  and  welcome  the  truth  as  though  they 
were  the  first  to  whom  it  had  been  presented.  It  becomes 
then  a living  element  in  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  every 
after  detail,  as  well  as  every  action  of  our  lives,  must  feel 
this  influence : commonplaces,  unreal  opinions,  unreal  words 
vanish,  and  we  feel  the  freshness  of  the  truth,  and  diffuse 
its  savour  all  around.” 

The  following  letter  to  his  biographer  shows  how  care- 
fully he  observed  and  how  deeply  he  reflected : “ May  it 
not  be  said  that  the  movement  of  our  age  is  towards  life ? 
I sometimes  fancy  that  I can  discern  three  epochs  in  the 
Reformed  Churches,  corresponding  in  the  main  to  those 
three  weighty  epithets, — via , veritas , vita.  The  Reformers 
themselves,  no  doubt,  laid  the  stress  chiefly  upon  the  first 
{via).  It  was  on  this  Popery  had  gone  most  astray,  ob- 
scuring the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The 
epoch  following  was  essentially  dogmatic  {veritas\  when 
the  Doctors  drew  up  c systems’  of  the  truth.  It  was  now, 
indeed,  Christ  as  veritas ; but  the  dogma  taken  alone  led  to 
coldness,  dogmatism,  sectarianism,  and  formality.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  the  Church,  if,  not  forgetting  the  other  two, 
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she  shall  now  be  found  moving  on  to  the  third  development 
of  Christ  as  vita , — the  life , which  will  regulate  the  two 
former  aspects,  while  it  consummates  and  informs  them 
This  life  must  develope  the  individual,  and  on  individuals 
•the  Church  depends  ; for  in  God’s  sight  it  is  no  abstraction.” 
In  the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  another  friend : “ There  is 
first  the  kernel  to  be  possessed  and  held  fast  in  the  adorable 
person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  — God  historically  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  profoundly  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  our  spiritual 
being ; then  there  are  the  Scriptures  which  set  Him  forth 
in  His  person,  character,  and  teaching.  I feel  we  very 
much  require  to  get  back  from  doctrines  and  systems  crys- 
tallised, into  a more  living  and  life-giving  form  of  the  truth. 
In  other  words,  we  must  know,  love,  and  have  constant 
intercourse  with  Christ  as  our  God,  Saviour,  Friend,  and 
Brother ; and  all  the  rest  must  and  will  emanate  from  this. 
We  must  begin  at  the  centre,  and  not  at  the  circumference, 
— which  all  systems  are  liable  to  do.  Religion  is  love  even 
more  than  light.  I believe  a more  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  Spirit  and  prayer,  will  eminently  lead 
to  this.”  And  to  the  same  effect  he  concludes  a letter  to 
his  mother : “ 6 My  Lord  and  my  God.’  Yes,  it  is  to  address 
Christ  thus  as  if  seeing  Him  face  to  face,  conversing  with 
Him  as  a man  with  his  friend ; it  is  this  that  overpowers 
our  souls,  humbles  us  in  the  dust,  under  a sense  of  unlimited 
love  and  kindness,  and  makes  us  daily  taste  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  What  majesty,  what  beauty,  what  purity,  what 
compassion,  what  grace,  what  tenderness,  what  strength  ! 
Ah ! yes,  He  is  our  all  in  all.  Without  Him,  undone ; 
when  we  come  to  Him,  vile ; when  we  are  with  Him,  vile, 
but  not  despised,  not  abhorred,  not  cast  off — no ; welcomed, 
washed,  clothed,  justified,  sanctified,  presented  with  a new 
heart  and  new  affections  fitted  to  reflect  His  own  image, 
and  to  live  and  do  something  for  His  glory.  Alas  ! that  we 
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should  ever  leave  His  feet,  and  be  content  to  live  without 
hearing  His  voice,  and  experiencing  His  sweet  regard.” 

Such  was  the  life  which  he  strove  to  realise.  It  was 
not  only  in  teaching  his  Sabbath-class  and  attending  the 
Students’  Missionary  prayer-meeting,  and  visiting  his  dis- 
trict of  the  West  Port,  that  he  felt  himself  the  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ ; but  in  writing  a College  theme,  or  reading  a 
work  of  philosophy,  he  would  not  be  content  unless  he  felt 
that  he  had  the  approving  eye  of  his  Master  ; and  amidst 
Alpine  grandeur  and  Italian  enchantment  his  rapt  spirit 
seldom  rested  till  it  bore  its  exulting  tribute  to  their  wonder- 
ful Creator.  On  the  top  of  Highland  mountains,  and  in 
spots  of  surpassing  beauty,  he  would  read  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  so  give  to  them  a reciprocal  enhancement, — 
setting  the  Revelation  in  a frame-work  of  created  loveliness, 
and  brightening  the  landscape  with  beams  from  the  upper 
sanctuary ; and,  although  on  a different  principle,  we  find 
him  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  reading  through  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  fatigue  of  a pedestrian  journey,  he  brought  on  a 
pulmonary  hemorrhage,  which  ended  in  a quick  decline.  His 
afflicted  relatives  found  him  at  Tubingen  dying,  but  for  a 
few  weeks  it  was  their  privilege  to  enjoy  his  society  and  hear 
his  testimony  to  the  Saviour’s  preciousness.  “Love  Jesus,” 
was  his  last  charge  to  each  of  the  friends  who  stood  around 
his  dying  bed ; and  on  the  lltli  of  March,  1851,  he  went  to 
be  with  that  Saviour,  “ which  is  far  better.” 
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I love  regularity.  All  that  divides  time,  all  that  serves 
as  a frame-work  to  life,  has  for  me  the  greatest  charms.  I 
love  to  convert  into  a law  occupations  the  most  insignificant ; 
they  become  thus,  in  my  eyes,  chains  to  keep  back  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  or,  at  least,  landmarks  to  direct  its  course. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that,  every  year  towards  the  end 
of  October,  I make  a little  excursion  to  the  Sal&ve.*  I go 
to  salute  thence  the  last  fine  days,  the  last  verdure.  I go 
to  gather  up  poetic  stores;  and  though  I carefully  abstain 
from  venturing  a rhyme  on  “ Autumn  Leaves,”  these  dead 
leaves,  whether  motionless  in  the  road,  or  tossing  at  the 
north  wind’s  pleasure,  fill  my  soul  with  a mild  melancholy, 
with  a sadness  exquisitely  sweet.  I contemplate,  with 
anxiety,  those  that  are  still  struggling.  I interest  myself 
in  their  last  efforts.  It  seems  as  though  they  leave,  with 
regret,  the  branch  which  gave  them  birth ! Now  I would 
strengthen  their  tottering  stalks ; now  I laugh  within  my- 
self at  this  useless  compassion  ; I approach  the  tree  ; I shake 
it ; and  before  the  poor  leaves  are  at  my  feet,  I am  shocked 
at  my  barbarity. 

In  1835  my  annual  excursion  had  new  charms.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  Jubilee.f  In  all  the  festivals  of  that  grand 
epoch,  one  idea  had  pursued  me,  and,  in  my  eyes,  hovered 
over  all  those  rejoicings, — the  sublime  and  sombre  idea  that, 

* The  Saleve  consists  of  two  mountains,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Saleve.  It  is  two  leagues  from  Geneva,  and  is  a favourite  resort  of  the 
citizens,  on  the  same  principle  that  Hampstead  is  a resort  of  the  Lon- 
doners and  Arthur’s  Seat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 

f The  commemoration  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
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at  the  preceding  Jubilee,  not  one  of  us  was  in  being,  and 
that  at  the  next  not  one  that  would  not  have  ceased  to  be. 
Well,  after  those  days,  in  which  so  many  emotions,  so  many 
remembrances,  had  taught  us,  with  eloquent  voice,  that 
all  is  fleeting,  fragile,  evanescent,  I was  fain  to  be  alone 
with  myself  in  some  spot  as  little  subject,  as  might  be,  to 
the  empire  of  change;  I wished  to  say  to  myself  somewhere, 
“ Thus  it  was  a century  ago,  and  thus  it  will  be  a century 
hence.”  Mountains  only  can  inspire  this  language.  Clothed 
with  a short  thick  grass,  which  seems  ever  the  same ; used 
by  time,  like  all  things  else,  but  in  a manner  imperceptible 
to  us ; ever  crumbling,  yet  ever  erect,  they  behold  genera- 
tions and  ages  pass  away  at  their  feet.  Their  birth  is 
shrouded  in  mystery ; the  epoch  of  their  destruction  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  ages  to  come,  almost  in  eternity.  They  link 
the  past  to  the  future — mute  witnesses  of  our  grandeur  and 
of  our  decay — awful  sentinels  placed  there  by  the  Creator 
to  remind  the  children  of  men  of  their  insignificance  and 
utter  nothingness. 

This  was  not  my  sole  reason.  At  the  foot  of  the  Saleve, 
on  the  borders  of  Savoy,  is  a little  village,  whither  people 
seldom  resort  save  to  disport  themselves  or  to  die.  Singular 
village,  where  common  life  is  unknown,  where  you  meet 
none  but  joyous  bands  of  vigorous  pedestrians,  or  some  few 
pale  invalids  sadly  strolling  on  their  asses  ! 

These  spots,  so  smiling  and  so  melancholy,  offered  me, 
at  the  close  of  1835,  a special  interest.  Some  inhabitants 
of  southern  France,  chased  from  their  fatherland  by  a ter- 
rible scourge  (the  cholera),  had  sought  there  an  asylum ; 
and  though  I had  found  among  them  neither  relations  nor 
friends,  yet  they  were  my  countrymen ; and  the  village  had 
received,  in  my  eyes,  a sort  of  consecration.  Thus,  wend- 
ing my  way  towards  the  mountain,  I involuntarily  con- 
nected the  humble  Savoyard  hamlet  with  the  remembrances 
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of  our  common  country.  Mornex  reminded  me  of  Marseilles, 
of  its  lovely  skies,  its  laughing  shores,  and  of  its  wounds  yet 
bleeding.  My  eyes  dwelt  more  willingly  on  some  bald  rock 
than  on  the  fields  yet  green : for  at  Marseilles  there  are  no 
meadows  ; the  wild  thyme  of  the  Saleve  reminded  me  of  the 
pretty  farigoule  of  the  Provencal  mountains,  and  I sought 
to  discern  in  it  some  degree  of  the  aromatic  odour  so  grate- 
ful to  southern  senses.  My  sight  not  being  of  the  longest, 
nothing  prevented  me  from  placing  here  and  there,  instead 
of  the  beeches  and  oaks,  some  of  the  wild  fig-trees  which 
crown  our  rocks ; and,  if  I forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  seek 
for  figs,  I could,  at  least,  prick  my  fingers  in  gathering 
those  poor  blackberries,  which  are  of  every  clime,  and  find 
early -home  reminiscences  even  in  my  scratches. 

X had  already  been  ascending  some  minutes,  and  the 
Saleve  panorama  was  unrolling  itself  in  all  its  magnificence. 
It  was  about  nine.  Some  fogs  had  hung  low  till  then  over 
the  plain ; but  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  gradually  drawing 
them  up  ; and,  suspended  like  an  immense  tent,  they  seemed 
motionless,  and  as  if  loth  to  quit  the  land,  which  soon  was 
to  be  abandoned  to  them  by  gloomy  November.  How  fine, 
how  touching,  are  these  last  victories  achieved  by  the  sun  ! 
How  sweet  are  the  last  smiles  of  nature  ! One  would  say 
that  the  gracious  God,  who  governs  her,  would  conceal  from 
us,  as  long  as  possible,  the  approaches  of  the  death-season, 
and  revive  in  us,  by  these  evanescent  renewals  of  spring 
and  summer,  the  consoling  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
year.  Yes  ! resurrection  ; X love  to  make  use  of  the  word. 
The  physical  world  is  invested  with  all  its  beauty  only 
when  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  world.  If 
spring  be  an  awakening,  thought  X,  then  a painful  uncer- 
tainty envelopes  its  return;  for  where  is  the  man  who  could, 
five  months  in  advance,  be  sure  of  seeing  it  once  more  ? 
But  happy  they,  who  by  this  awakening  are  reminded  of 
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another  at  which  we  shall  all  be  present ! And  then  brought 
back  once  more  to  the  remembrance  of  my  native  land  and 
of  its  last  misfortunes,  there  were  many,  said  I to  myself, 
who  contemplated  last  year,  with  mild  hope,  as  I do  now, 
the  autumnal  scene.  God  has  stretched  forth  His  rod  ..... 
Where  are  they  ? Easter  shed  her  flowers  as  before,  but 
on  their  tombs.  And  I ascended  from  cities  to  empires,  from 
men  to  generations ; the  dry  leaves  which  covered  the  path 
rustled  beneath  my  feet,  and  I said  to  myself,  How  many 
leaves ! Yet  if  each  of  those  who  have  passed  here,  and 
will  pass  no  more,  had  laid  there  but  one,  this  mortuary 
heap  would  rise,  perhaps,  up  to  my  waist. 

I was  then  in  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  path  hewn  in 
the  rock.  Absorbed  in  these  sadly  serious  thoughts,  I 
seated  myself  to  the  left  in  the  bushes,  as  though  to  make 
way  for  the  imaginary  procession  with  which  I had  peopled 
the  stairs ; and  when  a form,  taller  the  others,  went  by,  I 
stopped  it  for  my  contemplation.  Two  especially  remained 
long  before  me. 

The  one  ascended  slowly,  book  and  hammer  in  hand. 
His  countenance  was  majestic,  his  brow  unusually  vast,  his 
hair  elegantly  arranged,  but  without  affectation.  Not  a plant, 
not  an  insect,  not  a stone,  escaped  his  eye,  and  yet  observa- 
tions of  detail  seemed  not  to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  his  walk. 
He  constantly  looked  up  and  interrogated  with  his  glance 
the  divers  mountain  strata,  some  grand  theory  visibly  pre- 
occupied him,  and  ever  and  anon  he  smiled  as  if  to  thank 
Nature  for  having  revealed  herself  to  him.  He  passed  .... 
and  I had  recognised  Cuvier. 

Shortly  after  another  came,  with  a brow  almost  as  lofty. 
An  ample  falling  collar  displayed  his  fine  throat,  and  his 
head,  without  a hat  or  cap,  had  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
antique.  He  seldom  looked  down,  and  only  to  guide  his 
course.  All  the  x'est  of  the  time  his  eyes,  of  amazing  lustre 
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and  vivacity,  were  fixed  on  the  landscape.  The  lake,  espe- 
cially, and  the  neighbouring  mountains,  attracted  his  poet’s 
eye.  Evidently  for  him  there  was,  in  the  distant  shores 
blending  with  the  horizon,  some  sublimely  generous  idea, 
some  majestic  remembrance.  He  passed  ....  and  I had 
recognised  Byron. 

Then  came  an  innumerable  host  of  unknown  shapes, 
a strange  assemblage  of  all  characters  and  all  conditions. 

Now  some  English  tourist,  very  rich,  very  indolent, 
very  fastidious,  whose  glance  seemed  to  say,  “ What  a fool 
was  I to  climb  so  high  to  see  so  little  ! ” 

Now  some  honest  peasant,  grounding  his  basket,  wiping 
his  brow,  ascending  to-day  to  descend  to-morrow,  making 
both  ends  of  the  year  meet  without  too  much  trouble,  grow- 
ing grey  without  perceiving  it,  philosophising  upon  his 
wheat  of  yesterday,  his  chestnuts  of  to-day,  his  walnuts  of 
next  week,  and,  above  all,  on  the  good  wine  of  other  days. 

Then  some  schoolboys,  skipping  and  shouting,  breaking 
branches,  throwing  stones  down  the  precipice,  laughing  at 
the  master  and  his  terrors. 

Then  young  botanists  elect,  with  tin-box  slung,  hacking, 
hewing,  tearing  up  right  and  left,  filling  their  box  in  a 
trice,  emptying  it  to  fill  it  again,  foraging  rather  than  her- 
borising, and  finishing  sometimes  by  casting  to  the  winds 
all  their  discoveries,  in  order  to  be  unhindered-— what  they 
had  never  ceased  to  be  — schoolboys. 

I had  begun  my  review  with  a melancholy  feeling ; then 
gay  and  animated  pictures  gradually  relaxed  my  brow,  even 
more  than  I could  have  wished,  for  it  was  not  of  smiling 
ideas  that  I had  come  in  quest  upon  these  heights.  Happily 
(every  one  would  not,  perhaps,  make  use  of  the  same  term) 
the  weather  was  clouding  over,  autumn  had  regained  the 
mastery,  the  sun  beamed  dim  and  faint,  whitish  clouds,  mo- 
tionless over  the  landscape,  announced  one  of  those  colour- 
2 u 
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less  days — so  sad  if  we  would  enjoy,  so  propitious  if  we 
would  meditate.  I went  on,  and  soon  was  at  a few  paces 
from  what  is  popularly  called  the  Ruined  Castle. 

What  is  this  old  tower  ? When  and  by  whom  was  it 
built  ? Since  when  has  it  been  abandoned  ? I neither 
know  nor  care  to  know.  Where  poetry  suffices  history  is 
useless,  and  I prefer  the  vague  efforts  of  my  imagination  to 
the  cold  dry  teachings  of  an  arid  chronology.  “ Nasci , pati , 
mori”—  such  is  the  inscription  graven  over  the  door,  and 
how  much  is  in  those  three  words  ! To  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood they  must  be  read  on  that  granite  worn  away  by  the 
tooth  of  time.  That  granite  is  itself  a monument  of  the  old 
world,  a mysterious  witness  of  some  fearful  cataclysm.  Who 
knows  how  those  stones  came  here  ? Who  shall  tell  us  how 
many  centuries  polished  their  rough  fragments  ere  man,  the 
last  occupant  of  creation,  bethought  him  of  hewing  them 
into  shape  ? 

But  how  profound  an  idea  to  engrave  thus  in  three 
■words  the  history  of  a life,  the  history  of  a day,  on  this 
stone,  which  has  traversed  so  many  ages,  and  will  traverse 
so  many  more  ! Whose  was  this  thought  ? Who  engraved 
those  three  words  ? He  never  dreamed  that  one  day  they 
would  be  found  sublime.  Who  knows  ? Some  profligate 
grown  grey  in  sin, — a devil  turned  hermit  because  he  could 
no  longer  act  the  devil  ! Some  stout  abbot,  rubicund  and 
jovial,  whose  dwelling  within  corresponded  not  with  the 
sign  without,  and  who  had  put  out-of-doors,  literally  as  well 
as  figuratively,  monastic  severity  ! But  no  ; I would  rather 
believe  this  inscription  was  dictated  by  a sincere  piety  ; I 
would  rather  see  in  it  the  outpouring  of  a pure  soul,  that  to 
be  detached  from  the  world  had  needed  neither  the  weari- 
ness of  old  age  nor  the  qualms  of  vice,  and  had  early  ex- 
claimed, “ Yanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  !”  How  eloquent 
should  we  be  could  we  express  all  we  feel  in  presence  of 
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ruins  ! And  if  a poor  shell  like  this  proves  so  suggestive, 
can  we  be  astonished  at  the  fine  pages  with  which  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra,  Athens,  and  Pome,  have  inspired  a Volney  and 
a Chateaubriand  ? In  the  fervour  of  this  melancholy  inspi- 
ration, you  think  that  you  have  only  to  take  the  pen  and 
the  sublimest  ideas  will  flow  without  effort.  But  directly 
you  quit  the  vague  you  are  embarrassed  and  tottering  ; the 
ideas  that  you  had  fondly  deemed  original  are  only  vapid 
commonplace.  Accordingly,  I troubled  myself  not  to  write, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  three  words  of  the  old  porch, 
persuaded  that  upon  ruins  the  finest  verses  could  not  rival 
“ JVasci,  pati , mori” 

A slight  noise  drew  me  out  of  my  reverie ; I perceived, 
a few  paces  off,  a man  past  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  read- 
ing— at  least,  he  held  a book.  Had  he  been  observing  me 
for  any  length  of  time  ? I know  not ; but  my  meditative 
station  before  an  inscription  with  which  he  was  doubtless 
acquainted  had  sufficed  to  make  him  guess  my  thoughts. 
He  came  to  rue,  frankness  and  good-nature  beaming  in  his 
countenance. 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  with  easy  politeness,  “ you  are  in  contem- 
plation.” 

“ Do  I look  one  of  the  romantic  school,  or  like  a hapless 
lover  ?” 

“ I should  in  that  case  have  been  careful  not  to  interrupt 
you.  You  are  a philosopher.” 

“Ah!” 

“ A poet  also.” 

“But ” 

“Do  not  disclaim;  I intended  you  no  compliment.  You 
know  that  those  two  titles  may  be  an  affront  or  an  eulogium. 
I will  take  them  in  neither  sense,  not  being  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  you  to  praise,  still  less  to  blame  you.  But  I 
perceive  dangerous  shoals  on  your  path,  and  my  years 
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authorise  me  to  warn  you  of  them.  May  I ask  what  you 
think  of  this  inscription  ?” 

“ Why  it  is,  it  seems  to  me ” 

“ Continue.” 

“ It  is  very  fine.” 

“ Fine  only  ?” 

“ I will  say  sublime,  if  you  like  ; it  is  what  I think.” 

“ There  it  is ; I guessed  right.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I 
said  as  much.  How  old  are  you  ?” 

“ I am  twenty.” 

“ Ah,  twenty ! At  twenty-five  I changed  my  mind, 
and  so  will  you.” 

“ I should  have  thought  the  contrary.  It  seems  that  as 
we  advance  in  years ” 

“ As  we  advance  in  years  we  see  things  as  they  are. 
When  a young  man  has  considered  life  but  on  the  bright 
side,  the  medal  is  not  long  in  turning.  Beware,  however, 
lest  you  become  prematurely  old.  To  exaggerate  the  bit- 
terness of  life  is  less  fatal,  doubtless,  yet  not  less  unreason- 
able. What ! to  be  born,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  as  says  your 
inscription,  is  that  all  ? If  that  desire  of  happiness  which 
God  has  placed  in  our  souls  be  never  entirely  satisfied,  can 
it  be  said  that  we  never  meet  wherewithal  to  appease  its 
longings  ? Is  enjoy  a word  unknown  in  the  human  vocabu- 
lary ? Believe  me,  it  is  ingratitude  to  deepen  the  lines  of 
melancholy  and  disgust.  Had  he  neither  relations  nor 
friends  the — man  who  composed  this  gloomy  sentence  ? He 
had  never  loved,  never  hoped,  never  prayed.  Happiness,  I 
own  (and  perhaps  I know  it  better  than  most),  happiness 
never  occupies  a large  place  in  our  life  ; but  it  is  not  an 
exile.  Ever  and  everywhere  some  latent  enjoyments  exist 
for  him  who  knows  how  to  discern  them.  Our  very  pains 
are  sources  of  pleasure.  Vigils  ensure  sleep  ; repose  is 
sweeter  after  fatigue ; hunger  seasons  the  coarsest  viands* 
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You  will  object,  perhaps,  ‘ and  the  poor  wretch  who  has  no 
bread  T Believe  me,  it  is  not  the  deepest  misery  that  is 
loudest  in  lamentation.  And  certainly  he  who  wrote  ‘ JVasci , 
pati , mori,’  was  not  dying  of  hunger.  I will  not  say  that 
he  was  a hypocrite,  nor  that  there  never  breathed  a man  so 
unhappy  as  to  sum  up  life  in  those  three  words.  Gentle, 
pious  souls  may  have  found  some  sweetness  in  meditating 
upon  the  gloomy  sentence.  But  read  it  no  more  ; think  no 
more  of  it,  if  possible,  and  flee  that  morbidly  morose  sensi- 
bility which  leads  straight  to  misanthropy.  Be  assured,  life 
is  fair  enough  for  him  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  its 
beauty,  and  long  enough  for  him  who  knows  how  to  em- 
ploy aright  its  moments.” 

I accompanied  the  venerable  speaker  to  Mornex.  He 
had  not  thoroughly  convinced  me,  but  I knew  not  what  to 
answer. 

I learned  in  the  village  that  he  had  not  long  since  suf- 
fered considerable  losses,  and  that  he  was  living  near  with 
his  daughter,  dangerously  ill.  He  knew  life,  therefore,  and 
these  details  added  great  weight  to  the  opinions  he  had  de- 
livered. Often  have  I since  meditated  on  his  words,  and 
fain  would  I be  able  to  say  with  him  some  day,  “ Life  is  fair 
enough  for  him  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  its  beauty, 
even  after  reverses  and  sorrows  ; and  long  enough  for  him 
who  knows  how  to  employ  aright  its  moments.” 

— Or,  may  we  not  rather  say,  Life  is  fair  enough  for 
him  on  whose  day,  whether  in  cloud  or  in  radiance,  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  has  risen  with  healing  in  His  wings  ; and 
long  enough  for  him  who  awaits  at  its  close  the  glorious  rest 
promised  to  them  that  have  laboured  in  the  Lord  ? 

Geneva . . L.  F.  B. 
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Echinodermata. 

On  many  a shingly  beach  where  the  limestone  formation 
occurs  there  may  be  found  small  perforated  pebbles,  which, 
rounded  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  resemble 
beads  of  stone.  In  the  days  of  Popish  superstition,  these 
were  supposed  to  be  fashioned  by  an  imaginary  “ Saint 
Cuthbert”  for  the  rosaries  with  which  prayers  and  invoca- 
tions were  meted  out  by  tale.  One  of  the  rocky  islets  that 
speckle  the  tempestuous  sea  of  Northumberland,  was  assigned 
to  the  special  manufacture  of  these  useful  articles  : — 

11  On  a rock  by  Lindis-farn 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name.”— Marmion, 

In  the  same  districts  where  these  occur,  the  wondering 
peasantry  have  often  admired  what  they  call  Lily-stones,  a 
class  of  fossils  to  which  modern  geologists  apply  the  equiva- 
lent term,  Encrinites ; the  stony  stem,  and  a crown  of  rays 
bending  in  sigmoid  curves,  resembling  the  stalk  and  elegant 
bell-shaped  blossom  of  a liliaceous  flower. 

Now  the  “ beads”  are  nothing  more  than  the  joints  of 
which  the  stem  of  the  Encrinite  is  composed,  and  the  Encri- 
nite  itself  is  the  fossil  skeleton  of  an  ancient  Star-fish.  The 
abundance  of  these  animals  in  the  primeval  seas  may  be 
inferred  from  the  profusion  of  their  remains  ; vast  strata  of 
marble,  extending  over  large  regions  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  hemispheres,  being  made  up  of  these  “-lily-stones,” 
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as  absolutely,  to  use  the  graphic  simile  of  Professor  Buck- 
land,  “ as  a corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws.” 

The  form,  however,  is  as  rare  now  as  it  was  anciently 
common.  Some  years  ago  a fine  specimen  in  a living  state 
was  brought  up  by  the  dredge  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ; and 
as  the  stem  was  violently  torn  asunder,  the  basal  portion 
being  wanting,  it  is  inferred  that  the  base  is  immove- 
ably  fixed  to  the  rock  like  a sea-weed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  fragments  found  on  divers  occasions,  and 
carefully  treasured  in  national  museums,  this  is  the  only  re- 
cent specimen  of  any  considerable  size  which  has  been  seen. 
But  a minute  kind  has  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  our 
own  seas,  a tiny  Encrinite  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  described  as  bearing  “ five  pairs  of  beau- 
tifully pinnated  arms,  and  as  of  a deep  rose-colour,  dotted 
over  with  brown  spots,  which  are  regarded  as  the  ovaries. 
It  is  dredged  up,”  observes  Mr.  Patterson,  “ on  many  parts 
of  the  Irish  coast,  and  is  occasionally  found  upon  the 
strand.  The  first  specimen  we  ever  possessed  was  taken 
on  the  beach  about  six  miles  from  Belfast,  and  was  brought 
to  that  town  alive.  Anxious  to  secure  so  attractive  a speci- 
men for  the  cabinet,  we  placed  it  in  a shallow  vessel  of 
fresh  water,  and  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  emitted  a 
fluid  which  imparted  to  the  water  a roseate  tinge.”  * 

But  the  discovery  of  this  little  animal,  interesting  as  it 
was  for  its  own  sake,  was  rendered  more  interesting  by  a 
subsequent  discovery.  The  Encrinite  proved  to  be  only  the 
youthful  condition  of  a well-known  elegant  Star-fish,  called, 
from  its  plumose  crimson  rays  arrayed  in  five  pairs,  the 
Posy  Feather-star.  But  this  is  a free-roving  species, 
swimming  at  will  through  the  sea,  by  the  periodical  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  its  incurved  rays,  in  the  manner 
of  a Medusa . 


* Zoology  for  Schools,  i.  47» 
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The  metamorphosis  of  the  little  Encrinite  to  the  Coma - 
tula , as  the  Feather-star  is  technically  named,  was  at  first 
but  a matter  of  probable  conjecture.  It  has,  however,  been 
verified  by  actual  observation.  “ When  dredging,”  observes 
Professor  Forbes,  the  learned  historian  of  British  Star-fishes, 
“ in  Dublin  Bay,  in  August  1840,  with  my  friend  Mr.  R. 
Ball  and  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  we  found  numbers  of  the  Phyto - 
crinus , or  polype  state  of  the  Feather-star,  more  advanced 
than  they  had  ever  been  seen  before ; so  advanced  that  we 
saw  the  creature  drop  from  its  stem  and  swim  about,  a true 
Comatula  ; nor  could  we  find  any  difference  between  it  and 
the  perfect  animal,  when  examining  it  under  the  micro- 
scope.” * 

And  thus  was  completed  what  the  same  zoologist  desig- 
nates as  “ one  of  the  little  romances  in  which  natural  history 
abounds  5 one  of  those  narrations  which,  while  believing,  we 
almost  doubt,  and  yet,  while  doubting,  must  believe.” 

A full-grown  Feather-star  is  about  four  inches  in  ex- 
panse ; it  consists  of  a central  disk,  which  is  a little  cup  of 
shelly  substance  containing  the  viscera  in  its  concavity,  and 
furnished  on  its  margin  with  ten  long,  slender,  jointed,  shelly 
rays.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  but  five  ; but  they  bifur- 
cate so  close  to  their  origin  as  to  appear  like  ten.  The  joints 
of  the  rays  are  composed  of  calcareous  substance ; are  per- 
forated, so  that  each  ray  is  tubular ; are  rough  on  the  out- 
side, and  bear  on  two  opposite  sides  rows  of  flattened  leaf- 
like  appendages  ( pinnce ),  which  are  themselves  jointed  and 
margined  with  tentacular  filaments.  Besides  these  complex 
organs,  the  convex  (which  is  the  inferior)  side  of  the  body 
is  furnished  with  about  thirty  jointed  filaments,  which  are 
shorter,  and  not  pinnated. 

A very  elegant  object  is  the  Feather-star 'when  in  health 
and  activity  in  its  native  element.  Its  ordinary  hues  are 
* Hist,  of  Brit.  Star-fislies,  xii. 
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crimson  and  yellow,  disposed  in  irregular  patches.  On  one 
occasion  we  had  an  opportunity  of  personal  observation  of 
its  manners.  We  have  alluded  to  its  mode  of  swimming  : 
when  it  reposes,  it  sits  on  the  frond  of  a sea-weed,  or  on 
the  projecting  point  of  some  angular  rock,  which  it  grasps 
with  its  dorsal  filaments,  and  that  so  firmly,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tear  it  from  its  hold.  If  violence  be  used,  it 
will  catch  hold  of  its  support  or  of  any  other  object  within 
reach,  with  the  tips  of  its  rays,  which  it  hooks  down  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  its  pinnce ; so  that  it  seems  furnished 
with  so  many  claws,  the  hard  stony  nature  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  muscular  force  with  which  they  are  applied,  is 
revealed  by  the  creaking,  scratching  noise  which  they  make 
when  they  are  forced  from  any  hold,  as  if  they  were  made 
of  glass. 

By  this  beautiful  animal  we  enter  into  the  Echinoder - 
mata>  a class  of  beings  much  more  highly  organised  than 
any  which  we  have  yet  considered.  Their  most  prominent 
characteristic  is,  that  their  softer  parts  are  enclosed  in  what 
may  be  called  an  external  skeleton,  a case  of  calcareous 
substance,  sometimes  leathery  in  texture  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  animal  matter  in  the  combination,  but  more  fre- 
quently resembling  in  its  hardness,  rigidity,  and  brittleness, 
the  texture  of  shell  or  stone. 

If  this  skeleton,  however,  were  made  in  one  unbroken 
piece,  it  is  manifest  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the 
growth  of  the  animal.  As  the  soft  glandular  parts  are  all 
within  the  shell,  every  particle  of  calcareous  matter  deposited 
would,  by  being  added  to  the  interior  surface,  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  box,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  vital  organs. 
This  emergency  is  met  by  a most  admirable  contrivance.  If 
we  take  a common  Sea-urchin  ( Echinus ) into  our  hands,  and 
rub  off  a few  of  the  spines  which  cluster  over  its  surface, 
we  shall  see  that  its  solid  exterior  is  a box  made  up  of  a 
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vast  multitude  of  tiny  pieces  of  regular  shape,  fitting  to- 
gether at  their  edges,  and  soldered,  as  it  were,  into  one  with 
the  most  exquisite  precision. 

Yet,  close  as  these  pieces  appear  to  be  to  each  other,  and 
firm  as  is  their  adhesion,  reason  assures  us  that  there  exists 
between  them  a living  vascular  tissue,  of  excessive  tenuity 
indeed,  yet  capable  of  secreting  and  of  depositing  the  ma- 
terials of  growth,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  particles,  con- 
tinually added  to  the  edges  of  the  polyhedral  plates,  thus 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  whole  box  by  the  slow,  even, 
and  imperceptible  growth  of  the  thousands  of  constituent 
pieces. 

But  between  the  Feather-star  and  the  Sea-urchin  there 
is  so  great  a diversity  in  form  and  appearance,  that  our 
readers  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  them  into  the  same  cate- 
gory; the  gulf  that  separates  them  seems  to  be  too  wide.  Let 
us  see,  however,  if  we  cannot  bridge  it  over. 

If  you  have  ever  thrown  a dredge  overboard  in  any  of 
our  quiet  bays  a mile  or  two  from  shore,  and  examined  the 
host  of  curious  and  strange  things  which  it  has  brought  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  sea,  you  know  what  a Brittle-star  is. 
But  if  not,  we  will  try  to  describe  it  for  you.  We  select 
the  commonest  species, — Ophiocoma  rosula , the  Rosette. 
Imagine  a central  disk  about  as  large  as  a silver  fourpenny 
piece,  of  a form  between  a circle  and  a pentagon,  composed 
of  five  pairs  of  triangular  plates  pointing  towards  the  centre, 
and  separated  by  bands  of  leathery  skin  studded  with  minute 
spines.  In  the  centre  of  the  under-surface  of  the  disk  is 
the  mouth,  an  aperture  into  which  project  five  complex 
plates,  and  from  whose  margin  spring  five  long  slender  rays 
diverging  on  every  side,  and  looking  much  .like  the  tails  of 
so  many  scaly  lizards. 

Now  these  rays  are  of  exquisite  workmanship.  They 
appear  to  be  nearly  solid  columns,  with  narrow  tubular 
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canals  running  through  them;  but  they  are  penetrated  by 
various  organs,  with  muscles  for  motion,  with  glands  for 
secretion,  with  nerves  for  sensation,  and  so  forth.  Ex- 
ternally they  are  seen  to  be  built  up  of  plates,  which  fit  and 
partly  overlap  one  another,  so  as  to  allow  great  freedom  of 
motion.  Those  on  the  upper  side  are  triangular,  with  blunt 
points ; those  beneath  are  square,  with  the  corners  cut  off. 
These  two  series  are  connected  by  lateral  ridges,  bearing 
long,  slender,  diverging  spines,  some  seven  or  eight  in  each 
perpendicular  series  on  each  side. 

These  spines,  when  examined  with  a microscope  of  high 
power,  present  very  beautiful  objects.  We  have  this  instant 
been  charmed  by  the  appearance  of  several  of  them,  mag- 
nified about  two  hundred  diameters.  When  the  rays  of 
sunlight  are  reflected  from  them,  they  resemble  the  most 
elegant  taper  columns  or  obelisks,  roughened  with  projecting 
points  shooting  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  arranged  in 
parallel  rows  throughout  the  whole  length ; and,  as  the 
whole  is  composed  of  a substance  of  brilliant  transparency 
and  exquisite  polish,  the  points  sparkle  in  the  light  as  if  the 
whole  column  were  sculptured  in  crystal.  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  truly  remarks  of  a spine  of  this  Brittle-star  highly 
magnified,  that  it  exhibits  “ a structure,  the  lightness  and 
beauty  of  which  might  serve  as  a model  for  the  spire  of  a 
cathedral.” 

The  internal  structure  of  the  spines  is  no  less  admirable 
than  their  external  beauty.  The  calcareous  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed, — a carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with 
a minute  proportion  of  the  phosphate,  according  to  Professor 
Grant, — which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  resembles  in 
appearance  crystal  or  flint-glass,  is  not  solid,  but  is  excavated 
by  a multitude  of  apparently  empty  cells,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  but  set  in  rows  and  series  more  or 
less  exact,  We  notice  this,  because  it  is  the  plan  upon 
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which  all  the  calcareous  parts  of  the  animals  of  this  class 
are  modelled;  the  plates  of  the  globular  case  of  the  Sea- 
urchin,  those  of  the  Brittle-star,  the  spines  of  both,  the 
tubercles  of  the  Cross-fish,  the  stems  and  skeletons  of  the 
singular  Pedicellarice , which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  notice, — all  present  the  same  structure,  which  is  thus 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  class, — a transparent,  hard, 
brittle,  crystalline  deposit,  hollowed  into  numberless  isolated 
cells.  These  cells  are  sometimes  so  numerous  that  the  solid 
matter  is  reduced  to  a series  of  slender  bridges  and  attenuated 
pillars,  when,  though  the  beauty  is  much  enhanced,  the  fra- 
gility is  in  proportion. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  the  flexibility  which  is 
imparted  to  the  long  rays  of  the  Brittle-star.  Though  com- 
posed of  rigid  and  fragile  plates,  a wonderful  flexibility  is 
afforded  to  it  by  their  number  and  arrangement ; and  who- 
ever has  watched,  either  by  its  native  sea-shore,  or  in  the 
tiny  mimic  ocean  which  the  marine  aquarium  furnishes,  one 
of  these  animals  twining  over  the  shells  and  stones  that  lie 
on  the  bottom,  as  it  pursues  its  rapid  but  devious  course, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  precision  and  ease  with 
which  these  plated  organs,  all  bristling  over  with  points  and 
spines,  catch  hold  of  projections,  and  drag  the  body  along, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  a man  would  do  if  reduced  to 
a prone  position,  and  if  all  his  limbs  were  arms. 

Perhaps  our  readers  think  we  have  made  small  progress 
in  our  travels  from  the  Feather-star  to  the  Sea-urchin : 
still  there  is  an  advance ; and  in  our  next  paper  we  hope  to 
show  that  the  journey  is  not  so  long  as  might  be  supposed. 

P.  H.  Gr. 
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Copper  ( continued ). 

Botallack  Mine,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
last  Number,  is  situated  not  far  from  Cape  Cornwall,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Just.  It  is  but  a few  miles  from  our  most 
westerly  promontory,  the  Land’s  End.  The  terrific  gran- 
deur of  this  portion  of  our  coasts  has  been  frequently  described. 
Although  the  Land’s  End  itself — -“the  dark  Bolerium”  of 
the  poets — has,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  most 
westerly  point  of  England,  a more  extended  celebrity,  the 
grandeur  of  the  rock-scenery,  as  we  advance  northward 
around  the  Cornish  shores,  is  continually  increasing ; and  in 
some  parts,  near  this  mine,  the  evidences  of  power,  indicating 
the  convulsive  throes  of  earth  far  back  in  geologic  times, 
impart  to  the 

u Rocks  piled  on  rocks 
In  their  immensity  secure,” 

a sublimity  which  is  but  rarely  met. with. 

On  one  of  the  points  projecting  into  that  portion  of  the 
ocean  where  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  advance  to  meet  the 
waters  of  the  St.  George’s  and  the  English  Channels,  mining 
enterprise  has  pursued  its  mighty  work.  On  the  very  face 
of  the  beetling  cliffs  a pathway  has  been  cut  out  to  approach 
a table  of  rocks,  upon  which  an  engine-house  has  been 
erected  and  a shaft  sunk,  through  which  the  water  of  the 
mine  is  pumped  to  the  surface  and  discharged  into  the  sea, 
and  by  which  the  miners  descend  to  their  dreary  labours. 
From  this  shaft  levels  or  galleries  are  driven  out  under  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  which  the  mineral  wealth 
there  hidden  is  now  extracted.  The  ore  being  brought  to 
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the  surface,  is  drawn  up  a steep  inclined  plane  to  the 
“ dressing -floors”  which  are  situated  on  the  top  of  these 
precipitous  rocks.  To  those  who  would  desire  to  witness 
the  operations  of  nature  on  the  grandest  scale,  a visit  to 
these  regions  still  “ beyond  railways  ” is  recommended ; and 
here,  too,  they  have  the  wonders  of  human  art  and  man’s 
perseverance  united  with  singularly  fine  effect. 

The  “ dressing-floors”  having  been  mentioned,  a descrip- 
tion of  these  is  necessary 
to  the  correct  understand- 
ing of  what  constitutes  the 
operations  of  mining.  Not- 
withstanding what  has 
been  said  of  the  conditions 
of  a metalliferous  mine,  a 
few  words  need  be  added 
on  the  manner  of  attacking 
the  rock  and  extracting  its 
treasures  previously  to  our 
dealing  with  it  on  the  sur- 
face. In  our  section  of  a 
mine  the  levels  appear  to 
be  what  their  name  indi- 
cates. They  are,  however, 
longitudinal  galleries  ex- 
cavated in  the  plane  of  the 
lode,  subjected  to  many 
great  irregularities  depen- 
dent on  the  nature  of  the 
stratum.  The  conditions 
of  these  excavations  will  be  best  understood  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut,  showing  the  driving  of  a level  upon  the 
lode , the  mode  in  which  the  sides  are  supported,  and  the 
miners  at  their  labour.  The  ore  is  broken  out  by  means  of 
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the  pick,  and  by  the  use  of  wedges.  Gunpowder  is  em- 
ployed where  the  rock  is  hard  and  the  lode  compact  — the 
operation  of  blasting  being  conducted  with  so  much  care  that 
there  are  rarely  any  accidents  arising  from  this  cause.  The 
use  of  the  safety-fuse  adds  much  to  the  security  with  which 
the  operations  of  rending  the  rock  by  gunpowder  are  effected. 
This  fuse  is  an  ingeniously-constructed  hempen  cylinder, 
through  which  extends  a continuous  train  of  coarse  powder, 
which  burns  slowly,  and  allows  the  men  to  retire  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fragments  of  stones  before  the  explosion  of 
the  powder  in  the  hole  in  the  rock  can  take  place. 

On  some  occasions  casualties,  however,  do  arise,  and  one 
deserves  record  as  an  illustration  of  a true  heroism  mani- 
fested by  one  in  the  very  humble  situation  of  a miner.  The 
operation  of  sinking  a vertical  shaft  is  necessarily  of  that 
confined  character  that  more  than  two  men  can  rarely  work 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Two  men  were  thus  employed  in 
a small  new  mine  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  and 
another  at  the  windlass  in  drawing  the  broken  rock  to  the 
surface.  Two  men  should  have  been  at  the  windlass,  but 
from  some  cause  one  was  absent.  The  men  below  had 
bored  their  hole  in  the  rock  and  charged  it  with  gunpowder, 
properly  adjusting  the  safety-fuse.  The  younger  of  the  two 
miners  had  got  into  the  kibble,  or  bucket,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  shaft.  The  elder  one  set 
fire  to  the  safety-fuse,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  the  man 
at  the  surface  to  “ wind  away.”  He  raised,  by  a mighty 
effort,  the  heavy  iron  bucket  and  its  living  load  a few  feet, 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  more.  The  fuse  was 
rapidly  burning  away,  the  two  men  were  suspended  exactly 
over  the  rock  which  was  to  be  rended,  and  the  death  of 
both  appeared  inevitable.  There  was  not  a moment  to  be 
lost.  “ Go,”  said  the  young  and  unmarried  man  to  his 
companion,  “go  to  your  wife  and  children — they  can  ill 
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afford  to  spare  you ;”  and  sprang  from  the  bucket,  which 
being  thus  lightened  was  speedily  drawn  up.  The  gun- 
powder almost  immediately  exploded,  and  the  two  men 
thought  their  “ comrade,”  as  the  miner’s  phrase  is,  was  in 
eternity.  To  their  surprise  and  joy,  however,  they  pre- 
sently heard  his  voice,  and  he  was  shortly  drawn  to  the 
surface  uninjured.  On  leaping  back  into  the  shaft,  he  felt 
certain  — so  he  related  his  sensations — that  he  must  perish. 
He  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  receive  his  soul,  and  seizing  a 
plank,  which  was  used  for  timbering  the  shaft,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  back,  and  placed  the  wood  upon  him.  He 
heard  the  hissing  of  the  fuse,  and  it  appeared  to  him  a long 
time  before  the  explosion  which  was  to  terminate  his 
existence  took  place.  At  length  it  occurred,  and  he  lost 
consciousness  for  a few  seconds  ; but  upon  recovering  he 
was  rejoiced  to  find  himself  unhurt.  The  shattered  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  had  fallen  on  all  sides  of  him,  a few  small 
stones  only  falling  harmlessly  on  the  board  with  which  he 
had  covered  himself.  His  first  impulse  was  to  fall  on  his 
knees,  and  pour  out  his  soul  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  his 
marvellous  delivery  from  death  ; his  second,  to  announce  to 
his  companions  that  he  was  still  alive.  Surely  we  see  here 
a manifestation  of  that  presiding  Power  who  “ cometh 
down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.” 

The  ores  being  brought  to  the  surface  are  submitted  to 
the  operations  of  stamping  or  crushing,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  valuable  from  the  unproductive  portions. 
Where  the  copper  ores  are  sufficiently  rich  they  are  broken 
by  the  hammer  upon  anvils ; this  work  being  chiefly  per- 
formed by  young  women.  Where  the  ore  is  disseminated 
with  quartz  or  other  substances,  so  as  to  render  this  a difficult 
task,  it  is  reduced  by  means  of  crushing  rollers  or  stamps — 
the  latter  being  vertical  wooden  beams  armed  with  masses 
of  cast-iron,  which  are  raised  by  cams  fitted  to  the  pro- 
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longed  axle  of  a wheel  driven  by  steam  or  by  water-power. 
The  powdered  ore  is  passed  through  sieves,  and  subse- 
quently submitted  to  a washing  process,  by  which  all  the 
lighter  matter  is  removed  and  the  heavier  and  richer  portion 
left  behind.  This  is  effected  upon  inclined  tables  of  various 
constructions,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.  The  ore  to  be  washed  is  placed  upon  the  upper  table, 


and  a stream  of  water  is  admitted  through  a small  aperture 
behind  it.  The  powdered  mineral  being  then  disturbed  is 
washed  down  to  the  lower  table,  and  the  deposit  thereon 
is  moved,  by  means  of  a wooden  rake,  to  the  more  elevated 
part  of  the  table,  while  a sheet  of  clean  water  flows  over 
its  surface.  By  this  treatment,  and  successive  washes  with 
a small  lieath-broom,  the  particles  of  ore  are  separated 
from  the  impurities,  which  are  carried  away  by  the  water 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rack,  as  it  is  called,  where  they  escape. 
The  ore  is  then  removed  from  the  table  by  turning  it  over, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated. 

A large  portion  of  the  work  of  dressing  the  ore , — that  is, 
preparing  it  for  sale, — is  performed  by  women  and  girls.  To 
the  stranger  this  is  often  a subject  of  some  surprise ; and 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  effects  of  sedentary 
labour  on  females  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  cities  are  struck 
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with  the  remarkable  contrast  presented  to  them  in  the  “Bal- 
Maidens”  as  they  are  locally  called,  of  the  Cornish  mines. 
The  kind  of  labour  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform 
is  such  as  produces  fine  muscular  development ; and  as  they 
work  principally  in  the  open  air,  the  appearance  of  robust 
health  is  remarkable  in  all — as  is  also  their  cleanliness. 
On  the  Sunday  these  young  females  display  a large  share  of 
womanly  fondness  for  dress ; and  they  may  be  seen  gaily 
apparelled,  a cheerful,  happy  race,  gathering  either  at 
church  or  meeting-house.  One  thing  alone  is  to  be  re- 
gretted— the  demand  for  labour  of  this  kind  induces  parents 
to  take  their  children  from  school  at  too  early  an  age,  and 
the  girls  being  employed  at  the  mines  until  they  are  married, 
know  little  of  domestic  economy — the  husband’s  home  is  less 
comfortable  than  it  should  be,  and  the  children  are  as  im- 
perfectly trained  as  the  parents  themselves  have  been.  The 
attention  of  the  landed  proprietors  is  now  being  drawn  to 
this  evil,  and  we  may  hope  for  some  improvement.  A 
mining  school  of  a superior  class  is  now  established  at 
Truro,  and  the  intention  of  its  projectors  is,  that  a series 
of  primary  schools  shall  be  organised  in  connexion  with  it 
in  all  the  great  mining  centres. 

The  ore  being  drawn  to  the  surface  and  dressed  for  the 
market,  it  may  appear  our  task  is  finished.  But  there  are  a 
few  particulars  connected  with  the  sale  and  reduction  of  the 
copper  ore  which  are  sufficiently  curious  to  claim  a short 
notice. 

All  copper  ores,  except  a few  very  small  parcels  disposed 
of  by  private  contract,  are  sold  at  a public  “ ticketing” 
This  must  be  described.  The  mines  having  ores  for  sale 
notify  this  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Ticketings,  and  this  is  pub- 
lished on  the  ticketing  papers.  The  smelters  then  send 
their  agents  to  the  mines,  and  they  take  a sample  from  each 
pile  of  ore  which  has  been  previously  weighed  and  numbered. 
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An  agent  for  the  mine  takes  a similar  sample.  These  are 
submitted  to  the  assayers  respectively  employed,  and  their 
duty  is  to  determine  with  great  exactness  the  quantity  of 
copper  in  a ton  (of  21  cwt.)  of  the  ore. 

The  day  of  public  sale  arrives ; the  particular  parcel 
offered  for  sale  is  announced  by  the  clerk ; then  the  agents 
of  the  smelting  companies  write  upon  a “ ticket 99  the  prices 
which  they  offer.  These  tickets  are  examined  by  the  clerk, 
and  the  name  of  the  company  offering  the  highest  price  is 
announced,  they  having  thus  become  the  purchasers.  The 
sale  of  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  copper  ore  is  thus 
carried  on  in  silence,  and  the  whole  proceeding  appears  to 
give  mutual  satisfaction. 

No  copper  ores  are  smelted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines ; 
they  are  all  carried  to  Swansea,  since  it  is  found  more 
economical  to  take  the  ore — the  heavier  material — to  the 
coal,  than  to  bring  the  coal  to  it.  The  vessels  also  taking 
the  ore  to  South  Wales  return  laden  with  coals,  which  are 
used  in  the  steam-engines  of  the  mines.  The  processes  in 
the  copper-works  are  simple  — they  consist  of  alternate 
calcinations  and  fusions.  By  the  former  the  volatile  matter 
is  expelled,  and  the  metal  more  readily  fused. 

The  extent  of  the  copper-smelting  operations  of  Swansea 
may  be  understood  by  the  following  estimate  : — Not  less 
than  15,000  persons  derive  their  support  from  these  works ; 
and  they  are  paid  annually  not  less  than  600,000/.  in  wages, 
and  nearly  300,000/.  sterling  are  circulated  annually  in 
Glamorganshire  and  the  adjoining  county,  in  consequence  of 
their  existence,  for  other  expenses.  The  collieries  receive 
not  less  than  200,000/.  per  annum  for  coal ; and  nearly  200 
vessels,  carrying  on  the  average  five  men  each,  are  engaged 
in  the  conveyance  of  ore  from  Cornwall  to  Wales. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  formation  of  those 
mineral  lodes  from  which  so  large  an  amount  of  wealth  is 
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now  produced  annually  by  human  industry,  we  are,  it  must 
be  admitted,  involved  in  much  doubt.  At  one  period  it  was 
a favourite  theory  to  refer  them  to  igneous  action — they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  sublimation.  Careful 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  a mineral  lode  shows,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  possible  this  could  have  been  the  case. 
The  crystalline  character  of  the  ores,  and  the  arrangement 
of  earthy  crystals  amongst  them,  clearly  establish  the  fact, 
that  all  mineral  lodes  have  been  formed  by  slow  deposits 
from  water.  It  may  appear  that  such  immense  masses 
could  not  have  been  produced  unless  the  waters  were  strongly 
impregnated  with  mineral  matter.  If,  however,  we  take 
into  consideration  the  element  of  Time,  it  will  become 
evident  that  strong  solutions  are  not  necessary. 

We  know  that  every  river  flowing  into  the  sea  bears 
away  from  the  land,  in  solution,  all  those  metals  which,  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  have  become  oxidized  or  rusted, 
and  hence  rendered  soluble  through  the  agencies  of  those 
earthy  salts  which  all  waters  contain  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities.  The  extent  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  a 
statement  made  by  a large  manufacturer  of  silver  goods  in 
the  metropolis  : The  water  in  which  the  men  wash  their 
hands  is  thrown  into  a tank,  and  the  deposit  formed  therein 
is  bought  by  the  refiners,  who  pay  the  firm  for  the  silver 
obtained  from  this  source  alone  about  300/.  a-year ; this 
was  formerly  all  wasted.  Our  Thames  is  constantly  carry- 
ing to  the  ocean  amidst  the  refuse  of  this  large  city,  iron, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  tin ; and  these  metals,  by  the  aid 
of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  ocean,  are  all  held  in  solution 
in  its  mighty  waters.  Certain  French  chemists  have,  by 
acting  on  large  quantities  of  sea-water,  determined  the 
presence  of  all  these  metals  in  the  sea. 

From  this  water  these  metallic  salts  will  be  separated 
when  they  meet  with  the  proper  conditions.  Of  these  we  re- 
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main  in  ignorance — we  only  know  that  the  proximity  of  two 
dissimilar  rocks  is  necessary.  Where  the  granite  and  clay- 
slate  rocks  meet,  or  near  their  junctions,  we  find  all  the 
productive  mines  of  copper  and  tin.  At  a distance  from  these 
junctions  attempts  have  been  often  made  to  form  a mine,  but 
in  nearly  every  case  without  success.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  two  rocks,  granite  and  slate, — one  of  which  is  always  two 
degrees  warmer  than  the  other — may  form  a voltaic  pair, 
and  that  hence  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
we  have  been  considering.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  rushing  to  conclusions,  and  referring  to  electricity  every- 
thing which  we  do  not  understand.  The  whole  field  of 
investigation  is  open  to  the  inquirer ; there  is  no  branch 
of  scientific  investigation  so  full  of  novelty  and  general 
interest  but  it  demands  careful  observation ; and  all  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution.  In  the 
existing  rocks  we  discover  those  minerals  which  are  so 
valuable  to  man.  Man  employs  these,  and  they  decay  under 
his  hand.  The  rain-sliower  and  the  dews  remove  them  from 
the  surface  of  the  dry  land ; the  rivers  take  them  into  the 
sea.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in  the  deposits  now 
taking  place  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  mineral  veins  are 
forming  under  the  influence  of  those  laws  which  have  deter- 
mined the  conditions  of  the  mineral  deposits  we  now  explore. 
Long  and  earnest  investigation  is  required  ere  these  laws 
can  be  manifested  to  man  — as  yet  they  are  only  known  to 
the  great  Creator  of  the  universe.  R.  H, 
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HUME’S  “ENGLAND.” 

David  Hume  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  a landed  proprietor  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  an 
Edinburgh  advocate.  But  for  the  patient  research  and  dry 
erudition  of  an  accomplished  lawyer  he  had  no  constitutional 
aptitude,  and  with  all  his  ambition  he  did  not  aspire  to  the 
fame  of  a successful  pleader.  His  turn  was  for  letters  and 
philosophy.  With  no  eye  of  his  own  for  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  he  was  charmed  with  the  exquisite  descriptions  of 
Virgil;  and  with  few  elements  of  the  Sublime  in  his  own 
phlegmatic  composition,  he  could  understand  the  secret  of 
its  production  as  described  by  Longinus.  But  Cicero,  Se- 
neca, and  Plutarch,  were  the  authors  who  opened  up  to  him 
the  path  in  which  he  determined  to  travel.  Their  specula- 
tions on  morals  and  their  beautiful  pictures  of  virtue  intro- 
duced him  to  a microcosm  of  which  he  felt  that  the  wonders 
could  never  be  exhausted,  and  in  which  unlimited  conquests 
seemed  only  to  wait  for  an  adventurer  sufficiently  valiant. 
Human  nature  as  it  is,  and  irrespective  of  all  light  shed  by 
Revelation  on  its  history,  now  became  his  study  ; and,  dis- 
carding his  legal  apparatus,  and  making  a feeble  effort  in 
business  only  to  abandon  it,  he  retired  to  Rheims,  in  France, 
where,  bringing  Scotch  frugality  to  the  aid  of  philosophical 
simplicity,  he  contrived  to  live  on  a very  slender  patrimony, 
and  found  ample  leisure  to  meditate  on  causation,  the  stand- 
ard of  virtue,  and  philosophical  necessity. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  Hume’s  powers  as  a 
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metaphysician.  In  acuteness  and  sagacity  he  has  seldom 
been  equalled  ; in  the  faculty  of  perspicuous  expression  he 
has  never  been  surpassed  ; and  had  he  set  about  his  under- 
taking with  a benevolent  purpose,  or  with  any  serious  feel- 
ing of  responsibility,  few  could  have  done  more  to  instruct 
mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  themselves.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  case  of  this  subtle  inquirer,  a feeble  conscien- 
tiousness was  united  to  a powerful  self-esteem  ; and,  whilst 
utterly  deficient  in  reverence,  and  sentiment,  and  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  soul,  it  may  be  questioned  if  he  himself 
was  a normal  specimen  of  the  human  nature  which  he 
undertook  to  describe.  With  unenviable  levity  he  found  it 
sport  to  scatter  fire-brands  ; and  with  more  than  the  usual 
heartlessness  of  “the  fool,”  it  caused  him  no  compunction 
that  his  amusement  might  destroy  the  happiness  and  the 
hopes  of  thousands  : and,  whilst  “ reposing  upon  his  doubts 
as  peaceably  as  the  most  ardent  enthusiast  upon  his  faith,”  * 
he  could  never  forgive  the  world  for  the  apathy  with  which 
it  received  some  of  his  clever  speculations,  and  the  horror 
with  which  it  rejected  others. 

In  the  year  1752  he  was  appointed  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh.  This  gave  him  the 
command  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  comprising  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  civilians  and  canonists,  and  a large  store 
of  the  materials  required  for  a History  of  Britain  ; and  Hume 
at  once  resolved  to  carry  out  a design  long  cherished,  and 
try  to  earn  as  a historian  the  fame  which  was  so  reluctantly 
accorded  to  the  philosopher. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  standard  History  of  England 
had  been  a translation  from  the  French  Huguenot,  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  a work  whose  stately  folios  may  often  yet  be  seen 
in  the  lower  shelf  of  an  old-fashioned  library.  But  Rapin 
was  a stranger  and  a liberal,  and  as  his  work  contained 
* Milman. 
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many  things  distasteful  to  the  High  Churchman  and  the 
Tory,  in  the  year  1747  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a 
“ History  of  England,  by  Thomas  Carte,  an  Englishman,” 
in  which  the  errors  of  the  Whiggish  Frenchman  were  care- 
fully corrected  by  a Jacobite  clergyman.  This  work  was 
in  progress  when  Hume  was  appointed  to  the  Advocates’ 
Library  ; but  he  was  not  deterred  from  carrying  his  own 
scheme  into  execution.  Doubtless  he  felt  conscious  of 
powers  which  could  outrun  in  public  favour  the  patient  but 
ponderous  Non-juror,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work. 

In  the  year  1753  we  find  him  writing  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Clephane,  “ As  there  is  no  happiness  without  occupation,  I 
have  begun  a work  which  will  employ  me  several  years, 
and  which  yields  me  much  satisfaction.  ’Tis  a History  of 
Britain,  from  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  present  time. 
I have  already  finished  the  reign  of  King  James.  My 
friends  flatter  me  (by  this  I mean  they  don’t  flatter  me)  that 
I have  succeeded.  You  know  that  there  is  no  post  of 
honour  in  the  English  Parnassus  more  vacant  than  that  of 
history.  Style,  judgment,  impartiality,  care  — everything  is 
wanting  to  our  historians  ; and  even  Rapin,  during  this 
latter  period,  is  extremely  deficient.  I make  my  work  very 
concise,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  It  will  please 
neither  the  Duke  of  Bedford  nor  James  Fraser,  but  I hope 
it  will  please  you  and  posterity.” 

Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1754 — exactly  a hundred 
years  ago  — appeared  a quarto  volume,  entitled,  “ The  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  Volume  I.  Containing  the  Reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  By  David  Hume,  Esq.”  This 
was  completed  in  a second  volume,  when  the  author  went 
back  to  the  Tudors  ; and  at  last,  in  this  retrograde  fashion, 
the  year  1762  brought  out  the  History  of  England,  from 
the  Invasion  of  J ulius  Caesar  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.” 
Of  the  first  volume  450  copies  were  sold  in  Edinburgh  in 
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five  weeks  ;*  but  in  London  its  circulation  at  first  was  very 
languid.  And  although  the  author  lived  to  see  its  popu- 
larity established,  it  never  received  applause  sufficient  to 
gratify  his  insatiable  appetite  for  literary  fame. 

To  the  reader  Hume’s  “ England”  is  the  least  laborious 
and  the  most  charming  of  histories.  “It  flows  smoothly 
and  rapidly.  It  seems  to  have  the  ‘ lactea  uhertas  ’ of  Livy, 
with  the  ‘immortalis  velocitas’  of  Sallust.  Nothing  can  be 
more  narrative  ; the  story  is  unbroken,  it  is  clear,  and  all 
succeeding  in  natural  order ; nor  is  any  reflection  omitted 
where  it  should  occur,  or  introduced  where  it  would  encum- 
ber and  interrupt.  . . . With  this  style,  sustained  by  his 
profound  philosophy,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  some  of  his  descriptions  of  personal  characters,  of 
public  feeling,  or  of  manners,  or  of  individual  suffering  ; 
and,  like  all  great  masters  of  composition,  he  produces  his 
effect  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a single  blow.”  I 

For  writing  history  Hume’s  best  qualification  was  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  likely  that  he  himself 
was  attracted  to  the  subject  as  affording  him  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  mankind  ; and,  betwixt  the  shrewd 
intuitions  and  sagacious  reflections  which  sparkle  through 
every  page,  the  reader  feels  as  if  perusing  a philosophical 
treatise  in  the  guise  of  an  amusing  narrative.  Bereft  of 
this,  and  divested  of  its  exquisite  diction,  no  history  could 
be  poorer.  Without  enthusiasm,  without  patriotism,  with- 
out poetry  ; a stranger  to  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  a 
scoffer  alike  at  disinterested  virtue  and  fervid  devotion,  the 
writer  wanted  those  affections  which  usually  enlist  our 
sympathies,  even  as  he  lacked  many  of  those  powers  and 
acquirements  which  in  other  historians  win  our  admiration. 
No  strategist,  he  has  not,  like  Arnold,  shown  us  with  eagle 

* Burton’s  **  Life  of  Hume,”  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

f Brougham’s  “ Men  of  Science  and  Literature,”  vol.  i.  pp.  217-219. 
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glance  the  features  of  a country  and  the  fortunes  of  a cam- 
paign, as  often  involved  in  questions  of  physical  geography  ; 
and  no  warrior,  he  has  not,  like  Scott,  stirred  our  blood 
with  the  trumpet  of  battle,  and  made  us  hurrah  at  the  close 
of  the  combat.  Too  cold  to  bring  the  glow  to  our  cheeks  or 
the  tear  to  our  eyes,  like  the  chivalrous  Lamartine ; and  too 
prosaic  to  anticipate  the  moving  panoramas  of  Macaulay  ; it 
is  in  vain  that  we  search  his  pages  for  the  lofty  but  pensive 
wisdom  of  Raleigh ; or  that,  under  the  ribs  of  the  cozy  time- 
server, we  listen  for  the  pulsations,  proud  and  free,  of  the 
heroic  Thuanus.  But,  nevertheless,  he  has  contrived  to 
render  his  narrative  a sort  of  pleasure- voyage  down  the 
stream  of  time  ; and  as  we  float  on  the  enchanted  current, 
we  never  tire  of  the  companion  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  every  object  that  we  pass,  who  hits  off  every  character 
so  happily,  and  whose  shrewd  remarks  infuse  into  each 
tale  so  much  practical  import  and  lasting  significance. 

His  greatest  faults  may  be  resolved  into  indolence  and 
prejudice.  Lord  Charlemont  met  him  at  Turin  in  1750,  two 
years  before  he  commenced  his  History;  and  in  the  course 
of  a lively  description  tells  us,  “ His  face  was  broad  and 
fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than 
that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless  ; and  the 
corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  com- 
municate the  idea  of  a turtle-eating  alderman  than  of  a 
refined  philosopher.”  And  from  traditional  anecdotes  it 
would  appear  that  his  habits  of  composition  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  so  portly  a student.  When  some  one 
complained  of  his  numerous  inaccuracies  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  author’s  friend  replied,  “ Hoots,  mon!  David  read 
a vast  deal  before  he  set  about  a piece  of  his  book ; but  his 
ordinary  seat  was  the  sofa;  and  as  he  often  wrote  with  his 
legs  up,  it  would  have  been  unco  fashious  to  cross  the  room 
when  ony  little  doubt  occurred.”  The  rapidity  with  -which 
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the  volumes  succeeded  one  another  is  enough  to  show  that 
no  great  previous  research  was  possible ; but  the  labours  of 
subsequent  investigators  have  proved  that,  not  only  was 
David  indolent  in  collecting  materials,  but  that  he  was  not 
particularly  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  If  Carte 
did  not  lie  open  before  him,  his  predecessor’s  pages  were  so 
familiar  to  his  memory  that  long  paragraphs  of  Hume  are 
nothing  else  than  a version,  graceful  and  easy,  of  the  dry 
but  indefatigable  non-juror.*  And  even  where  independent 
research  had  made  him  cognizant  of  important  facts,  he  did 
not  feel  bound  to  state  them  if  they  interfered  with  his  own 
predilections. 

The  objects  of  his  ill-disguised  antipathy  were  religion 
and  popular  institutions.  Within  the  horizon  of  his  own 
bleak  and  unbelieving  spirit,  there  rose  no  object  sublime  or 
supernatural ; and  almost  the  only  thing  which  made  him 
angry  was  an  exhibition  of  faith  or  zeal  in  others.  It  was 
fanaticism,”  (i  superstition,”  “ hypocrisy,”  “ cant,”  and  he 
can  hardly  bring  himself  to  admit  the  existence  of  Christian 
sincerity.  On  the  other  hand,  partly,  perhaps,  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  anti-religious  or  anti -fanatical  spirit  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  partly  in  disgust  at  his  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  he  knew  that  he  himself  was  aught  but  an  idol,  he 
espoused  the  despotic  as  opposed  to  the  popular  interest  in 
his  History.  This  was  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  poli- 
tical doctrines  of  his  philosophical  writings,  in  which  “ the 
good  of  the  people  ” is  made  the  great  end  of  government ; 
but  when  he  found  himself  as  “ Plume  the  infidel”  an  ob- 
ject of  popular  aversion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  vanity 
was  wounded,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  epicurean 
good-humour,  he  felt  an  occasional  touch  of  misanthropy. 
Of  his  bitter  and  contemptuous  feeling  towards  the  multi- 
tude, we  have  abundant  evidence  in  his  now  published  cor- 
* Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  li.  pp.  15,  16. 
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respondence,*  and  he  has  made  no  secret  of  this  bias.  In 
his  “ own  life”  he  tells  us,  “ Though  I had  been  taught  by 
experience  that  the  Whig  party  were  in  possession  of  be- 
stowing all  places,  both  in  the  state  and  in  literature,  I was 
so  little  inclined  to  yield  to  their  senseless  clamour,  that  in 
above  a hundred  alterations,  which  further  study,  reading, 
or  reflection,  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
first  Stuarts,  I have  made  all  of  them  to  the  Tory  side.” 
We  might  have  hailed  it  as  a rare  instance  of  literary  can- 
dour to  find  a historian  confessing  that  he  had  committed 
a hundred  errors  in  a single  volume ; but  when  he  would 
persuade  us  that  they  turned  out  to  be  all  on  one  side,  the 
coincidence  is  so  extraordinary  that  to  credit  it  requires 
“ the  faith  of  miracles,”  and  we  are  driven  to  the  disagree- 
able dilemma  of  doubting  either  Hume  the  philosopher  or 
Hume  the  historian. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  work  is  the  amount  of 
erroneous  impression  it  conveys  without  absolute  prevari- 
cation or  palpable  falsehood.  As  Mr.  Macaulay  has  re- 
marked, “ Hume  is  an  accomplished  advocate.  Without 

* The  following  passage  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  “ moral  philo- 
sophy ” and  good  faith  of  David  Hume.  It  occurs  in  a letter  to  Colonel 
Edmondstone,  and  it  is  intended  to  obviate  the  scruples  of  a freethinker 
who  hesitated  about  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England : — “ It  is 
putting  too  great  a respect  on  the  vulgar,  and  on  their  superstitions,  to 
pique  one’s  self  on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them.  Did  ever  one  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  speak  truth  to  children  or  madmen  ? If  the  thing 
were  worthy  being  treated  gravely,  I should  tell  him  that  the  Pythian 
oracle,  with  the  approbation  of  Xenophon,  advised  every  one  to  worship 
the  gods.  I wish  it  were  still  in  my  power  to  be  a hypocrite  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  common  duties  of  society  usually  require  it ; and  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  only  adds  a little  more  to  an  innocent  dissimulation, 
or  rather  simulation,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the 
world.  Am  I a liar,  because  I order  my  servant  to  say,  I am  not  at 
home,  when  I do  not  desire  to  see  company  ?” — Burton,  vol.  ii.  187. 
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positively  asserting  much  more  than  he  can’  prove,  he 
gives  prominence  to  all  the  circumstances  which  support 
his  case ; he  glides  lightly  over  those  which  are  unfa- 
vourable to  it ; his  own  witnesses  are  applauded  and 
encouraged ; the  statements  which  seem  to  throw  discredit 
on  them  are  controverted ; the  contradictions  into  which 
they  fall  are  explained  away ; a clear  and  connected  ab- 
stract of  their  evidence  is  given ; everything  that  is 
offered  on  the  other  side  is  scrutinised  with  the  utmost 
severity;  every  suspicious  circumstance  is  a ground  for 
comment  and  invective ; what  cannot  be  denied  is  ex- 
tenuated, or  passed  by  without  notice ; concessions  are  even 
sometimes  made,  but  this  insidious  candour  only  increases 
the  effect  of  the  vast  mass  of  sophistry.”  By  dint  of  this 
insidious  adroitness,  whilst  he  has  gone  far  to  leave  the 
British  constitution  without  a charter,  and  the  English 
calendar  without  a saint,  he  has  made  the  task  of  his  re- 
viewers very  difficult,  and  gone  far  to  defy  refutation. 

That  a book  so  charmingly  written  should  be  so  mislead- 
ing and  unfair,  can  never  be  too  much  lamented.  Nor  does 
it  neutralise  the  evil  that  its  misrepresentations  have  been 
so  amply  exposed  by  authors  like  Brodie  and  Hallam. 
Their  works  are  too  learned  or  too  dissertational  for  popular 
perusal ; and  the  first  effectual  antidote  will  be  another 
history,  adding  care  and  conscientiousness  to  the  charms  of 
the  skilful  narrator,  and  in  which  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  finger  of  Providence  any  more  than  the  virtues 
of  patriots  in  the  construction  and  preservation  of  our 
British  constitution.  J.  H. 
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In  our  literary  retrospect  of  previous  months  we  were 
guilty  of  one  omission  in  not  noticing  the  completion  of  Lord 
Mahon’s  “ History  of  England  subsequent  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht/’  a calm,  gentleman-like  and  well-informed  contri- 
bution to  our  country’s  recent  history ; and  another,  in  not 
recording  the  separate  publication  of  Hugh  Miller’s  “ My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters,”  which  first  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  his  own  “ Witness  ” newspaper,  but  which  has 
now  become  a permanent  accession  to  our  stores  of  classic 
English.  We  also  wish  that,  for  the  benefit  of  our  story- 
loving  friends,  we  had  noticed  “ Magdalen  Hepburn,”  with 
its  living  and  breathing  scenes  from  the  days  of  Reformation, 
and  its  unsurpassed  insight  to  the  mystery  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter ; as  well  as  “ Ministering  Children,”  a book  of  exqui- 
site tenderness,  which  we  cordially  commend  to  both  parents 
and  children,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  make  many  hearts 
better. 

“ Punch  ” excepted,  we  fear  that  the  English  public  took 
little  interest  in  Abd-el-Kader.  Yet  the  French  conquest  of 
Algeria  is  an  event  of  some  moment,  and  must  be  studied  by 
those  who  would  understand  the  Europe  that  now  is.  We 
have  therefore  gratefully  received  Pulszky’s  “ Tricolor  on 
the  Atlas,”  in  which,  besides  a masterly  view  of  the  country 
and  its  occupants,  we  have  an  animated  resume  of  its 
strange  and  eventful  history. 

But  the  publication  of  the  month  which  we  have  most 
enjoyed  is  “ The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay.” 
It  is  a bright  and  cheerful  retrospect  of  a life  which  the 
author  admits  he  would  be  quite  content  to  live  again,  and 
which  accomplished  more  good,  and  gained  more  valuable 
friendships,  than  has  almost  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a minister. 
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Pre-eminently  a preacher,  Mr.  Jay’s  experiences  will  be  in- 
valuable to  those  entering  the  sacred  office;  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  to  those  who,  having  been  some  time  in  its  dis- 
charge, are  conscious  of  its  requirements  and  its  difficulties ; 
but  personal  recollections  of  John  Newton  and  Rowland 
Hill,  of  Wilberforee  and  Hannah  More,  and  above  all  of 
himself,  possess  abundant  attraction  for  every  reader.  One 
or  two  of  these  anecdotes,  as  involving  an  approach  to  irreve- 
rence, we  should  rather  have  foregone ; nor  is  it  a sufficient 
reason  for  preserving  the  witticism  that  it  flashed  off-hand 
from  so  great  and  good  a man  as  Robert  Hall.  He  himself 
would  have  preferred  that  it  should  perish.  We  may  add 
that,  like  a light  breeze  on  a sunny  sea,  there  is  over  these 
pages  a perpetual  twinkle  of  sagacious  pleasantry,  making 
us  love  the  old  man  whose  strength  is  so  gentle,  and  whose 
reproofs  are  so  playful.  “ Had  the  ark  been  built  by  a com- 
mittee, it  would  never  have  been  finished.”  “ He  was  too 
orthodox  to  be  evangelical,  i.  e.  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.”  Though  a hit  like  the  following  is  harder  : 
“ Some  of  you,  my  dear  brethren,  are  so  inconsistent  and 
undecided,  that  if  at  this  moment  I saw  the  devil  running 
away  with  you,  I could  not  call  out,  ‘ Stop  thief !’ — he  would 
but  carry  off  his  own  property.” 

It  is  cheering  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  truth  in 
some  of  the  continental  countries.  On  the  1st  of  September 
fifty-five  Roman  Catholics  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery, 
and  professed  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Geneva  ; being  the  third  large  accession  of  converts 
in  that  city  during  the  present  year.  In  Silesia,  during  last 
year,  862  Romanists  were  received  into  the  Lutheran  Church. 
In  Tuscany  the  Bible  is  still  read,  and  God  is  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  by  many  humble  believers,  notwithstand- 
ing “the  fury  of  the  enemy;”  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  happier  kingdom  of  Sardinia  the  government  has  issued 
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orders  relieving  non- Catholic  soldiers  from  attendance  at 
mass  and  other  Romish  observances.  Even  in  Turkey  the 
Gospel  spreads.  Last  year  a bookseller  in  Constantinople 
sold  10,000  Bibles,  in  twelve  different  languages,  besides 
other  religious  books. 

In  order  to  turn  the  Saturday  half-holiday  to  full  ac- 
count, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  places  of  innocent 
amusement  and  instruction  were  made  on  that  day  as  acces- 
sible as  possible.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  set  a good  example.  It  has  ordered  the  Museum 
of  Ornamental  Art  at  Marlborough  House  to  be  opened  for 
the  gratuitous  admission  of  the  public  on  Saturday ; and  we 
hope  the  example  may  soon  be  followed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery. 

So  well  stored  is  this  world  that,  whatever  we  look  for, 
we  shall  find  something  remarkable.  The  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  Vast  changes  must  have  come  over  the  planet  since 
forests  waved  at  Skansden,  and  it  is  a wonderful  Providence 
which  has  thus  stored  up  fuel  in  these  wintry  realms.  Its 
importance  is  great,  as  facilitating  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  whaling  vessels. 

A few  weeks  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
sort  of  experimental  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  near 
Perth,  where  300,000  young  salmon  have  been  raised  from 
the  eggs  of  a few  fishes,  and  are  now  confined  in  a pond,  and 
ready  to  migrate  to  the  river.  This  plan  may  be  adopted 
with  any  kind  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  by  stocking  with 
trout,  perch,  carp,  &c.  our  lakes  and  rivers,  it  would  mate- 
rially increase  in  some  districts  the  food  of  the  population. 

The  British  Association  met  at  Liverpool  on  the  20th 
of  September,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby.  Of  the  very  interesting  proceedings  we  hope  to  fur- 
nish some  account  in  our  next  number. 
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SKETCHES  IN  ORNITHOLOGY. 

No.  II.  ( continued ). 

THE  TROCHILIDJ3,  OR  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  a few  of  the  more 
remarkable  species. 

The  Black-capped  humming-bird  ( Trochilus  polytmus, 
Linn.),  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  family,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Linnean  genus.  It  is  a large 
species,  two  of  the  tail-feathers  being  so  greatly  prolonged 
that  the  total  length  of  the  (male)  bird  is  ten  inches.  Mr. 
Gosse  regards  it  as  the  “gem  of  Jamaican  ornithology,” 
its  slender  form,  velvet  crest,  emerald  bosom,  and  elongated 
caudal  plumes,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  elegant  members 
of  this  truly  brilliant  family.  It  resides  permanently  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons,  and  in  almost 
every  situation.  It  loves  the  margins  of  woods,  where  it 
sucks  the  blossoms  of  trees,  and  sometimes  descends  to  the 
more  lowly  shrubs.  It  is  abundant  on  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Blue-fields  ridge,  fre- 
quenting especially  a narrow  pathway  through  the  thick 
woods,  overrun  with  graceful  ferns,  and  every  varied  tree 
clothed  with  the  fantastic  tracery  of  trailing  parasites.  It 
is  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  that  these 
birds  most  abound.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  yards  a 
hundred  individuals  may  be  seen  to  come  successively  in  a 
forenoon  to  rifle  the  blossoms.  Although  three  or  four  may 
be  perceived  together  hovering  over  the  same  bush,  they 
are  in  no  way  gregarious  in  the  sense  of  friendly  fellowship, 
but  are,  on  the  contrary^  of  a rather  pugnacious  and  irasci- 
ble disposition,  each  being  guided  by  his  own  inclinations, 
2 y 
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and  seeming  to  attend  exclusively  to  his  own  affairs.  The 
presence  of  these  birds,  especially  of  the  males,  is  indicated 
by  a whirring  sound,  produced  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the 
wings,  often  heard  before  they  are  detected  by  the  eye. 
The  male  also  utters  an  almost  incessant  chirp.  While 
feeding,  they  often  probe  the  flowers,  keeping  themselves 
suspended  in  the  air ; or  they  partially  sustain  their  tiny 
forms  by  clinging  to  a pendent  leaf  or  blossom ; or  they 
close  their  wings  and  rest,  each  “ a bright,  particular  star,” 
eclipsed  from  time  to  time  by  verdurous  foliage,  or  the 
envious  glow  of  many-coloured  petals.  Both  the  time  of 
breeding  and  the  structure  of  the  nest  seem  to  vary.  Mr. 
Gosse  informs  us,  that  although  they  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  any  restricted  season,  he  found  the  nests  most 
numerous  in  the  month  of  J une.  Mr.  Hill  regards  the  breed- 
ing season  as  being  at  its  height  in  January.  The  nest  is 
principally  composed  of  silk-cotton,  very  closely  pressed, 
mingled  with  the  still  more  glossy  produce  of  an  Asclepias , 
particularly  around  the  edge.  Externally,  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  covered  over  with  spider’s  web,  crossed  and  recrossed 
in  all  directions,  and  made  to  adhere  by  a viscous  matter, 
some  say  the  bird’s  saliva,  although  Mr.  Waterton  derides 
that  notion.  Small  portions  of  pale  green  lichen,  and  deli- 
cate fragments  of  laminated  bark,  are  here  and  there  at- 
tached by  means  of  webs  passed  over  them,  the  whole 
forming  a compact  cup  one  inch  and  three-quarters  deep 
outside,  and  one  inch  deep  within : the  total  diameter 
at  the  top  is  one  inch  and  a half.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
lengthened  oval  form,  of  a pure  white  colour,  save  that, 
when  fresh,  the  contents  produce  a reddish  tinge,  from  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  the  shell.  They  are  seven-twelfths  of 
an  inch  long,  by  four-twelfths  broad.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  rocky  situations  the  nest  is  composed  of  moss  alone. 
Some  are  seen  to  consist  of  nothing  but  pure  silk-cotton, 
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profusely  bound  by  the  finest  webs,  while  others  are  studded 
all  over  with  lichens, — producing,  as  Mr.  Gosse  observes, 
“a  peculiar  rustic  prettiness,” 

This  species  not  only  probes  for  insects  in  the  deep 
flower-cups,  but  also  hawks  for  them  in  the  air,  its  capture 
of  minute  flies  being  detected  by  the  repeated  snapping  of 
its  slender  bill.  While  Mr.  Gosse  was  engaged  on  one 
occasion  in  a calabash-tree,  he  was  charmed  by  the  near 
presence  of  this  species,  which  darted  towards  him,  its  long- 
extended  tail-feathers  fluttering  behind  like  streamers,  and 
began  to  suck  the  blossoms  of  the  tree.  u Quite  regardless 
of  my  presence,  consciously  secure  in  its  power  of  wing,  the 
lovely  little  gem  hovered  around  the  trunk,  and  threaded 
the  branches,  now  probing  here,  now  there,  its  cloudy 
wings  on  each  side  vibrating  with  a noise  like  that  of  a 
spinning-wheel,  and  its  emerald  breast  for  a moment  flashing 
brilliantly  in  the  sun’s  ray ; then  apparently  black,  all  the 
light  being  absorbed ; then,  as  it  slightly  turned,  becoming 
a dark  olive ; then  in  an  instant  blazing  forth  again  with 
emerald  effulgence.  Several  times  it  came  close  to  me,  as  I 
sat  motionless  with  delight,  and  holding  my  breath  for  fear 
of  alarming  it  and  driving  it  away : it  seemed  almost  worth 
a voyage  across  the  sea  to  behold  so  radiant  a creature  in 
all  the  wildness  of  its  native  freedom.”* 

Our  author  made  many  attempts  to  bring  this  beautiful 
bird  alive  to  England,  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 
He  had,  however,  no  difficulty  as  to  their  mere  capture,  in 
consequence  of  their  curiosity  being  so  much  stronger  than 
their  fear.  A butterfly-net — that  is,  a hoop  or  ring,  with 
a gauze  bag,  and  a long  handle— was  successfully  used. 
When  struck  at  and  missed,  they  would  return  immediately, 
and,  suspending  themselves  in  the  air,  would  hover  over  the 


* “ A Naturalist’s  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,”  p.  48, 
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mouth  of  the  net,  stretching  out  their  little  necks,  and 
peeping  into  it,  in  quite  a familiar  way.  Yet,  in  many 
cases,  no  sooner  were  they  deprived  of  liberty  than  they 
sickened  and  died.  Their  captor  could  not  account  for  this 
sudden  dissolution,  as  they  did  not  beat  themselves  against 
the  sides  of  the  cage,  nor  exercise  any  other  violent  or 
inconsiderate  action.  From  the  wild  looks  of  several  which 
sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  looking  upwards,  he  suspected 
that  dismay  at  the  novelty  of  their  position  had  no  small 
influence.  With  some,  however,  he  succeeded,  and  these 
became  lively  and  familiar,  and  would  perch  for  a time  upon 
his  finger,  buzz  around  his  face,  or  thrust  their  tubular  bills 
into  his  mouth.  They  sucked  the  natural  nectar  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Asclepias,  and  were  soon  taught  to  pump 
syrup  from  a quill.  They  sipped  so  frequently,  that  it  was 
found  that  five  humming-birds  consumed  a wine-glass  full 
in  a day.  None  of  them,  however,  survived  for  any  great 
length  of  time ; and  Mr.  Gosse  conjectures  that  these  tip- 
pling habits  do  not  alone  suffice  for  their  sustentation,  but 
that  a frequent  supply  of  insect  food  is  also  indispensable. 
Such  as  he  dissected  were  extremely  meagre,  with  the 
stomach,  which  is  usually  as  large  as  a pea,  collapsed  to  a 
minute  membrane.  He  recommends  that  a supply  of  decay- 
ing fruit,  such  as  oranges  or  pines,  should  be  strewed  over 
the  bottom  of  a capacious  cage,  so  as  to  attract  numbers  of 
minute  flies,  to  serve  as  food  in  addition  to  the  prepared 
syrup.  With  a view  to  transportation  into  Europe,  the 
birds  should  be  caged  early  in  May,  and  shipped  by  a 
steamer,  which  calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Azores,  might  obtain  large  bunches  of  fresh  flowers  and 
herbage.  “ Thus  I still  think  these  lovely  birds  might  be 
introduced  into  our  conservatories  and  stoves,  where  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  preserving  them.”* 

* “ Birds  of  Jamaica/'  p.  127. 
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Another  large,  extremely  sumptuous,  and  well-known 
species,  is  the  crimson-topaz  humming-bird,  Topaza  pella , 
characterised  by  its  golden  gorget  surrounded  by  the 
deepest  velvet  black.  Its  countries  are  Cayenne,  Trinidad, 
Surinam,  and  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Amazon.  It  is  of  this 
species  that  Mr.  Waterton  observes,  “It  never  shows  its 
beauty  to  the  sun,  and  were  it  not  for  his  lovely,  shining 
colours,  you  might  almost  be  tempted  to  class  him  with  the 
goat-suckers,  on  account  of  his  habits.”  This  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  all  the  humming-birds,  and  the  richness  of  its 
changing  lustre  is  indescribable.  Why  such  rare  beauty 
should  keep  itself  almost  for  ever  screened  within  the  shadow 
of  umbrageous  woods  no  man  can  tell.  It  is  never  found  on 
the  sea-coast, — nor  by  the  great  river  mouths,  if  the  water 
is  salt,- — nor  in  the  central  forests,  unless  there  be  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  sweet  water.  It  keeps  close  by  the  side  of 
wooded  rivers,  or  in  dark  and  lonely  creeks,  leaving  its 
retreats  before  sunrise  to  prey  on  insects  near  the  water, 
and  returning  to  its  leafy  shelter  as  soon  as  the  “ great 
Apollo”  has  produced  his  customary  glare  of  light.  It 
reposes,  or,  at  least,  is  sedentary,  all  day  long,  reappearing 
briefly  soon  after  sunset.  The  nest  is  built  on  a twig  over- 
hanging the  water,  and  has  the  aspect  of  “ tanned  cow- 
leather.”  It  is  deeply  cup-shaped,  the  walls  extremely 
thin, — the  whole  structure  consisting,  apparently,  of  a spe- 
cies of  fungus,  greatly  resembling  German  tinder,  united  by 
some  cobweb -like  material. 

This  species  was  regarded  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Loddiges  of  Hackney  as  the  finest  of  all  the  Trochilidm. 
Mr.  Gould  has  since  figured  and  described  a nearly  allied 
and  still  more  lovely  species,  under  the  name  of  Fiery  topaz, 
Topaza  pyra . It  was  brought  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  a tributary  of  the  Upper  Amazon. 

The  Hill-star  humming-birds  pertain  to  the  genus  Oreo - 
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trochilus , and  several  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  under  portions  of  their  plumage, 
their  deep  blue  heads,  and  the  frequent  gorget  of  golden 
green.  They  are  native  to  South  America,  and  occur  there 
upon  the  great  mountains  at  an  extraordinary  elevation. 
For  example,  the  Chimborazian  Hill-star  is  found  at  a 
height  of  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet,  or  just  upon  the 
verge  of  perpetual  snow.  In  these  desolate  and  sterile 
regions,  “ frail  creature  though  it  be,”  it  no  doubt  finds  a 
happy  and  congenial  home,  as  it  is  never  known  to  descend 
into  the  warmer  vales  below.  In  those  wild  uplands  of  storm 
and  earthquake  it  has  dwelt  for  ages  all  unknown,  and  no 
one  would  have  looked  for  a humming-bird  in  such  a cold, 
inhospitable  clime.  We  owe  its  discovery  to  M.  De  Lattre, 
who  obtained  a single  example  of  the  male  while  he  was 
crossing  one  of  the  ridges  of  Chimborazo,  to  the  volcanic 
regions  of  which,  so  far  as  yet  known,  it  is  exclusively  con- 
fined. There,  at  an  altitude  where  vegetation  almost  ceases, 
and  close  upon  the  lifeless  region  of  eternal  snows,  it  battles 
bravely  with  all  inclemencies,  its  actual  range  appearing  to 
be  in  a great  measure  governed  by  that  of  an  alpine  plant, 
Chuquirago  insignis , the  prevailing  presence  of  which 
secures  it  a supply  of  insect  life,  and  probably  also  of 
nectarous  juices.  Its  habits  are  solitary,  and  its  disposition 
so  pugnacious,  that  instead  of  rejoicing  in  companionship  it 
immediately  offers  battle  to  all  intruders.  The  male  sits 
openly  upon  the  summit  of  an  elevated  twig, — the  female, 
whose  adornment  is  much  more  sombre,  invariably  perches 
near  the  ground,  and  from  these  two  causes  is,  as  naturalists 
gay,  ■-  difficult  of  detection,”  as  if  modesty  of  attire  and 
maternal  prudence  were  a crime. 

Another  charming  species  is  the  Pichinchian  Hill-star, 
so  called  from  its  inhabiting  the  rocky  summits  of  Pichin- 
cha,  where  it  is  confined  to  a zone  commencing  imme- 
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diately  beneath  the  snow-line,  and  extending  a short  distance 
downwards.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  warmer  gorges  where 
the  soil  is  free  from  snow,  and,  like  the  preceding  species, 
finds  its  food  among  the  flowers  of  Chuquirago  insignis , a 
plant  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  volcanic  regions  which 
encompass  the  extinct  craters  of  Ecuador.  The  local  distri- 
bution, or  rather  restriction,  of  some  of  these  creatures,  is 
curious.  Thus,  although  the  volcano  of  Pichincha  is  not, 
as  a bird  would  fly,  more  than  thirty  leagues  from  that  of 
Chimborazo,  the  species  inhabiting  one  of  these  mountains 
respectively  is  not  found  upon  the  other.  The  species  called 
Adela’s  Hill-star,  discovered  by  M.  D’Orbigny  amid  the  arid 
mountains  of  Bolivia,  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  rich  chest- 
nut-colour of  the  flanks,  and  a band  of  black  down  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  of  the  body. 

The  racket-tailed  species  form  a splendid  little  group. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  broad  expansion  by  which 
the  long  slender  lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  are  terminated. 
The  males  are  very  richly  attired,  and  their  legs  are  clothed 
with  singular  boot-like  appendages,  each  composed  of  a 
rounded  tuft  of  downy  plumes.  The  white-booted  racket- 
tail  ( Spathura  Underwoodii)  is  pretty  widely  distributed 
over  the  Columbian  Andes,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  a region  rising  from  5000  to 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  hovering  before 
a flower  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  extremely  rapid,  and  pro- 
duces a loud  humming  sound,  the  large  spatules  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  showing  very  conspicuously  from  being  kept  in 
continual  motion  by  the  movements  of  the  bird,  and  the 
alternate  closing  and  expansion  of  the  tail.  During  onward 
flight  it  passes  through  the  air  with  an  almost  arrow-like 
swiftness. 

The  helmet-crested  humming-birds,  though  less  lus- 
trously metallic  than  their  congeners,  are  ornamented  by  a 
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slender  lofty  crest,  and  the  gorget  descends  upon  the  breast 
in  the  form  of  a pointed  beard.  There  are  several  species, 
of  which  we  shall  mention  only  Linden’s  helmet-crest, 
Oxypogon  Lindeni , discovered  in  the  province  of  Merida  by 
M.  J.  Linden  of  Louxembourg.  It  is  called  the  Black  War- 
rior by  the  dealers  in  skins.  M.  Linden  informed  Mr. 
Gould  that  he  met  with  it  while  ascending  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida,  where  it  inhabits  the  regions  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  elevated  from  12,000  to  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Latitudinally  it  seems  confined  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  degree  north.  It  perches  occasionally 
upon  the  thinly-scattered  shrubs,  such  as  Hypericum , 
Myrtus , Daphne , arborescent  Espeletias , &c.  but  more  fre- 
quently upon  the  projecting  ledges  of  rocks  adjoining  the 
perpetual  snow.  Its  flight  is  swift,  but  short,  and  it  usu- 
ally launches  itself  obliquely  downwards,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a plainting,  whistling  sound.  It  is  of  a less  joy- 
ous spirit  than  its  congeners,  and  indulges  not  in  their  per- 
petual activity. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  least  of  all  humming- 
birds is  the  Mellisuga  minima , represented  in  our  present 
number.  Mr.  Gosse,  believing  it  to  be  distinct  from  the 
very  small  species  described  by  the  earlier  naturalists, 
bestows  upon  it  the  specific  name  of  humilis , from  its  habit 
of  buzzing  over  the  low  herbaceous  plants  of  the  pastures, 
especially  the  West  Indian  vervain,  a common  weed  which 
everywhere  shoots  up  its  slender  columns  set  around  with 
blue  coloured  flowers.  These  it  probes  a few  inches  from 
the  ground,  visiting  the  spikes  in  succession,  and  flitting 
from  one  to  another  exactly  after  the  manner  of  our  honey- 
bee. When  only  one  is  present  he  proceeds  with  delibera- 
tion, and  now  and  then  quietly  rests  himself  upon  a twig. 
But  when  two  encounter,  one  generally  flies  off  a few  yards, 
where  he  suspends  himself  by  hovering,  while  the  other 
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shoots  after  him,  and  then,  without  touching  each  other, 
both  mount  upwards  with  a rushing  sound,  perhaps  five 
hundred  feet  into  the  air.  They  then  separate,  and  each 
will  shoot  diagonally  downwards,  like  a ball  from  a rifle, 
and  wheeling  round  upon  its  blossoms,  suck  away  as  if  no 
angry  mood  had  marred  its  tranquillity.  Frequently  one 
alone  will  mount  up  in  this  manner,  or  dart  diagonally  away, 
looking  exactly  like  an  humble-bee.  “ Indeed,”  says  Mr. 
Gosse,  “the  figure  of  the  smaller  humming-birds  on  the 
wing,  their  rapidity,  their  arrowy  course,  and  their  whole 
manner  of  flight,  are  entirely  those  of  an  insect ; and  one 
who  has  watched  the  flight  of  a large  beetle  or  bee,  will 
have  a very  good  idea  of  the  form  of  one  of  these  tropic 
gems  painted  against  the  sky.”  We  are  further  informed 
that  this  small  species  is  the  only  humming-bird  that  has  a 
real  song,  the  others  having  only  a “ pertinacious  chirping.” 
Soon  after  sunrise  in  the  months  of  spring,  perched  on  the 
topmost  twig  of  some  mango  or  orange-tree,  it  warbles  for 
several  minutes  a continuous  melody,  low  and  sweet.  Mr. 
Gosse  several  times  inclosed  a nest  of  eggs  of  this  species, 
with  the  dam,  taken  in  the  act  of  sitting,  but  in  no  case  did 
she  survive  twenty-four  hours’  confinement,  or  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  her  nest. 

Two  tamarind- trees,  near  the  observer’s  house,  were  in 
full  blossom,  and  around  them  the  vervain  humming-bird 
was  swarming.  They  flocked  together  like  bees,  while  the 
air  resounded  like  the  immediate  precincts  of  a hive.  He 
caught  several  of  them  with  the  net,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  them,  from  their  indomitable  timidity.  When  turned 
into  a room,  they  shot  away  into  the  loftiest  angle  of  the 
ceiling,  there  hovering  motionless,  or  sometimes  slowly  turn- 
ing as  if  on  a pivot,  “their  wings  all  the  time  vibrating 
with  such  extraordinary  velocity  as  to  be  visible  only  as  a 
semicircular  film  on  each  side.” 
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A singular  species  is  the  Sword-bill  humming-bird 
( Docimastes  ensiferus ),  so  named  on  account  of  its  extraor- 
dinary recurved  beak,  which  sometimes  measures  above  four 
inches  long.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  transmitted  to 
Europe  have  been  obtained  in  the  magnificent  region  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Caraccas,  and 
Sir  William  Jardine  has  received  it  from  Quito,  from  a 
locality  11,000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  According  to 
Mr.  Hartweg  it  procures  its  insect  food  from  the  deep 
corollas  of  Brugmansice , for  the  successful  exploration  of 
which  its  lengthened  mandibles  are  most  admirably  adopted. 
This  fact  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine, who  in  a package  from  Pichincha,  containing  specimens 
of  the  bird  itself,  has  had  transmitted  to  him  an  example  of 
the  plant  into  which  it  probes,  and  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
Brugmansia. 

M.  Temminck,  who  since  the  decease  of  Latham  may 
be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  ornithologists,  has  had  his 
name  deservedly  bestowed  upon  a large  and  highly  adorned 
species,  remarkable  for  the  deep  cerulean  hue  of  its  wings, 
which  in  the  generality  of  humming-birds  are  blackish.  It 
is  called  the  sapphire-wing,  Pterophanes  Temminckii , and 
inhabits  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Columbia. 

The  genus  Eutoxeres  contains  as  yet  only  two  species 
called  the  sickle-billed  humming-birds,  by  reason  of  the 
singular  downward  curvature  of  the  mandibles.  Mr.  Gould 
is  of  opinion  that  this  very  peculiar  formation  is  expressly 
adapted  for  the  bird  obtaining  its  food  from  the  deep  and 
singularly-shaped  flowers  of  the  Orchidacea , so  abundant  in 
Central  America,  and  for  the  exploration  of  which  a bill  of 
any  other  form  would  be  useless.  The  habits  are  not  yet 
known  from  actual  observation.  J.  W. 
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In  the  British  Museum,  not  long  ago,  we  were  much  in- 
terested with  a thin  quarto  volume  in  manuscript,  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  How  far  some  of  the  pieces  are  origi- 
nal it  is  hard  to  say.  A good  many  of  them  are  not,  having 
been  published  before  ; one  or  two  of  them  in  the  previous 
century,  by  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  No  names  are 
attached,  and  it  is  only  by  a little  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  that  period  that  the  pieces  can  be  traced  to 
any  authorship  beyond  that  of  the  writer  of  the  volume, 
whoever  he  might  be. 

The  compiler  was  evidently  a Romanist, — a warm  sym- 
pathiser with  the  Jesuit  plotters  of  the  period,  a hater  of 
Protestant  rule,  and  a sworn  foe  to  all  “ Calvin’s  cursed 
crew.”  He  glories  in  the  “martyrdoms”  of  that  age,  when 
“ seminary  priests,”  fresh  from  foreign  colleges  or  from 
Rome  itself,  hatched  perpetual  plots  against  government, 
and,  on  being  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  insisted  on 
being  canonised  as  martyrs.*  But,  with  all  this,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a man  of  some  taste  and  feeling.  Several  of  the 
pieces  are  beautiful,  and  the  selection  is,  on  the  whole,  really 
a good  one.  Some  specimens  will,  we  doubt  not,  as  much 
interest  our  readers  as  the  whole  volume  interested  our- 

* Yet  some  of  these  men  were  “ more  sinned  against  than  sinning.” 
The  Pope  had  placed  them  in  a position  in  which  allegiance  to  English  rule 
became  impossible.  They  were  compelled  to  be  rebels.  They  petitioned 
the  Pope  to  relax  a little,  and  not  thus  to  drive  them  to  the  gallows.  The 
petition  is  really  a touching  one, — the  poor  men  begging  most  piteously 
for  their  lives,  entreating  his  holiness  to  permit  them  to  be  loyal  to  their 
sovereign.  But  there  was  no  pity  for  them.  Their  petition  was  refused. 
Rome  needed  martyrs,  in  order  to  raise  the  cry  of  persecution,  and  it  did 
not  matter  by  what  means  she  obtained  them. 
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selves,  as  we  went  slowly  through  its  yellow  and  sometimes 
blotted  pages.  It  is  from  this  volume  that  the  hymns  on  the 
“ New  Jerusalem”  were  taken,  of  which  we  gave  some  account 
in  a former  paper.  The  first  hymn  or  poem  in  the  volume 
is,  like  most  of  the  rest,  without  a title,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  old  song  common  in  that  day.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
called  “ A Song  of  the  Church,”  and  runs  thus, — 

“ A jollie  Shepherd  that  sate  on  Sion  hill, 

That  with  his  rod  and  shepherd’s  crooke  his  sheepe  directeth  still ; 
His  Church  it  is  the  fold  ; in  tender  grass  they  feede, 

And  to  the  fountains  faire  they  goe,  which  is  his  word  indeed. 

The  way  into  the  holie  Church,  if  any  list  to  know, 

By  Shepherd’s  tabernacles  past  they  must  on  footsteps  goe ; 

Where  shepherds  old  were  wont  to  walk  light  reverently, 

And  there  this  Shepherd’s  spouse  so  sweet  at  noonday  sure  doth  lie.” 

Then  follows  a statement  of  the  way  in  which  this 
Church  was  built  up, — a description  of  Christ’s  sufferings 
and  death.  Then  speaking  of  the  proofs  of  Christ’s  love  to 
His  Church,  the  writer  rises  on  a somewhat  stronger  and 
bolder  wing, — 

u To  witness  call  these  raging  words  that  the  two  theeves  did  use, 

To  witness  call  the  blasphemies  then  spoken  by  the  Jews ; 

To  witness  call  his  bloodie  wounds  in  hands,  in  feet,  and  heart, 

To  witness  call  his  mother  dear  that  thereof  had  her  part. 

To  witness  call  the  bloodie  spear  which  at  his  syde  did  run, 

To  witness  call  both  heaven  and  earth,  before  whom  it  was  done  ; 

To  witness  call  both  sun  and  moon  which  then  eclipsed  went, 

To  witness  call  the  temple  vail  that  all  in  sunder  rent. 

To  witness  call  the  darkness  great  that  covered  earth  and  skies, 

To  witness  call  the  dead  men’s  bones  that  from  the  graves  did  rise ; 
To  witness  call  his  bitter  drink  and  joyful  words  he  said, 

To  witness  call  his  charity  when  for  his  foes  he  prayed. 

To  witness  call  his  coat  unseamed,  for  which  the  lots  were  cast, 

To  witness  call  his  death  and  pain,  which  every  limb  did  taste ; 

To  witness  call  his  going  down  to  hell  through  his  great  might, 

To  witness  call  his  ascending  up  to  heaven  in  glory  bright ! ” 
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At  page  4 there  is  a pretty  long  poem,  which  begins 
rather  sweetly  but  ends  with  bitterness,  not  unmingled  with 
cursing  : — 

“ Calvarie’s  Mount  is  my  delight,  the  place  I love  soe  well; 

Calvarie’s  Mount ! O that  I might  deserve  in  thee  to  dwell ! 

O that  I might  for  pilgrimme  goe  that  sacrede  mounte  to  see  ! 

O that  I might  some  service  do  where  Christ  died  once  for  me  ! 

0 that  I had  some  hole  to  hyde  my  head  on  thee,  to  stay 

To  view  the  place  where  Jesus  died,  to  wash  my  sinnes  away ; 

Like  words  then  would  I utter  there,  that  Peter  sometime  did, 

1 Lord,  well  it  is  that  I am  here,  let  me  still  heere  abide/ 

Let  me  still  heere  abyde  and  be,  and  never  to  remove— 

Heere  is  a place  to  harbour  me,  to  ponder  on  Thy  love ; 

To  ponder,  Lord,  upon  thy  paines,  that  thou  for  me  hast  felt ; 

To  wonder  at  Thy  fervent  love,  wherewith  Thy  heart  did  melt ! 

:js  sfc  sfc  si?  sji 

Calvarie  Mount,  thus  would  I muse,  if  I might  come  to  thee, 

All  earthlie  things  I would  refuse  might  there  my  dwellinge  be ; 
Might  there  my  dwellinge  be,  no  force,  no  feare  should  me  remove, 
To  meditate  with  great  remorse  upon  my  Saviour’s  love ! 

No  Herod  nor  Herodian  should  cause  me  thence  to  fly, 

No  Pilate,  Jew,  nor  soldier,  should  move  me  till  I dye ; 

Nor  all  the  help  that  they  would  have  from  Calvin's  cursed  crew ; 
There  would  I make  my  tombe  and  grave,  and  never  wish  for  new, 

* * # % * * 

Let  me  from  prison  pass  away,  on  hurdle  hard  to  lye, 

To  Tyburn  drawn  without  delay,  in  torments  there  to  dye.” 

Then,  after  a very  exaggerated  description  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Romanist  traitors,  it  concludes  in  this  better 
strain, — 

“ Sweete  Jesu,  if  it  be  thy  will,  unto  my  plainte  attend  : 

Grant  grace  I may  continue  still  thy  servant  to  the  end; 

Grant  blessed  Lorde,  grant  Saviour  sweete,  grant  Jesu,  king  of  bliss, 
That  in  thy  love  I live  and  dye, — sweete  Jesu,  grant  me  this.” 

These  lines  are  pleasant  from  the  devotional  spirit  which 
they  exhibit;  but  they  strike  us  also  on  account  of  their 
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intense  acrimony.  Nor  can  we  but  notice  the  hatred  to 
Calvinistic  Protestantism . Evidently  assuming  that  such 
was  the  Protestantism  of  England  in  that  day,  they  afford 
one  out  of  the  many  proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  far 
greater  hatred  and  fear  which  Rome  has  always  entertained 
towards  Calvinistic  than  towards  Lutheran  Protestantism. 

At  page  14  there  is  a poem  of  twenty-seven  stanzas 
“ against  niggardie  and  riches/’  which  contains  some  good 
sharp  strokes,  though  by  an  ancient,  and  in  some  respects  a 
rusty  sword.  It  runs  thus,— 

“ Noe  wight  in  this  world  that  welthe  can  attaine, 

Unless  he  believe  that  all  is  but  vaine ; 

And  as  it  doth  come,  even  so  let  it  go, 

As  tides  with  their  times,  to  ebbe  and  to  flowe. 

'Phis  mucke  on  the  moulde  that  men  soe  desyre, 

Doth  worke  them  much  woe  and  move  them  to  ire  ; 

With  greefe  it  is  gott,  with  care  it  is  kept, 

With  sorrow  soon  lost  that  long  hath  been  rept  (?). 

And  woe  worth  the  manne  that  first  dolve  the  mould, 

To  fynd  out  the  myne  of  silver  and  gould. 

For  when  it  lay  hid,  and  to  us  unknowne, 

Of  strife  and  debate  the  seede  was  not  sowne.” 

At  page  29  there  is  rather  a curious  song,  of  which  we 
don’t  remember  to  have  read  any  trace  elsewhere.  The 
name  of  Thomas  Hill  is  appended  to  it.  It  is  called  “ A 
Doleful  Daunce  and  Songe  of  Deathe,  entituled,  The  Shak- 
ing of  the  Sheetes.”  It  begins  thus 

“ Can  you  dance  the  shaking  of  the  sheetes, 

A dance  that  everie  one  must  doe  ? 

Can  you  trim  it  up  with  daintie  sweetes, 

And  everie  thing  that  Tongs  thereto  ? 

Make  readie  then  your  windinge-sheete, 

And  see  you  canne  bestirre  your  feete, 

For  Death  is  the  manne  that  all  must  meete.” 

But  let  us  look  at  those  poems  in  the  volume  which  are 
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more  directly  devotional.  Some  of  these  are  good,  one  or 
two  of  them  really  beautiful. 

At  page  13  there  is  a pleasant  hymn,  consisting  of  four- 
teen double  stanzas,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a few  verses  : 

11  Jesu,  my  loving  spouse, 

Eternal  veritie, 

Perfect  guide  of  my  soule, 

Way  to  eternitie. 

Strengthen  me  with  thy  grace ; 

From  thee  I'll  never  flee, 

* Let  them  all  say  what  they  will, 

Jesu,  come  thou  to  me  ! 

Some  wearie  out  themselves 
In  waies  of  vanitie, 

Some  follow  painted  flies, 

In  feeldes  of  miserie. 

Some  in  the  workes  of  men 
Place  their  felicitie. 

Such  trifles  I contemne, 

Jesu,  for  love  of  thee  ! 

What  can  this  wretched  world, 

Replete  with  miserie, 

Yield  to  delight  my  soule, 

Made  for  eternitie  ? 

All  is  vaine,  all  is  fraile, 

All  that  compared  to  thee, 

All  earthlie  things  doe  faile  ; — 

Jesu,  come  thou  to  me  !” 

The  whole  of  the  above  hymn  is  modelled  after 
Augustine,  several  of  the  lines  being  translations  from 
some  of  his  ejaculations.  Some  stanzas  of  it  are  like  Ber- 
nard, and  the  writer  seems  to  have  had  before  him  that 
father’s  hymn,  “Jesu  dulcis  Memoria,”  better  known  by 
one  of  its  middle  stanzas,  “ O Jesu,  mi  dulcissime  — a hymn 
which  we  could  more  cordially  admire  could  we  forget  that 
it  is  followed  by  one  in  praise  of  Mary,  from  which  we 
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gather  that  the  saint’s  passion  for  the  Virgin  was  quite  as 
absorbing  as  his  love  of  Christ. 

There  is  only  one  more  that  we  shall  notice.  Its  only 
title  is  contained  in  these  two  lines,  taken  from  some  old 
ballad  : — * 

11  I love  him,  I love  him,  the  truth  for  to  say; 

I purpose  to  love  him  whoever  says  nay.” 

The  writer  does  not  leave  us  long  in  doubt  as  to  who  is 
the  object  of  his  love  : — 

u Who  is  my  love,  I shall  you  tell, 

Even  he  that  made  both  heaven  and  hell, 

And  died  for  me  on  Good-Friday  ; — 

I purpose  to  love  him  whoever  says  nay. 

My  love  hath  made  this  world  of  nought, 

All  thinges  therein  by  him  was  wrought, 

The  sunne  and  moone  ; — the  sooth  to  say, 

I purpose  to  love  him  whoever  says  nay.” 

From  these  brief  and  somewhat  abrupt  extracts,  the 
reader  will  learn  the  character  and  tone  of  this  ancient 
scrap-book.  Its  value  is  not,  perhaps,  very  great.  But  it  is 
at  least  curious,  as  containing  fragments  of  the  floating 
hymns  of  the  age,  many  of  which  have  passed  quite  away 
even  from  tradition.  The  loss  to  devotional  literature  of 
some  of  these  old  pieces  may  be  considerable  ; but  it  is  likely 
that  most  of  them  have  been  replaced.  Things  that  are 
really  great  and  true  have  a wonderful  power  of  self-pre- 
servation. Genuine  excellence  is  quite  “ specific”  as  an 
antiseptic.  Greatness  does  not  easily  die ; nay  never  dies, 
until  at  least  it  has  propagated  itself  and  become  the  parent 
of  something  higher  than  itself.  And  this  is  as  true  of  a 
hymn,  or  of  the  weighty  saying  uttered  • by  some  wise 
“ unknown,”  as  it  is  of  the  philosophic  treatise,  or  the  noble 
epic  that  has  won  the  worship  of  unquestioning  ages. 

H.  B. 
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When  an  iron  tool  becomes  blunt,  an  instrument  of  the 
same  material  is  sometimes  employed  to  restore  its  edge. 
In  such  a case,  literally  “ iron  sharpeneth  iron.”  This  pro- 
cess is  compared  to  the  quickening  influence  which  a man’s 
countenance  may  exert  on  the  flagging  spirit  of  his  friend.* 

A man’s  mind  is  apt  to  become  dull  in  the  edge,  as  well 
as  the  tool  which  he  handles.  The  moral  bluntness  is  as 
common  as  the  natural,  and  springs  from  a similar  cause. 
Much  application,  especially  on  hard  and  unyielding  sub- 
jects, unfits  the  mind  for  continued  exertion  ; and  if  a man 
is  so  situated  that  he  dare  not  desist,  he  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a workman,  compelled  to  work  on  with  a blunted 
instrument.  The  effort  is  painful,  and  the  progress  slow. 

For  a wearied  spirit  we  are  not  limited  to  one  appli- 
cation. There  are  various  whetstones  that  may  be  profitably 
tried.  One  of  the  chief  is  “the  countenance  of  a friend.” 
Bring  the  downcast  into  the  presence  of  a true  friend.  Let 
that  countenance  bear  upon  the  worn-out  man.  Let  it 
sparkle  with  hope  and  speak  encouragement : forthwith  the 
blunted  mind  takes  on  a new  edge,  and  is  able  again  to  cut 
through  opposing  difficulties.  Every  one  who  knows  what 
care  is,  has  experienced  this  blunting  process;  and  every  one 
who  possesses  a friend  knows  how  much  power  there  is 
in  human  sympathy  to  touch  the  soul  that  has  become 
like  lead — as  heavy  and  as  dull — and  sharpen  it  into 
hopeful  activity  again.  Perhaps  no  human  body  was  ever 
animated  by  a spirit  of  more  ethereal  temper  than  Saul  of 

* “ Iron  sharpeneth  iron:  so  a man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  friend.’ ’ — Prov.  xxvii.  17. 
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Tarsus ; yet  even  after  the  quickening  of  grace  was  super- 
added  to  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  nature,  Paul  him- 
self was  beaten  broad  and  blunt  by  rude  successive  blows, 
and  burst  into  glad  thankfulness  when  he  felt  a flow  of 
sympathy  from  the  countenance  of  a friend  touching  his 
spirit,  and  restoring  its  tone.  “ We  were  troubled  on  every 
side ; without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  Never- 
theless God,  that  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  com- 
forted us  by  the  coming  of  Titus.” 

We  are  wonderfully  made,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a community.  Each  man  is  a separate  being, 
conscious  of  his  own  personality  and  continued  identity, 
and  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Judge  for  himself  alone  ; yet 
each  individual  has  as  many  separate  relations  as  there  are 
persons  with  whom  he  holds  intercourse  in  the  various  evo- 
lutions of  life.  We  affect  others,  and  are  affected  by  them. 
Many  of  the  human  faculties  cannot  be  exercised,  except  in 
society.  Man  could  scarcely  be  man,  if  he  were  alone. 
One-half  of  the  faculties  which  constitute  our  nature  is 
framed  for  intercourse  with  others  ; and  one -half  of  the 
Decalogue  is  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  that  intercourse. 

Social  meetings  are  not  evil.  Those  who  are  jealous  for 
God  and  righteousness  in  the  world  are  often  obliged  to 
speak  of  them  in  such  a tone  as  leaves  an  impression  at 
least  on  reflecting  minds  of  unqualified  condemnation.  But 
social  intercourse  is  in  its  own  nature  good.  It  is  an  opening 
at  which  Satan,  ever  on  the  watch,  frequently  enters  ; but 
even  in  the  face  of  such  a danger  the  opening  ought  not  be 
shut. 

The  countenance  of  a friend — the  mark  of  glad  recog- 
nition after  protracted  absence,  the  look  of  love,  the  beams 
that  play  on  every  feature — this  countenance,  with  all  that 
is  on  it,  is  a wonderful  work  of  God.  It  is  as  great  a work 
as  the  sun  in  the  heavens ; and  verily,  when  God  has  taken 
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so  much  pains  in  making  it,  with  all  its  crowded  love  and 
sparkling  intelligence,  He  does  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
for  ever  hid  beneath  a pall  of  gloom.  When  the  Creator 
had  made  so  good  a sun,  He  hung  it  high  in  heaven,  that 
all  might  look  on  its  beauty,  and  bask  in  its  rays.  So, 
when  He  makes  an  equally  bright  Sun — a loving  human 
countenance,  He  intends  that  the  dark  and  the  cold  should 
look  upon  its  light.  Social — or,  if  you  will,  convivial — par- 
ties are  the  outgoing  of  instincts  put  within  us  by  the 
Author  of  our  being.  Men  meet  in  convivial  parties ; that 
is,  that  they  may  eat  their  bread  together,  getting  and 
giving  reciprocally,  meantime,  rays  as  sweet  as  sun-light, 
streaming  from  the  countenance  of  a friend.  Men,  as  sons 
of  God,  may  meet  thus  ; but,  when  they  so  meet,  Satan 
presents  himself  among  them.  When  the  avenues  to  the 
heart  are  open  to  the  influx  of  a brother’s  love,  the  evil 
spirit  glides  in  to  possess  and  defile.  Strong  drink  is  gene- 
rally the  spy  in  his  service,  who  enters  and  holds  the  soul 
for  him.  It  is  not  the  mirthful  face  of  friend  beaming  on 
friend  that  is  evil.  Behold  it  is  very  good  : let  holiness  to 
the  Lord  be  written  on  them,  and  enjoy  without  restraint 
the  social  instincts  of  our  nature. 

The  human  face — receptacle  of  a thousand  gladsome 
thoughts,  that  on  a signal  leap  into  their  places  simulta- 
neous, and  crowd  and  flit,  and  glow  and  glitter  there,  a 
galaxy  of  glory — a teeming,  overflowing  source  of  manifold 
and  wide-divergent  consolation — the  human  face,  oh,  thou 
possessor  of  the  treasure,  never  prostitute  that  gift  of  God ! 
If  you  could  and  should  pluck  down  these  greater  and  lesser 
lights  that  shine  in  purity  from  heaven,  and  trail  them 
through  the  mire,  you  would  be  ashamed,  as  one  who  had 
put  out  the  eyes  and  marred  the  beauty  of  creation.  Equal 
shame  and  deeper  sin  belong  to  the  man  who  takes  this 
terrestrial  sun — a blithe,  bright,  sparkling  countenance,  and 
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with  it  wiles  a companion  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  the  cup  of  intoxication  ! 

This  soul  is  obliged,  in  the  conflict  of  life,  to  force  its 
way  through  hardnesses  which,  keen-edged  though  it  be, 
destroy  from  time  to  time  its  penetrating  power.  It  strikes 
upon  temptation,  upon  worldly  cares,  upon  pains  and  be- 
reavements ; and,  onward  in  its  course,  it  must  strike  upon 
the  armour  of  the  last  foe.  When  the  spirit  is  sorely 
blunted  on  all  these,  and  turned  into  lead  by  contact  with 
the  last,  how  shall  it  be  burnished  bright  again  ? — how  shall 
it  acquire  a keenness,  whereby  it  will  be  able  to  go  with  a 
glance  right  through  the  armour  of  Death,  and  gain  the 
victory?  The  sharpener  provided  for  this  extremity  is 
still  the  countenance  of  a Friend — one  of  the  same  nature 
with  man,  as  iron  to  iron.  “ Behold  the  man  !” — the  suffer- 
ing, sympathising  Saviour.  It  is  this  countenance  lifted  up 
and  looking  love  on  the  blunted  spirit  of  a suffering  human 
being  in  the  hour  of  agony  ; it  is  this  that  will  quicken  it 
into  newness  of  life. 

By  the  countenance  of  that  Friend  bursting  through 
every  barrier,  and  plied  kindly  and  closely  to  a disciple  in 
the  day  of  his  extremity,  the  spirit,  in  the  very  act  of 
departing,  has  often  been  brought  suddenly  to  a keener 
edge  than  it  ever  knew ; and  then,  conscious  of  power  and 
fearless  of  obstacles,  it  has  leaped  forth,  leaving  the  by- 
standers gazing  mute  on  the  illumined  wake,  by  which  it 
darted  away. 


W.  A. 
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“ THE  COMMUNION  OF  ST.  JEROME,”  BY 
DOMENICHINO. 

Over  against  the  “ Transfiguration,”  by  Raphael,  in  the 
Vatican,  is  another  celebrated  altar-piece,  accounted  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome,  and  inferior  only,  in  the 
opinion  of  Andrea  Sacchi  and  Nicolas  Poussin,  to  its 
great  rival  hanging  opposite.  This  is  the  “ Communion  of 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Church  of  Bethlehem.”  The  picture 
was  painted  in  1614,  very  nearly  one  hundred  years  after 
the  “ Transfiguration it  illustrates  perfectly  the  ten- 
dency of  the  art  after  the  decay  of  the  great  local  schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  Academic  style,  or  the  third 
stage  of  Italian  painting,  developed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  Bologna  by  the  celebrated  Carracci, 
Lodovico,  Agostino,  and  Annibale,  who  established  a very 
popular  school  of  painting  there  in  1589  ; and  with  a view 
of  impeding  at  least  the  further  decline  of  their  art,  they 
attempted  to  define  a perfect  style  on  the  principles  of 
eclecticism.  These  principles  were  embodied  in  a sonnet 
by  Agostino,  which  best  explains  the  aim  of  the  cousins, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  shows  the  merely  technical 
tendency  of  their  efforts.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows  : — 
“ Let  him  who  wishes  to  be  a good  painter  acquire  the 
design  of  Rome,  Venetian  action,  and  Venetian  management 
of  shade,  the  dignified  colour  of  Lombardy,  the  terrible 
manner  of  Michelangelo,  Titian’s  truth  and  nature,  the  sove- 
reign purity  of  Correggio’s  style,  and  the  just  symmetry  of 
Raphael ; the  decor nm  and  well-grounded  study  of  Tibaldi, 
the  invention  of  the  learned  Primaticcio,  and  a little  of  Par- 
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migiano’s  grace.”  Such  is  what  is  signified  by  the  eclec- 
ticism of  the  Carracci ; and  the  principles  of  Academic  art 
generally,  as  far  as  they  can  be  illustrated  by  example,  are 
explained  at  the  same  time. 

In  previous  “ Notes”  the  stages  which  preceded  this 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  ; in  those  on  Van  Eyck 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  first,  or  quattrocento , in  which 
sentiment  prevailed,  was  illustrated ; in  those  on  Raphael, 
the  cinquecento , or  perfect  development,  in  which  body 
and  mind  w^ere  equally  well  expressed,  was  explained ; and 
in  these  present  “ Notes  ” the  seicento , or  the  Academic  and 
last  stage,  is  illustrated.  The  great  merit  of  this  third  stage 
of  Italian  painting  is  its  general  technical  perfection;  it  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  for  fine  drawing,  fine  colouring,  and  fine 
light  and  shade,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the  art  of  the  earlier 
periods,  from  its  comparative  deficiency  in  expression  and 
lofty  sentiment ; and  it  is  also  distinguished  commonly  by 
the  inferior  character  of  its  subjects  as  well  as  aim : its 
tendency  was  decidedly  material. 

Of  all  the  numerous  scholars  of  the  Carracci,  notwith- 
standing the  brilliant  talents  of  Guido  Reni,  and  the  natural 
force  of  Guercino,  Domenichino  is  accounted  the  most  im- 
pressive and  the  most  able.  Domenico  Zampieri  was  born 
at  Bologna,  October  21,  loBl,  and  was  placed  in  his  youth 
with  the  Fleming,  Denis  Calvart,  whose  school,  like  many 
others  of  the  young  Bolognese  painters  of  that  time,  he  left 
for  the  more  popular  institution  of  the  Carracci  ; but  the 
immediate  cause  of  Domenichino’s  leaving  Calvart  was  a 
violent  beating  the  Fleming  gave  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Carracci’s  scholars,  and  his  slow  manner  of 
working  acquired  him  the  nickname  of  “ the  ox” — il  hue . But 
here  he  acquired,  also,  the  friendship  of  Francesco  Albani, 
who  when  in  Rome,  and  working  for  Annibale  Carracci, 
invited  Domenichino  there,  about  1606,  to  assist  him,  and 
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lodged  him  in  his  own  house.  Domenichino  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  artists  of  Rome;  and  by  a fresco  of  the 
“ Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew,”  in  the  church  of  San  Gre- 
gorio, at  once  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  rank. 
This  fresco,  still  in  a good  state,  is  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  and  vigour  of  its  composition ; it  is  purely  dra- 
matic, and  quite  free  from  any  of  that  exaggerated  histrionic 
effect  which  too  much  characterises  what  is  termed  Academic 
art  generally. 

This  fresco  was  virtually  painted  in  competition  with 
Guido,  who  executed  opposite  to  it  “ St.  Andrew  con- 
ducted to  Martyrdom;”  the  pictures  were  both  uncovered 
at  the  same  time.  The  connoisseurs  of  Rome  were  at  first 
at  a loss  to  decide  who  was  the  superior. 

It  required  the  unsophisticated  truth  of  an  old  woman, 
showing  the  picture  to  a child,  to  enable  Annibale  Carracci 
even  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment,  which  was,  however, 
according  to  some,  not  unaided  by  an  incipient  jealousy  of 
Guido.  He  was  observing  the  two  works,  and  was  at- 
tracted by  the  simple  but  impressive  observations  of  this 
woman  to  a child  she  had  taken  to  the  church  to  show  it 
the  paintings.  “Look!”  she  said,  taking  the  child  by  the 
hand,  “see  how  furiously  that  man  raises  the  scourge  to 
strike  ! and  look  at  that  other,  how  savagely  he  threatens 
the  saint  with  his  finger ! and  that  one,  how  tight  he  is 
pulling  the  cords  round  his  feet  ! and  look  at  the  saint 
himself,  with  what  faith  he  regards  upwards  to  heaven.” 
Having  said  these  words,  she  sighed,  then  turned  towards 
the  picture  of  Guido,  and,  after  standing  a moment  in 
silence  before  it,  she  left  the  church  without  speaking 
another  word.  From  this  circumstance  Annibale  decided 
in  favour  of  Domenichino.  Upon  being  asked  his  opinion 
previously,  he  had  only  vaguely  answered,  “ That  Guido 
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appeared  to  be  the  master,  and  Domenichino  the  scholar, 
but  that  the  scholar  was  more  able  than  the  master.” 

Guido’s  work  is,  certainly,  little  more  than  a crowd  of 
figures,  offering  no  special  interest  or  point  of  attraction  ; 
while  in  the  work  of  Domenichino,  the  reclining  and  tor- 
mented saint,  without  exciting  feelings  either  of  horror  or 
disgust,  at  once  strongly  enlists  our  sympathy,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  composition  enhances  its  effect  of  truth. 

This  characteristic  simplicity  of  Domenichino’s  compo- 
sition was  imputed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  as  a great 
defect,  and  as  an  evidence  of  a want  of  invention  ; a charge 
to  which  he  had  given  too  much  ground,  by  frequently 
adopting  the  general  ideas  — and  sometimes  even  the  indi- 
vidual figures — -of  other  painters.  This  defect  gave  a 
handle  to  the  great  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  they  used  it 
to  such  purpose  as  so  far  to  injure  his  prospects,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  reside  in  Rome; 
and  he  accordingly,  in  a very  few  years,  sought  his  fortunes 
anew  in  Bologna,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome. 

He  was  apparently,  however,  only  less  unfortunate  in 
Rome  than  he  was  afterwards  in  Naples,  where  he  was 
pursued  by  more  inveterate  jealousies  even  than  in  Rome. 
His  works  were  not  only  badly  paid  at  Rome,  but,  what  is 
much  worse  to  the  true  artist,  ill  appreciated.  It  was  not 
long  after  the  execution  of  some  other  fine  frescoes  painted 
at  Grotta  Ferrata,  that  Domenichino  painted  his  most  cele- 
brated oil  picture,  the  “ Communion  of  St.  Jerome,”  bought 
for  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Carita ; it  was  placed 
over  the  principal  altar  of  that  church,  where  now  is  the 
recent  copy  by  Camuccini.  It  is  neariy  the  exact  size  of 
Raphael’s  “ Transfiguration,”  about  fourteen  feet  high  by 
nine  wide,  the  figures  (of  which,  including  the  four  hovering 
angels  above,  there  are  fourteen)  are  large,  and  almost  cover 
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the  lower  half  of  the  picture.  On  the  left,  supported  by 
several  attendants,  St.  Jerome  is  kneeling,  nearly  naked, 
emaciated  and  helpless,  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar,  with 
his  faithful  lion  lying  at  his  feet ; and  opposite  to  him,  before 
the  altar,  are  St.  Ephrem  and  two  deacons,  in  their  magnifi- 
cent robes,  administering  the  sacrament.  The  background 
consists  of  rich  classical  architecture,  with  a pretty  glimpse 
of  a distant  woodland.  The  whole  is  admirably  executed  ; 
the  drawing  is,  generally,  true  and  natural,  and  the  colouring 
and  other  technical  portions  worthy  of  the  best  master  of  a 
technical  school.  Yet  the  merits  of  this  truly  fine  work  of 
its  class  were,  apparently,  unknown  at  their  time ; Dome- 
nichino  painted  it  for  a bare  sustenance,  and  such  was  the 
mischievous  effect  of  jealous  rivalries  that  the  picture  was 
for  a time  neglected  and  forgotten,  until  Nicolas  Poussin 
pointed  out  its  merits.  It  was  decried  in  every  way,  chiefly 
as  a mere  plagiarism  from  a similar  picture  by  Agostino 
Carracci,  now  in  the  academy  of  Bologna.  This  picture 
Domenichino’s  rivals,  of  whom  Lanfranco  was  the  most 
active,  had  engraved,  and  distributed  in  Pome, — it  was 
etched  for  the  purpose  by  Bourguignon  ; yet  it  required  but 
little  candid  investigation  to  perceive  that  the  pictures  were 
really,  in  all  their  details,  very  different ; the  great  point  of 
resemblance  being  only  the  general  one,  that  the  emaciated 
saint  was  represented  kneeling  before  the  administering 
priest  at  the  altar  much  in  the  same  way  in  both  pictures. 
But  the  whole  execution  of  Domenichino’s  work  is  very 
superior;  the  bald  head  of  the  aged  St.  Jerome,  with  its 
long  beard,  is  exceedingly  fine. 

For  this  masterpiece  the  painter  received  such  a sum  as 
now  would  not  pay  for  its  cleaning, — fifty  Poman  scudi,  or 
about  ten  guineas ; an  absurd  remuneration  even  then  for 
such  a picture,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  at  present  some- 
what overrated.  Guido  was  habitually  paid  as  much,  not 
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long  afterwards,  at  Bologna,  for  a simple  head.  Like 
many  other  of  the  fine  paintings  of  Borne,  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  French,  in  1797,  to  Paris;  and  on  the 
restoration  of  1815,  was,  with  the  other  masterpieces  that 
had  been  taken  from  Borne,  hung  in  an  apartment  in  the 
Vatican  palace,  where  it  now  is  ; and  the  copy  by  Camuc- 
cini  was  put  in  its  place  in  the  church  of  San  Girolamo 
della  Carita  ; it  is,  also,  worked  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter’s. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  by  Le  Mierre,  and  repeated 
by  Fiorillo,  which  explains  this  low  price  very  satisfactorily, 
provided  it  be  authentic.  Domenichino,  whom  the  jealousy 
of  his  rivals  had  rendered  still  more  unpopular  than  before, 
after  the  completion  of  his  frescoes  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  appears 
to  have  made  the  great  effort  displayed  in  this  oil  picture  of 
St.  Jerome,  with  an  express  view  of  its  being  selected  to  be 
worked  in  mosaic  for  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter’s ; but 
the  outcry  made  by  Lanfranco  and  others,  about  its  being 
stolen  from  Agostino  Carracci,  so  far  injured  it  that  it  was 
completely  neglected,  and  the  disappointed  painter  was, 
doubtless,  glad  to  receive  the  fifty  scudi  of  the  priest  of  San 
Girolamo  della  Carita.  Here  it  remained  in  this  church,  in 
its  obscurity,  till  selected  some  ten  or  eleven  years  after  it 
was  painted,  about  the  year  1625,  by  a young  Frenchman, 
as  an  object  of  his  studies.  Domenichino  himself  entered 
the  church  one  day  and  found  this  young  painter  at  work, 
who,  upon  being  questioned  about  the  picture,  spoke  in  such 
enthusiastic  terms  of  it  as  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
Domenichino,  who  at  once  declared  himself.  The  young 
Frenchman  was  Nicolas  Poussin,  he  was  enraptured  with 
the  encounter ; and  he  had  sufficient  influence  afterwards 
to  procure  the  execution  of  the  work  in  mosaic  for  one  of 
the  altars  of  St.  Peter’s  ; and  connoisseurs  are  now  only  still 
reiterating  the  praises  of  Poussin  and  Sacchi,  who  both  con- 
sidered Domenichino  the  first  painter  of  his  time.  It  is, 
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however,  notwithstanding,  not  a work  to  excite  any  emotions, 
though  it  may  exact  our  warmest  admiration  of  its  technical 
merits  as  a work  of  pictorial  art.  It  has  been  well  engraved 
by  J.  C.  Testa,  by  J.  Frey,  by  B.  Farjat,  and  by  A.  Tardieu. 

Domenichino  was  certainly  extremely  unfortunate,  for  his 
biographers  Bellori  and  Fasseri  agree  in  giving  him  a high 
and  inoffensive  character : but  his  enemies  were  exclusively 
of  his  own  profession,  and  he  had  some  warm  patrons,  and, 
doubtless,  his  sunny  seasons.  The  Pope,  Gregory  XV.,  had 
been  his  friend  as  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  and  when  elected  to  the 
Papal  chair,  made  Domenichino  architect  of  the  Vatican  ; but 
at  Gregory’s  death,  in  1623,  he  lost  this  post.  During  the 
quarter  of  a century,  however,  which  Domenichino  resided 
in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  interval  spent  in  Bologna  at  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  executed  an  important  series  of  great  works,  chiefly 
frescoes;  but  in  most  of  these  works,  as  in  the  “ Flagellation  of 
St.  Andrew  ” in  the  church  of  San  Gregorio,  Domenichino  is 
greater  in  the  treatment  of  individual  parts  than  in  the 
management  of  the-  whole.  Among  his  masterpieces  are 
reckoned  the  frescoes  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  with  the  History  of 
St.  Nilus ; the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  fresco,  in  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter’s  ; the  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  church  of  San  Luigi ; the 
four  Evangelists  in  Sant’  Andrea  della  Valle;  in  San  Carlo 
ai  Catenari,  the  cardinal  virtues  ; and  the  oil  pictures,  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs,  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna. 

In  the  works  of  Sant’  Andrea  della  Valle,  Lanfranco  again 
interfered,  and  procured  a large  portion,  the  Cupola,  for  him- 
self. The  incessant  strife  of  this  character  induced  Dome- 
nichino at  length  to  forsake  Rome,  and  in  1629  he  came  to  the 
unfortunate  resolution  of  undertaking  the  extensive  fresco 
decorations  of  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  in  San  Gennaro,  the 
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cathedral  of  Naples.  He  fled  from  Lanfranco  to  still  more 
ruthless  enemies,  the  notorious  triumvirate,  the  cabal  of  Na- 
ples,— Belisario  Corenzio,  a Greek,  Giuseppe  Ribera,  called 
Lo  Spagnoletto  (the  little  Spaniard),  and  Giambattista  Ca- 
racciolo.  These  painters  were  extremely  jealous  of  foreign 
artists  of  note  establishing  themselves  in  Naples,  and  they 
had  determined  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  expel  all  able 
rivals : Annibale  Carracci,  the  Cavaliere  D’  Arpino,  and 
Guido,  were  all  driven  by  their  intrigues,  threats,  or  perse- 
cutions, from  Naples,  and  Domenichino’s  was  not  the  dis- 
position to  resist  them.  The  inducements  held  out  by  the 
authorities  of  San  Gennaro  were  great,  unexampled  in  his 
career : he  had  apartments  in  the  Casa  del  Tesoro,  and  was 
to  receive  one  hundred  scudi  for  every  entire  figure  he 
painted,  fifty  scudi  for  the  half-figures,  and  twenty-five  for 
every  head.  The  cabal  were  prepared  to  heap  every  species 
of  injury  on  him,  the  unjust  depreciation  of  his  work  being 
the  mildest;  his  miseries  were  further  aggravated  by  the 
constant  importunities  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Medina,  for  pictures  to  send  to  Madrid.  The  execu- 
tion of  such  works  caused  him  to  delay  the  frescoes  of  the 
Cappella  del  Tesoro,  and  necessarily  tended  to  dispose  the 
authorities  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  to  listen  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  his  enemies.  With  the  difficulties 
from  the  three  parties,  the  Church  authorities,  the  Viceroy, 
and  his  professional  rivals,  Domenichino  appears  to  have 
lost  his  self-control,  and  in  an  August  night,  in  1634,  he 
fled  from  Naples  to  Rome,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter 
behind  him.  These  the  Viceroy  detained  as  hostages,  and 
they  were  only  allowed  to  join  Domenichino  at  Rome  through 
the  intercessions  of  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and,  on  a pro- 
mise of  the  wife,  to  take  Domenichino  back  again  to  Naples. 
He  unfortunately  returned  in  1636  ; he  had  been  working  for 
the  Viceroy,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  Rome.  He  again  proceeded 
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with  the  works  of  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  which  comprised 
several  oil  pictures  as  well  as  frescoes  ; but  the  persecutions  of 
his  professional  rivals  were  parried  now  to  extreme  excesses  : 
they  corrupted  his  plasterer,  who  so  contrived  that  the  work 
should  fall  to  pieces  when  done.  One  of  his  own  relations 
and  assistants,  who  lived  with  him,  desirous  of  securing  his 
daughter  and  his  fortune  at  the  same  time,  joined  his  in- 
human persecutors,  and  he  was  at  length  driven  to  such 
despair  that  he  put  no  confidence  even  in  his  wife ; he 
took  his  meals  under  the  constant  dread  of  being  poisoned  ; 
and,  although  he  was  now  within  a single  year  of  completing 
all  the  works  he  had  undertaken,  he  fell  a victim  to  his 
troubles,  and  died  of  either  poison  or  a broken  heart  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1641.  The  unfinished  frescoes  of  the  Cupola 
were  destroyed  after  his  death,  though  he  had  worked  upon 
them  for  three  years,  and  his  family  had  to  refund  2000 
scudi,  which  he  had  been  already  paid  on  that  portion  of  the 
work ; the  task  of  the  Cupola  was  given  anew  to  his  eternal 
rival  Lanfranco ; and  the  only  remaining  altar-piece  in  oil 
was  given  to  Spagnoletto.  The  superior  pay  Domenichino 
had  received  in  later  years  enabled  him  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty ; and  he  left  his  daughter  the  then  considerable  fortune 
of  20,000  crowns. 

The  infamous  cabal  of  Naples,  which  had  caused  so 
much  misery  to  the  principal  painters  of  that  period,  had 
but  a short  triumph  after  the  death  of  their  victim  Domeni- 
chino. Caracciolo  died  within  the  year.  Belisario  Corenzio, 
the  chief  of  the  cabal,  who  had  with  his  own  hand  poisoned 
his  able  scholar  Luigi  Rodrigo,  broke  his  neck  by  a fall  from 
a scaffolding,  only  two  years  later.  Ribera,  the  last  of  the 
triumvirate,  was  a few  years  afterwards  dishonoured  by  his 
daughter,  who  became  the  mistress  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
and  he  left  Naples  in  despair  to  brood  over  his  smitten  pride 
in  obscurity:  it  is  not  known  when,  or  even  where,  he  died. 

R.  N.  W. 
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No.  I. 

Everybody  knows  what  the  National  Debt  is,  but,  per- 
haps, everybody  does  not  know  how  it  began,  how  it  has 
gone  on,  or  how  it  will  end.  We  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  offer  to  our  readers  a little  elementary  information 
on  the  first  two  points,  but  for  the  third  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Dr.  Faustus,  or  some  authority  similarly  gifted. 
We  shall,  however,  briefly  describe  the  methods  which  have 
been  devised  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  so  desirable  a 
result,  and  then  proceed  to  sketch  lightly  the  rise,  character, 
and  manners,  of  a class  of  persons  who  owe  their  existence 
as  a body  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  traffic  to  which  the 
national  debt  has  given  birth. 

In  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  it  was  customary, 
during  the  cheap  and  plentiful  times  of  peace,  to  lay  up 
stores  of  wealth  for  the  future  contingencies  of  war.  Thus, 
Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians  had  a considerable 
quantity  of  gold  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  A similar  treasure  was  systematically  laid  up  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  by  means  of  the  “ aurum 
vicesimarium,”  or  twentieth  penny  on  the  manumission  of 
slaves.  This  treasure  it  was  that  supplied  Julius  Caesar 
with  the  sinews  of  Avar  Avhen  Pompey  had  fled  from  Rome 
at  his  approach.  The  emperors  continued  the  practice  of 
hoarding,  which,  however,  has  been  discontinued  in  modern 
times  (with  a fe\v  exceptional  cases,  as  the  canton  Berne  and 
Frederick  the  Great).  It  is,  indeed,  inconsistent  Avith  the 
principles  of  modern  political  economy,  which  teach  us 
that  treasure  should  not  be  hoarded,  but  kept  in  circulation. 
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There  remain  to  those  who  acknowledge  these  principles 
two  methods,  and  two  only,  by  which  the  increased  expendi- 
ture of  a time  of  war  can  be  met,  viz.  increased  taxation  and 
voluntary  loans— for,  of  course,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  involuntary  loans  are  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  payment  of  our  increased  expenses 
by  increased  taxation,  a course  generally  open  to  a strong 
government,  is  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a tem- 
porary hardship,  whereas  the  contracting  a debt  entails  the 
yearly  payment  of  interest  (at  present  generally  3 L for  every 
100Z.),  until  some  scheme  or  some  good  fortune  shall  en- 
able us  to  pay  off  the  debt  itself ; and  since  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  will  ever  occur,  we  condemn  our  children’s 
children  to  a heavy  burden,  probably  for  all  time  to  come. 
To  meet  the  annual  demand  thus  made,  tax  after  tax  must 
be  imposed,  and  experience  has  shown  that  such  taxes  are 
seldom  repealed,  whereas,  if  by  a powerful  effort  we  pay  our 
way  during  a war,  the  necessity  for  exertion  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  sword  is  sheathed.  Another  advantage  of  the  system 
of  increased  taxation  would  be,  that  every  village  politician, 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  paying  his  share  of  the  national 
expenditure,  would  be  cautious  in  the  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  would  see  good  reason  ere  he  added  his  mite  to 
that  mass  of  public  opinion  which  too  often  has  hurried  on  a 
reluctant  ministry  to  war. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  conceive  the  case  of  a govern- 
ment anxious  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  preserve  the 
independence  of  the  country,  but  not  possessing  sufficient 
influence  over  its  own  subjects  to  obtain  by  taxation  the 
necessary  funds, — such  a government  is  of  necessity  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  borrowing  ; but  while  we  allow  such  a 
course  may  be  at  times  unavoidable,  we  are  far  from  assert- 
ing that  it  is  of  itself  an  advantage.  Yet  some  writers  have 
been  known  to  praise  the  contracting  of  the  national  debt 
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as  a brilliant  effort  of  genius,  and,  carried  away  by  a species 
of  infatuation,  have  characterised  it  as  “ a mine  of  gold,”  or 
“ so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the  magical 
influence  of  credit.”  The  plain  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter  is  this : the  borrowed  money  is  long  ago  spent,  the 
nation  are  the  debtors,  the  stockholders  (who  are  individuals 
of  various  nations,  but  chiefly  English)  the  creditors.  To 
pay  these  creditors  their  interest,  the  taxes  are  made  larger 
out  of  all  proportion  than  they  otherwise  need  be,  so  that,  as 
a consequence  of  the  existence  of  a national  debt,  a vast  sum 
is  transferred  annually  from  the  pockets  of  one  part  of  the 
nation — the  tax-payers — into  those  of  another  part  of  the 
nation,  the  stockholders ; and,  as  Blackstone  says,  “ The 
property  of  a creditor  of  the  public  consists  in  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  national  taxes ; by  how  much  therefore  he  is 
richer,  by  so  much  the  nation  which  pays  him  is  poorer.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  in  this  place  an  argument 
which  has  sometimes  been  brought  forward  in  defence  of 
the  borrowing  system.  It  is  hard,  it  has  been  said,  to  ex- 
pect the  manufacturing  classes,  whose  capital  should  be 
turning  over  and  over  again,  and  bringing  in  rapid  profits, 
to  diminish  that  capital  suddenly  by  the  payment  of  a heavy 
war-tax.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  manufac- 
turer who  was  compelled  to  pay  1000/.  in  taxes  would,  un- 
doubtedly, borrow  the  money  elsewhere,  and  pay  it  off  by 
instalments.  True,  he  would  then  be  burdened  with  the 
payment  of  both  interest  and  instalments  ; but  this  practical 
disadvantage  would  be  but  a slight  evil  in  comparison  with 
that  entailed  upon  the  whole  nation  by  the  system  of  bor- 
rowing. The  effects  of  the  two  systems  at  first  appearance 
are  somewhat  similar  ; in  the  former  case,  A advances 
1000/.  to  B,  wherewith  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  B pays  in- 
terest to  A;  in  the  latter,  A advances  1000/.  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  B pays  interest  (in  taxes)  to  the  government, 
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wliicli  the  government  hands  over  to  A.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  this  important  distinction,  that  while  on 
the  system  of  increased  taxation  the  manufacturer  would, 
as  above  explained,  be  at  some  temporary  disadvantage,  the 
whole  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  by  the  method  of 
national  borrowing,  permanently  harassed  and  encumbered. 
The  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  progressed  in  a few  years 
is  so  great,  that  had  not  the  wealth  of  the  nation  increased 
in  a corresponding  ratio,  the  tax-payers  would  probably 
have  been  unable  to  meet  the  great  demands  which  the 
necessity  of  regularly  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt  has 
caused  the  government  to  make  upon  their  purses.  It  has 
been  theorised  that  the  commercial  activity  and  the  numer- 
ous inventions  of  the  last  and  present  centuries  are,  to  some 
extent,  a consequence  of  the  augmented  exertions  of  men 
stimulated  by  their  increased  burthens,  and  determined  by 
their  own  efforts  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  If  this 
be  indeed  the  case,  the  disease  has  brought  along  with  it,  at 
any  rate,  a partial  remedy. 

It  has  been  hinted  above,  that  forced  loans  would  not  be 
practicable  in  the  nineteenth  century : it  may  be  added, 
that  neither  would  fraudulent  loans — that  is,  loans  which 
the  borrowers  do  not  intend  to  acknowledge  — be  practicable 
in  England,  or  any  civilised  and  well-governed  country.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  corroborative  of  this  assertion,  that  the 
national  debt  commenced  with  our  first  constitutional  sove- 
reign. While,  however,  we  may  regret  that  William  III. 
did  not  foresee  the  future  disadvantages  of  the  enticing  sys- 
tem of  borrowing,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  accuse  him  of 
having  been  the  first  to  practise  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  give 
him  all  credit  for  originating  the  system  of  paying.  Other 
sovereigns  had  borrowed  before  him.  Henry  VIII.  had 
contracted  a loan  at  10  per  cent,  but  had  been  released 
from  the  obligation  by  his  cringing  parliament  seven  years 
2 A A 
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afterwards.  It  remained  to  William  III.  to  show  to  future 
ages  the  example  of  a government  that  would  not  take 
advantage  of  its  strength  to  repudiate  its  debts. 

The  alacrity  with  which  successive  governments  followed 
the  example  of  William  was  such,  that  in  1786,  when  Mr. 
Pitt,  then  minister,  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  subject, 
the  debt  amounted  to  238,231,248/.,  but  previously  to  this  a 
plan  had  been  devised  (1716)  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  under 
the  administration  of  Sir  Pobert  Walpole,  for  paying  off  by 
degrees  the  debt  then  existing.  Certain  taxes  which  had 
been  imposed  for  a limited  period  were  made  perpetual,  and 
their  produce  being  found  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  originally  intended,  the  surpluses  were  united, 
called  the  “ sinking-fund/’  and  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt.  An  addition  of  nearly  400,000/.  was 
made  to  this  fund  by  the  reduction  of  the  general  rate  of 
interest  in  1727  from  5 to  4 per  cent ; and  in  1750  the 
interest  of  all  above  3J  per  cent  was  reduced  to  3|  for  5 
years,  with  a notice  that  thereafter  all  would  be  reduced  to  3. 
By  this  process  an  addition  of  600,000/.  was  made  to  the 
sinking-fund.  At  first  this  income  was  applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  to  ministers  who 
were  often  driven  to  hard  shifts  for  money,  the  presence  of 
such  a fund  and  the  power  of  diverting  it  from  its  original 
direction  into  other  channels  were  too  great  temptations  to 
be  long  resisted.  By  appealing  to  this  new  auxiliary  they 
were  enabled  to  reduce  the  land-tax,  and  either  to  reduce  or 
altogether  remit  other  taxes  of  minor  importance ; the 
unhappy  sinking-fund  was  considered  “ fair  game”  since  first 
it  was  robbed  of  500,000/.  in  1733;  it  was  henceforward  an- 
ticipated, mortgaged,  and  charged  with  the  interest  of  loans 
hitherto  unprovided  for,  with  annuities  and  additions  to  the 
civil  list.  During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence, 
that  is,  during  the  time  that  it  was  allowed  to  work  freely, 
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11,648,000/.  were  paid;  during  the  ensuing  forty-five  years, 
only  8,500,000/.  No  comment  is  needed  to  show  that  some 
reform  was  necessary,  unless  the  sinking-fund  were  to  become 
what,  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  considered  to  have  become 
already,- — a mere  charitable  fund  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
ministers. 

The  period  of  forty-five  years  last  mentioned  brings  us  to 
1786,  when  the  original  sinking-fund  was  abolished,  and  the 
j ustly  celebrated  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  for  the  establishment  of 
a new  sinking-fund  a measure,  the  main  provisions  of  which 
were  directed  towards  an  object  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  very  much  at  heart,  viz.  the  unalterable  application  of 
the  fund  to  the  purpose  intended. 

In  order  to  secure  his  object,  he  proposed  that  the  fund 
should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  who  would 
of  course  not  be  at  liberty  to  use  it,  or  to  allow  ministers  to 
use  it,  for  any  purpose  but  that  pointed  out.  Thus  the 
power  of  getting  possession  of  this  fund,  by  stealth,  and 
frittering  it  away  on  the  civil  list,  the  expenses  of  a lingering 
Avar,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  charges  incident  to  the 
carrying  on  of  government,  was  taken  away.  What  parlia- 
ment had  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  parliament 
alone  could  take  from  them  : but  Mr.  Pitt  reckoned  without 
his  host  when  he  spoke  as  follows : “ A minister  could  not 
have  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  house,  and  desire  the 
repeal  of  so  beneficial  a law,  which  tended  so  directly  to 
relieve  the  people  from  burden.”  We  have  always  doubted 
whether  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  so  unalter- 
able as  they  professed  to  be.  At  any  rate,  those  of  the 
English  parliament  have  never  boasted  a similar  stability  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  great  Pitt’s  advice,  ministers  have  never 
hesitated  to  ask,  nor  have  parliament  refused  to  grant,  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  above  law,  whenever  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  public  treasury  has  seemed  to  require  it. 
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The  fund  instituted  by  Pitt  was  furnished  as  follows  ; 

1.000. 000/.  per  annum  was  laid  by  from  the  national 
revenue,  that  is,  from  the  taxes,  and  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  stock.  This  was  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  till  it  reached  the  value  of  4,000,000/.*  It  is  obvious 
that  as  the  original  1,000,000/.  was  supplied  by  the  taxes, 
and  as  the  taxes  also  raised  it  by  degrees  to  the  value  of 

4.000. 000/.  the  sinking-fund,  if  not  used  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt,  but  applied  to  other  purposes,  caused  an  in- 
creased demand  on  the  tax-payers  without  any  compensation 
from  a prospect  of  ultimate  relief. 

We  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  too  many  details  ; 
but  refer  him  to  the  note  below,  of  which  we  beg  him 
here  to  observe  the  result.  In  1786  the  debt  was  about 

238.000. 000/.  and  the  sinking-fund  1,000,000/.  In  1803 
the  debt  was  about  480,000,000/.,  the  sinking-fund  about 

6.000. 000/.  ; a fair  enough  provision,  had  it  only  been  pro- 
perly applied. 

Before  quitting  this  portion  of  our  subject  we  would  beg 
our  younger  readers  to  observe  this  fact,  no  less  important 
in  social  than  in  political  economy.  If  anybody  borrows, 
somebody  must  pay.  Do  not  let  us  be  mystified  by  words, 
and  imagine  that  “ sinking-fund”  is  a magic  name  that  some- 
how or  other  will  pay  without  paying  ; will  deliver  us  from 
the  thraldom  of  a debt  without  entailing  upon  us  the  hardship 
of  discharging  it.  If  we  have  written  to  any  purpose,  we 

* At  this  time  the  debt  amounted  to  238,231,248 /.  certain  additional 
grants  were  made  to  the  sinking-fund  subsequently ; and  minor  sinking- 
funds,  as  it  were,  were  established  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  of 
loans  contracted  subsequently  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  measure.  We  need  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  details,  but  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  in  1802 
Mr.  Addington  (afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth),  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  chiefly  instrumental  in  these  subsidiary  plans.  Finally,  the 
partial  funds  were  united  into  one  common  sinking-fund,  which  in  1803 
amounted  to  6,311,626/.  while  the  entire  debt  was  480,572,470/. 
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have  made  it  clear  that  if  we  do  not  pay  our  debts  as  we  go 
on,  we  shall  have  to  pay  them  hereafter,  and  that  the  seem- 
ingly mysterious  expression  “ sinking-fund,”  merely  denotes, 
a method  for  paying  by  instalments  the  debts  contracted  by 
our  ancestors,  instead  of  suffering  the  burden  thereof  to 
descend  undiminished  to  posterity. 

It  has  been  seen  pretty  clearly  that  war  is  the  great  and 
immediate  cause  of  national  embarrassment.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  a country  possessing  a constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  blessed  with  personal  freedom  extending  equally 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  its  inhabitants.  Need  we 
enumerate  the  endless  cost  of  warlike  preparations  ? The 
oak  must  be  felled,  and  the  peasant  paid  who  fells  it ; metals 
must  be  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  smelted,  re- 
fined, and  fashioned  into  cannon,  anchors,  chains,  nails,  and 
other  articles  too  multitudinous  to  be  enumerated  here  ; and 
at  each  successive  process  labourers  must  be  paid  from  the 
national  coffers.  An  enormous  increase  of  our  available 
fighting  force,  in  army  or  navy,  or  both,  is  necessary  ; and 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  must  have  beef  and  bread,  not  to 
mention  clothing,  arms,  and  means  of  transport ; the  sail- 
maker,  the  builder,  the  carpenter,  the  farrier,  and  a hun- 
dred other  operatives,  are  all  called  to  our  aid,  and  the 
services  of  all  are  required  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
in  time  of  peace.  A few  stout  ships  cruising  about  our 
coasts  and  our  colonies ; a few  regiments  of  men  who  are 
carpet  soldiers  as  yet,  but  ready  to  work  if  required,  and 
a militia  called  out  for  a few  days  in  the  year,  or  not  called 
out  at  all,  have,  during  many  tranquil  years,  been  reckoned 
sufficient  to  signify  to  the  world  that  Britain  had  within  her 
the  raw  material  of  self-defence,  and  was  ready  to  work  it 
up  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a demand  for  it.  How  greatly 
has  the  tocsin  of  war,  even  though  faintly  sounding  from  afar, 
and  scarcely  heard  in  our  cities  and  fields,  changed  the 
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accustomed  scene ! Dwindling  regiments  are  filled  up  to 
their  entire  complement,  a militia-man  once  more  feels  him- 
self a soldier,  the  ocean  is  again  swept  by  stately  British 
cruisers.  And  how  are  we  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Government  in  placing  us  in  an  efficient  state  for  defence? 
Are  we  to  continue  borrowing  million  after  million  till  a 
national  bankruptcy  ensues,  and  England  perishes  not  by 
the  efforts  of  her  enemies,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  almost 
incredible  burden  she  has  heaped  upon  her  too  willing 
shoulders  ? We  would  fain  hope  not,  and  it  would  at  any 
rate  seem , that  we  are  beginning  to  learn  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience. As  yet  no  serious  loan  has  been  contracted  since  our 
preparations  for  the  present  war  began.  The  increased  taxes 
fall  principally  upon  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  them;  and 
although  political  economists  tell  us,  that  in  whatever  part  the 
screw  is  put  on  the  whole  social  frame  suffers  from  the  pressure, 
yet  we  would  rather  see  the  rich  man’s  income  taxed  than  the 
poor  man’s  loaf.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  to  the  full  the  plans  by  which  he  has  up  to  this 
time  defrayed  our  enormously  increased  expenditure.  No 
murmur  of  discontent  has  yet  been  heard ; let  us  be  pa- 
tient to  the  last,  as  we  were  submissive  at  first ; and  if  it 
be  the  will  of  Providence  that  a war,  which  justice  and 
policy  equally  have  rendered  inevitable,  shall  continue  till 
hardships  are  felt  which  as  yet  the  present  generation  knows 
only  by  tradition,  let  us  remember  that  the  British  nation 
with  one  voice  demanded  the  war,  and  must  carry  out  with 
steadiness  and  perseverance  a work  which  courage  and 
enthusiasm  have  begun.  M.  M. 
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Lead. 

Mining  for  lead  appears  to  have  been  pursued  in  these 
islands  at  a very  early  period.  It  is  evident  the  Romans 
mined  for  lead  ore,  and  smelted  it  in  Derbyshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Immense  heaps  of 
slags  still  exist  in  these  counties,  and  are  known  as  “ the 
Roman  cinders.”  Their  metallurgy  was,  however,  exceed- 
ingly imperfect ; and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  lead-smelters  have  made  large  sums  of  money  by  treat- 
ing those  Roman  cinders  after  the  modern  manner.  In  the 
Mendip  Hills,  (or  Myne-deep , as  they  were  in  the  old 
charters  always  called,)  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Der- 
byshire, the  remains  of  these  Roman  operations  are  evident. 
The  mines  of  Cardiganshire  in  Wales  were  also  worked  by 
the  Romans,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  gal- 
leries of  small  dimensions  are  known  as  “ Roman  levels,” 
and  some  “ pigs  ” of  lead  bearing  the  Roman  marks  have 
been  occasionally  found.  However,  we  have  no  authentic 
account  of  any  mining  operations  in  Cardiganshire  pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1485).  From  several 
grants  and  charters  issued  before  this  date  we  learn 
that  mines  of  lead  were  worked  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A quotation  or 
two  from  these  curious  charters  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
instructive  and  amusing.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester, 
Henry  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  others,  obtained  from 
Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  a charter  for 
working  “ mines  of  Blanehlands  called  Skildaw,  in  Com- 
Northumberland,  and  the  mine  of  Alston  Moor  called 
Fletchers,  the  mine  of  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
copper-mine  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  from  Lady-day 
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next,  for  fifteen  years,  paying  to  the  king  the  eighth  part 
neat,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  the  ninth,  and  to  the  curate  a 
tenth.”  Then  we  learn  that  this  grant  was  surrendered ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  Edward  grants, 
“ Upon  surrender  of  the  former  grants  to  William  Goders- 
wick  and  Doderick  Vaverswick,  all  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  in  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  for 
ten  years ; paying  to  the  king  a fifteenth  part,  and  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  the  curate  as  they  can  agree.”  This  is 
the  first  intimation  which  we  have  of  the  introduction  of 
miners  from  Germany.  They  brought  with  them  a better 
system  of  mining,  and,  being  metallurgists,  they  had  per- 
mission to  “ fine  and  smelt.” 

The  mines  of  the  northern  counties  produced  large 
quantities  of  lead  ore ; but  those  of  Cardiganshire  far  ex- 
ceeded any  others  prosecuted  at  this  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  those  Welsh  mines,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  worked  by  some  German  miners,  became  the 
property  of  one  Hugh  Middleton,  a London  goldsmith. 

Middleton,  who  possessed  much  engineering  talent, 
drained  the  mines  more  effectively  than  had  hitherto  been 
done ; and  working  them  somewhat  deeper  than  the  Ger- 
mans, he  was  successful  in  finding  very  rich  lead  ore.  This 
lead  ore  was  said  to  have  yielded  100  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  lead.  Certain  it  is  that  Hugh  Middleton  realised 
a large  fortune  by  his  speculations  in  the  Cardiganshire 
mines.  In  1608  Middleton  proposed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
bring  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  London,  undertaking 
that  the  work  should  be  finished  in  five  years.  Upon  this 
great  work  the  profits  of  the  Cardiganshire  mines  were 
expended.  An  enormous  cost,  not  previously  calculated  on, 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  stream  through  the 
loose  soil  of  some  parts  of  the  district  near  Lea.  This  was 
overcome  by  Middleton  who  formed  channels  of  the  lead 
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of  the  Welsh  mines,  through  which  the  water  flowed. 
Middleton  expended  his  fortune,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Government  for  assistance  to  finish  his  great 
work.  This  he  obtained  ; and  James  I.,  with  his  court,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Corporation,  and  a large  com- 
pany, witnessed  the  first  issue  of  the  water  from  the  head  at 
Islington ; and  the  King  conferred  upon  the  Welsh  miner  an 
empty  knighthood,  leaving  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  had 
conferred  a boon  on  the  metropolis  which  lasts  for  ever  — a 
titled,  but  a ruined  man.  To  support  himself  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  working  as  a surveyor.  Sir  John  Fetters, 
in  his  Fodince  Regales , thus  quaintly  speaks  of  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  : — “ Had  he  not  diverted  his  great  gains  to  the 
making  of  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  London,  certainly 
he  would  have  been  master  of  a mass  of  wealth ; but  great 
ivits  and  purses  seldom  know  how  to  give  bounds  to  their 
designments , and,  by  undertaking  too  many  things  fail  in  all” 
The  Cardiganshire  lead-mines  subsequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bushell,  who  worked  them  so  profitably, 
that  “he  kept  a mint  at  the  silver  mills  in  Cardiganshire 
from  the  bullion  he  had  at  this  mine  (Cwm-symlog),  and  is 
said  to  have  clothed  King  Charles  the  Firsfs  whole  army 
from  part  of  his  profit  in  this  work”  Certain  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Bushell,  a great  Royalist,  during  the  civil  wars  sacri- 
ficed his  fortune  in  the  King’s  defence  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a regiment  of  miners,  which  he  had  raised  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.  Aberystwith  Castle  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  the 
mines  consequently  abandoned. 

In  connexion  with  these  mines  we  have  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  schemes  ever  set  on  float  in  the  metropolitan 
bubble-market.  One  Mr.  Waller,  acting  for  and  with  Sir 
Hugh  Mackworth,  started  “ The  Mine  Adventure.”  “ This 
adventure,”  says  Waller  in  his  circular,  “ is  recommended 
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to  the  world  as  an  undertaking  whereby  not  only  his 
Majesty’s  customs  and  the  trade  and  wealth  of  England  will 
be  advanced  by  the  lead  and  copper,  being  commodities  and 
manufacture  of  our  own  country,  and  thereby  the  export- 
ation of  our  coin  and  bullion,  obtained  with  so  great  diffi- 
culties from  the  Spanish  Indies,  in  great  measure  pre- 
vented.” What  follows  is  curious,  though  unfortunately  in 
our  day  similar  vague  statements  disgrace  our  mining 
operations  in  the  share  market  : — 

“ From  all  this  it  plainly  appears  (by  calculation)  that, 
with  a stock  of  20,000/.,  and  good  management,  the  said 
mines  would  yield  a yearly  profit  (over  and  above  all 
charges)  of  one  hundred  seventy-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
seventy  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  ninepence  for  lead , 
besides  the  silver,  which  is  believed  will  yield,  one  time 
with  another,  about  14/.  in  silver  per  ton  of  metal,  and  may, 
in  all  probability,  double  this  valuation  of  the  mines.  ’ Tis 
plain  that  this  nation  can  never  want  silver , if  these  veins 
are  carried  on  with  a large  stock,  and  will  yield  such  large 
quantities  of  ore,  at  so  small  an  expense,  as  is  herein  men- 
tioned. This  valuation  may  seem  incredible  to  many  per- 
sons not  skilled  in  the  art  of  mining,  nor  acquainted  with 
the  vast  advantages  that  may  be  made  from  mineral  works, 
especially  so  large  and  so  well  situated  near  the  sea  as 
those  are.  But  if  demonstration  ivill  not  convince , 9 tis  in 
vain  to  use  any  other  arguments .”  It  was  again  proposed 
that  “ a twelfth  part  of  the  mines  should  be  appropriated  to 
charitable  uses.  For  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicarages 
in  Wales;  for  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  such 
persons  as  shall  endeavour  the  conversion  of  infidels  in  the 
Indies ; for  the  relief  of  Greenwich  and  other  hospitals  ; 
of  poor  miners  and  labourers  at  the  works,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  in  time,  of  other  poor  people  in  most  of  the 
great  corporations  of  the  kingdom.” 
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The  shares  in  this  well-lauded  scheme  were  disposed  of 
by  drawing  lots.  Those  who  drew  blanks  were  only  cre- 
ditors to  the  mines  ; they  were  to  receive  six  per  cent 
interest,  but  to  have  no  vote  in  elections,  nor  any  interest  in 
the  capital.  Those  who  drew  shares  became  members  of 
the  company,  and  had  voices  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  and  a fair  proportion  of  the  dividends . These, 
however,  never  amounted  to  anything — the  bubble  burst — 
the  whole  affair  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  defrauded  share- 
holders petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  aid  them  in 
recovering  their  money.  The  Parliament  appointed  a Com- 
mittee, but  the  money  was  irrecoverable. 

In  connexion  with  these  lead-mines  was  the  question  of 
a “ mine  royal  ” determined,  and  although  it  is  now  libe- 
rally interpreted,  the  law  regulating  Mines  Royal  is  still  in 
force. 

“ When  the  ore  does  not  yield  so  much  gold  and  silver  as 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  refining  and  the  loss  of  the  baser 
metal,  it  is  called  a poor  mine . But  when  the  ore  yields 
gold  or  silver  to  the  amount  which  will  exceed  the  charge 
of  refining  and  the  loss  of  the  baser  ore,  it  is  called  a rich 
ore , or  a mine  royal , and  is  appertaining  to  the  King  by 
his  prerogative.” 

The  customs  connected  with  lead-mining  are  curious. 
In  the  Myne-deeps — Mendips — a man  desiring  to  work  a 
mine,  dug  a hole  in  which  he  could  stand  up  to  his  waist. 
Then  standing  in  the  hole,  he  cast  his  axe  in  four  different 
directions,  and  the  extent  of  his  “ axe’s  throw”  marked  the 
boundaries  within  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  work. 

The  King’s  Field  of  Derbyshire  comprises,  under  its 
peculiar  mineral  laws,  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive 
mountain  limestone  tract  of  Derbyshire,  and  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  lead.  According  to  these  laws  every  man  was  at 
liberty  to  enter  at  any  time  into  any  part  of  the  King's 
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Field , and  there  dig  and  search  for  ore,  without  being 
accountable  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  soil  for  any 
damage  which  might  be  done  to  the  surface,  or  even  to  the 
growing  crops.  This  is  without  doubt  a very  ancient  law ; 
but  modern  usages  have  very  materially  modified  it,  although 
it  might  even  now  be  enforced. 

A person  finding  a vein  of  ore  now  goes  to  the  bar - 
master , after  having  made  certain  crosses  on  the  ground  as 
a mark  of  temporary  possession.  The  bar-master  attends  at 
the  spot,  and  having  received  a hotel  of  ore  permits  the  miner 
to  work  his  mere , a measure  of  twenty-nine  yards  in  length, 
of  the  vein.  The  mining  laws  of  Derbyshire  formerly  re- 
quired that  a working  stowse , or  winding  machine,  should 
actually  be  at  work  once  in  three  weeks,  or  the  mine  was 
forfeited.  Modern  practice  has  relaxed  so  far  as  to  allow 
models  of  stowses , or  small  sham  drawing  apparatuses  made 
of  thin  laths  of  wood,  to  be  “ kept  in  the  sight  of  all  men,” 
within  a certain  distance  of  the  drawing-shaft. 

Lead  ore  is  now  produced  in  the  largest  quantities  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Flintshire,  Cardiganshire,  Cumber- 
land, and  Yorkshire.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  also  lead- 
producing  districts,  and  some  quantity  is  brought  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  the  year  1853  the  following  was  the 
quantity  of  lead  ore  raised  and  of  lead  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  shown  by  returns  made  to 
the  Government  Mining  Record  Office : — 


Lead  Ore. 

Lead. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

England 

59,443  .. 

42,857 

Wales 

17,130  .. 

12,870 

Ireland 

3,309 

2,452 

Scotland 

2,904  .. 

1,947 

Isle  of  Man  . . 

2,450  .. 

. 1,829 

With  a few  exceptions,  all  the  lead  ores  of  the  United 
Kingdom  contain  silver,  but  in  very  variable  quantities. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  quantity  of  silver 
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produced  from  a ton  of  lead  smelted  from  tlie  lead  ores 
raised  in  the  different  counties  : — - 


Ounces. 

Cornwall  . . . . . . 35  per  ton  of  lead. 


Devonshire 

40 

11 

Cumberland 

Durham,  Northumberland, 

and  ] 

9 

1 12 

11 

Westmoreland 

n 

Derbyshire 

none 

n 

Shropshire 

none 

n 

Yorkshire 

Cardiganshire,  Carnarvonshire, ) 

none 

1 15 

n 

and  Carmarthenshire 

••  J 

n 

Flintshire 

7 

ii 

n 

Montgomeryshire 

6 

Ireland 

10 

n 

Scotland 

, . 

8 

i i 

Isle  of  Man 

. . 

20 

11 

There  is,  without  doubt,  some  law  determining  these 
proportions,  but  we  have  yet  to  discover  it.  Formerly  the 
process  of  separating  the  silver  was  a most  wasteful  one. 
The  whole  of  the  lead  had  to  be  converted,  in  a rever- 
beratory furnace,  into  an  oxide  of  lead — and  then  scraped  off 
the  silver — to  be  afterwards  again  reduced  to  lead.  It 
was  not  considered  profitable  to  attempt  the  separation  of 
the  silver  when  it  was  less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
ounces  to  the  ton  of  lead,  consequently  a large  quantity  of 
lead  passed  into  consumption  still  rich  in  silver,  and  by  the 
process  seven  per  cent  of  the  lead  operated  on  was  lost. 

In  1829  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson  discovered  that  fluid 
lead  crystallised  sooner  than  fluid  silver  ; consequently,  by 
keeping  the  mixed  metals  just  at  the  point  of  congelation, 
the  crystals  of  lead,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity,  are  sepa- 
rated and  the  silver  left  nearly  pure.  This  is  effected  by 
melting  the  lead  in  large  pots,  and  then  removing  the  fire 
from  under  them,  allowing  the  metal  to  cool  slowly:  the 
fine  crystals  of  silver  being  removed  by  means  of  perforated 
ladles  as  they  are  formed.  Eventually  the  fluid  lead  which 
is  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  becomes  exceedingly  rich  in 
silver,  and  this  is  now  separated  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
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cupellation  — that  is,  by  oxidation  upon  a hollowed  basin 
formed  of  bone  ashes,  called  a cupel.  In  this  way  it  is 
profitable  to  separate  silver  from  lead  when  not  more  than 
five  ounces  of  the  former  exist  in  a ton  of  the  latter.  The 
lead  ores  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  produce  nearly 
700,000  ounces  yearly,  worth  5s.  6d.  an  ounce,  of  which 
at  least  one -half  was  formerly  lost. 

Notwithstanding  our  numerous  improvements  in  metal- 
lurgy, it  is  not  without  interest  to  discover  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  our  processes  of  lead-smelting.  Job,  in  his  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  poem — full  of  descriptions  of  natural  objects, 
and  of  the  processes  of  early  art  — describes  the  “fineing” 
( refining ) of  metals  ; and  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  clearly  indi  - 
cates, in  the  following  verse,  the  early  use  of  a current  of 
air  over  the  melted  lead  in  the  process  of  refining 

“ The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the 
fire  ; the  founder  meltetli  in  vain.” 

It  is  ever  interesting  to  trace  in  the  records  of  the 
Sacred  Yolume  the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  this 
passage,  brief  as  it  is,  we  learn  that  the  ancients,  by  urging 
a powerful  blast  of  air  over  the  melted  lead,  drove  off*  the 
oxide  of  lead  (red-lead)  formed,  and  thus  separated  the 
silver.  The  u bellows  are  burned” — the  blast  can  be  no 
longer  urged  — and,  consequently,  the  workmen,  not  know- 
ing how  to  remove  the  crust  of  oxide  formed,  the  mass  of 
lead  was  destroyed,  being  eventually  driven  off  as  a smoke. 
In  the  process  of  smelting  lead-slags,  a large  portion  of  the 
metal  is  thus  dissipated  ; and  in  some  of  the  lead-smelting 
establishments  of  the  North  of  England,  flues  ranging  up 
the  sides  of  hills,  and  terminating  in  a high  chimney  on 
their  summits,  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
condensing  the  escaping  fumes. 

We  must  reserve  for  our  next  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lead  ore,  the  modes  of  its  occurrence,  and 
the  methods  of  working  it.  K.  H. 
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No.  Y.  (< continued ). 

Echinodermata. 

The  English  name  of  Brittle -star  refers  to  a pecu- 
liarity very  characteristic  of  the  stellar  forms  of  this  class 
of  animals, — an  unhappy  tendency  to  suicide.  The  eager 
naturalist,  in  dredging  for  these  interesting  creatures,  is 
often  annoyed  and  disappointed  by  seeing  some  fine  speci- 
men that  comes  up  from  the  depths,  crumble  into  fragments 
by  a spontaneous  movement,  the  instant  he  endeavours  to 
lay  hands  upon  it.  Professor  Forbes  has  described  his 
experience  of  this  habit  in  the  case  of  Luidia  fragilissima, 
the  Ling  thorn,  a seven-armed  species,  some  two  feet  in 
expanse.  The  passage  has  been  often  quoted,  but  it  is  so 
graphic,  so  descriptive,  so  full  of  humour,  that  we  must  beg 
permission  to  enliven  our  article  with  it  : — 

“ The  first  time  I ever  took  one  of  these  creatures,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  boat  entire.  Never  having 
seen  one  before,  and  quite  unconscious  of  its  suicidal  powers, 
I spread  it  out  on  a rowing -bench,  the  better  to  admire  its 
form  and  colours.  On  attempting  to  remove  it  for  preserv- 
ation, to  my  horror  and  disappointment  I found  only  an 
assemblage  of  rejected  members.  My  conservative  endea- 
vours were  all  neutralised  by  its  destructive  exertions,  and 
it  is  now  badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by  an  armless 
disk  and  a diskless  arm.  Next  time  I went  to  dredge  on 
the  same  spot,  determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a speci- 
men in  such  a way  a second  time,  I brought  with  me  a 
bucket  of  cold  fresh  water,  to  which  article  Star-fishes  have 
a great  antipathy.  As  I expected,  a Luidia  came  up  in 
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the  dredge,  a most  gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does  not  gene- 
rally break  up  before  it  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  cautiously  and  anxiously  I sunk  my  bucket  to  a level 
with  the  dredge’s  mouth,  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle 
manner  to  introduce  Luidia  to  the  purer  element.  Whether 
the  cold  air  was  too  much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket 
too  terrific,  I know  not,  but  in  a moment  he  proceeded  to 
dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his 
fragments  were  seen  escaping.  In  despair  I grasped  at  the 
largest,  and  brought  up  the  extremity  of  an  arm  with  its 
terminating  eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened  and 
closed  with  something  exceedingly  like  a wink  of  derision.”* 

The  Lingthorn,  by  the  length  and  slenderness  of  its  rays, 
and  by  the  comparative  minuteness  of  its  disk,  as  well  as  by 
the  fragility  just  mentioned,  bears  evidences  of  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Brittle-stars ; yet  it  truly  belongs  to  another 
order  of  the  class,  the  Star-fishes  distinctively  so  called. 
The  surface  is  not  here  formed  of  angular  imbricate  plates, 
but  of  a tough  leathery  or  cartilaginous  skin,  strengthened 
by  calcareous  plates  imbedded  in  its  substance,  and  more  or 
less  studded  with  spines  or  tubercles.  The  Cross-fish,  or 
Five-finger  ( Ur  aster  rubens\  that  commonest  of  objects 
on  every  shore,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  order. 

Now  here  we  have  a very  evident  tendency  to  centra- 
lisation. There  are  five  distinct  radiating  arms,  as  in  the 
Brittle-star;  but  they  are  massive,  thick,  short,  and  com- 
paratively inflexible,  while  the  disk  or  central  undivided  por- 
tion bears  a much  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  expanse. 

But  a change  much  more  remarkable  has  been  effected 
in  the  manner  of  progression.  In  the  Feather-star,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  motion  is  truly  natatory,  performed  by  the 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  its  inflated  arms, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  lateral  pinnae,  with  which  these  are 
* Forbes’  “Brit.  Star-fishes,”  138. 
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furnished.  In  the  Sand-stars  and  Brittle-stars  the  swim- 
ming faculty  is  lost ; the  animal  drags  itself  over  the  stones 
and  even  up  perpendicular  surfaces  by  its  flexible  arms,  the 
spines  of  which  catch  hold  of  every  projection  and  rough- 
ness. In  the  Star-fishes  a new  set  of  organs  is  developed, 
highly  curious  in  their  nature,  and,  like  all  other  of  the 
works  of  God,  well  qualified  for  their  office. 

Let  us  go  to  the  first  Five-finger  we  see  lying  on  the 
shingle,  and  turn  it  over.  We  now  see  that  each  of  the  five 
rays  has  a deep  furrow  running  along  its  under  surface, 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  even  to 
the  tip  of  the  arm.  This  furrow  has  been  fancifully  named 
the  ambulacrum , or  avenue. 

Now  let  us,  in  the  plentitude  of  our  compassion,  take  the 
poor  wretch  from  the  stones  where  he  lies  broiling  in  the 
burning  sun,  and,  bearing  him  home,  gently  place  him  in  a 
glass  vessel  of  cool  sea-water.  Our  virtue  will  be  its  own 
reward.  From  each  of  the  avenues  thousands  of  filmy  tubes 
are  seen  protruding,  which  twist  and  twine  in  all  directions, 
as  if  seeking  some  object  to  lay  hold  of.  Nor  do  they  seek 
in  vain.  We  are  supposing  that  the  Star-fish  has  been  laid 
upon  his  back.  Well,  the  extremity  of  one  of  his  rays  pre- 
sently bends  itself  over,  so  that  the  pellucid  tubes  can  reach 
the  bottom; — they  catch  hold;  the  arm  bends  still  more; 
other  tubes  reach  the  ground,  and,  in  a minute  or  two,  over 
turns  the  Star-fish  bodily,  and  is  u as  right  as  a trivet.” 

See  how  gently  and  equably  he  is  crawling  over  the 
bottom,  gliding  uniformly  along  like  a snail ! But  how  does 
he  do  it  ? What  is  the  nature  of  his  locomotion  ? Stay  ! 
we  shall  see ; for  he  has  reached  the  edge  of  his  prison- 
bottom,  and  is  beginning  to  mount  up  the  glassy  side. 
Watch  him  now,  through  the  transparent  medium,  and  you 
will  understand  the  secret. 

The  flexible  tubes,  which  look  so  many  caterpillars,  are 
2 B B 
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seen  to  have  dilated  extremities,  which,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  glass,  are  made  to  adhere,  just  on  the  same 
principle  as  a truant  schoolboy  makes  his  sucker  of  wetted 
leather  stick  fast  to  the  pavement.  The  tubes  are  thrust 
out  and  drawn  in  at  pleasure ; as  the  Star-fish  advances, 
new  sucker-feet  are  pushed  onward  as  far  as  possible,  where 
they  adhere,  and  drag  up  the  body  after  them ; and  by  a 
succession  of  such  apparently  feeble  efforts  progression  is 
effected. 

The  mechanism  of  these  sucker-feet  is  very  simple.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  or  avenue  in  each  ray  are  four 
rows  of  minute  pores,  through  which  the  suckers  are  pro- 
truded. The  base  of  each  sucker  is  expanded  into  a little 
globular  vesicle,  which  lies  above  the  pore  in  the  interior  of 
the  ray.  The  walls  of  this  vesicle  are  muscular,  and  there- 
fore contractile  ; and  it  is  filled  with  a fluid.  When,  there- 
fore, the  animal  wishes  to  protrude  and  extend  any  given 
sucker,  it  contracts  the  vesicle  at  its  base  by  an  effort  of  the 
will ; the  fluid  is  thus  forced  into  the  tubular  stem,  which 
is,  therefore,  compelled  to  elongate ; on  the  removal  of  the 
contractile  force  the  fluid  returns  to  the  bladder,  either  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  tube,  or  rather  probably  by  its  muscular 
action,  and  the  sucker  is  gradually  withdrawn.  The 
adhesion  of  the  terminal  disk  is  another  process.  This  is, 
doubtless,  effected  by  the  pressure  of  its  edges  to  the  surface, 
and  the  simultaneous  retractation  of  its  centre,  producing 
a vacuum,  on  which  the  surrounding  medium  presses  by  the 
law  of  gravity. 

It  is  beautiful  to  trace  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Mind 
in  contriving,  and  the  Divine  Hand  in  executing,  such 
problems  in  mechanics  as  these,  and  all  for  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  a creature  that  man  tramples  under  his  feet 
when  he  meets  with  it,  as  not  merely  worthless,  but  an 
encumbrance,  whose  existence  is  not  to  be  tolerated  ! The 
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meanest  “thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth”  has  occupied 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  from  all  eternity ; and  when  His 
creative  energy  was  put  forth  at  the  appointed  time  to  call 
it  into  being,  it  was  the  object  of  His  infinite  complacency. 
“ And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it 
was  very  good.”  It  is  permitted  to  us  in  examining  the 
same  works,  and  discerning  a little  of  their  perfection  and 
fitness,  to  share  in  our  humble  measure  the  Divine  com- 
placency. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  gastronomy  of  the  Star-fish,  we 
shall  find  it  no  less  unique  than  its  locomotion.  The  whole 
tribe  are  the  scavengers  of  the  sea,  searching  out  and 
greedily  devouring  the  fragments  of  carrion  that  otherwise 
might  infect  the  ocean  and  render  it  poisonous  to  living 
animals.  But  besides  this  indiscriminate  appetite,  the  Star- 
fish has  long  been  suspected  of  a dainty  epicurism  in  the 
matter  of  shell-fish ; and  old  Admiralty  laws  inflicted  a 
heavy  penalty  on  any  one  who,  finding  a Five-finger  on  the 
shore,  did  not  crush  it  under  his  heel,  or  throw  it  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide.  Difficulties,  to  be  sure,  presented 
themselves  in  the  way  of  a Star-fish  inclining  to  oyster 
suppers,  and  a theory  was,  as  usual,  invented  to  meet  them. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Star-fish,  insidiously  lying  in  wait 
till  the  blind  oyster  gaped,  dexterously  inserted  a ray 
between  the  valves,  which,  being  thus  prevented  from 
closing,  the  delicate  morsel  was  extracted  at  leisure.  This 
would  have  been  surprising  enough ; but  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  Observation  seems  to  have  established  the 
following  facts  : The  mouth  of  the  Uraster  is  destitute  of 
teeth ; but  the  whole  oesophagus,  and,  in  fact,  the  stomach, 
are  capable  of  being  turned  inside  out  in  the  form  of  great 
vesicular  lobes,  and  of  insinuating  themselves  into  minute 
orifices.  When  the  animal,  then,  wishes  to  feed  on  a bivalve 
mollusk,  it  clasps  it,  valves  and  all,  with  its  embracing  rays, 
holding  fast  its  prey  though  the  waves  may  roll  it  about 
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like  a ball.  Meanwhile  the  stomach  is  pouted  out,  and 
finding  access  into  the  interior  at  the  points  where  the  valves 
slightly  gape,  manages  to  dilate  itself  within,  and  extract 
the  nutritive  juices  of  the  victim ; the  process  being  aided, 
as  is  supposed,  by  the  injection  of  a poisonous  fluid,  secreted 
and  poured  out  from  the  lobes  of  the  stomach. 

The  order  which  includes  the  Star-fish  is  very  extensive, 
comprising  many  species,  and  even  many  genera.  In  a 
series  of  these  genera,  such  as  any  well-stocked  museum 
affords,  the  naturalist  sees  a gradual  deterioration  and 
obliteration  of  the  rays,  and  a commensurate  development  of 
the  disk  or  body.  This  double  change  proceeds  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  angles  between  the  arms,  until  the  outline, 
instead  of  being  five-rayed,  is  five-sided.  A beautiful  British 
species,  the  Bird’s-foot  Star  ( Palmipes ),  affords  an  example 
of  this  pentagonal  form. 

From  this  condition  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  disappear- 
ance in  other  species  of  the  very  angles  themselves ; the 
sides  become  progressively  convex  in  their  outline,  and  at 
length  a figure  nearly  orbicular  is  attained.  Such,  in  short, 
is  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  British  Echinodermata , 
the  Cake-urchin  ( Scutella ). 

The  integument  by  this  time  has  changed  as  well  as  the 
form,  having  become  shelly,  presenting  a hollow  box,  built 
up  of  many  thin  and  nearly  flat  pieces  of  definite  geometrical 
figures,  some  pentagonal,  others  hexagonal.  And  thus 
we  have  made  our  way  to  the  curious  flattened  spheres 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Sea-urchins.  Many  of  the 
links  which  perfect  the  chain  are,  it  is  true,  exotic  species ; 
but  even  in  British  forms  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
connected  progress  from  type  to  type- — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gradations  in  the  whole  circle  of  Zoology. 

The  shelly  case  of  an  Echinus  is  indeed  an  exquisite 
structure.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty  rows  of  plates,  of  which 
five  pairs  are  ambulacral,  pierced  with  minute  pores  for  the 
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protrusion  of  the  sucker-feet,  and  five  pairs  alternating  with 
the  former  are  inter-ambulacral.  Both  kinds  are  studded 
on  their  exterior  surface  with  tubercles  or  strong  warts, 
each  of  which  is  crowned  with  a little  globular  highly- 
polished  bead.  On  every  one  of  these  beads  played  during 
life  a spine  with  a hollow  at  its  base,  forming  with  its  sup- 
porting spherule  a ball-and-socket  joint  of  perfect  construction, 
the  spine  being  kept  in  its  place,  and  yet  allowed  great  extent 
and  freedom  of  motion,  by  means  of  muscles  that  bound  its 
dilated  pedestal  to  the  surrounding  integuments. 

Professor  Forbes  informs  us  that  in  a moderate-sized  Urchin 
there  are  sixty-two  rows  of  pores  in  each  of  the  ten  avenues, 
and  as  there  are  three  pairs  of  pores  in  each  row,  the  total 
number  of  pores  is  3720 ; but  as  each  sucker  occupies  a pair 
of  pores,  the  number  of  suckers  is  1860.  He  says,  also,  that 
there  are  above  three  hundred  plates  of  one  kind,  and  nearly 
as  many  of  another,  all  dovetailing  together  with  the 
greatest  nicety  and  regularity,  bearing  on  their  surfaces 
above  4000  spines,  each  spine  perfect  in  itself,  and  of 
a complicated  structure,  and  having  a free  movement  in 
its  socket.  “ Truly,”  he  adds,  “ the  skill  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  Nature  is  not  less  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  a Sea-urchin  than  in  the  building  up  of  a world  !”* 

Time  and  space  would  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  all  the 
marvels  of  creative  power  displayed  in  these  animals ; in 
the  elaborate  system  of  muscular  bands  and  loops  and  cap- 
sules ; the  singularly  complex  array  of  arched  teeth  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  “ Aristotle’s  lantern  the  apparatus 
of  water-ducts  that  resemble  the  mains  and  pipes  of  our 
great  metropolis ; the  forest  of  chased  and  fluted  and 
sculptured  spines  that  bristle  and  nod  upon  the  surface ! 
But  there  are  some  points  of  further  interest  which  we  must 
not  pass  over,  though  we  are  compelled  to  defer  their  con- 
sideration to  a future  paper.  P.  H.  G. 

* Op.  cit.,  152. 
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THE  MUSCLES. 

The  active  instruments  of  motion  in  the  human  frame  are 
the  muscles.  They  supply  the  power  by  which  we  walk, 
and  talk,  eat,  drink,  breathe,  &c.  The  passive  instruments 
are  the  tendons  and  ligaments.  The  muscles  form  the 
larger  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and  compose  what  is 
usually  termed  the  flesh.  They  are  made  up  of  small 
bundles  of  minute  fibres,  each  about  the  T^th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  run  parallel  with  one  another. 
These  unite  to  make  up  larger  bundles,  whose  ultimate 
combination  forms  a large  or  small  muscle.  The  smaller 
bundles  are  crossed  by  fine,  dark,  parallel  lines,  at  short  but 
regular  intervals.  Fibrin  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the 
muscular  substance,  and  almost  the  only  one.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  a piece  of  flesh  for  a considerable  time 
in  water ; this  removes  the  blood,  which  gives  it  a red 
colour,  and  any  other  adventitious  matters,  and  leaves  the 
fibrin  a firm  material,  of  a dark-brown  colour. 

There  are  from  450  to  500  distinct  muscles  in  the  human 
body.  A discrepancy  in  the  number  rendered  by  different 
anatomists,  arises  from  a difference  in  their  mode  of  dis- 
secting and  defining  some  of  the  more  complex  parts  of  the 
muscular  system.  The  muscles  are  usually  divided  into 
voluntary  and  involuntary ; those  which  are,  and  those 
which  are  not,  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  not  quite  definite,  for  some  have  a 
mixed  character.  Generally,  the  middle  of  a muscle  is  its 
largest  part ; it  commonly  tapers  at  either  end,  to  be  con- 
nected with  its  tendons.  Sometimes,  however,  for  more 
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efficient  adhesion,  or  effective  use,  it  is  broad  and  expanded; 
then,  by  a corresponding  membrane,  it  is  united  to  the 
bones.  A muscle  always  acts  by  contraction — by  shorten- 
ing its  length.  By  this  simple  act  alone  it  fulfils  all  its 
duties ; its  force  is  exerted  in  no  other  way.  So  soon  as 
the  exertion  ceases,  it  returns  to  its  former  state — a state  of 
rest;  having  done  its  duty,  it  acts  no  longer.  The  return 
of  a part  moved — the  straightening  of  the  arm,  for  instance, 
after  it  has  been  bent — is  not  the  effect  of  relaxation,  or  the 
mere  cessation  of  the  action,  for  that  would  only  leave  the 
limb  at  the  point  where  the  movement  ceased,  but  is  the 
result  of  a counter-action,  still  muscular,  which  produces 
the  reflex  act,  returning  the  limb,  if  need  be,  for  a repe- 
tition of  the  movement.  These  acts  are  termed  flexion  and 
extension,  and  the  opposing  muscles  are  called  flexors  and 
extensors.  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  “ Natural 
Theology,”  aptly  compares  this  reciprocal  movement  “to  two 
sawyers  working  in  a pit,  acting  by  an  opposite  pull ;”  so 
soon  as  one  ceases,  the  other  takes  up  the  stroke,  and  so  the 
alternate  motion  is  effected.  The  energy  which  dictates 
activity  to  one  power,  dictates  at  the  same  time  quiescence 
to  the  other. 

Like  the  bones,  the  muscles  vary  in  size  and  in  shape. 
The  amount  of  power  required  determines  the  bulk.  Their 
form  is  regulated  partly  with  reference  to  their  destined 
use,  partly  in  relation  to  the  law  of  muscular  contraction 
before  mentioned,  and  partly  in  subservience  to  personal 
configuration.  Besides  several  other  particulars  remarkable 
in  their  economy  and  use,  the  four  following  are  especially 
noticeable  : — - 

1.  Their  arrangement,  general  and  special. 

2.  The  harmony  with  which  they  operate. 

3.  The  rapidity  of  their  motion. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  their  action. 
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The  general  arrangement  of  the  muscles  must,  of  necessity, 
be  in  keeping  with  the  prescribed  mould  of  the  human  figure. 
Now,  in  observance  of  this  rule,  considerable  waste  of  power  is 
apparently,  and  to  a considerable  extent  really,  made.  For 
the  nearer  the  power  is  placed  to  any  body  required  to  be 
moved,  the  less  is  the  amount  of  force  demanded.  Had,  how- 
ever, the  adjustment  been  made  with  reference  to  this  law  in 
mechanics,  what  inconvenience  would  have  arisen  ! If  those 
muscles  which  move  the  fingers  had  been  placed  on  the  back 

of  the  hand,  or  in  the 
palm,  instead  of  being 
placed  along  the  arm, 
as  the  annexed  figure 
shows,*  how  clumsy 
must  the  hand  have 
been!  What  knees  — 
what  feet — we  should 
have  had  ! By  remov- 
ing the  bodies  of  the 
muscles  to  the*  middle 
parts  of  the  bones, 
or  other  commodious 
places,  and  acting  by 
long  cords  or  tendons, 
their  uses  are  fulfilled, 
and  the  beauty  of  the 
form  is  not  impaired. 
The  mechanical  disad~ 
vantage  too,  after  all,  is 
really  subservient  to 
practical  convenience  ; 
for  although  to  move  heavy  weights  it  is  desirable  to 

* The  Plate  shows  the  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  the 
tendons  at  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
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husband  the  power,  so  that  its  largest  amount  may  be  most 
easily  employed:  yet,  as  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  that 
a man  should  be  able  to  raise  his  band  very  readily  to  his 
head,  or  to  carry  it  to  any  other  part  of  his  person,  and 
which  he  requires  to  do  very  often;  than  it  is,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  move  a heavy  weight  on  the  ground,  or 
to  lift  it  up,  which  he  wants  to  do  comparatively  very  seldom, 
the  present  adjustment  is  by  much  the  most  useful.  Quick- 
ness of  motion  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  greater  power 
with  a clumsier  structure. 

The  muscles  are  never  in  each  other’s  way : they  often 
assist;  — they  never  hinder  one  another.  This  harmony  of 
action  might  be  usefully  illustrated  by  describing  the  acts 
of  breathing,  singing,  writing,  walking,  &c.  For  how  few 
persons  know,  that  each  respiration,  which  from  being 
effected  so  easily  seems  to  be  the  act  of  some  one  part 
only,  employs  nearly  one  hundred  muscles  ! We  use  almost 
as  many  when  we  move  the  arm ; and  about  forty  in  moving 
the  hand.  But,  probably,  we  have  no  better  example 
than  is  ffurnished  by  the  act  of  eating,  or  rather  swallow- 
ing. Trace  a portion  of  food  from  its  being  first  appre- 
hended by  the  lips : these  immediately  close  to  prevent  its 
falling  from  the  mouth : the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 
moving  it  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways,  subject  the 
morsel  to  the  tearing,  bruising,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth. 
When  duly  masticated  and  moistened  with  saliva,  the 
nimble  tongue  takes  it  on  its  back,  applying  its  apex  to 
the  fore-part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  by  a backward 
pressure  it  pushes  the  morsel  toward  the  fauces : there 
received  into  the  pharynx,  a bag -like  receptacle  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  which  leads  into  the  stomach,  it 
finds  every  avenue  simultaneously  closed  by  which  it 
could  go  the  wrong  way : the  windpipe  being  shut  up  by 
its  trap-door,  which  has  already  acted  as  a viaduct  to 
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allow  its  passage  over ; the  tongue  closing  the  outlet  to- 
wards the  mouth  ; while  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
upper  fauces  prevents  its  intrusion  into  the  nostrils  from  be- 
hind. And  thus  the  muscles  successively  contracting,  and 
always  regularly  above  it,  pass  the  morsel  down  the  oeso- 
phagus into  the  stomach.  With  this  act  of  swallowing, 
gravitation  has  nothing  to  do.  A horse  drinks  as  readily 
with  his  mouth  at  the  surface  of  a pool  as  we  with  our 
heads  erect ; and  we  as  easily  on  our  heads  as  on  our  heels. 
It  is  an  act,  or  rather  a series  of  acts,  purely  muscular 
throng]  iout* 

Another  effect  of  this  consent  of  parts,  this  harmony  of 
action,  is  found  in  the  poise  by  which  some  parts  are  kept 
in  their  allotted  places.  Thus,  the  head  is  secured  in  its 
erect  position  by  those  very  muscles  which  rotate,  or  other- 
wise move  it,  when  motion  is  required  : the  eye  is  kept 
straight  by  the  equilibre  of  the  same  muscles,  which,  acting 
or  relaxing  as  the  will  dictates,  roll  or  steady  it  in  a diffe- 
rent position.* 

The  winking  eyelid  illustrates  well  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  muscles  can  act.  Sixteen  times  in  every  minute, 
or  thereabouts,  the  transparent  part  of  the  eyeball  requires  to 
be  moistened ; so  quickly,  so  imperceptibly,  is  this  effected, 
that  even  when  the  eye  is  most  intently  employed,  the  act  is 
not  found  to  interfere  with  perfection  of  vision.  A,  photo- 
graphic image  is  not  in  the  least  impaired,  though  the 
closing  and  opening  of  the  eyelids  is  repeated  so  often 
during  the  rapid  process  of  its  formation. 

Although  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  eye,  and  the 
sense  of  sight,  will  probably  be  made  the  subject  of  a 

* Wry-neck,  and  the  more  common  affection  of  squinting,  are  occa- 
sioned by  a difference  in  the  power  of  the  muscles  ; the  cure  is  effected 
by  cutting  through  some  of  the  fibres  of  those  muscles  which  act  too 
vigorously. 
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subsequent  paper,  yet  as  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  mus- 
cular action  is  well  shown  in  the  function  of  seeing,  it  may 
be  best  to  notice  it,  in  part,  here.  To  make  the  eye  gene- 
rally useful,  two  circumstances  required  special  attention, — 

1.  That  a varying  amount  of  light  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  good  vision. 

2.  That  the  eye  should  see  objects  far  and  near. 

To  exclude  excessive  light,  which  would  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  organ ; but  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
large  a quantity  as  possible,  in  order  to  render  the  object 
looked  at  most  distinct,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  it  is  called, 
is  formed  by  a circular  muscular  curtain  ; the  fibres  of  this 
curtain,  termed  the  iris,  are  so  arranged  that  the  opening  can 
be  enlarged  or  contracted  by  its  own  exquisite  machinery. 
Retaining,  under  all  its  differing  dimensions,  the  same  circular 
form,  it  cuts  off,  as  the  stop  or  diaphragm  in  a telescope  or 
microscope  does,  redundant  or  superfluous  rays  when  the 
light  is  too  strong ; while  it  allows  the  ingress  of  the  largest 
amount  of  light,  when  that  is  weak ; varying  its  size  with 
every  changing  amount  of  light,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
sensitive  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Again:  to  fit  the  eye  for  seeing  objects  at  different  dis- 
tances, either  its  form  must  be  capable  of  change,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  interior  structure  must  allow  of  alteration,  or  both. 
An  optician  rectifies  his  instrument,  to  accomplish  the  same 
effect,  by  varying  the  length  of  the  tube,  or  by  changing  his 
lens,  or  both.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  do, — pressing  hardly  at  all,  or  gently,  or  forcibly  on  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  they  vary  the  convexity  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  eye,  called  the  transparent  cornea  ; shift  the  position  of 
the  crystalline  lens  and  lengthen  or  shorten  the  axis  of 
vision. 

* The  experiments  of  Dr.  Young  have  tended  to  render  doubtful  so 
much  of  the  change  of  the  form  of  the  eye  as  relates  to  the  convexity  of 
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The  tendons  are  strong  cords  or  straps,  subservient  to 
the  muscles,  which  connect  them  with  the  bones.  Their 
texture  is  well  seen  in  what  are  called  “ the  strings  ” in  the 
leg  of  a turkey.  They  vary  both  in  size  and  shape.  The 
mechanical  contrivances  which  regulate  and  give  efficiency 
to  their  use,  are  very  various  and  very  curious  : to  pull 
down  the  lower  jaw,  the  tendon  of  a double-bodied  muscle 
passes  through  a loop,  and  at  the  loop  changes  its  direction  ; 
almost  as  if  a rope,  in  passing  through  the  block  of  a pulley, 
should  diverge  at  a right  angle.  Within  the  socket  of  the 
eye  there  is  a similar  contrivance,  but  without  the  diver- 
gence. At  the  wrist  and  ankles  the  tendons  pass  under  a 
firm  ligamentous  band,  which  hinders  their  starting  when  on 
the  stretch.  The  long  tendons  by  'which  the  first  joints,  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  bent,  pass  through  slits  in 
the  short  ones,  by  which  the  second  joints  are  bent. 

Everywhere  and  in  everything,  minute  as  well  as  con- 
siderable, there  is  exhibited  the  same  wisdom  in  contri- 
vance, the  same  skill  in  execution.  P.  S. 

the  cornea  ; but  as  the  researches  of  comparative  anatomists  have  made  it 
clear  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  seal,  and  some  other  of  the  amphibia,  such 
assistance  is  rendered  by  it,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  to  a limited 
extent,  it  is  afforded  in  the  human  eye  also. 
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Each  county  of  England  has  its  own  characteristics ; 
and,  like  Reynard  conveyed  to  the  coursing-ground  in  a 
sack,  were  the  tourist  suddenly  unbagged  amongst  hop- 
gardens or  forests  of  crimson-cheeked  apples,  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  at  once  detecting  Kent  in  the  one  case,  and 
Hereford  in  the  other.  The  beech-woods  of  Buckingham 
scarcely  differ  more  from  the  treeless  downs  of  Sussex  than 
the  corn-hats  of  Yorkshire  differ  from  the  grassy  hills  of 
Northumberland.  The  rolling  chines  of  Suffolk  are  equally 
unlike  the  caverned  rocks  of  Derbyshire  and  the  awful  pin- 
nacles of  Cornwall ; and  the  nearest  neighbours  are  often 
greatest  contrasts.  For  instance,  with  its  white- washed 
houses,  perched  on  grey  rocks  or  reflected  in  tranquil  lakes, 
and  emitting  into  its  clear  and  silent  atmosphere  the  dreamy, 
vapour-like  smoke  of  turf-fuel,  Westmoreland  gazes  down  on 
Lancashire,  with  its  bricks  and  tiles,  and  belching  furnaces, 
as  a pale  and  saintly  hermit  might  be  supposed  to  sit  and 
watch  a son  of  Vulcan,  sweltering  at  the  forge,  red-faced  and 
smutty.  Almost  every  shire  has  its  own  staple,  its  pecu- 
liar productions,  its  breeds  of  cattle,  its  natural  curiosities, — 
perhaps  we  might  say  its  own  race  of  men.  The  Londoner 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  of  a type  as  distinct  from  the  man  of 
Lancaster  or  Lincoln  as  the  harsh  guttural  of  Cumberland 
and  the  broad  slow  Doric  of  Somerset  is  different  from  the 
glib  and  liquid  dialect  which  conveys  the  repartees  and 
merry  quips  of  Cockaigne. 

Last  summer,  instead  of  a Continental  tour,  we  took  a 
journey  to  Norfolk;  and,  like  all  the  terra  incognita  of  this 
unexplored  kingdom,  we  found  it  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
more  familiar  regions  beyond  the  Channel.  It  was  pleasant 
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to  lodge  in  that  Royal  Hotel  at  Norwich,  and  look  out  on  a 
market-square  with  stalls  and  pent-roofs  irresistibly  recall- 
ing ancient  Flanders.  It  brought  departed  times  very  near 
to  gaze  on  those  quaint  old  gables,  and  wonder  whether  one 
of  them  had  been  the  abode  of  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
whose  museum  and  aviary  brought  learned  pilgrims  from 
afar,  and  whose  ashes  repose  under  the  roof  of  yon  venerable 
St.  Peter’s  Mancroft.  We  thought  of  the  day  when  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  made  their  king -like  entry  along  these 
streets,  and  “ ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace,”  whilst 
wine  was  quaffed  by  noble  guests  in  golden  bowls.  We  paid 
visits  to  the  cathedral,  and  looked  up  to  the  spire  so  dizzy  in 
its  height,  yet  not  so  high  but  that  one  Sunday,  sixty  years 
ago,  a sailor  boy  scrambled  up  the  crocketted  stone-work 
outside,  and  amused  himself,  whilst  he  horrified  spectators, 
by  turning  round  the  weather-cock  at  a height  of  350  feet. 
We  stood  in  the  nave  beside  the  grave  of  Stanley,  whose  eye, 
bright  as  the  eagle’s,  irradiating  a countenance  beautiful  as 
the  sculptured  marble,  we  never  can  forget,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  duties  of  an  unwelcome  episcopate  who  can  refuse 
to  admire  ? We  glanced  at  that  palace  from  which  “ the 
English  Seneca,”  the  sagacious  and  saintly  Bishop  Hall,  was 
so  roughly  ejected  in  troublous  times ; and  to  which,  in  the 
following  century,  the  sweetest  commentator  on  Israel’s 
“ sweet  singer,”  Bishop  Horne,  arrived  with  limbs  so  feeble 
that  he  exclaimed  to  his  chaplain,  “ Alas  ! I am  come  to  these 
steps  at  a time  of  life  when  I can  neither  go  up  them  nor 
down  them  with  safety.”  We  passed  through  that  gate 
where  Bilney  and  other  martyrs  went  forth  to  die,  and  the 
sight  of  whose  gloomy  architecture  helped  to  fire  with 
anti-papal  zeal  the  mind  of  a little  Norwich  girl,  since 
well  known  to  Protestant  readers  as  “ Charlotte  Elizabeth.” 
Having  long  since  visited  the  grassy  mound  near  Bea- 
consfield  which  marks  the  sepulchre  of  William  Penn,  we 
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added  another  item  to  our  researches  amongst  the  shrines  of 
Quakerdom,  and  paid  an  Old-Mortality  pilgrimage  to  that 
most  ancient  of  Friends’  meeting-houses  in  the  Gilden  Croft. 
And  there,  imbedded  in  the  level  turf,  was  one  small  flat 
stone,  with  the  name  of  Joseph  John  Gurney,  and  another 
with  that  of  his  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  dear  sister  Pris- 
cilla ; whilst  at  some  distance  a few  pinks  and  carnations 
relieved  the  monotonous  verdure,  and  blossomed  over  dust 
which  was  evidently  still  dear  to  some  one:  it  was  the 
grave  of  Amelia  Opie,  and  her  father  Dr.  Alderson. 

Do  our  readers  wish  to  know  what  like  is  Norfolk  ? 
Then,  first  of  all,  it  is  a very  large  county,  only  yielding  in 
extent  to  York,  Lincoln,  and  Devon,  whilst  it  beats  them  all 
in  the  number  of  its  parishes,  having,  according  to  one  of 
our  authorities,  no  fewer  than  7 56.  Its  shape  is  nearly 
elliptical,  and  had  not  Father  Neptune  nibbled  out  the 
north-west  corner  it  would  have  rounded  off  like  an  oval 
ship  -biscuit ; and  it  is  almost  as  flat  as  one.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich  are  rising  grounds,  and  the  city,  cul- 
minating in  its  imposing  castle,  on  the  whole  stands  grandly; 
but,  like  the  rest  of  East  Anglia,  the  prevailing  surface  is 
level.  “ Well-  watered  and  not  ill -wooded,”  as  ancient 
Camden  says,  its  soil  may  very  well  be  divided,  as  his  con- 
tinuator  Gough  divides  it,  into  “ the  sand-land,  the  wood- 
land, the  marsh-land,  and  the  fielding.”  Of  the  “ sand-land” 
the  visitors  of  Yarmouth  have  an  excellent  specimen,  and 
those  who  have  never  been  there  must  consult  the  descrip- 
tion in  “ David  Copperfield.”  The  “ marsh-land”  is  a dreary 
limbo,  where  the  sand  of  the  ocean  and  the  mud  of  the  rivers 
welter  together,  and  where  salt,  slime,  and  putrescent  mate- 
rials send  up,  as  the  evidence  of  their  decomposition,  the 
most  astonishing  odours.  With  great  industry,  however, 
these  swamps  have  been  converted  into  excellent  pasture, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  their  herdsmen,  the  cattle 
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thrive.  These  amphibious  territories  are  haunted  by  bit- 
terns, herons,  and  sea-fowl ; and  the  sand-banks  adjoining 
are  all  alive  with  myriads  of  martins,  whose  insect  food  is 
abundantly  hatched  in  such  pestilent  marshes.  The  main 
surface  of  the  country  is  a light  sandy  loam,  yielding  spon- 
taneously furze,  bugloss,  and  those  other  plants  of  which  the 
Hindoo  exclaimed  on  Newmarket  Heath,  “ Yonder  are 
flowers  worthy  to  adorn  the  gardens  of  the  gods  ; and 
here  they  grow  wild  ! ” But,  by  dint  of  admirable  hus- 
bandry, these  beautiful  blossoms  have  now  generally  yielded 
to  turnips  and  barley,  and  the  usual  rotation  of  crops,  white 
and  green.  It  is  believed  that  England  contains  no  county 
for  which  so  much  has  been  done  by  culture.  Charles  the 
Second  said  that  “ it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  cut  up  into 
roads,  by  which  the  inhabitants  might  escape  to  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom ;”  but  now,  so  well  have  its  wastes  been  re- 
claimed, so  productive  are  its  farms,  and  so  famous  is  its 
cheer,  that  though  plenty  of  roads  have  been  cut  to  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  no  farmer  seeks  to  escape  from  Norfolk. 
Under  the  head  of  “ Natural  Commodities,”  Fuller  assigns 
to  Norfolk  “ rabbits  and  herrings;”  but  although  these 
have  certainly  nowise  degenerated,  in  the  mind  of  most 
epicures  this  county  is  suggestive  of  a commodity  now 
almost  naturalised,  but  probably  unknown  to  it  in  the  days 
of  Fuller : in  gastronomic  statistics  the  turkey  population 
of  Norfolk  would  form  a curious  item. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  orders  of  knighthood  is  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  throne  is  a wool- 
sack. In  common  gratitude,  the  city  arms  of  Norwich  should 
be  supported  by  sheep,  for  its  fortunes  are  founded  on  wool. 
Even  in  the  old  Saxon  times  Norfolk  was  an  extensive 
sheep-  walk,  and  the  East  Angles  were  noted  sheep-shearers. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  their  skill  hardly  extended  to 
spinning  and  weaving,  for  they  exported  the  wool  and 
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brought  back  from  the  Continent  the  manufactured  goods. 
It  was  in  the  Conqueror’s  time  that  Flemings  came  over, 
and  commenced  what  was  afterwards  to  be  for  a lengthened 
period  the  staple  of  English  industry.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  occurred  a great  flood  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
a large  emigration  of  Dutchmen  followed  their  compatriots 
to  Norfolk,  and  settled  in  a village  called  “ Worstead.5’ 
Here  they  span  wool  so  admirably  that  nothing  could  com- 
pete with  the  “Worstead”  thread,  and  the  little  village 
has  immortalised  itself  by  adding  its  name  to  our  English  ' 
substantives.  Other  adventurers  followed,  and  soon  the 
city  of  Norwich,  chiefly  through  the  skill  of  its  foreign 
craftsmen,  rose  to  be  the  third  city  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  whilst  persecution  raged  on  the  Con- 
tinent, a number  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Walloon  weavers  were 
invited  over,  and  were  rewarded  with  many  commercial 
privileges,  besides  having  assigned  them  places  of  worship 
still  known  as  the  Dutch  and  French  Churches. 

“ Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers”  is  a maxim  as 
appropriate  to  states  and  kingdoms  as  to  private  householders ; 
and  in  entertaining,  first,  the  Low-Country  weavers  who 
were  flooded  out  of  their  homes  in  the  twelfth  century ; and 
then  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  exiles  who  were  expatriated 
by  Philip  II. ; and,  last  of  all,  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
of  1685,  Norfolk  aggrandised  itself,  and  became  the  nursery 
of  crafts  which  have  gone  far  to  make  England  rich  and 
strong.  The  Dutch  and  Flemings  not  only  taught  the  art 
of  making  baize,  camlets,  bombazines,  and  those  fine  woollen 
fabrics  which  have  reached  the  eventual  exquisiteness  of 
Norwich  crape,  but,  in  a department  totally  different,  in 
what  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Norwich,  they  gave  an 
impulse  to  navigation,  and  helped  to  create  those  Yarmouth 
mariners  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England, — as  skilful  fishermen  the  equals  of  their  Dutch 
2 c c 
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kinsfolk,  as  bold  sailors  and  stout  warriors  eclipsing  them. 
Two  Protestants  from  Antwerp,  in  1567,  brought  over  to 
Norwich  the  art  of  making  tiles  for  pavements,  and  other 
massive  articles  of  clay ; and  we  need  not  say  to  what  per- 
fection the  art  is  now  carried  in  the  potteries  of  Stafford- 
shire. And  as  in  London  and  Canterbury,  so  in  Norwich, 
the  French  set  up  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  velvet,  and 
introduced  or  improved  the  mysteries  of  the  watchmaker 
and  the  hatter.  And  although  British  fingers  have  not  been 
%able  to  overtake  French  ingenuity  and  finish,  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  have  distanced  the  sober  diligence  of  their 
Low-Country  preceptors.  We  can  make  better  stuffs  than 
ever  came  from  the  looms  of  Ghent,  and  better  pottery  than 
was  ever  turned  off  the  wheels  of  Delft  and  Antwerp  ; and,  if 
we  cannot  give  the  gloss  to  a hat  or  the  lustre  to  a ribbon 
which  is  imparted  by  the  legerdemain  of  Paris  and  Lyons, 
and  if  an  English  watch  looks  clumsy  alongside  the  fairy  toy 
from  Geneva,  we  must  comfort  ourselves  that  our  own  work 
is  more  solid  and  in  better  proportion  to  our  British  longevity. 

Every  one  knows  how  fond  of  flowers  are  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  Flemings*  brought  with  them  to 
Norwich  gilly-flowers,  Provence  roses,  carnations,  and  many 
ornaments  of  the  parterre  till  then  unknown  in  England  ; and 
ever  since  a taste  for  floriculture  has  marked  both  the 
artisans  and  the  upper  classes  of  “the  city  of  gardens.”*)* 
Nor  can  it  be  altogether  unconnected  with  this  circumstance 
that  Norfolk  has  contributed  the  names  of  chief  renown  to 

* Traces  of  Dutch  or  Flemish  are  to  be  found  in  the  dialect  of  Norfolk 
to  this  day.  A friend,  to  whose  zeal  for  her  native  county  we  owe  much 
of  the  information  of  this  article,  has  furnished  us  with  some  examples. 
E.g.  “ stive.”  dust,  from  the  Dutch  “ stuiven,”  to  fly  like  dust ; “ gat,” 
an  opening  in  a sand-bank,  from  the  Dutch  “gat,”  a gap  or  opening; 
“ fleet,”  a ditch  or  shallow  stream,  from  “ vliet ;”  “ roke,”  mist,  from 
“ rook,”  &c. 

f Journal  of  Design,  vol.  iii.  * 48, 
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the  annals  of  British  Botany, — Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
Sir  William  Hooker,  Dawson  Turner,  Professor  Bindley. 

At  a period  when  in  the  rest  of  England  the  peasantry 
were  serfs  and  the  landed  proprietors  were  warriors,  it  was 
the  happiness  of  Norfolk  to  receive  into  its  bosom  a number 
of  enterprising  and  industrious  strangers,  who  soon  taught 
by  their  example  the  advantages  of  thrift  and  the  wonderful 
powers  of  commerce.  And  at  a later  era,  when  passive 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  and  blind  submission  to  the  Pope 
prevailed  through  nearly  all  the  realm,  other  strangers  came 
and  brought  the  free  notions  which  they  had  learned  in  the 
Walloon  temples  and  in  the  guild-halls  of  Flanders.  Nor- 
wich and  its  neighbourhood  grew  noted  for  the  mettle  of  the 
citizens,  for  the  boldness  of  their  words,  and  the  daring  of 
their  deeds.  These  had  their  evils.  They  sometimes  led  to 
riots,  and  they  often  ended  in  lawsuits*  and  quarrels.  But 
they  had  advantages  which  compensated  such  evils  manifold. 
Mind  was  kept  in  motion;  great  questions  were  discussed;  pa- 
triotism was  roused ; responsibility  was  felt ; and  an  amount 
of  moral  and  intellectual  vigour  was  elicited  by  which  all  Eng- 
land benefits  to  the  present  day.  For  it  is  this  county,  so  mis- 
cellaneous in  its  ethnological  elements,  so  industrious  in  its 
early  history,  so  sturdy  in  its  self-reliance,  so  strong  in  the 
neighbourliness  and  home  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  ;|  this 

* After  quoting  the  proverbial  expression,  “Norfolk  wiles,”  Fuller 
adds,  “ Such  the  skill  of  the  common  people  hereof  in  our  common  law, 
wherein  they  are  so  versed  ....  some  would  persuade  us  that  they  will 
enter  an  action  for  their  neighbour’s  horse  but  looking  over  their  hedge. 
But  no  more  hereof,  least  Norfolk  men  commence  a suit  against  me.” 
— Worthies  of  England,  p.  237. 

f Norwich,  “ noted  for  the  resolute  purpose  and  strongly  marked 
character  of  her  men ; the  fair  looks  of  her  women  ; and  the  attachment 
entertained  for  her  by  those  born  and  bred  within  her  walls.” — Miss 
BrightwelV s Life  of  Amelia  Opie , p.  36. 

Of  the  literary  circle  of  which  Norwich  could  boast  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  by  referring 
to  Robberds’s  “ Memoir  of  William  Taylor,”  vol.  i.  pp.  45-48. 
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county  which  sent  forth  the  proto-evangelist  of  the  English 
Reformation,  Thomas  Bilney,  and  the  father  of  English  Puri- 
tanism, Robert  Brown,  who  in  thirty-two  prisons  remained 
steadfast  to  his  principles  ; — it  is  this  county  which  has  fur- 
nished theology  with  the  expository  vigour  of  Pearson,  and  the 
metaphysical  subtilty  of  Samuel  Clark ; which  in  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  given  to  surgery  the  most  brilliant  of  its  recent 
practitioners,  as  in  three  successive  centuries,  and  in  the  per- 
sons of  Coke,  Thurlow,  and  Cranworth,  it  has  given  to  law 
three  of  its  greatest  oracles ; whilst  in  Richard  Porson  it 
has  yielded  to  the  classical  scholarship  of  Cambridge  its 
greatest  prodigy.  It  is  to  Norfolk  that  London  owes  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  most  munificent  and  public-spirited 
of  all  her  merchant-princes,  and  the  founder  of  her  Royal 
Exchange.  It  is  to  Norfolk  that  our  navy  owes  Nelson, 
Anson,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ; Bacon,  the  discoverer  of 
Iceland,  and  that  patriarch  of  Arctic  voyagers,  Sir  John 
Narborough.  It  is  to  Norfolk  that  Humanity  is  indebted 
for  the  names,  so  dear  and  illustrious,  of  Sarah  Martin  and 
Elizabeth  Fry. 

Once  famous  for  the  number  of  its  convents,  of  which 
Henry  VIII.  suppressed  seventy-nine,  Norfolk  still  contains 
many  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  deeply  interesting 
to  the  archaeologist.  Some  of  its  churches  are  still  covered 
with  thatch,— a circumstance  which  we  have  noticed  in  no 
other  district  of  England.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  the 
only  mitred  abbot  in  Britain.  Even  if  he  were  the  junior 
bishop  he  would  still  claim  a seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Abbot  of  St.  Bennet’s. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  that  “ peripatetic  Univers- 
ity,” the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
was  held  this  year  at  Liverpool.  That  magnificent  build- 
ing, St.  George’s  Hall,  had  just  been  opened,  and  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  so  that  the  whole 
of  its  business  might  be  transacted  under  one  roof ; and 
expectations  of  a good  meeting  rose  higher  and  higher  as 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  September  approached.  Then, 
indeed,  natural  philosophers  of  all  orders  began  to  pour 
into  the  town  from  the  different  railways  and  steam-boats, 
and  the  lists  at  the  reception-room  soon  exhibited  a goodly 
display  of  names  well  known  to  fame,  and  of  those  that 
hoped  to  be  well  known  some  day,  and  of  others  that  had 
no  such  expectation,  but  who  loved  Science  for  her  own 
sake,  or  for  the  services  she  renders  to  man. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  General  Committee  first 
met,  and  received  the  Treasurer’s  report,  and  the  reports 
of  their  Kew  Observatory  and  Parliamentary  Committees, 
and  arranged  preliminaries  for  the  ensuing  week.  In  the 
evening  a large  assembly  gathered  in  the  spacious  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  to  hear  the  opening  address  of  the  President 
for  the  year,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who,  though  not  himself 
deeply  versed  in  science,  made  a thoroughly  good  discourse, 
and,  by  drawing  upon  the  information  of  his  friends,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  meeting  a good  idea  of  the  advance 
of  physical  knowledge  during  the  . past  twelvemonth.  He 
alluded  to  the  four  planets  and  the  four  comets  which  had 
been  discovered  within  the  year ; to  the  catalogue  of  fixed 
stars  which  had  been  vigorously  proceeded  with  ; to  the 
employment  of  electric-telegraph  signals  as  a new  means  of 
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arriving  at  astronomical  data ; to  tlie  improvements  effected 
in  chronometers ; to  the  collation  of  all  facts  on  record  re- 
specting earthquakes  ; to  the  assistance  recently  afforded  to 
navigation  by  the  vastly  extended  knowledge  of  the  main 
courses  of  the  winds  and  currents ; to  the  value  of  statistics, 
in  ascertaining  or  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  ; to 
the  late  extension  of  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  to 
many  other  points.  The  noble  lord  concluded  his  address 
by  showing  the  necessity  of  a scientific  education  in  our 
universities,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  Legislature  to  science,  not,  indeed,  by  giving 
scientific  men  political  posts,  but  by  encouraging  that  re- 
spect towards  the  discoverer,  which  a wide  acquaintance 
with  the  ascertained  truths  cannot  fail  to  engender.  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  confessed  himself  to  belong  to  a pre- 
scientific  age,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  in  a 
clever  speech. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  to  commence  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning ; and  at  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  we  found  our 
Committee-rooms  all  prepared  for  our  use,  and  the  Section- 
rooms  too.  Here  must  be  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  conversant  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  divides  itself  into  seven  Sections,  lettered  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  which  take  cognisance  respectively  of 
Mathematics  and  general  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Natural  History,  Geography  and  Ethnology,  Statistics,  and 
Mechanics.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  and  committee ; and  they  all  meet 
every  day  from  eleven  till  three  for  reading  and  discussing 
papers  relating  to  their  own  departments  of  science.  Of 
course,  no  individual  can  be  in  seven  rooms  at  once,  but  a 
prospectus  is  published  every  morning,  containing  the  titles 
of  all  the  papers  to  be  read  in  the  several  sections  during 
the  day,  and  thus  he  can  make  his  choice  ; and  when  all  the 
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Sections  are  held,  as  at  Liverpool,  under  one  roof,  the  passing 
from  one  to  another  was  greatly  facilitated.  The  evenings 
are  devoted  either  to  soirees,  or  to  lectures  on  some  subject 
of  very  general  interest.  The  exhibitions,  manufactories, 
and  public  buildings  in  the  town  visited  are  usually  thrown 
open  to  the  members,  and  social  reunions  and  excursions 
abound. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  sections  met  for  the  most 
part  in  the  courts  of  law  attached  to  St.  George’s  Hall ; so 
there  might  be  seen  a learned  professor  occupying  the 
judge’s  seat,  and  a philosophic  doctor  descanting  from  the 
witness-box  on  a new  electrical  battery,  or  on  the  location 
of  the  ancient  Chaldees,  while  the  audience  filled  the  jury- 
box  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  court,  save  the  prisoners’ 
dock,  into  which  they  would  not  or  could  not  find  entrance. 

Prospectus  in  hand,  the  question  then  arose,  To  which 
branch  of  science  should  we  devote  ourselves  first  ? Should 
we  go  and  hear  one  of  the  reports  which  various  industrious 
members  prepare  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  and  pre- 
sent usually  on  the  first  day?  We  had  a large  choice. 
There  was  Professor  Powell,  with  his  lists  of  luminous 
meteors,  and  his  report  on  radiant  heat ; and  Professor 
Hodges,  of  Belfast,  on  the  various  gases  that  are  evolved  in 
the  steeping  of  flax ; and  Dr.  Gladstone,  with  his  researches 
on  the  germination  and  growth  of  plants  under  the  various 
conditions  of  solar  influence  which  different  coloured  glass - 
shades  afford.  Or  should  we  prefer  to  hear  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
who  has  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
discourse  upon  the  lunar  volcanic  craters,  one  of  which  is 
120  miles  across,  and  exhibit  his  models  of  them?  Or 
shall  Dr.  Inman  teach  us  that  a fly  walks  on  the  ceiling, 
not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  by  suckers  in  its  feet, 
but  by  the  use  of  a number  of  hairs  covered  with  a viscid 
matter?  Then  there  was  to  be  a discussion  about  the 
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expedition  to  North  Australia,  which  has  been  talked  of  this 
last  year  or  two ; and  it  appeared  that  the  command  of  it  had 
been  offered  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  Surveyor  Gregory, 
Captain  Sturt  being  requested  to  organise  the  exploring 
party.  If  our  taste  inclined  us  rather  to  the  consideration 
of  the  mode  of  keeping  the  national  accounts,  the  Preston 
strike,  or  the  fluctuations  of  bills  of  exchange,  we  were 
promised  abundant  gratification. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  first  soiree  took  place,  and  a 
rare  sight  it  was  to  see  the  magnificent  expanse  of  St. 
George’s  Hall,  with  its  rich  exuberance  of  architectural 
adornment,  filled  with  a throng  of  gaily-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  the  men  of  highest  scientific 
repute  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  distinguished  foreigners ; 
and  to  see  these  chatting  together  in  pleasant  groups,  or  in- 
specting the  beautiful  photographs  and  stereoscopic  portraits, 
the  large  spreading  ferns,  the  model  of  the  proposed  railway 
along  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  other  curiosities  placed  in 
the  Hall,  or  listening  to  the  swelling  notes  of  the  gigantic 
organ. 

The  sectional  proceedings  were  commenced  again  on 
Friday,  and  were  continued  the  succeeding  day,  and  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  next  week.  Great  was  the 
activity  that  prevailed ; the  long  corridors  were  filled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  learned  or  inquisitive,  swarming 
wherever  they  fancied  that  anything  peculiarly  interesting 
was  going  on ; secretaries  of  sections  rushing  frantically  in 
search  of  authors,  whose  papers  were  just  to  come  on,  but 
who  could  not  be  themselves  found ; reporters  looking  after 
authors  who  had  finished  reading,  for  abstracts  of  their 
papers ; and  policemen  and  paid  functionaries  attempting 
to  give  all  sorts  of  possible  or  impossible  information.  In 
the  Section -rooms  some  philosopher  would  be  reading  or 
haranguing,  showing  his  specimens,  or  shifting  his  diagrams, 
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wliile  the  audience  were,  part  of  them  doing  their  best  to 
listen  and  understand,  part  of  them  moving  about,  or  whis- 
pering to  one  another,  or  from  among  them  would  start  up 
some  one  to  give  his  piece  of  additional  experience,  or  to 
propose  a query,  or  to  raise  an  objection.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons  were  present ; and  it 
might  be  said  of  Liverpool  as  of  Athens  of  old,  “ All  the 
philosophers  and  strangers  which  were  there  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing.”  Fully  250  papers  and  other  communications  were 
read  during  the  five  days,  many  of  them  of  great  scientific 
value,  or  of  important  application  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  Rev.  Dr.,  formerly  Captain  Scoresby,  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  Liverpool  ship-owners,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  navigation,  the  causes  of  variation  in  the  com- 
passes of  iron-built  ships,  through  which  the  Tayleur  and 
other  large  vessels  have  been  lost,  and  recommended,  as  the 
best  practical  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  error  in 
the  compasses,  the  placing  a needle  near  the  top  of  the  mast, 
so  as  to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  constantly 
shifting  magnetism  of  the  iron  plates  and  bars  below.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndal  exhibited  some  beautiful  experiments  on  dia- 
magnetism, which  were  learnedly  discussed  by  Faraday  and 
several  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  day ; and  on 
another  occasion  there  was  a discussion  between  the  pro- 
moters of  different  kinds  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  the 
practicability  of  communicating  with  America  by  such 
means  was  strongly  affirmed. 

The  production  of  photographs,  in  which  the  Liverpool 
people  excel,  received  much  attention  in  the  Chemical  Sec- 
tion. The  application  of  the  art  to  various  scientific  pur- 
poses was  commented  on,  and  beautiful  specimens  were 
exhibited  of  collodion  negatives,  pictures  of  the  moon,  re- 
presentations of  microscopic  objects,  and  some  admirable 
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photographs  done  by  means  of  albumen,  shown  by  the  Abbe 
Moigno,  who,  by  the  various  curious  matters  he  had  brought 
over  from  France,  and  by  his  lively  explanations  of  them, 
added  not  a little  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
meeting. 

Most  of  the  papers  led  to  more  or  less  discussion ; but 
there  were  two  debates,  each  of  which  lasted  more  than  a 
day.  The  one  was  between  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  as  to  whether  certain  rocks,  named  by 
the  former  geologist  Cambrian,  should  retain  that  appella- 
tion, or  be  classed  as  Lower  Silurian.  The  other  was  about 
that  subject  which  has  proved  lately  so  fertile  in  controversy 
among  scientific  men, — the  Torbane  Hill  Coal;  Dr.  Red- 
fern  and  others  maintaining  that  it  was  a true  coal,  Mr. 
Bowerbank  and  his  party  insisting  on  the  opposite  view. 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  a paper  in  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Section  by  Mr.  Seymour,  M.P.,  upon  the  various  races, 
— Tartar,  Greek,  Jew,  and  Russian, — which  inhabit  the 
Crimea,  and  by  his  description  of  his  travels  in  that  region 
and  in  the  Caucasus,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  fortifications 
of  Sebastopol,  and  on  the  Russian  navy. 

Although  the  subjects  treated  in  the  Statistical  Section 
are  of  the  last  importance  to  the  community,  they  are  not 
generally  of  a popular  character.  Yet  there  was  one  dis- 
cussion which  attracted  an  amount  of  attention  somewhat 
commensurate  with  its  practical  value — that  upon  the  de- 
cimal coinage.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  Liverpool  intro- 
duced the  subject ; and  though  it  met  with  some  opponents, 
the  general  feeling  certainly  went  with  Mr.  Gassiot  and 
others,  who  ably  advocated  it  on  commercial  grounds,  and 
with  the  Dean  of  Ely,  who  showed  its  advantages  in  the 
education  of  the  poor.  In  an  elaborate  paper  the  Rev. 
John  Clay  showed  that  the  greater  number  of  committals 
to  prison  took  place  not  in  hard,  but  in  good  times ; which 
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led  to  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
drunkenness  and  other  vices,  and  the  best  means  of  affording 
healthful  recreation  and  instruction  to  the  working  classes. 

The  business  of  the  Mechanical  Section  was  opened  by 
its  President,  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  in  an  able  lecture  on 
the  progress  of  naval  architecture  and  steam-navigation  in 
recent  years.  A number  of  valuable  papers  were  afterwards 
read  on  lightning  - conductors,  steam  - boilers,  fly  - wheels, 
life-boats,  the  prevention  of  smoke,  the  strength  of  cast-iron, 
and  many  other  topics,  but  it  would  be  impossible  even  to 
enumerate  the  various  important  matters  brought  before  this 
and  the  other  sections. 

T wo  of  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures,  the  one 
was  by  Colonel  Sabine,  on  terrestrial  magnetism ; the 
other  by  Professor  Owen,  with  the  attractive  title  of  “ An- 
thropomorphous Apes.”  The  great  comparative  anatomist 
described  the  chimpanzee,  orang-outang,  and  other  quad- 
rumana  which  bear  a resemblance  to  man,  and  showed  the 
generic  differences  which  distinguish  them  from  him.  He 
dwelt  also  upon  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  showed 
that  they  all  merged  gradually  into  one  another,  and  that 
“ in  reference  both  to  the  unity  of  man’s  species,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  latest,  as  he  is  the  highest,  of  all 
animal  forms  on  our  planet,  the  interpretations  of  God’s 
works  coincide  with  what  has  been  revealed  as  to  our  own 
nature  and  origin  in  His  word.” 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Association  dined  together 
on  Saturday,  and  afterwards  attended  a soiree  given  by  the 
Mayor  at  the  Town-hall,  where  they  were  highly  gratified 
with  Mr.  Naylor’s  splendid  collection  of  first-rate  paintings 
by  the  best  modern  artists. 

Sunday  afforded  an  interval  of  rest,  and  allowed  an  op- 
portunity of  raising  the  mind  from  mere  physical  phenomena 
to  Him  whose  will  is  the  moving  cause  of  all.  Not  that 
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such  considerations  were  forgotten  at  other  times,  for  Sedg- 
wick, Owen,  Scoresby,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  others, 
did  not  fail  to  show  that  they  were  students  of  a heavenly 
as  well  as  earthly  philosophy. 

On  Tuesday  another  soiree,  or  rather  a series  of  exhibi- 
tions, took  place  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  M.  Foucault  showed 
his  gyroscope,  a little  instrument  which  is  caused  to  rotate 
with  extreme  velocity,  and  thus  acquires  a fixed  position  of 
its  own,  unaffected  by  all  surrounding  objects,  even  by  the 
earth,  and  which,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  is  made  to 
demonstrate  to  the  eye  the  revolution  of  the  earth  beneath 
it.  M.  Dubosq  exhibited  a series  of  optical  experiments  by 
means  of  the  lantern  and  the  electric  light.  Afterwards,  by 
similar  means,  were  projected  on  a screen  fifty  feet  square, 
the  photographs  of  the  moon,  taken  by  Mr.  Hartnup,  of  the 
Liverpool  Observatory,  so  that  the  whole  assembly  could  see 
the  nocturnal  luminary  just  as  she  appears  through  a power- 
ful telescope.  The  evening  terminated  with  an  exhibition 
of  rays  of  different-coloured  lights,  which,  being  passed  along 
a jet  of  water  pouring  from  the  gallery  of  the  Hall,  were 
refracted  at  such  an  angle  that  they  could  not  pass  out  of 
the  stream,  but  illuminated  it  as  it  fell  like  masses  of  liquid 
fire. 

The  concluding  assembly  took  place  on  Wednesday.  The 
philosophers  and  their  hospitable  entertainers  felicitated  one 
another  on  the  good  meeting  that  had  taken  place,  and  on 
the  amount  of  scientific  work  accomplished ; and  parted  to 
join  in  some  of  the  interesting  excursions  of  the  following 
day,  or  to  return  to  their  respective  homes,  hopeful  that  the 
observations  reported,  and  the  hints  thrown’out,  would  lead 
to  still  further  discoveries,  and  would  enkindle  a love  for 
science  in  the  minds  of  many  who  had  now  for  the  first 
time  been  brought  into  close  proximity  with  it. 
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On  Thursday  the  28th  of  September  we  had  the  grati- 
fication of  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  premises 
secured  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Al- 
dersgate  Street.  Besides  a spacious  reading-room*  and 
apartments  available  for  evening  classes  or  conversational 
meetings,  there  is  a lecture-room  capable  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  hearers, — the  whole  fitted  up  and  decorated 
with  admirable  taste  and  skill,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  A.  W.  Maberly,  Esq.  The  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird, 
M.P.,  presided ; and  from  Mr.  Tarlton’s  statement  it  ap- 
peared that  1800/.,  or  about  half  the  sum  required,  had 
already  been  contributed,  chiefly  in  donations  of  fifty  and  a 
hundred  pounds,  from  tried  and  liberal  friends  of  the  Society. 
We  also  observe  with  much  pleasure  that  the  building  in 
Queen  Square,  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Bloomsbury 
branch  of  the  Association,  is  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion ; and  we  congratulate  both  this  spirited  branch  and 
the  parent  Society  on  the  truly  sumptuous  and  attractive 
accommodation  thus  secured  for  the  members. 

The  1st  of  October  was  observed  as  a day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  abundant  harvest.  The  services  of  the  day 
received  a signal  enhancement  from  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  the  Alma  gained  on  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month,  and 
of  which  few  persons  knew  till  they  had  reached  their 
respective  places  of  worship. 

Amongst  many  causes  for  rejoicing  and  for  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  last  weeks  have  brought  to  light 
many  incidents  of  tragic  import  or  deep  solemnity.  Not  to 
mention  the  devastations  of  pestilence,  which  in  London 
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alone  has  in  fifteen  weeks  swept  off  10,530  victims,  and 
the  thousands  of  families  which  have  been  plunged  into 
mourning  by  the  events  of  the  war,  there  has  been  an 
unusual  number  of  calamities,  so  extensive,  that  in  times 
less  exciting  they  would  have  caused  a lasting  sensa- 
tion. On  the  27th  of  September  the  United  States’  steamer 
Arctic  foundered  at  noon  on  the  high  seas,  from  coming  into 
collision  with  a screw-propeller  in  the  fog,  and  300  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  perished.  On  the  6tli  of  October 
a fire,  attended  with  a fearful  explosion,  and  destroying 
property  to  the  extent  of  600,000/.,  in  the  towns  of  Gates- 
head  and  Newcastle,  occasioned  the  death  of  thirty  persons, 
besides  serious  injury  to  200  more. 

And  now  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant 
shipmates  is  no  longer  matter  of  surmise,  and.  many  painful 
wounds  will  be  opened  afresh.  In  the  course  of  his  survey 
of  Boothia  last  spring,  Dr.  Rae  met  some  Esquimaux,  who 
told  him  that  in  the  spring  of  1850  a party  of  about  forty 
white  men  had  been  seen  travelling  southward,  and  dragging 
a boat  with  them ; and  at  a later  date  the  bodies  of  some 
thirty  persons  had  been  found  on  the  mainland,  and  five  on 
an  island  near  Back’s  Great  Fish  River.  A few  of  the 
bodies  had  been  buried  ; some  were  lying  in  tents,  and  others 
under  the  boat,  which  had  been  inverted  to  form  a shelter ; 
and  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  found  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  been  reduced  to  fearful  extremities  of  hunger 
before  they  perished.  The  Esquimaux  had  in  their  pos- 
session silver  plate  with  the  crests  or  initials  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Captain  Crozier,  Lieutenant  Gore,  and  Assistant- 
Surgeons  McDonald  and  Peddie.  When  the  party  was  first 
met  they  gave  the  Esquimaux  to  understand  that  their  ship 
had  been  crushed  in  the  ice,  and  that  they  were  now  going 
where  they  expected  to  find  deer  to  shoot.  Dr.  Rae  thinks 
they  must  have  survived  till  May  1850 ; and  it  will  now  be 
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an  object  of  affecting  interest  to  recover,  if  possible,  any 
memorandums  or  journals  kept  by  the  ill-fated  voyagers. 

An  interesting  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  con- 
tributions which  Protestant  missionaries  have  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  geography,  ethnology,  and  natural  history. 
A remarkable  feat  has  just  been  accomplished  by  an  agent 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  David  Living- 
ston. Setting  out  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  May 
1852,  and  travelling  northward  between  the  meridians  of 
23°  and  26°  of  east  longitude,  he  at  last  emerged  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  at  Loanda,  in  9°  south  latitude,  on  the 
31st  of  last  May.  Most  of  this  two-years’  journey  was 
through  unexplored  regions ; and  should  Mr.  Livingston 
publish  his  travels,  they  will  not  only  abound  in  adventures, 
but  they  will  bring  us  acquainted  with  tribes  at  present 
unknown!,  and  amongst  whom  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
feeling  towards  strangers  more  friendly  than  usual. 

There  is  promise  of  a new  wonder  being  added  to  the 
world  in  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal.  It  is  an  immense 
tubular  viaduct  for  the  Great  Canadian  Railway,  and  will 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  where  it  is  nearly  two  miles  wide, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Britannia  Bridge  crosses  the  Menai 
Straits.  From  abutment  to  abutment, — that  is,  from  the 
one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  the  tube  will  be  10,284 
feet  long,  or  276  feet  less  than  two  miles.  The  distance 
from  the  under  surface  to  the  average  summer  level  of  the 
river  in  mid-channel  will  be  sixty  feet, — so  as  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  large  vessels.  The  enormous  structure  will  be 
supported  on  twenty-four  piers,  and,  if  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacle occurs,  it  is  expected  to  be  open  for  traffic  in  the 
summer  of  1858. 

And  in  connexion  with  this  colossal  undertaking  may  be 
mentioned  the  enormous  steam-ship  wdiich  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell is  at  present  building  for  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation 
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Company.  With  a length  of  6 75  feet,  or  rather  more  than 
a furlong,  and  83  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  60  feet  deep, 
it  will  easily  carry  6000  tons.  It  is  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  500  first-class,  600  second-class,  and  1000 
third-class  passengers ; and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
perform  the  voyage  to  Australia  in  from  thirty  to  thirty  - 
three  days. 

Of  the  publications  which,  within  the  month,  have  fallen 
in  our  way,  those  by  which  we  have  been  most  interested 
are  Lord  Carlisle’s  “Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,” 
— full  of  the  acute  observation  and  fine  feeling  of  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  noblemen : Dwight’s  “ Christianity  in 
Turkey,” — describing  the  wonderful  reformation  amongst 
the  Armenians,  which  has  been  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  the  instrumentality  of  American  missionaries : Milner’s 
“ Baltic  and  ¥fhite  Sea,” — which,  in  reasonable  compass, 
and  in  a most  agreeable  style,  gives  us  all  the  information 
we  care  to  possess  regarding  these  regions  : Graham’s  “'Jor- 
dan and  the  Bhine,” — a curious  miscellany  of  devotion  and 
humour,  of  theological  disquisition,  and  of  original  poems  in 
English,  Latin,  German,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  but  em- 
bodying the  Eastern  and  Western  experiences  of  a remark- 
ably shrewd  and  av  ell-informed  observer:  and  Miss  Brew- 
ster’s “Sunbeams  in  the  Cottage,” — a little  volume  which 
promises  to  do  more  for  the  in-door  reformation  of  Scotland 
than  any  book  that  has  appeared  since  Miss  Hamilton  pub- 
lished “ The  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie.” 


Echinodcrmata.  (Star-fishes.)  ■ 


THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SUNBEAM  ON 
ORGANISATION. 


The  sun  pours  over  the  earth  a flood  of  light,  and  under 
its  influence  we  find  nature  assuming  her  myriad  forms 
of  organisation,  rich  in  the  varied  beauty  of  colour,  and 
wonderful  in  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  life.  From  the 
Sacred  Volume  we  learn  that  the  earth  remained  a chaos  so 
long  as  “ darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,”  and  that 
immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  light  the  world  became 
covered  with  organisation  and  life. 

Although  from  the  earliest  periods  of  time  man  asso- 
ciated the  progress  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  with  the  in- 
fluences derived  from  the  solar  centre,  and  worshipped  the 
visible  source  of  light  as  the  most  exalted  emblem  of  power 
to  which  his  intelligence  could  rise,  yet,  until  within  a few 
years,  he  remained  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  forces  which  are 
united  in  the  silver  thread  of  a sunbeam. 

The  alchemists  were  the  first  to  observe  a peculiar 
chemical  change  in  a salt  of  silver  when  it  was  exposed 
to  sunshine.  They  interpreted  this  remarkable  discovery 
falsely,  led  away  from  the  truth  by  their  delusive  dream  of 
transmutation ; and  it  remained  a barren  fact,  until  Scheele, 
a Swedish  chemist,  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that 
some  rays,  having  great  illuminating  power,  produced  no 
change  in  the  colour  of  chloride  of  silver,  while  others  which 
were  less  luminous  blackened  that  salt  most  readily.  Since 
that  time  discoveries  have  been  rapidly  made,  and  we  are 
now  acquainted  with  at  least  three  principles  broadly  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  namely, — 

Light,  upon  which  depend  the  phenomena  of  vision  and 
the  colour  of  bodies. 
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Heat,  regulating  tlie  temperature  of  all  things. 

Actinism,  or  chemical  force,  to  which  belong  all  the 
peculiarities  of  photographic  change,  and  many  of  the  che- 
mical processes  of  organisation. 

To  an  explanation  of  these  points  we  must  now  direct 
attention.  If  through  a small  hole  in  a shutter  we  allow  a 
ray  of  light  to  enter  a dark  room,  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  a round  spot  on  the  floor.  This  spot  is  distinguished  by 
the  eye  as  white  light  ; if  we  place  a thermometer  in  the 
luminous  circle,  the  rise  of  the  mercury  proves  that  heat  is 
associated  with  it ; and  if  a piece  of  paper,  covered  with 
chloride  of  silver,  is  fixed  in  the  path  of  the  ray,  it  blackens 
rapidly  by  decomposition,  showing  that  a force  exists  capable 
of  breaking  up  powerful  chemical  combinations. 

We  have  the  means  of  separating,  to  a certain  extent, 
these  principles  or  powers  from  each  other. 

If  in  the  path  of  the  ray  a b we  interpose  a flint-glass 
prism  p,  the  ray  is  bent  out  of  its  path,  or  refracted,  and 


B 


instead  of  having  one  colourless  spot  of  light  upon  the  floor, 
we  have  a series  of  coloured  spots  above  it,  overlapping 
each  other,  which  is  called  a prismatic  spectrum. 


BAYS  BEYOND  NEWTON^  SPECTRUM. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  first  investigated  this  beautiful 
chromatic  image,  considered  it  to  consist  of  seven  primary 
rays,  red , orange , yellow , green , indigo , and  violet,  in- 

dicated in  the  diagram  by  the  respective  letters.  This  great 
philosopher  propounded  as  a law,  that  a given  degree  of  re- 
fraction indicated  a given  colour  ; that  a given  colour  was 
evidence  of  a certain  angle  of  refraction.  We  have  reasons 
for  doubting  the  correctness  of  either  of  these  views.  If  we 
examine  the  spectrum  through  a piece  of  cobalt  blue  glass, 
we  discover  a crimson  ray  c below  the  red.  If  the  spec- 
trum is  projected  upon  a piece  of  paper  stained  with  the 
juice  of  the  turmeric  root,  we  find  a ray  of  lavender  grey 
colour  /,  beyond  the  violet.  Recently  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  proved  the  existence  of  new  sets  of  rays,  far 
beyond  the  point  which  Newton  regarded  as  the  extreme 
limits  of  illuminating  power,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  the  fluorescent  rays . A beam  of  light  falling  upon 
the  surface  of  a green  variety  of  fluor-spar,  sends  back  to 
the  eye  some  beautiful  purple  rays.  A perfectly  colourless 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  reflects  in  like  manner  blue 
light  from  its  first  surface  ; and  a yellow  decoction  of  the 
horse-chestnut  bark  does  the  same.  There  are  some  other 
substances,  particularly  a variety  of  yellow  glass,  which 
possess  this  property  in  a very  remarkable  manner.  All 
these  rays  are  found  to  exist  between  the  spaces  f f,  marked 
by  the  dotted  lines.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  sunbeam 
as  regards  its  luminous  and  colorific  power,  the  most  light 
existing  in  the  mean  yellow  rays,  and  rapidly  declining 
towards  either  end.  Many  philosophers  regard  those  rays 
as  the  result  of  the  interblending  of  three  primary  rays — the 
red,  blue,  and  yellow ; but  this  point  is  still  under  discussion 
and  investigation. 

The  thermometer  indicates  differences  of  temperature  in 
each  of*  these  coloured  rays ; but  the  variations  are  more 
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decidedly  sliown  by  the  following  arrangement.  A sheet  of 
tissue  paper,  stretched  on  a frame,  is  blackened  on  one  side, 
and  the  unblackened  side  is  placed  so  that  a well-defined 
spectrum  falls  upon  it.  The  paper  is  then  saturated  with 
ether,  which,  evaporating  very  rapidly,  indicates  the  tempe- 
rature of  every  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  annexed  diagram 
represents  the  result,  the  line  y y indicating  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  mean  yellow  — the  most  luminous  ray — will 
show  the  relative  positions  of  the  heat-spots  in  regard  to  it. 

The  large  spot  a — the  maximum  of  heat — 
coincides  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  red 
ray,  the  other  heat-spots,  1,  2,  3,  extend- 
ing over  a space  below  the  spectrum  where 
there  is  no  light.  The  paper  continues  to 
dry  slowly  up  through  the  spectrum  until 

® ^ all  evidence  of  heat-rays  ceases  in  the 

—A.  violet  band  at  b.  The  rays  below  the 
spectrum,  1,  2,  3,  appear  to  be  possessed 
„„2  of  some  peculiar  chemical  power,  super- 
—3  added  to  their  thermic  principle ; and  to 
these  are,  in  all  probability,  due  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruits,  and  the  browning  of  the 
If  we  place  a paper  covered  with  chloride 
of  silver  so  that  the  spectrum  falls  upon  it,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  darkened  only  over  the  space  covered 
by  the  more  refrangible  rays.  In  the 
accompanying  woodcut  the  resulting  effect 
is  shown — no  change  will  take  place, 
even  after  prolonged  exposure  upon  the 
space  y y covered  by  the  yellow  rays. 
— G The  chemical  decomposition  rarely  descends 
lower  than  the  green  ray  a ; it  arrives  at  its 
maximum  in  the  mean  blue  ray  b,  and  con- 
tinues with  nearly  equal  intensity  to  the 


autumnal  leaves. 
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end  of  the  violet  ray  v ; the  change  continues  to  go  on  over 
a considerable  space  beyond  the  violet,  to  a point  beyond 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  fluorescent  rays. 

By  the  use  of  coloured  transparent  media  we  may  secure 
the  separation  of  these  principles  from  each  other.  If  in  the 
path  of  a sunbeam  we  place  a piece  of  glass  coloured  green 
with  oxide  of  copper,  we  intercept  but  little  light , while 
nearly  all  the  heat  is  prevented  from  penetrating  it.*  When 
we  employ  a sheet  of  yellow  glass,  stained  with  the  oxide  of 
silver,  the  sunlight  passes  it  freely,  but  the  chemical  prin- 
ciple is  so  obstructed  that  the  salts  of  silver,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  change  under  solar  influences,  remain  unaltered 
after  a prolonged  exposure.  On  the  contrary,  a sheet  of  dark 
cobalt  blue  glass  prevents  the  passage  of  at  least  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  light,  but  it  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  chemical 
principle, — chloride  of  silver,  or  any  of  the  photographic 
preparations,  changing  as  readily  behind  a screen  of  this 
dark  glass  as  when  exposed  to  a full  flood  of  sunshine.  A 
red  glass,  although  it  admits  some  light,  obstructs  the  pass- 
age of  a considerable  quantity,  allowing  at  the  same  time 
the  heat-rays  to  pass  it  freely.  By  these  coloured  media 
we  are  therefore  enabled  to  analyse  the  effects  produced  by 
light,  heat,  and  actinism,  or  chemical  power,  when  they 
are  tolerably  well  isolated. 

If  we  divide  a portion  of  soil  into  four,  and  glaze  three 
compartments  with  (previously  examined)  yellow,  blue,  and 
red  glasses,  and  then  plant  seed  in  each,  all  the  resulting 
effects  will  be  influenced  by  the  solar  radiations  as  modified 
by  the  coloured  glass  screens,  one  division  only  being  under 
the  ordinary  conditions. 

* A practical  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Kew, — the  Palm-house  being  glazed  with  glass  thus  prepared 
by  the  directions  of  the  author ; the  object  being  to  prevent  the  scorching 
to  which  plants  in  stove -houses  are  subject.  The  result  has  been  of  the 
most  satisfactory  description. 
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Under  the  yellow  glass  germination  is  entirely  pre- 
vented. It  is  considerably  quickened  under  the  influence 
of  the  radiations  which  have  permeated  the  blue  glass, — 
the  seed  germinating,  indeed,  many  days  before  any  sign  of 
germination  is  evident  in  the  seed  placed  in  the  soil  un- 
covered by  any  screen.'*'  The  red  glass  does  not  entirely 
prevent  germination,  but  it  produces  great  retardation.  The 
process  of  germination  is  essentially  a chemical  operation. 
Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen ; 
heat  results,  and  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  This  is  proved 
to  be  quickened  by  the  chemical  rays.  The  first  leaves 
having  appeared  above  the  soil,  the  conditions  are  altered  ; 
the  plant  now  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
living  principle , quickened  by  the  agency  of  light , it  decom- 
poses it,  retains  the  carbon  to  build  up  its  woody  structure, 
and  sets  the  oxygen  free  into  the  air  for  the  use  of  animals. 
Such  being  the  case,  plants  will  not  grow  healthfully  under 
the  influence  of  rays  so  purely  chemical  as  those  which 
have  permeated  a cobalt  blue  glass.  Light,  the  luminous 
principle , is  now  required ; and  under  a yellow  glass  a plant 
forms  an  abundance  of  wood,  and  grows  in  every  respect 
most  healthfully.  Another  curious  feature,  however,  is, 
that  plants  will  not  produce  perfect  flowers  under  a yellow 
medium.  In  the  process  of  floriation  rays  are  required 
which  will  not  permeate  a yellow,  but  which  pass  freely 
through  a red  glass ; and,  therefore,  behind  a ruby  glass 
coloured  with  oxide  of  gold,  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
beauty  and  abundance.  By  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  has 
been  proved  that  germination  is  accelerated  by  actinism,  or 
the  chemical  power  of  the  sunbeam ; the  growth  of  the  plant 
(ligniflcation)  by  light,  the  luminous  power  ; and  floivering  by 

* Mr.  Lawson,  the  celebrated  seedsman  of  Edinburgh,  now  employs 
blue  glass  to  accelerate  the  germination,  and  to  determine  the  vitality,  of 
seeds.  He  has  furnished  the  author  with  a statement  of  remarkable 
results  thus  obtained. 
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heat,  the  heat-rays  being,  in  all  probability,  those  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made,  involving  some  chemical 
power. 

The  tendency  of  many  of  our  schools  of  science  being  to 
refer  every  phenomenon,  however  subtile,  to  physical  agen- 
cies, it  becomes  necessary  here  to  guard  the  reader  against 
an  error  into  which  he  may  fall.  Although  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  the  sunbeam  are  active  in  producing  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  plant,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
these  important  physical  agents  are  inferior  to  others  which 
our  science  can  never  reach.  Life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  has  been  referred  to  electricity,  heat,  &c ; but 
although  these  physical  agents  are  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  vital  force,  they  are  all  infinitely  inferior  to 
it,  and  are  but  the  external  excitants  to  a force  which  will 
be  for  ever  hidden  from  the  eye  of  mortals. 

Observations  extending  over  many  years  have  proved, 
that  more  of  the  chemical  principle  exists  in  the  sunbeam  in 
the  spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year : germination 
is  then  more  especially  active  in  the  seed.  Summer  ad- 
vances, with  its  increased  light  and  heat ; the  trees  of  the 
forest  and  the  herb  of  the  field  equally  secrete  the  carbon 
which  they  have  drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  Autumn 
advances  with  its  “ milder  beam/’  but  this  is  charged  fully 
with  those  peculiar  heat-rays  which  are  required  for  the 
full  development  of  the  dower  and  the  production  of  the  seed. 

As  we  advance  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  we 
find  the  relative  proportions  of  light,  heat,  and  actinism,  in 
the  sunbeam  vary ; and  on  that  variation  we  find  depends 
equally  the  gigantic  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  with  its  flowers 
in  the  full  glory  of  colour ; the  subdued  tone  and  size  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climes,  and  the  stunted  vege- 
tation of  the  Arctic  regions.  Within  the  range  of  science 
there  are  but  few  discoveries  which  display  more  fully  than 
those  the  beautiful  order  of  great  natural  phenomena,  or  which, 
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by  an  unbroken  succession  of  steps,  lift  us  from  the  humble 
things  of  Nature  to  an  exalted  conception  of  Nature’s  God. 

Again : a tree  requires  for  its  growth  the  influence  of 
sunshine, — of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  power.  Under  those 
influences  gaseous  compounds  are  decomposed,  the  ele- 
ments are  recombined,  and  all  the  ultimate  and  proximate 
principles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  formed.  In  any 
compound  requiring  for  its  formation  the  action  of  these 
forces  they  are  expended  in  producing  the  effect.  The 
quantity  of  wood  seen  in  the  concentric  layers  in  the  cross- 
section  of  a tree,  shows  relatively  the  amount  of  sunshine 
which  has  fallen  upon  that  tree.  The  thickness  of  a lig- 
neous layer  will  tell  us  if  the  summer  has  been  bright,  or 
the  contrary.  An  equivalent  of  wood  must  for  its  forma- 
tion have  an  exact  equivalent  of  sunshine,  and  in  producing 
that  wood  that  equivalent  of  sunshine  has  been  expended. 
As  long  as  the  mass  continues  in  the  form  of  wood,  these 
powers  are  locked  up  amidst  its  molecules  in  a latent  condition. 

An  oak  grew  in  a forest,  and  required  the  sunshine  of 
three  hundred  years  for  its  maturity.  The  oak  has  been 
felled,  and  having  been  first  employed  in  the  construction 
of  one  of  England’s  floating  castles,  and  thus  aided  in 
advancing  liberty  in  the  world,  is  now,  by  some  “ ship- 
breaker,”  cut  into  winter  logs,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  many 
a happy  home.  One  of  these  logs — -a  cubic  foot  of  oak — 
is  now  casting  its  cheerful  blaze  and  its  glowing  heat 
around  my  room,  and  my  children  are  rejoicing  in  its 
brightness.  All  this  cheerfulness,  this  happy  evening,  I 
know  to  be  due  to  the  sunshine  of  three  centuries  since. 
The  light  and  the  heat  now  poured  from  the  log  of  wood  in 
the  fireplace  is  exactly  the  light  and  the  heat  which  the 
tree  derived  from  the  sun  in  its  growth.  It  has  been  locked 
up  in  that  piece  of  oak,  but  by  the  chemical  process  of 
combustion  it  is  again  liberated  to  do  some  mighty  work  in 
nature.  E.  H. 


ENGLISH  LETTER-WRITERS. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

A hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  in  the 
“ Rambler,”  that  “ among  the  numerous  writers  which  our 
nation  has  produced,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except  such 
as  were  written  in  the  discharge  of  public  trusts,  and  during 
the  transaction  of  great  affairs.” 

This  was  a strange  utterance  from  one  who  was  anxiously 
cultivating  at  this  very  time  the  acquaintance  of  the  author 
of  “ Pamela,” — a book,  as  all  know,  written  in  the  form  of 
familiar  letters,  and  which  had  been  then  before  the  public 
exactly  ten  years.  It  was  strange  from  one  who  was  con- 
ducting a periodical  on  the  plan  of  the  “ Spectator,”  where 
many  letters  of  great  elegance  were  to  be  found ; and  it  was 
strange  from  one  who  was  afterwards  to  be  a biographer, 
not  only  of  Swift,  but  of  Pope,  who  certainly  did,  in  1737, 
publish  a volume  of  his  own  correspondence. 

His  remark  seems  chiefly  to  apply  to  persons  who  them- 
selves publish  letters.  But  we  think  it  is  evident  from 
the  rest  of  his  essay  that  he  did  not  intend  to  narrow  his 
observations  to  this  class.  People  rarely  publish  their  own 
letters ; indeed,  like  diaries,  letters  cease  to  be  properly 
described  as  such  when  intended  for  the  press.  He  referred 
to  those  who  wrote  letters  worthy  of  publication. 

And  he  was  not  alone  in  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of 
letter- writers.  Mr.  Melmoth — whose  translations  of  the 
Epistles  of  Pliny  and  Cicero  are  said  to  be  still  the  best  in 
the  English  tongue,  if  they  do  not  surpass  the  originals,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  those  models  of  elegant  composition, 
“ Fitzosborne’s  Letters” — remarks,  that  “it  is  to  be  won' 
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dered  we  liave  so  few  writers  in  our  own  language  wlio 
deserve  to  be  pointed  out  as  good  letter-writers and,  after 
naming  Sir  W.  Temple  as  praiseworthy,  adds,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  his  organ  of  wonder  was  more  fully  developed  than  that 
either  of  observation  or  memory ; for,  besides  Pope,  and 
Richardson,  and  Swift,  there  were  the  authors  of  “ Cato’s 
Letters  ” and  “ Oldcastle’s  Letters,”  and  Sterne  and  Boling- 
broke,  and  many  more,  much  nearer  his  time,  and  worthier 
of  quotation,  than  Temple. 

Such  statements,  incorrect  at  the  time,  would  be  ridi- 
culous now.  The  period  when  Johnson  and  Melmoth  flou- 
rished was  in  reality  richer  in  letter -writers  than  any  pre- 
ceding age,  although  some  of  their  compositions  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  long  afterwards.  It  was  the  period,  for 
instance,  of  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole ; of  Lang- 
horne,  and  Gray,  and  Mason ; of  Doddridge,  and  Cowper, 
and  Junius.  And,  indeed,  Johnson  confessed  to  Boswell, 
in  1781,  that  it  had  become  so  fashionable  to  publish  letters, 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  he  put  as  little  into  his  as  he 
could.  But,  even  with  this  admission,  where  we  may  count 
good  letter-writers  in  those  days  by  units,  we  can,  in  ours, 
count  them  by  scores. 

This  may  be  traced  to  various  causes.  Thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  such  men  as  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Watts, 
and  Wesley,  and  Cowper,  and  Goldsmith, — thanks  also  to 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  tone 
of  mind  has  risen  remarkably  all  through  English  society. 
Education  has  widely  spread.  The  abundance  of  good 
literature  in  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines, — the  in- 
tensity of  competition  which  men  encounter  everywhere, 
— the  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  existence,  are  constantly 
exercising  and  straining  the  intellectual  faculties.  And 
as  the  variety  of  occupations  dissipates  families  and  sepa- 
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rates  friends,  and  some  go  abroad,  and  some  settle  in  dis- 
tant places,  and  every  one  sees  scenes  and  lias  experiences 
and  thoughts  which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  others, — as, 
moreover,  the  natural  result  of  possessing  information  is  the 
desire  of  communicating  it,  and  eagerness  to  get  more, 
there  is  no  bar  to  the  ceaseless  reciprocity  of  knowledge, 
except  facility  of  conveying  it.  This,  also,  we  moderns 
have ; and  cheap  postage  is  daily  helping  to  raise  us  still 
farther  above  the  people  of  Johnson’s  time ; when  the  man 
who  might  be  able  to  write,  might  be  unable  to  send  his 
letter,  unless  he  could  procure  the  dishonest  frank,  or  find 
some  friend  to  be  his  postman. 

The  consequence  is,  that  every  man  whose  memoirs 
deserve  any  attention  is  now  found  to  have  left  letters  worth 
printing.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  too,  that  by 
these,  as  by  the  more  essentially  egotistical  autobiography, 
a writer  shows  himself  more  really  and  vividly  than  any 
one  else  can  depict  him.  His  character  is  seen  sometimes 
from  what  he  praises,  and  sometimes  from  what  he  abuses ; 
sometimes  from  what  he  narrates  ; sometimes  from  what  he 
defends ; sometimes  from  what  he  endeavours  to  suppress, 
and  always  from  something  besides  what  he  pushes  most 
earnestly  forward.  We  get  the  side-lights  of  his  character, 
as  in  a stereoscopic  picture  : which  is  far  better  than  the  best 
daguerreotype  with  its  single  light,  and  which  is  all  that  a 
biographer  can  supply.  And  so  no  book  of  memoirs  is 
perfect  which  does  not  give  some  of  the  letters  written  by 
its  hero. 

And  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  fact  ? As  we  read  the 
delightful  composition  of  some  favourite  author,  and  our 
hearts  respond  to  its  eloquence,  its  wisdom,  and  its  truth, 
we  long  to  know  something  of  the  man , — to  get  into  closer 
communion  with  that  Intellectual  Friend.  We  would  fain 
learn  what  moved  him  personally : whether,  when  he  laughed, 
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he  laughed  heartily  ; whether  he  was  gloomy,  or  irritable, 
or  genial ; whether  he  was  loved,  or  only  respected,  or, 
perhaps,  feared, — in  a word,  what  he  was ; and  we  put 
away  the  composition  and  take  a volume  of  his  Letters,  and 
they  tell  us  much  of  what  we  desire  to  know.  The  Mentor 
as  an  author  becomes  the  loved  one  as  a man,  when,  as 
with  poor  old  desolate  Defoe,  we  read  that  heart-breaking 
letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  treachery  of  his 
son,  and  of  his  love  to  his  old  wife  and  daughter, — in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  trust  in  God  under  all  his  sorrows  and 
miseries,  and  of  the  long,  last  journey  he  is  about  to  go ; 
and  how  it  closes  with  his  love  and  blessing  to  the  little 
grandchild  he  must  never  see  ! The  heart  yearns  and  opens 
to  the  persecuted,  dauntless,  old,  and  dying  man,  more  than 
to  the  fierce,  high-minded  pamphleteer,  or  the  far-seeing 
essayist, — to  the  vivid  historian,  or  the  wondrous  novelist. 
We  read  those  exquisite  essays  of  “ Elia  ” with  double  gust, 
when  we  have  been  sympathising  with  the  lonely,  bereaved 
brother,  who  devoted  his  life  to  Mary.  And  we  pass  from 
the  “ Task,”  notwithstanding  all  its  graces,  its  wit,  its  ex- 
quisite descriptions,  its  sense,  and  vigour,  to  read  and  read 
again  some  of  those  charming  letters  of  Cowper’s,  which 
are,  indeed,  things  of  beauty,  and  will,  to  the  readers  of 
England,  be  “a  joy  for  ever.” 

William  Cowper,  the  son  of  a chaplain  to  George  II., 
and  of  a mother  who  was  descended  by  four  different  lines 
from  Henry  III.,  was  born  in  1731.  After  expending  a 
dreary  and  motherless  childhood  in  a boarding-school,  and  a 
delicate  boyhood  amongst  the  tyrants  of  Westminster,  at 
eighteen  he  was  articled  to  a lawyer  for  three  years,  and 
entered  at  the  Temple.  But  he  had  no  love  for  the  bar. 
He  preferred  to  “ giggle  and  make  giggle  ” with  his  fellow- 
clerk,  Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1754, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar ; but,  although  a lawyer  by  pro- 
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fession,  lie  was  a litterateur  by  practice.  In  company  with 
George  Colman  the  elder,  Robert  Lloyd,  and  others,  he 
wrote  in  the  “Connoisseur,”  and  “ St.  James’s  Chronicle;” 
and  was  one  of  the  Nonsense  Club. 

These,  however,  were  not  his  only  occupations.  He  fell 
in  love.  The  object  of  his  passion  returned  it  as  ardently 
as  he  could  wish.  She  was  accomplished  and  elegant ; but 
she  was  his  cousin,  and  her  father  refused  to  sanction  their 
affection.  She  was  obedient : they  parted,  and  never  met 
again.  We  may  add,  that  they  both  died  single. 

He  continued  till  1763  a resident  Templar.  He  occu- 
pied himself  with  his  pleasant  literary  society ; with  trans- 
lating some  parts  of  Voltaire’s  “Henriade;”  with  studying 
Homer,  and  comparing,  or  rather  contrasting,  the  original 
Greek  with  Pope’s  English  version, — a labour  which  after- 
wards produced  results  in  the  shape  of  a version  of  his  own. 
But  at  this  time  his  means  began  to  fail.  He  had  been 
living  hitherto  on  his  capital,  and  it  was  nearly  gone.  His 
family  connexions  were  excellent,  and  if  he  had  followed  up 
his  profession  they  could  have  pushed  him  forward  in  it. 
But  he  had  not  done  so.  He  had  neglected  it,  and  he  found, 
as  his  little  stock  of  cash  failed  him,  that  he  had  no  means 
of  making  more.  Literature  could  not  help  him.  That 
pursuit  was  not  so  lucrative  then  as  it  is  now ; and  even 
now  we  would  earnestly  dissuade  any  one  from  looking  to  it 
for  a livelihood.  Writers  for  bread,  as  Balzac  somewhere 
says,  “ combat  misery  with  a pen.”  He  began,  therefore, 
to  be  seriously  anxious  about  the  future ; and  was  not  a 
little  rejoiced  when,  through  the  nomination  of  Major 
Cowper,  he  obtained  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  prospect  of  an  examination 
before  entering  on  office  so  worked  on  his  morbidly  sensitive 
spirit,  that  when  the  time  arrived  he  made  repeated  attempts 
at  self-destruction.  The  consciousness  of  this,  on  the  other 
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hand,  created  such,  remorse,  that  his  reason  gave  way, 
and  for  nineteen  months  he  was  the  inmate  of  a private 
asylum.  He  thought  that  he  had  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin.  He  hung  away  the  Bible  as  a book  in  which 
he  had  no  interest  or  portion.  He  expected  nothing  but 
eternal  punishment,  and  that  the  divine  vengeance  would 
burst  upon  him  at  any  moment.  He  loathed  and  abhorred 
himself.  Eventually,  however  — thanks  to  the  care  of  his 
doctor,  who  was  a mild  and  pious  man — he  recovered  his 
senses,  and,  what  was  far  better,  he  found  peace  and  pardon. 
Doubt  and  terror  fled  away.  The  truth  came  to  him,  like 
the  angel  to  Peter,  and  made  him  free . He  believed  ; and 
though  his  religion  was  often  shaded  by  sadness,  it  was 
never  wholly  eclipsed,  till  his  frightful  malady  returned. 
He  really  saw  that  Beacon,  which  shines  so  joyfully  to  the 
believer,  from  the  other  side  of  the  dark  sea  which  lies 
between  humanity  and  heaven. 

He  quitted  the  madhouse.  But  he  shrank  from  return- 
ing to  London  or  the  world.  Death  had  broken  in  on  his 
little  literary  circle.  Lloyd  was  dead ; so,  also,  was  Churchill, 
whom,  though  he  had  not  kept  up  his  school  friendship 
with  him,  he  had  watched  closely,  and  whose  works  he  had 
studied  and  admired.  He  had  but  little  inclination  to  return 
to  social  intercourse  with  the  majority  of  the  survivors. 
His  views  had  altered  since  he  saw  them  last.  There  was 
a vast  difference  between  the  man  who  prayed  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could, — who  knelt  in  a retired  nook  in  a 
field  even,  and  cast  his  burdens  on  his  Saviour,  and  those 
who  erected  the  tombstone  to  Churchill’s  memory  in  St. 
Mary’s  graveyard,  Dover,  where  we  saw  it  not  long  since, 
with  its  horrible  inscription,  “Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here 
Churchill  lies.”  Those  who  are  perfect,  are  made  so  through 
“ suffering.”  Cowper  was  not  perfect, — few  men  are,  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  grave.  But,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
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life,  if  he  was  not  ever  going  onward  and  looking  up,  he 
shunned  those  who  were  evidently  not  doing  either. 

Some  friends  and  relatives  subscribed  to  support  him, — 
amongst  them,  anonymously,  the  lady  whom  he  had  loved, 
and  who  herself  loved  him  till  her  death.  The  gentle 
Unwin  family,  with  whom  he  became  accidentally  acquainted, 
received  him  as  an  inmate,  and  he  resided  with  them,  first  at 
Huntingdon,  and  afterwards  at  Olney.  His  occupations 
were  simple.  He  attended  divine  service  twice  every  day ; 
he  corresponded  freely  with  a few  choice  friends ; he  read 
much,  mostly  religious  books ; he  sang  hymns,  to  Mrs. 
Unwin’s  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord ; he  walked 
with  her  and  young  Mr.  Unwin ; and  he  visited  the  poor 
and  sick. 

So  some  ten  years  passed;  but  again,  in  1773,  madness 
seized  him,  and  he  passed  nearly  two  years  in  a state  of 
either  partial  or  total  insanity.  On  his  recovery  he  varied 
his  pursuits.  Gardening,  drawing,  rearing  and  nursing 
hares,  and  above  all  literary  composition,  combined  to  give 
the  mind  that  variety  and  stimulus  which  it  had  needed. 
For  some  time  before  this  attack  he  had  ceased  to  correspond 
with  several  of  his  dearest  friends ; he  now  resumed  the  pen 
of  the  letter -writer.  He  even  made  a few  new  friends  ; and 
to  Lady  Austen  the  world  owes  “ John  Gilpin”  and  “ The 
Task.” 

It  is  from  this  time  that  his  career  as  a poet  properly 
dates.  Of  that  career,  however,  or  of  his  poetry,  we  say 
nothing  here,  because  we  have  not  space  to  say  enough. 
But,  as  a matter  of  personal  history,  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  the  relief  and  delight  which  this  species  of  composi- 
tion afforded  him.  The  dark  and  sullen  clouds  which  rose 
so  constantly  upon  his  mind,  were  often  dispelled  by  the 
sun-rays  of  poetry  ; alas  ! that  in  that  stormy  atmosphere 
they  always  gathered  again  as  soon  ! 
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In  1786  he  and  Mr.  Unwin  removed  to  Weston.  The 
house  at  Olney  had  long  been  found  dull  and  inconvenient, 
and  Mr.  Newton,  whose  society  had  at  first  tempted  them  to 
settle  there,  had  now  gone  to  a London  charge.  Their 
removal  was  partly  owing  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  Cowper’s 
old  correspondents,  Lady  Hesketh,  whose  sister  was  the 
Theodora  whom  he  had  loved. 

They  had  hardly  settled  at  Weston  ere  he  felt  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  his  appalling  malady  again,  and  with 
occasional  intervals  the  remainder  of  his  pilgrimage  was  in 
clouds  and  darkness.  At  last,  in  April  1800,  the  summons 
came.  The  weary  lifetime  of  danger  and  tempest  was 
ended  ; and  the  so-long-benighted  traveller  was  translated 
from  darkness  into  marvellous  light. 

We  cannot  exhibit  all  the  excellencies  of  his  unrivalled 
letters.  Here  is  a beautiful  thought,  beautifully  expressed 
to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper  : — - 

“ It  costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  suppose  that  my  friends  who 
were  already  grown  old  when  I saw  them  last,  are  old  still ; but  it  costs 
me  a good  deal  sometimes  to  think  of  those  who  were  at  that  time  young, 
as  being  older  than  they  were.  Not  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
change  that  time  has  made  in  them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  not  being 
corrected  by  observation,  it  remains  the  same ; my  memory  presents  me 
with  this  image  unimpaired,  and  while  it  retains  the  resemblance  of  what 
they  were,  forgets  that  by  this  time  the  picture  may  have  lost  much  of  its 
likeness,  through  the  alteration  that  succeeding  years  have  made  in  the 
original.  I know  not  what  impression  Time  may  have  made  upon  your 
person,  for,  while  his  claws  (as  our  grannam  called  them)  strike  deep 
furrows  in  some  faces,  he  seems  to  sheathe  them  with  much  tenderness,  as 
if  fearful  of  doing  injury  to  others.  But,  though  an  enemy  to  the  person, 
he  is  a friend  to  the  mind,  and  you  have  found  him  so.  Though  even  in 
this  respect  his  treatment  of  us  depends  upon  what  he  meets  with  at  our 
hands  : if  we  use  him  well,  and  listen  to  his  admonitions,  he  is  a friend 
indeed,  but  otherwise  the  worst  of  enemies,  who  takes  from  us  daily 
something  that  we  valued,  and  gives  us  nothing  better  in  its  stead.  It  is 
well  with  those  who,  like  you,  can  stand  a-tiptoe  on  the  mountain-top  of 
human  life,  look  down  with  pleasure  upon  the  valley  they  have  passed, 
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and  sometimes  stretch  their  wings  in  joyful  hope  of  a happy  flight  into 
eternity.  Yet  a little  while,  and  your  hope  will  be  accomplished." 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  to  Mr.  Unwin  shows 
his  powers  of  criticism  : — 

11  L'Estrange's  * Josephus'  has  lately  furnished  us  with  evening  lec- 
tures. But  the  historian  is  so  tediously  circumstantial,  and  the  translator 
so  insupportably  coarse  and  vulgar,  that  we  are  all  three  weary  of  him. 
How  would  Tacitus  have  shone  upon  such  a subject,  great  master  as  he  was 
of  the  art  of  description,  concise  without  obscurity,  and  affecting  without 
being  poetical  ? But  so  it  was  ordered,  and  for  wise  reasons  no  doubt, 
that  the  greatest  calamities  any  people  ever  suffered,  and  an  accomplish- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  signal  prophecies  in  the  Scripture,  should  be 
recorded  by  one  of  the  worst  writers.  The  man  was  a temporiser  too, 
and  coveted  the  favour  of  his  Roman  masters  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
creed : or  else  an  infidel,  and  absolutely  disbelieved  it.  You  will  think 
me  very  difficult  to  please  : I quarrel  with  Josephus  for  want  of  elegance, 
and  with  some  of  our  modern  historians  for  having  too  much.  With  him, 
for  running  right  forward,  like  a gazette,  without  stopping  to  make  a 
single  observation  by  the  way  : and  with  them  for  pretending  to  delineate 
characters  that  existed  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  to  discover  the  motives 
by  which  they  were  influenced,  with  the  same  precision  as  if  they  had  been 
their  contemporaries.  Simplicity  is  become  a very  rare  quality  in  a writer ; 
in  the  decline  of  great  kingdoms,  and  where  refinement  in  all  the  arts  is 
carried  to  an  excess,  I suppose  it  is  always  rare.  The  latter  Roman 
writers  are  remarkable  for  false  ornament : yet  they  were  no  doubt 
admired  by  the  readers  of  their  own  day : and  with  respect  to  authors  of 
the  present  era,  the  most  popular  of  them  appear  to  me  equally  amenable 
on  the  same  account.  Swfift  and  Addison  were  simple  : Pope  knew  how 
to  be  so,  but  was  frequently  tinged  with  affectation  ; since  their  day  I 
hardly  know  a celebrated  writer  who  deserves  the  character." 

But  the  editors  of  Cowper  might  have  remarked,  that  if 
English  literature  had  become  thus  emasculated  by  Pope 
and  his  successors,  the  hand  which  commenced  the  work  of 
restoration  was  that  of  the  Bard  of  Olney. 

His  letters  abound  in  passages  of  humour.  Many  a 
landsman  will  echo  the  following : — 

u How  they  contrive  to  elude  the  -wearisomeness  that  attends  a sea 
life,  who  take  long  voyages,  you  (Mr.  Newton)  know  better  than  I.  . . . 
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There  is  a certain  perverseness  of  which  I believe  all  men  have  a share, 
bnt  of  which  no  man  has  a larger  share  than  I, — I mean  that  temper  or 
humour,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  that  indisposes  us  to  a situation,  though 
not  unpleasant  in  itself,  merely  because  we  cannot  get  out  of  it.  I could 
not  endure  the  room  in  which  I now  write,  were  I conscious  that  the  door 
was  locked.  In  less  than  five  minutes  I should  feel  myself  a prisoner, 
though  I can  spend  hours  in  it,  under  an  assurance  that  I may  leave  it 
when  I please,  without  experiencing  any  tedium  at  all.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  I suppose,  that  the  yacht  was  always  disagreeable  to  me.  Could 
I have  stepped  out  of  it  into  a corn-field  or  a garden  I should  have  liked 
it  well  enough  ; but  being  surrounded  with  water,  I was  as  much  confined 
in  it  as  if  I had  been  surrounded  by  fire,  and  did  not  find  that  it  made  me 
any  adequate  compensation  for  such  an  abridgment  of  my  liberty.  I 
make  little  doubt  but  Noah  was  glad  when  he  was  enlarged  from  the  ark  ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  Jonah  was,  when  he  came  out  of  the  fish  : and  so 
was  I to  escape  from  the  good  sloop  the  Harriet.’ ’* 

Although  all  of  them  the  compositions  of  a Christian 
correspondent,  Cowper’s  can  scarcely  be  classed  amongst 
religious  letters.  It  is  chiefly  from  brief  touches  and  inci- 
dental expressions  that  we  gather  how  much  God  was  in  his 
thoughts,  and  how  much  he  lived  under  the  power  of  the 
things  unseen.  He  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton  on  the  death 
of  his  niece  : — 

“ To  have  sent  a child  to  heaven  is  a great  honour  and  a great  blessing, 
and  your  feelings  on  such  an  occasion  may  well  be  such  as  to  render  you 
rather  an  object  of  congratulation  than  of  condolence.  And  were  it  other- 
wise, yet  having  yourself  free  access  to  all  the  sources  of  genuine  consola- 
tion, I feel  that  it  would  be  little  better  than  impertinence  in  me  to  sug- 
gest any.  An  escape  from  a life  of  suffering  to  a life  of  happiness  and 
glory,  is  such  a deliverance  as  leaves  no  room  for  the  sorrow  of  survivors, 
unless  they  sorrow  for  themselves.  We  cannot,  indeed,  lose  what  we  love 
without  regretting  it ; but  a Christian  is  in  possession  of  such  alleviations 
of  that  regret  as  the  world  knows  nothing  of.  Their  beloveds,  when  they 
die,  go  they  know  not  whither ; and  if  they  suppose  them,  as  they  gene- 
rally do,  in  a state  of  happiness,  they  have  yet  but  an  indifferent  prospect 
of  joining  them  in  that  state  hereafter.  But  it  is  not  so  with  you.  You 

* Dr.  Johnson  said,  “ A ship  is  worse  than  a gaol.  There  is  in  a gaol 
better  air,  better  company,  better  conveniency  of  every  kind  : and  a ship 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  in  danger!” 
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both  know  whither  your  beloved  has  gone,  and  you  know  that  you  shall 
follow  her  ; and  you  know  also  that  in  the  meantime  she  is  incomparably 
happier  than  yourself.  So  far,  therefore,  as  she  is  concerned,  nothing  has 

come  to  pass  but  what  was  most  fervently  to  be  wished Your 

history  of  your  happy  niece  is  just  what  it  should  be — clear,  affectionate, 
and  plain  : worthy  of  her,  and  worthy  of  yourself.  How  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  world  might  such  a memorial  of  an  unknown,  but  pious  and 
believing  child  eventually  prove,  would  the  supercilious  learned  condescend 
to  read  it,  than  the  history  of  all  the  kings  and  heroes  that  ever  lived  ! 
But  the  world  has  its  objects  of  admiration,  and  God  has  objects  of  his 
love.  Those  make  a noise,  and  perish ; — these  weep  silently  for  a short 
season,  and  live  for  ever.” 

We  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a more  exquisite  passage 
than  this  in  any  letter  by  any  writer  : and  with  it  we  close 
our  specimens. 

In  style  and  composition  these  letters  are  nearly  faultless. 
Triviality,  and  slovenliness,  and  commonplace,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  them  ; neither  are  bombast  or  pedantry,  or  false 
ecstasy.  Cowper  dared  to  be  natural ; and  he  would  be  sin- 
cere. He  did  not  mount  upon  stilts  when  he  paid  written 
visits  to  his  friends ; nor  did  he  go  slipshod.  He  never  atti- 
tudinized before  them,  or  played  the  buffoon,  or  lashed  him- 
self into  enthusiastic  superlatives  about  nothing,  or  preached. 
He  did  not  take  liberties  with  his  correspondents,  and  he 
never  demeaned  or  exalted  himself. 

But  they  have  yet  higher  merits.  In  them  religion  and 
literature  go  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Foster’s  Men  of  Taste 
need  have  no  aversion  to  the  Evangelical  Christianity  which 
they  exemplify.  They  breathe  deep  and  unaffected  love  for 
others.  They  are  sincere,  and  perfectly  serious,  even  in 
their  most  humorous  passages.  They  overstep  no  bounds. 
In  a word,  they  are  amusing  without  vulgarity,  simple 
without  meanness,  elegant  without  meretriciousness ; and  as 
there  is  nothing  pert  in  their  playfulness,  so  neither  is  there 
aught  affected  or  sanctimonious  in  their  passages  of  occa- 
sional solemnity.  C.  M.  C. 
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“ We  gives  no  credit  ourselves,  and  takes  a deal  else- 
where— these  is  our  constant  principles,  and  we  finds  them 
answer.”  So  said  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  so, 
mutatis  mutandis , may  the  English  Government  say ; for 
whatever  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  funding  system, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a certain  point  of  view  it 
may  be  said  to  have  answered  hitherto.  It  was  the  money 
raised  in  this  singular  way  that  enabled  us  to  resist  the 
grasping  policy  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  ward  off  from  our 
body  politic  the  blows  of  one  who  had  hitherto  been  all- 
triumphant;  to  stand  as  a strong  tower  against  the  foaming 
billows  of  a seemingly  ever-flowing  tide,  until  at  last  that 
tide  began  to  ebb,  and  by  degrees  disclosed  to  view  the 
surrounding  country,  which  had  seemed  only  too  likely  to 
be  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  devastating  flood.  It  is 
a well-known  fact,  that  of  all  the  first-rate  powers  of 
Europe  England  has  by  far  the  smallest  military  force.  It 
may  also  be  readily  ascertained  that  when  we  first  took  the 
field  in  the  Peninsula,  our  army  was  in  a disorderly  and 
half-disciplined  state,  and  was  but  very  imperfectly  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  with  such  an  army  we 
were  enabled  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  those  legions  which 
taught  all  Europe  to  bend  the  knee  to  Napoleon,  and  which 
even  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  patriotic  Russians  could  not  resist 
successfully  in  the  field.  No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  may 
feel  inclined  to  attribute  this  and  our  subsequent  successes 
to  the  dogged  courage  generally  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
the  breast  of  an  Englishman  — and  we  are  far  from  desiring 
to  controvert  the  theory — but  we  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
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that  while  we  give  full  credit  to  the  soldier  for  courage 
displayed  in  the  field  of  battle,  we  claim  an  equal  meed  of 
praise  for  that  which  has  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the  states- 
man in  his  study,  the  citizen  in  his  office,  and  the  peasant 
at  the  plough.  It  was  here,  in  England,  that  the  war  was 
really  carried  on.  Had  we  armies  ? Napoleon  had  more 
numerous  by  far.  Had  we  generals  ? No  brighter  sun  of 
glory  shines  than  that  which  illumines  the  memory  of  the 
commanders  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon.  Had 
we  zeal  and  patriotism  to  animate  our  troops  ? We  had ; 
but  love  of  glory,  sense  of  military  duty,  and  almost  idola- 
trous admiration  for  their  great  leader,  did  as  much  for  the 
French.  With  equal  advantages  in  some  respects,  and 
superior  in  others,  inferior  to  us  in  naval  force,  but  as 
much  beyond  us,  perhaps,  in  the  numerical  strength  of  her 
army,  it  would  have  seemed  at  first  sight  that  France  might 
have  defied  us  with  safety,  and,  while  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  unable  to  injure  her  neighbour,  might,  at  any 
rate,  have  reckoned  confidently  on  remaining  unscathed 
herself.  But  such  a contest  could  not  last  for  ever,  and 
though  hoping  against  hope  (as  it  seems  to  us  now,  for  who 
could  have  expected  to  foil  the  invincible  Napoleon  ?),  the 
British  Parliament  with  one  voice — the  British  people  with 
one  heart,  voted  and  furnished  those  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supplies,  by  means  of  which  our  armies,  and  those  of  other 
nations,  were  kept  in  the  field,  and  the  power  of  the  French 
Empire  was  prevented  from  becoming  fixed  and  consolidated 
to  an  extent  which  must  have  made  it  irresistible. 

Such  were  the  purposes  for  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
national  debt  was  contracted  — for  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  in  1786,  that  is  to  say,  shortly  before  the  most 
exciting  events  of  the  “ Grande  Revolution,”  which  again 
set  those  ancient  enemies,  France  and  England,  in  array 
against  each  other,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  about  283 
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millions  ; and  we  must  now  mention  that  in  1816,  shortly 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  actual  debt  amounted 
to  714,371,111/.  We  say  the  actual  debt,  for  the  debt  was 
nominally  much  larger.  To  explain  this,  we  must  return  to 
that  tiresome  subject — the  Sinking  Fund;  and  before  doing 
so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a few  explanatory 
details  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers.  We  shall, 
however,  endeavour  to  divest  our  explanations  as  much  as 
possible  of  technical  expressions,  and  to  put  them  in  a form 
which  it  will  require  nothing  but  common  sense  to  com- 
prehend. 

When  Government  borrows  money,  say  a million,  of 
one  or  more  persons,  it  promises  to  pay  3,  4,  5,  &c.  per 
cent  per  annum,  that  is,  so  many  pounds  a-year  for  every 
hundred  pounds,  until  it  pays  off  the  original  debt;  for 
which  payment,  as  we  have  before  implied,  it  does  not 
assign,  generally,  any  definite  period.  But  Messrs.  Smith, 
Jones,  &c.,  want  their  money,  as  they  are  probably  mer- 
chants, bankers,  or  persons  engaged  in  some  kind  of  trade 
and  business,  and  can  make  a much  larger  profit  by  the  use 
of  their  money  in  business  than  the  mere  3,  4,  or  5 per  cent. 
So  Smith  and  Jones  sell  their  property,  as  it  were,  in  the 
debt  for  the  highest  price  they  can  get.  This  right  or  pro- 
perty is  called  stock  — it  is,  of  course,  imaginary,  since  it 
represents  merely  the  fact  that  the  Government  owe  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Jones  so  much  money,  and  have  undertaken  to 
pay  them  so  much  interest  every  year  for  it.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Jones,  then,  sell  their  million  of  stock,  and,  if  they  are 
lucky,  get  more  than  a million  of  pounds  for  it ; if  they  are 
unlucky,  they  get  less.  In  the  former  case  the  stocks  are 
said  to  be  at  a premium,  in  the  latter  at  a discount;  and,  if 
exactly  1,000,000/.  must  be  given  for  a million  stock,  they 
are  said  to  be  at  par.  Thus  the  price  of  stocks  varies  in  the 
money-market,  just  as  the  price  of  butter  and  eggs  in  a 
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country  town;  witli  this  difference,  that  the  price  of  stocks 
is  more  changeable,  or  more  “ sensitive,”  as  it  is  called,  than 
that  of  any  real  article  of  commerce,  shifting  up  and  down 
often  a great  many  times  in  the  course  of  a single  day.  Let 
the  reader  refer  to  “ The  Times  ” of  this  or  any  other  day, 
and  under  the  head  “ Foreign  and  English  Funds,”  he  will 
see,  “ 3 per  cent  Consols  Annuities,  95,  J,  J,  § , J,”  or  similar 
numbers.  The  meaning  of  the  above  is,  that  at  the  early 
part  of  the  day  in  question  we  can  buy  100/.  of  the  particular 
stock  called  “ 3 per  cent  Consols,  &c.”  for  95/.  ; and  that 
after  that  the  price  changed  during  the  same  day  succes- 
sively to — 

£ £ s.  d. 

95J,  or  95  2 6 

95J,  or  95  5 0 

95f,  or  95  7 6 

95J,  or  95  10  0 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  here,  because, 
although  they  may  perhaps  not  appear  to  be  required  just 
at  present,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  to 
them,  and  therefore  think  it  best  to  let  them  be  understood 
at  once.  To  illustrate  and  explain,  we  will  add  one  or  two 
facts,  and  then  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started,  viz. 
“ that  everlasting  sinking-fund,”  as  many  of  our  readers 
have  doubtless  called  it  by  this  time.  But  to  our  facts  : 
the  most  common  rate  of  interest  being  3 per  cent  at  the 
present  day,  100/.  stock  in  the  3 per  cents  are,  of  course, 
really  worth  about  100/.  Accordingly  the  price  is  generally 
a little  above  or  a little  below  100/.,  but,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, more  often  below  than  above,  partly  on  the  principle 
that  “a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.”  Of 
course  it  follows  that  4 per  cents,  if  there  were  any,  would 
be  higher,  5 per  cents  higher  still  ; and  100/.  India  stock, 
which  generally  pays  about  10  per  cent,  is  worth  between 
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2507.  and  3007.  The  price,  however,  of  every  kind  of  stock 
varies  constantly,  and  we  give  these  figures  merely  with  the 
desire  that  our  readers  may  not  come  to  this  subject  when 
we  have  occasion  to  mention  it  again  without  having  in 
their  minds  some  outlines  of  the  ideas  of  price  and  fluc- 
tuation of  stocks.  Now,  then,  to  the  working  of  the  old 
sinking-funds.  The  plan  was  this.  The  money  obtained 
in  the  ways  originally  designated  in  the  acts  respectively 
creating  the  various  sinking-funds,  (for  a great  many  were 
created  and  flourished  for  a time,  besides  the  two  we  have 
mentioned  especially,)  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
which  thus  became  the  property  of  the  nation.  The  nation 
then  was  debtor  to  itself  for  the  stock  purchased,  and  might 
have  extinguished  it  at  once,  but  this  was  not  the  plan 
followed.  The  stock,  on  the  contrary,  was  allowed  to 
remain  standing  in  the  name  of  the  sinking-fund  commis- 
sioners, and  the  tax-payers  accordingly  had  to  pay  the 
interest.  The  interest  as  it  came  in  was,  in  its  turn,  in- 
vested in  stock,  and  the  next  half-year  accordingly  brought 
with  it  the  interest  of  the  sum  originally  invested,  and  the 
interest  of  the  interest . Thus  the  original  sum  went  on 
increasing  at  what  is  called  compound  interest ; and  the 
design  of  the  originator  of  the  scheme  was,  that  by  continuing 
year  after  year  to  purchase,  through  the  commissioners, 
more  and  more  stock,  the  nation  should  in  time  become  its 
own  sole  creditor.  When,  therefore,  we  say  that  in  1816 
the  actual  debt  amounted  to  714,371,1117.,  we  mean  to 
designate  thereby  the  debt  of  the  nation  still  unredeemed, 
without  including  the  portion  redeemed  by  the  sinking- 
fund,  or,  in  other  words,  that  portion  which  the  nation 
owes  to  itself. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  increase  of  debt  during 
the  French  war  was  enormous,  and  that  the  sinking-fund 
schemes  had  not  given  any  very  strong  proof  of  their  effi- 
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cacy.  The  fact  is,  that  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expend- 
iture is  the  only  sure  and  effectual  sinking-fund,  that  such 
an  excess  can  only  be  hoped  for  when  wars  are  few,  periods 
of  peace  enduring,  and  ministers  thoughtful  and  economical. 
That  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  must  take 
a very  long  time  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  that  so  few  years 
have  heaped  upon  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  whatever 
we  actually  pay  off  is  so  much  gained  towards  the  object  in 
view.  Now,  suppose  we  have  6,000,000/.  of  surplus  revenue, 
and  we  invest  it  in  the  national  debt,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  “ in  the  funds,”  and  then,  as  we  owe  the  stock  pur- 
chased to  ourselves,  we  extinguish  it,  or  demand  no  more 
interest  for  it  from  the  taxes ; then  the  national  debt  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  decreased  to  that  extent.  This, 
then,  is  the  way,  the  only  way,  in  which  we  can  by  degrees 
be  relieved  from  our  burdens.  But  now  watch  the  operation 
of  the  old  sinking-funds.  Our  sinking-fund,  say  6,000,000/., 
demands  interest  from  the  tax-payers,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered to  extinguish  a debt  of  6,000,000/.  A needy 
minister  seizes  the  interest  to  meet  some  urgent  demand, 
and  thus  the  plan  is  thwarted  and  neutralised.  By  way  of 
illustration,  we  may  mention  that  the  283,000,000/.  above 
mentioned  were  actually  paid  off  by  Pitt’s  sinking-fund, 
and  those  subsequently  formed,  but  that,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  debt  had  increased  to  714,000,000/. 

We  cannot  follow  the  workings  of  our  legislators  through 
all  the  schemes  that  were  devised  before  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  them 
thought  too  little  of  the  perils  incurred  by  increasing  inde- 
finitely our  national  debt.  Thus  one  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  1 807,  proposed  a plan  by  which  almost  all 
taxation  should  cease  for  several  years,  while  the  public  ex- 
penditure was  defrayed  entirely  by  loans;  another,  in  1809, 
raised  a fresh  loan  without  making  any  provision  for  the 
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payment  of  the  interest,  which,  of  course,  by  diminishing 
the  surplus  revenue,  if  there  were  any,  would  fall  virtually 
on  the  sinking-fund;  a third,  in  1813,  obtained  permission 
to  abstract  7,000,000/.  per  annum  from  the  sinking-fund, 
to  provide  for  the  interest  of  new  debt.  Thus  there  was 
no  systematic  course  pursued,  and,  each  minister  riding  his 
own  hobby,  the  sinking-fund  was  attacked  in  turn  from 
every  quarter  and  in  every  way  ; and  as  the  1,000,000/. 
ordered  to  be  set  aside  for  its  formation  was  not  generally 
forthcoming  from  surplus  revenue,  and  had  to  be  supplied 
by  increasing  the  loan  contracted  that  year,  the  sinking- 
fund  of  Mr.  Pitt  did,  in  its  very  origin  and  nature,  tend  to 
make  the  debt  larger  instead  of  smaller. 

This  subject  is  fertile  in  suggestions,  and  a great  deal 
more  might  be  said  on  it,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  trespass 
too  much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  what  we  have  written 
above,  and  then  proceed  to  the  further  ramifications  of  the 
main  subject  that  we  have  in  hand. 

First,  then,  the  old  sinking-funds  were,  in  their  theory, 
a means  of  applying  surplus  revenue  to  the  payment  of  debt. 

Secondly,  there  was  not  sufficient  surplus  revenue  to 
supply  the  specified  sums,  and  the  money  was  therefore 
raised  by  increasing  the  debt  in  a greater  proportion  than 
that  in  which  it  was  diminished. 

Thirdly,  the  sums  thus  raised  were,  to  a great  extent, 
diverted  from  their  object,  and  the  debt  thus  placed  at  a 
further  disadvantage. 

It  is  evident  that,  since  the  interest  of  the  whole  national 
debt  is  paid  from  the  revenue,  the  sinking-fund  should 
have  shown  itself  in  the  form  of  surplus  revenue,  after  all 
other  yearly  expenses  had  been  paid ; but  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  it  should  have  amounted  to  15,000,000/.,  the  sur- 
plus revenue  only  amounted  to  two  millions.  But  having 
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examined  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  into  the  working  of 
these  schemes,  let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  what  we  have 
declared  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  the  national  debt 
can  be  really  reduced, — that  of  expending  surplus  revenue  in 
the  purchase  of  stock  with  a view  to  its  extinction.  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  10  per  cent  should  be  levied 
on  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  then  amounting  to 
50,000,000/.  The  proposition  was  not  entertained  by  the 
House,  for,  not  to  mention  that  so  violent  a proceeding  would, 
except  in  times  of  great  national  peril,  have  given  great 
offence  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  certain  that  a strong 
party,  consisting  of  those  who  were  not  stockholders,  would 
have  raised  their  voices  against  the  measure.  What  was 
deemed  impossible  then  is  probably  so  still ; for,  making  all 
allowance  for  the  smaller  value  of  money,  the  debt  is  now 
much  farther  beyond  reasonable  compass  than  it  was  then. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  would  be  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  all  the  property  of  the  country  could  not 
be  assessed,  since  a large  proportion  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  live  by  their  earnings,  from  day  to  day 
or  from  week  to  week,  and  could  not  possibly  be  taxed  in  the 
manner  above  described.  If,  however,  we  are  not  capable 
of  paying  off  a debt  so  enormous  by  a single  effort,  we  can, 
at  any  rate,  pay  a little  at  a time,  and  we  should  strive,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  our  power,  to  avoid  incurring  new  liabi- 
lities; and  with  both  views  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  war,  to 
promote  commerce,  and  to  pay  without  murmuring  such  an 
amount  of  taxes  as  will  allow  of  a surplus. 

We  have  been  writing  hitherto  concerning  a debt  which 
is  acknowledged,  but  of  which  the  payment  is  put  off  to  an 
indefinite  period,  and  we  have  used  the  expression  “ na- 
tional debt”  to  designate  it.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
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the  national  debt  includes  not  only  the  above,  which  is  called 
the  “ funded  debt,”  but  also  the  “ unfunded  debt,”  which 
consists  of  various  branches,  but  principally  of  “ Exchequer 
bills.” 

Exchequer  bills  are  a species  of  paper  money  issued  by 
act  of  Parliament  every  session  to  any  persons  who  are 
willing  to  give  for  them  their  reputed  value  in  money.  Thus, 
a merchant  gives  1000  sovereigns  for  an  Exchequer  bill  of 
1000/.,  and  the  bill  being  merely  a promise  to  pay,  the  money 
is  a loan  from  the  merchant  to  Government.  Accordingly 
it  bears  interest,  which  the  Government  allows,  when,  after 
a certain  period,  it  receives  the  bills  in  payment  of  taxes, 
&c.,  or  when  it  pays  them  off  in  actual  cash. 

A “ bill,”  then,  is  a promise  to  pay  certain  money  in 
exchange  for  money  or  services  received  ; and  as  the  salaries 
of  governors,  consuls,  and  other  officers  of  the  Government 
in  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  the  price  of  provisions  for 
armies  on  foreign  service,  and,  in  short,  almost  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Government  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Britain,  are  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  bills  (called  Trea- 
sury bills,  Navy  bills,  Ordnance  bills,  &c.,  according  to  the 
department  from  which  they  issue),  there  must  always  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  floating  debt.  This  latter  species  of 
bills,  however,  being  now  generally  paid  off  within  a very 
short  time  of  their  issue, — -just  the  time,  in  fact,  that  it  takes 
them  to  travel  to  England, — may  be  considered  rather  a part 
of  the  annual  expenditure  than  of  the  national  debt. 

The  latest  engagement  in  bills  entered  into  by  the 
Exchequer  is  the  issue,  now  going  on,  of  Exchequer  bonds 
and  bills,  Mr.  Gladstone  having  been  authorised  to  obtain 
2,000,000/.  by  bonds,  to  be  raised  before  May  8,  1854,  and 
paid  off  on  or  before  May  8,  1858  ; and  4,000,000/.  partly 
by  bonds  and  partly  by  bills,  to  be  raised  before  April  5, 
1855,  and  paid  off  within  six  years  of  the  time  of  their  issue. 
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No  special  tax  is  to  be  levied  to  meet  tlie  interest,  which  is 
fixed  on  the  consolidated  fund,  or  aggregate  of  taxes. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  follow  out  the  subject, 
with  a view  to  obtaining  more  minute  information  than 
could  be  offered  in  these  few  short  pages,  we  beg  to  refer 
them  to  Dr.  Hamilton’s  “ Treatise  on  the  National  Debt,” 
and  to  other  works  exclusively  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  this  truly  national  subject.  M.  M. 

Note. — In  alluding,  on  a former  occasion,  to  the  national  debt,  we 
gave  the  Government  much  credit  for  not  having  increased  it  by  contract- 
ing a loan  since  the  expenses  of  the  present  war  began.  Lest  the  last 
paragraph  save  one  of  the  present  article  should  seem  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  we  subjoin  a statement  of  what  has  been  done  towards  diminish- 
ing, as  a set-off  against  what  has  been  done  towards  increasing,  the  public 
liabilities — 

£.  s.  d. 

Total  debt,  5th  Jan.,  1853  ....  761,622,704  1 31- 
Total  debt,  5th  Jan.,  1854  ....  754,893,401  3 Si- 

Difference. .. . 6,729,302  17  10§ 

It  is  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the  present  addition  to  the 
unfunded  debt  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  savings  of  the  last 
year,  so  that  the  national  burden  has  not  been  increased,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  since  “ rumours  of  war"  sprang  up. 
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Fearful  as  is  the  calamity  of  war,  it  is  not  unmixed 
evil  ; and  some  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  character  are 
those  which  have  been  elicited  in  the  terrible  conflict  or  the 
toilsome  campaign.  Nor  has  any  race  of  warriors  exhibited 
such  qualities  more  signally  than  the  gallant  tars,  to  whom, 
under  Providence,  Britain  owes  her  wealth  and  the  security 
of  her  uninvaded  homes.  In  a few  short  papers  it  is  our 
purpose  to  give  examples  of  the  Courage,  Generosity, 
Humanity,  and  Endurance,  whose  remarkable  union  renders 
the  British  seaman  almost  unique. 

We  have  good  authority  for  commencing  with  Bravery. 
One  of  our  early  naval  heroes,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lord 
high  admiral  under  Henry  VIII.,  has  left  this  maxim 
behind  him,  “ That  no  seaman  ever  did  good  who  was  not 
resolute  to  a degree  of  madness.”  Sir  Edward  lost  his  life  dis- 
playing such  boldness,  and  many  of  his  successors  have  given 
examples  of  resolution,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as 
madness  had  not  a successful  issue  proved  its  wisdom. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  is  an  instance  : — 

In  1573,  Drake,  wishing  to  intercept  a string  of  nine 
mules  laden  with  gold  and  jewels,  had  stationed  himself, 
with  a party  of  eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerms,  or 
friendly  natives,  at  a convenient  spot  near  Vera  Cruz ; 
dividing  his  forces,  and  concealing  half  on  one  side  of  the 
road  and  half  on  the  opposite,  but  one  company  rather  in 
advance  of  the  other,  so  that  the  first  and  last  of  the  mules 
might  be  seized  at  the  same  instant.  This  propitious 
moment  had  just  arrived  when  one  of  his  men,  not  a tee- 
totaller, made  a premature  movement,  and  alarmed  the 
approaching  Spaniards,  who,  of  course,  returned  inline- 
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diately.  Not  only  was  the  expected  prize  thus  snatched 
from  the  eager  grasp  of  our  ^countrymen,  but  the  whole 
country  was  likely  to  be  speedily  aroused  against  them,  and, 
therefore,  the  crisis  required  that  Drake  should  not  give 
way  to  the  annoyance  which  he  felt,  but  decide  at  once 
whether  to  retreat  through  a hostile  district,  or  advance 
against  a hostile  town.  Choosing  the  latter  and  bolder 
alternative,  which  he  thought  likely  to  discourage  the 
enemy,  while  it  would  inspirit  his  own  men,  he  pushed 
fearlessly  on.  When  he  reached  the  Spanish  troops,  he 
proudly  defied  the  summons  of  their  leader,  received  their 
fire,  and  then,  his  English  followers  returning  it,  rushed 
gallantly  upon  them.  The  Spaniards,  panic-struck  by  this 
dauntless  behaviour,  fled  in  confusion,  and  were  pursued  by 
both  English  and  Symerms  into  the  city,  of  which  our  hero 
found  himself  master,  almost  without  striking  a blow.  So 
incapable  of  everything  but  fear  were  the  inhabitants,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  reassure  the  terrified  ladies  by 
visiting  them  in  their  houses,  before  he  proceeded  leisurely 
to  his  ships,  carrying  off  his  booty  without  thought  of 
molestation. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  attack,  however  boldly 
executed,  Drake’s  bravery  was  the  child  of  necessity,  and 
was  inspired  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  whose  flag  is  now  flying  on  board  the 
Agamemnon,  in  the  Black  Sea,  has  shown  that  the  courage 
of  a true  son  of  Neptune  is  always  at  the  boiling  point,  and 
does  not  require  a dilemma  to  excite  it  to  action. 

In  1811,  Sir  Edmund,  then  Lieutenant  of  ILM.S,  Minden, 
seventy-four,  on  the  coast  of  Java,  had  been  detached  in 
command  of  the  launch  and  cutter,  with  thirty-four  seamen 
and  marines;  and,  before  he  rejoined  the  ship,  he  resolved  to 
make  an  attack  on  Fort  Marrack,  which  had  been  proposed 
before  by  his  superior  officers,  but  abandoned  in  consequence 
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of  a report  that  the  garrison  had  been  reinforced.  Lieu- 
tenant Lyons,  during  his  absence,  had  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a report,  and, 
being  convinced  the  enemy  did  not  expect  an  attack,  he 
thought  the  surprise  of  the  fort  might  create  a favourable 
diversion  for  the  British  troops  then  on  the  island.  Having 
decided  upon  his  plan  of  operations,  he  placed  his  boats  at 
sunset  behind  a point  of  land,  which  concealed  them  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy,  and  awaited  for  darkness.  About 
midnight  he  advanced,  but  soon  found  his  expectation  of 
surprising  the  enemy  was  fallacious,  for  they  received  him 
with  a volley  of  musketry.  He,  therefore,  ran  the  boats 
ashore,  and,  planting  his  scaling-ladders,  mounted  the 
ramparts,  his  ascent  being  covered  by  a few  sailors,  whom 
he  ordered  to  shoot  those  who  attempted  to  fire  the  gun 
under  which  he  and  his  party  were  climbing  up.  Having 
gained  a footing,  he  was  not  long  in  making  himself  master 
of  the  lower  battery,  when  he  re-formed  his  men  and  took 
the  upper  fort  also  by  a repetition  of  the  same  tactics, 
except  that,  finding  the  Dutch  more  inclined  to  stand  their 
ground,  he  shouted,  as  he  gained  the  summit,  that  he  had 
400  men  behind  him  and  would  give  no  quarter.  When 
the  English  had  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  they 
commenced  spiking  the  guns,  and  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  all  useless,  after  having,  with  their  help,  successfully 
resisted  the  re-entry  of  the  enemy,  and  silenced  the  fire  of  a 
third  fort  and  two  gun-boats  which  had  endeavoured  to 
drive  them  out.  These  operations  completed,  Lieutenant 
Lyons  returned  to  his  boats  at  daybreak,  when  he  was 
mortified  by  seeing  the  launch  high  and  dry,  and  so  injured 
by  the  waves  as  to  be  perfectly  useless.  He  was  therefore 
compelled  to  embark  all  his  little  party  in  the  six-oared 
cutter,  and  returned  to  the  Minden  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy’s  forces,  carrying  with  him  their  flag  as  a trophy, 
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which,  indeed,  he  found  it  necessary  to  produce  before  he 
could  persuade  his  captain  that  Fort  Marrack  had  really 
been  captured.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Dutch  garrison  had  been  strengthened,  we  might  have 
thought,  had  not  the  event  proved  the  contrary,  that  180  men 
in  a strong  fort  mounting  fifty-four  guns  were  more  than  a 
match  for  Mr.  Lyons  and  his  thirty-four  “ hearts  of  oak.” 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  living  officers,  not  one  has  evinced 
more  irresistible  daring  and  resolution  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  than  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  from  whose  career 
while  Lord  Cochrane  our  next  illustration  shall  be  taken. 

On  the  6th  May,  1801,  he  was  cruising  off  Barcelona,  in 
command  of  the  Speedy,  a brig  of  fourteen  guns  and  fifty-four 
men  and  boys  (which  had  frequently  distinguished  herself 
before),  when  he  fell  in  with  a Spanish  ship,  and  instantly 
made  preparations  to  attack  her,  although  she  was  of  a size 
which  seemed  immense  compared  with  the  little  Speedy. 
Whether  Lord  Cochrane’s  courage  was  too  impatient  to 
endure  a tedious  action,  we  cannot  presume  to  say  ; certain 
it  is,  that  he  ran  his  brig  alongside  of  the  enemy,  and, 
climbing  up  her  lofty  sides,  lie  boarded  her  at  the  head  of 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship,  except  the  surgeon,  who  took 
the  wheel.  A severe  hand-to-hand  encounter  succeeded, 
which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  Spaniards,  and  left 
Lord  Cochrane  in  possession  of  the  Gamo,  of  thirty -two  guns 
and  319  men,  of  whom  fourteen,  including  the  captain,  were 
killed,  and  forty-one  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Speedy  was 
three  killed  and  nine  wounded.  Captain  Brereton,  in  his 
“ Naval  History,”  tells  us,  as  a sequel  to  this  action,  that  the 
officer,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  vessel, 
having  requested  of  Lord  Cochrane  a certificate  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  his  Lordship  immediately  wrote,  “I  do  hereby 

certify  that  Don  (with  many  high-sounding  names) 

conducted  himself  like  a real  Spaniard — a valuable  docu- 
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ment,  which  was  received  with  every  mark  of  satisfaction 
and  gratitude. 

Hitherto  we  have  given  instances  of  bravery  in  the 
pursuit  of  booty  or  of  glory,  but  we  have  yet  room  for  an 
incident  which  shows  a British  sailor  displaying  an  excess 
of  heroism  for  a new  point  of  honour, 

O’Byrne’s  “ Naval  Biography,”  an  authority  universally 
allowed,  and  a work  which  gives  the  most  heart- stirring 
details  with  the  unsympathising  brevity  of  a gazetteer,  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Spratt,  when  master’s  mate  of  the  Defiance  at 
Trafalgar,  was  ordered  to  board  the  Aigle,  seventy-four, 
vhich  ship  had,  after  a long  and  close  cannonading,  slackened 
.er  fire.  But  as  there  was  not  a serviceable  boat  in  the 
Defiance,  and  not  an  air  stirring  which  might  bring  her 
nearer  to  the  enemy,  Mr.  Spratt,  whose  impetuous  spirit 
lisdained  to  wait  for  a breeze,  offered  to  reach  the  Aigle 
y swimming,  and,  calling  upon  his  men  to  follow,  leaped 
nto  the  sea.  Perhaps  his  order  was  unheard  amid  the 
onfusion  and  din  of  battle  ; perhaps  even  “ hearts  of  oak  ” 
lesitated  a little  in  such  unusual  circumstances,  but  cer- 
ainly  he  found  himself  alone  and  unsupported  in  the  water. 
W as  he  now  to  return  ? The  thought  of  retreat  could 
not  be  borne  by  so  true  a seaman.  Alone  he  swam  to  the 
Aigle  ; alone  he  climbed  up  by  her  rudder-chains,  entered 
her  gun-room,  and  fought  his  way  through  her  decks  ; alone 
he  stood  on  her  poop.  There  he  was  attacked  by  three 
grenadiers,  who  charged  him  with  fixed  bayonets ; but  he 
contrived  to  spring  out  of  their  way  upon  an  arm-chest,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  signal  halliards,  and,  before  they  could 
recover  themselves,  he  disabled  two,  and  grappling  with  the 
third,  fell  with  him  on  to  the  quarterdeck.  • The  French- 
man was  killed  by  the  fall ; and  when  Mr.  Spratt  regained 
his  legs,  he  found  his  shipmates  of  the  Defiance  had 
succeeded  in  boarding,  and  he  took  part  in  the  desperate 
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conflict  which  followed.  During  the  melee , he  had  just 
succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  a French  officer  when  a 
grenadier  attempted  to  run  him  through,  and,  his  thrust 
being  parried,  discharged  his  musket  at  his  breast.  Mr. 
Spratt,  however,  struck  it  down  with  his  sword,  so  that  the 
charge  was  lodged  in  his  right  leg,  breaking  both  bones. 
He  then  backed  in  between  two  of  the  quarterdeck  guns, 
that  he  might  not  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  continued  to 
defend  himself  from  his  old  tormentor  and  two  others  until 
some  of  his  own  party  relieved  him.  He  did  not  retire, 
however,  before  the  Aigle  surrendered ; but  when  she 
hoisted  British  colours,  he  swung  himself  down  by  the 
boat-tackle  falls,  and  entering  the  Defiance  by  one  of  her 
lower  ports,  suffered  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  cockpit. 

The  courage  which  forgets  itself  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
is  an  attribute  of  the  noblest  minds ; and  to  its  signal  dis- 
play we  are  indebted  for  every  national  independence,  and 
every  religious  reformation,  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  when  the  cause  is  righteous,  or  when  it  in- 
volves the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  see  not  why  the 
modern  warrior  may  not  say  with  his  inspired  predecessor, 
“ Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  strength,  who  teacheth  my 
hands  to  war  and  my  fingers  to  fight.”  At  the  same  tinie 
we  fervently  trust  that  oppression  will  never  be  defended, 
and  liberty  will  never  be  forsaken  by 

‘ ‘ The  flag  that  braved  a thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze.” 

That  the  valour  of  our  blue-jackets  has  not  yet  died 
away  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  daring  presence  of  mind 
evinced  by  Mr.  Lucas  in  throwing  overboard  a live  shell, 
and  by  the  exploits  before  Sebastopol;  and  nothing  can 
more  satisfactorily  assure  us  that  when  “ England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty/’  her  “ hearts  of  oak  ” will  not 
disappoint  her.  G.  W.  S. 


LIFE,  IN  ITS  LOWER  FORMS. 

No.  V.  ( continued ). 

Echinodermata. 

We  have  already  in  the  course  of  these  papers  brought 
before  the  reader  some  singular  phases  and  conditions  of 
Life  ; and  have  shown  that  its  forms  and  conditions  are 
not  at  all  confined  to  those  limits  which  circumscribe  it 
in  the  nobler  creatures.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
such  curiosities  of  vitality  now  comes  before  our  notice  in 
the  existence  of  certain  organs,  so  unique  in  their  forms  and 
functions,  so  apparently  independent  of  the  animal’s  will  in 
their  movements,  that  it  was  long  a matter  of  dispute 
whether  they  were  truly  organic  appendages  or  merely 
parasitic  intruders.  We  refer  to  the  Pedicellarice  of  the 
Urchins  and  Star-fishes. 

If  we  look  at  a Sea-urchin  disporting  himself  in  his 
clear  element,  we  shall  presently  see  among  the  spines  and 
suckers,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  objects  that  are  distinct 
from  either.  We  had  better  apply  a lens  to  them,  however, 
when  we  shall  discover  their  appearance  and  actions  dis- 
tinctly. They  are  very  numerous,  crowded  irregularly  on 
most  parts  of  the  skin,  but  especially  around  the  mouth. 
There  are  several  forms ; but  in  general  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a thick  head,  cleft  into  three  divisions,  and  set  on 
a long,  slender,  flexible  stalk.  Through  a portion  only  of 
the  stalk  passes  an  inflexible  shelly  support  like  a bone,  but 
there  is  left  a considerable  part  which  is  perfectly  soft, 
flexible,  and  highly  contractile ; and  by  the  motions  of  this 
part,  the  massive  head  is  thrown  about  in  all  directions  with 
great  vivacity. 
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Nov/  let  us  look  at  the  heads  of  these  strange  nodding 
creatures.  The  largest  sort  has  a head  shaped  something 
like  a sugar-loaf,  split  from  the  apex  to  the  base  into  three 
lobes,  which  gape  widely  and  close  together  with  most  fero- 
cious snappings.  These  openings  and  shuttings  of  the  three- 
fold jaws  are  constantly  going  on,  fitfully  and  without 
any  regularity  or  agreement ; and  most  curious  it  is  to 
watch  them,  and  to  endeavour  (though  without  success)  to 
discover  what  possible  end  is  accomplished  by  the  procedure. 

If  we  examine  these  bodies  with  high  microscopic 
powers,  little  light  is  afforded  on  the  question  of  their 
special  functions,  though  they  are  thus  determined  to  be 
organic  appendages  of  the  Echinus.  But  new  admiration  is 
excited  at  their  elaborate  structure  and  finish.  The  head 
consists  principally  of  calcareous  substance,  which,  as  well 
as  the  supporting  column  of  the  stalk,  is  penetrated  with 
isolated  cells  throughout.  The  bases  of  the  three-lobed 
head  are  articulated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner ; and 
the  lobes  themselves,  which  are  sometimes  attenuated  to 
three  slender  pins,  are  cut  along  their  meeting  edges  into 
minute  teeth,  which  fit  and  lock  into  each  other  with  ex- 
quisite precision.  The  whole  body  and  head  are  invested 
with  a gelatinous  flesh,  in  which  are  imbedded  minute  red 
glands,  that  are  common  to  the  integument  of  the  whole 
class,  and  this  is  covered  with  a series  of  vibratile  cilia. 

Conjecture  has  been  busy  upon  the  use  of  these  very 
curious  organs  in  the  economy  of  the  animal ; but  absolutely 
nothing  is  yet  certainly  known  on  the  subject.  Their  prehen- 
sile power  is  obvious ; but  whether  this  is  exercised  in  the  way 
of  defensive  weapons,  or  as  hands  to  catch  food  and  hand  it 
to  the  mouth,  is  among  the  things  that  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  Sea-urchin  may  be  considered  as  the  type  or  model 
of  the  radiate  structure,  to  which  we  have  traced  the  gra- 
dual approach  from  the  polype -form,  through  the  Feather- 
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star,  which,  in  its  pentacrine  condition,  retains  the  aspect  of 
a true  Polype.  But  in  nature  there  is  a constant  progres- 
sion : and  we  must  now  briefly  glance  at  the  transition  from 
this  perfection  of  radiism  to  another  sort  of  symmetry — 
bilateralism , in  which  there  are  parts  which  we  can  distin- 
guish as  right  and  left,  dorsal  and  ventral,  head  and  tail. 
This  symmetry  now  begins  to  appear,  and  henceforward 
is  found  to  characterise  the  whole  range  of  animate  ex- 
istence. 

On  turning  over  stones  at  the  lowest  verge  exposed  by 
the  retiring  tide, — a means  of  acquaintance  with  strange 
creatures  which  no  marine  naturalist  neglects  whenever  he 
has  the  opportunity, — we  occasionally  find  adhering  to  them 
cylindrical,  or  rather  pentagonal  leathery  animals,  very 
much  resembling  small  cucumbers.  They  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  extensive  family  of  this  class  called  Holo - 
thuriadce. 

If  we  place  one  of  these  in  water  we  shall  see  the  following 
particulars : It  protrudes  from  its  fore  extremity  a circle  of 
plumose  tentacles,  usually  branched  in  all  directions  like 
tiny  trees.  Here  is  radiism . Down  its  body  run  five 
double  rows  of  suckers,  exactly  resembling  in  structure  and 
function  those  of  the  Star-fisli  and  Urchin.  Here  again 
is  radiism . But  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs 
is  mostly  bilateral.  There  is  a distinct  anterior  and  poste- 
rior extremity.  In  some  species  two  of  the  double  rows  of 
suckers  are  undeveloped  and  useless  for  progression,  and  the 
other  three  rows  are  placed  on  a sort  of  flat  disk,  which, 
therefore,  becomes  a belly.  At  length  we  come  to  species  in 
which  the  suckers  entirely  disappear,  the  body  is  lengthened 
and  worm-like,  and  no  trace  of  the  radiate  form  is  left, 
except  the  circle  of  minute  tentacles  which  surround  the 
mouth.  Finally  these  vanish  too ; and  we  find  in  the  obscure 
Spoonworms  ( Thalassema ),  animals  of  cylindrical  shape, 
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with  a proboscis,  having  a long  furrowed  appendage  on  one 
side, — one  of  those  debateable  forms  of  which  naturalists 
cannot  agree  in  determining  the  true  position ; some  as- 
signing it  to  the  Echinodermata , others  placing  it  with 
the  Annelida , or  Worms  proper. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  suicidal  habits  of  the  Brittle  - 
stars.  The  Sea-cucumbers  have  the  same  unhappy  ten- 
dencies, but  their  modus  operandi  is  different.  Sir  John 
Dalyell  has  observed  them  lose  the  tentacles,  with  the 
dental  Cylinder,  mouth,  oesophagus,  lower  intestinal  parts, 
and  the  ovarium,  separating  from  within,  and  leaving  the 
body  an  empty  sac  behind.  Yet  it  does  not  perish.  In 
three  or  four  months  all  the  lost  parts  are  regenerated,  and 
a new  funnel,  composed  of  new  branches  as  long  as  the  long 
body  of  the  animal,  begins  to  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities 
as  the  old  one,  though  longer  time  be  required  to  attain  per- 
fection. Other  species  of  the  Holothuria  divide  spontane- 
ously through  the  middle  into  two  or  more  parts,  all  be- 
coming ultimately  perfect  by  the  development  of  new  organs. 
The  animal  may  even  lose  and  regenerate  its  organs  more 
than  once. 

The  Sea-cucumbers  are  mostly  small  with  us  ; but  in 
the  shallow  seas  of  the  Tropics  they  attain  the  size  of  the 
juicy  vegetable  after  which  they  are  named.  They  are 
esteemed  as  delicacies  by  the  omnivorous  Chinese ; and  the 
fishing  for  them,  with  the  subsequent  processes  of  preparing 
and  bringing  them  to  market,  forms  an  important  branch  o 
commercial  industry  in  the  Oriental  seas.  Some  of  the 
species  are  two  feet  in  length  and  seven  or  eight  inches  it 
circumference,  but  others  are  much  less.  The  larger  sort 
are  sometimes  obtained  by  spearing  them  upon  the  rocks  it 
shallow  water  ; but  the  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  them  is 
by  diving  in  from  three  to  five  fathoms,  and  collecting  them 
by  hand  : a man  will  bring  up  thus  eight  or  ten  at  a time. 
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They  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  being  split  down  one 
side,  boiled,  and  pressed  flat  with  stones  ; then  being 
stretched  on  bamboo  slips,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  and 
afterwards  in  smoke,  and  packed  away  in  bags.  In  this  state 
the  article,  now  called  tr e-pang,  is  put  on  board  the  junks, 
and  is  in  great  demand  in  China  for  the  composition  of 
nutritious  soups,  in  which  that  singular  people  so  much 
delight.  The  quantity  of  this  article  of  food  annually  sent 
to  China  from  Macassar  amounts  to  8333  cwt. ; the  price 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  quality  (for  there  are 
more  than  thirty  varieties  distinguished  in  the  market), 
from  thirty  shillings  sterling  to  upwards  of  twenty  guineas 
per  cwt.  The  extent  of  the  traffic  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  it  : Captain  Flinders 
was  informed,  when  near  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland, 
that  a fleet  of  sixty  proas,  carrying  a thousand  men,  had 
left  Macassar  for  that  coast  two  months  before,  in  search 
of  this  sea-slug : and  Captain  King  was  assured  that  two 
hundred  proas  annually  leave  Macassar  for  this  fishery. 
They  sail  in  January,  coasting  from  island  to  island,  till 
they  reach  Timor,  and  thence  steer  for  New  Holland, 
when  they  scatter  themselves  in  small  fleets,  and  having 
fished  along  the  coast,  return  about  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  westerly  monsoon  breaks  up. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  development  of  the 
Echinodermata  are  not  less  wonderful  than  other  passages  of 
their  history.  Until  lately  we  knew  nothing  of  the  infancy 
of  the  Star-fishes,  but  Johann  Muller  has,  with  great  skill, 
industry,  and  success,  solved  this  problem.  The  first  condi- 
tion of  every  Echinoderm  is  the  same,  an  egg-like  body, 
covered  with  cilia,  resembling  an  Infusorium.  Changes 
take  place,  and  we  presently  see  another  form  assumed, 
which  varies  in  some  degree  in  the  different  families.  We 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  in  our  dip-net  several 
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little  larvae  of  a Brittle-star ; and  one  of  these  we  will 
select  for  description. 

A painter’s  long  easel  affords  the  only  object  with  which 
to  compare  the  little  creature ; for  it  consists  of  four  long 
slender  calcareous  rods,  arranged  two  in  front  and  two 
behind,  with  connecting  pieces  going  across  in  a peculiar 
manner,  and  meeting  at  the  top  in  a slender  head. 

On  this  shelly,  fragile,  and  most  delicate  framework,  as 
on  a skeleton,  are  placed  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal,  a 
clear  gelatinous  flesh,  forming  a sort  of  semi-oval  tunic 
around  it,  from  the  summit  to  the  middle,  but  thence  down- 
ward the  rods  individually  are  merely  encased  in  the  flesh 
without  mutual  connexion.  The  interior  of  the  body  dis- 
plays a large  cavity,  into  which  a sort  of  mouth  ever  and 
anon  admits  a gulp  of  water.  Delicate  cilia  cover  the  whole 
integument,  and  are  particularly  large  and  strong  on  the 
flesh  of  the  projecting  rods. 

The  appearance  of  this  most  singular  animal  is  very 
beautiful  ,*  its  colour  pellucid-white,  except  the  summit  of 
the  apical  knob,  and  the  extremities  of  the  greater  rods, 
which  are  of  a lovely  rose-colour.  It  swims  in  an  upright 
position,  with  a calm  and  deliberate  progression.  The 
specimens  which  we  have  seen  were  not  more  than  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

From  this  form  the  Brittle-star  is  developed,  but  in  a 
manner  unparalleled  in  any  other  class  of  animals.  The 
exterior  figure  is  not  gradually  changed,  but  the  star  is  con- 
structed within  a particular  part  of  the  body  of  the  larva, 
“ like  a picture  upon  its  canvass,  or  a piece  of  embroidery  in 
its  frame,  and  then  takes  up  into  itself  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  larva.”  The  plane  of  the  future  Star-fish  is  not  even 
the  plane  of  the  larva,  but  one  quite  independent  of,  and 
oblique  to  it.  Strange  to  tell,  the  young  Star  does  not 
absorb  into  itself  the  body  of  the  larva,  which  has  acted  as 
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a nidus  for  it,  but  throws  it  off  as  so  much  useless  lumber — 
flesh,  rods,  and  all  ! 

Thus  does  Science  continually  say  to  us,  startled  by 
discovery  after  discovery,  each  more  strange  than  its  pre- 
decessor,— 

11  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

In  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this  article,  some 
of  the  forms  of  Echinodermata  are  represented.  In  the 
right-hand  corner  is  the  Rosette  Brittle-star  ( Ophiocoma 
rosula\  sprawling  its  snake-like  arms  over  a rock.  Beside 
this,  on  the  left,  the  globose  crustaceous  case  of  the  Common 
Urchin  ( Echinus  sphcera ),  denuded  of  its  spines,  displays 
the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  plates,  and  the  form  of 
the  tubercles.  Above,  a Purple-tipped  Urchin  (j E.  miliaris ) 
is  mounting  the  perpendicular  rock  by  means  of  its  nume- 
rous sucker-feet ; and  on  the  right  of  this,  swimming  freely 
through  the  water,  is  seen  the  singular  pellucid  larva  of  a 
Brittle-star.  The  reader  must  be  pleased,  however,  to 
understand  that,  whereas  all  the  other  objects  are  depicted 
of  their  natural  size,  this  is  greatly  magnified ; a violence 
to  nature  indispensable  to  its  representation  at  all,  since  it  is 
really  no  larger  than  the  hole  which  would  be  made  by  a 
fine  needle  in  a piece  of  paper,  or  the  period  which  termi- 
nates this  paragraph. 
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SKETCHES  IN  ORNITHOLOGY, 

No.  IX.  ( concluded .) 

THE  TROCHILIDJ5,  OR  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

So  exquisite,  in  truth,  are  all  the  works  of  the  Supreme 
Creator,  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  any  group  what- 
ever with  long -continued  attention  without  being  so  struck 
by  its  beauty  and  excellence,  by  its  admirable  fitness  to  the 
conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  that  the  mind  becomes 
filled  with  admiration ; and  so  the  feeling  arises  for  the  time, 
that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  what  is  now  the  subject  of 
our  more  immediate  contemplation.  This  being  so,  what  a 
wonderful  and  wide-spread  field  of  instruction  and  enjoyment 
lies  before  us  in  those  marvellous  works,  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  which  is  repaid  at  once  by  their  mere  external  beauty, 
were  it  nothing  more,  while  the  most  devoted  and  enduring 
study  can  never  exhaust,  or  fully  comprehend,  the  “ deep 
things”  in  the  great  and  solemn  mystery  of  creation  ! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a few  more  Humming- 
birds as  examples  of  the  groups  into  which  the  Trochilidse 
in  general  are  divisible,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  their  nature  and  attributes. 

The  species  called  the  flame-bearer  ( Selasphorus  rufus) 
is  interesting  as  the  hardy  species  formerly  referred  to, 
discovered  by  our  great  circumnavigator,  Captain  Cook.  It 
was  first  found  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  still  attracts  by  its 
beauty  the  eye  of  every  one  who  visits  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  It  winters  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
northern  spring  migration,  seems  to  confine  itself  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific.  The  individuals  found  in  Mexico  are 
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not  nearly  so  brilliant  in  their  beauty  as  those  observed  in 
northern  regions,  of  which  the  reason  no  doubt  is,  that  the 
latter  are  first  observed  in  spring  during  the  early  freshness 
of  their  nuptial  plumage,  which  in  all  birds  is  the  richest  and 
most  adorned.  Mr.  Nuttall  says  of  this  bird,  that  when  en- 
gaged in  collecting  its  accustomed  sweets  in  all  the  energy  of 
life,  it  seems  “ like  a breathing  gem,  or  magic  carbuncle  of 
glowing  fire,  stretching  out  its  gorgeous  ruff  as  if  to  imitate 
the  sun  itself  in  splendour.”  Dr.  Townsend  observes,  that  in 
a clear  day  the  male  may  be  seen  to  rise  to  a great  height  in 
the  air,  and  descend  instantly  to  the  earth,  then  mount  again, 
and  re-descend,  describing  in  each  evolution  a great  semi- 
circle. When  descending,  it  emits  a loud  and  strange  noise, 
like  that  of  the  rubbing  together  of  the  limbs  of  trees  during  a 
high  wind,  and  so  unlike  the  voice  of  any  bird,  least  of  all  a 
humming-bird,  that  the  listener  inclines  to  discredit  his  own 
ears.  A closely  allied,  but  considerably  smaller  species,  is 
named  by  Mr.  Gould  the  little  flame-bearer — Sel.  scintilla . 
It  was  found  by  that  intrepid  traveller,  M.  Warszewicz, 
frequenting  the  inner  sides  of  the  extinct  volcano  of  Chiriqui, 
in  Yeraqua,  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet,  and  is  not  as  yet 
known  to  occur  in  any  other  locality.  It  has  been  poet- 
ically, as  well  as  appropriately  named  scintilla , — as  if  it 
were  a still  living  spark  from  that  fiery  furnace,  which  in 
bygone  ages  sent  its  illuminations  far  and  wide  among 
those  majestic  mountains. 

The  puff-legged  humming  - birds  (genus  Eriocnemis ), 
are  so  called  by  reason  of  the  singular  tuft  of  decomposed 
feathers,  exactly  resembling  a ball  of  wool,  which  encom- 
passes each  limb  from  the  foot  upwards.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  coppery -bellied  puff-leg,  of  which  the  snow- 
white  tufts  are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  form  a fine  con- 
trast with  the  rich,  dark,  deeply  metallic  splendour  of  the 
prevailing  portions  of  the  plumage.  It  is  sent  to  Europe 
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from  Sante  Fe  de  Bogota,  and,  though  rather  an  abundant 
species,  is  still,  for  its  great  beauty,  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors. It  prefers  temperate  districts,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet,  and  is  said  never  to  visit 
either  the  colder  regions  above,  or  the  warmer  ones  below. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  group,  all  of  the  most 
exquisite  aspect. 

The  sabre-winged  humming-birds  compose  the  genus 
Campylopterus , so  designated  by  M.  Lesson,  in  reference  to 
a singular  sword-shaped  expansion  of  the  quill  portion  of  the 
primary  wing-feathers.  They  are  large,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  powerful  species,  of  great  beauty,  though  less  bril- 
liant than  some  of  their  congeners.  The  males  and  females  are 
very  like  each  other.  The  rufous-breasted  sabre-wing  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  all  the  Trochilidas.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Chevalier  Schomburgk  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  on  the 
Roraima  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  there  seeks  and  obtains  its  food 
among  the  dowering  shrubs  of  the  mimosa,  and  other  plants. 
The  only  known  specimen  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

A beautiful  little  bird,  now  named  the  white-throated 
sapphire  ( Hylocharis  cyaneus ),  is  extremely  common  in 
Brazil,  everywhere  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the 
latter  province,  according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  it  may  be  seen  at 
all  seasons,  and  during  the  month  of  April  is  frequent 
even  in  the  gardens  of  the  city. 

“ The  construction  of  the  nests  of  birds,”  says  Mr.  Gould, 
“ whether  simple  or  complicated,  at  all  times  calls  forth  our 
admiration  ; but  rarely  has  this  feeling  been  more  forcibly 
elicited  than  on  the  sight  of  the  elegant  and  beautiful  nest 
made  by  this  species,  for  a fine  example  of  which,  the  original 
of  the  drawing,  I am  also  indebted  to  my  valued  correspond- 
ent [Mr.  Reeves].  It  is  of  a cup-shaped,  lengthened  form,  and 
constructed  of  some  white  cottony  substance,  intermingled 
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with  seeds  of  thistle-down,  coated  externally  with  bits  of 
dried  leaves,  bound  together  with  cobwebs,  and  decorated 
with  woody  fibres,  ribbon-like  stripes  of  the  inner  coating 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  other  similar  materials ; these, 
however,  are  not  always  alike,  but  appear  to  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  those  conveniently  at  hand  on  the  approach  of 
the  breeding  season,  no  two  nests  being  precisely  alike  in 
outward  appearance,  though  similar  in  form.” 

The  festive  Coquette,  so  called,  constitutes  the  genus 
Lophornis,  and  is  characterised  by  the  great  length  and 
extreme  beauty  of  the  auricular  feathers,  that  is,  those  on 
either  side  of  the  head,  which  stretch  out  backwards,  like 
two  little  golden  green  fans  speckled  over  with  pearly  spots 
of  white.  Although  its  elegance  of  form  and  high  adorn- 
ment had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists,  it  is 
only  of  late  that  any  knowledge  of  its  natural  history  has 
been  obtained.  M.  A.  Deyrolle,  of  Paris,  has  now  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing  it  in  the  environs  of 
San  Francisco  de  Sol,  and  at  Palmitar,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  in  lat.  26 
South.  It  does  not  seem  to  migrate,  at  least  it  occurs  in 
the  above-named  localities,  and  some  others,  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  much  attracted  by  a tree  called  Ainga  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  Around  the  trank,  and  near  the  summit 
of  this  tree,  it  is  often  seen,  and  appears  to  live  on  a kind  of 
sugar  which  flows  from  its  bark,  or  on  this  combined  with 
the  many  minute  insects  similarly  attracted.  It  is  by  no 
means  wild,  and  does  not  appear  to  inhabit  woods,  but  rather 
open  spots,  or  clearings,  especially  where  these  Ainga-trees 
do  most  abound.  The  noise  produced  by  its  wings  is  so 
peculiar  that  any  one  accustomed  to  it  may  soon  distinguish 
it  from  the  sound  of  every  other  bird. 

The  Comet  humming-birds  (genus  Cometes ) are  almost 
unrivalled  even  by  the  many  lustrous  stars  by  which  they 
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are  surrounded.  No  combination  of  gorgeous  colouring, 
according  to  Dr.  Tschudi,  can  exceed  that  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  plumage  of  the  golden-tailed  humming-bird 
{Com.  spargurus\  which  “ appears  and  disappears  like  a 
dazzling  flash  of  coloured  light,  and  which  haunts  the  warm 
primaeval  forests,  but  is  still  more  frequently  found  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  ceja-girded  montanas.”  It  adds  to 
the  evidence  that  the  richest  botanical  and  zoological  regions 
of  the  New  World  are  those  to  the  eastward  of  the  Peruvian 
and  Bolivian  Andes,  as  yet  almost  terra  incognita , their 
outskirts  only  having  been  hitherto  explored.  This  truly 
splendid  species  is  of  migratory  habits,  being  found  in  sum- 
mer only  throughout  the  great  country  of  Bolivia  from  La 
Paz  to  Chuquiraca,  the  eastern  portions  of  Peru  being  pro- 
bably its  winter-quarters.  It  visits  the  orchards  of  the 
latter  city  when  the  apple-trees  are  in  blossom,  and  is  by  no 
means  shy.  The  males  wage  an  incessant  war,  chasing  each 
other  with  the  utmost  fury.  In  addition  to  the  suburban 
shrubberies,  the  hill-sides  of  the  neighbouring  country  afford 
it  a fit  asylum,  from  whence  it  descends  several  times  a-day 
to  the  fields  of  pulse  and  maize.  When  hanging  in  search 
of  insect  food  upon  the  rich  flame-coloured  flowers  of  the 
cactus,  it  forms  a picture  of  inconceivable  beauty.  It  builds 
its  nest  on  the  rocky  sides  of  ravines  or  gullies,  much  as  our 
spotted  fly-catcher  does  on  the  walls  of  gardens.  The  diffi- 
culty of  shooting  these  birds,  according  to  M.  Bonelli,  is 
astonishingly  great,  from  the  extraordinary  turns  and  evo- 
lutions which  they  make  upon  the  wing,  — 66  at  one  instant 
darting  headlong  into  a flower,  at  the  next  describing  a circle 
in  the  air  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  eye,  unable  to  follow 
the  movement,  loses  sight  of  it  until  it  again  returns  to  the 
flowers  which  first  attracted  its  attention.”  As  the  quick- 
ness of  decomposition  (alas  ! that  a life  of  so  much  beauty 
should  be  ever  either  put  an  end  to,  or  come  to  any  natural 
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close),  which  takes  place  in  those  warm  countries  often 
renders  the  examples  obtained  by  the  hunters  useless,  M. 
Bonelli  ingeniously,  if  not  humanely,  obviated  this  difficulty 
by  placing  a viscid  substance,  like  bird-lime,  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  larger  cup-shaped  flowers ; and  in  this  way 
he  obtained  as  many  as  he  liked,  and  could  prepare  them 
carefully  without  delay.  The  two  known  species  have  been 
named  Phaon  and  Sappho , — individuals  regarding  whom 
one’s  classical  recollections  are  somewhat  too  soft  and  tender 
to  be  brought  into  association  with  these  fiery  creatures, 
which  live  in  almost  constant  strife,  as  if  inspired  by  the 
Furies.  The  lengthened  tail-feathers  of  the  one  are  of  the 
richest  and  most  lustrous  crimson  ; of  the  other,  of  a dazzling 
orange-red,  tipped  in  both  with  velvet  black. 

The  Thorn-bill  humming-birds  (genus  Ramphomicrori) 
derive  their  designation  from  the  extreme  smallness  and 
tenuity  of  their  beaks.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
species  known  to  naturalists,  and  of  these  a new  and  noted 
one  is  named  Stanley’s  thorn -bill,  as  a tribute  of  respect  to 
the  grandson  of  the  ornithological  Earl  of  Derby.  It  was 
discovered  by  M.  Bourcier,  who  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  its  locality  in  a letter  to  M.  Mulsant.  He  was 
ascending  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Pichincha,  a toilsome 
labour  after  a time,  on  account  of  the  continual  heaps  of 
pumice-stone  which  lie  strewed  upon  the  surface ; 

“ But  how  can  I describe  to  you  the  magnificent  scene 
which,  after  having  surmounted  those  obstacles,  now  met 
our  delighted  gaze  ? Picture  to  yourself  two  crater-formed 
cavities,  separated  by  a trachytic  wall,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  open  nearly  forty  mouths  all  vomiting  smoke.  We 
were  at  a height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  corresponding  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  without  a trace  of  vegetation 
around  us.  It  was  the  desert  in  its  majesty  and  silence. 
The  condor  alone,  the  king  of  those  rocky  solitudes,  hovered 
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high  in  air  above  his  own  eternal  domain.  At  our  feet 
were  great  gullies,  of  which  the  distance  disguised  the  vast 
depth.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  formed  by  those  dreadful 
eruptions  of  which  history  and  tradition  have  preserved  the 
most  unhappy  recollections.  ...  To  descend  these  steep  de- 
clivities the  traveller  is  obliged  to  support  himself  on  his 
hands,  and  occasionally  to  slide  along  the  surface.  Fre- 
quently the  calcined  accumulations  on  which  you  tread  be- 
come as  dust  beneath  your  feet,  causing  the  stones  to  lose 
their  equilibrium,  and  draw  others  after  them,— the  falling 
masses  endangering  the  life  of  the  intruder.  After  hours  of 
fatigue,  alleviated  by  the  hope  of  pleasures  to  come,  we 
reached  the  wished-for  destination,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
crater  of  a circular,  or  rather  slightly  oval  form,  surrounded 
by  a kind  of  wall  of  trachyte,  of  a uniform  elevation,  except 
on  the  western  side,  where  it  is  cut  down  for  the  passage  of 
the  waters,  which,  falling  into  the  Esmaralda,  carry  their 
tribute  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  this  sort  of  inclosure  rises 
an  elevated  cone,  from  whence  are  emitted  numerous  jets  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  from  whence  escapes,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  noise,  a watery  vapour.  In  some  of  those  breathing- 
holes  the  sulphur  is  condensed  into  crystals ; and  in  many 
places  the  ground  is  covered  with  pulverised  pumice  or 
black  cinders,  which  render  one  fearful  of  approaching 
them.  The  earth  presents  crevices,  the  depth  of  which  the 
eye  dares  scarcely  measure,  and  some  of  which  must  be  at 
least  200  metres  [above  600  feet  deep]  ; these  gather  the 
rain  and  snow  waters,  and  become  the  beds  of  rivulets, 
which  flow  westward.  The  sides  of  those  of  moderate 
depth  were  carpeted  with  verdure,  and  adorned  by  various 
shrubs.  Here  it  was  that  I had  the  pleasure  to  discover 
Trochilus  Stanley i,  a lovely  species,  which  rifles  the  flowers 
of  Chuquiraga  insignis , a plant  so  named  by  the  illustrious 
Humboldt,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  ardent  lover,  con- 
2 G G 
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jointly  with  Trochilus  Pichincha,  with  which  it  seems  to 
wage  perpetual  war.”  * 

The  swallow-tailed  humming-bird  (j Eupetomena  hirun- 
dinacea)  is  distinguished  by  its  extremely  elongated  and 
deeply  - forked  tail.  It  is  a lowland  and  river-haunting 
species,  sometimes  found  in  Bahia,  but  better  known  as  a 
native  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  presents  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  colour,  although  the  female  is 
much  smaller  than  the  male. 

We  shall  here  terminate  our  somewhat  extended  notice 
of  the  charming  Trochilidas.  From  the  preceding  selection 
of  examples  of  the  various  kinds,  chosen  from  many  different 
groups,  the  reader  may  possibly  form  some  faint  idea  of 
their  great  and  diversified  beauty.  But  it  is  only  the  in- 
spection of  specimens,  or,  next  to  nature,  an  examination  of 
such  an  elaborate  and  highly -finished  work  as  Mr.  Gould’s 
“ Monograph  of  the  Trochilidse”  (to  which  we  have  been  so 
largely  indebted),  that  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
“ gay  creation.”  J.  W. 


* “ Annales  de  la  Soc.  d’ Agriculture,  &c.,  de  Lyon.”  Mai,  1850. 
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One  man  ! What  new  strength  does  his  arrival  infuse 
into  thousands, — whether  of  a nation,  an  army,  or  a Church  ! 
His  name  is  a rallying  word  for  millions. 

Once,  at  least,  in  Scotland  it  was  found  so.  Nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  at  one  critical  period,  the  Reformation 
seemed  arrested.  The  torch  which  had  been  lighted,  and 
which,  shaken  by  the  breeze  of  the  North,  had  flung  its 
sparkles  over  the  land,  was  seen  lying  on  the  ground,  as  if 
ready  to  be  quenched.  The  hand  that  had  held  it  aloft  so 
bravely  had  been  driven  from  the  kingdom.  The  enemy 
triumphed.  The  true-hearted  were  dismayed.  The  priest- 
hood of  the  old  idolatry  had  assembled  to  devise  measures 
for  treading  out  the  sparks  and  for  replacing  the  ancient 
shadows. 

Suddenly  the  news  went  through  the  city,  “ John  Knox 
is  come ! ” 

A vigorous  pen  has  described  the  results  of  the  unex- 
pected tidings.  “ The  cry  rose  everywhere,  4 John  Knox 
is  come  ! ’ All  the  town  came  rushing  into  the  streets,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  lordly  and  the  lowly,  were  seen  min- 
gling and  marvelling  together ; all  tasks  of  duty  and  servi- 
tude and  pleasure  were  forsaken,  the  sick-beds  of  the  dying 
were  deserted,  the  priests  abandoned  their  altars  and  masses, 
mothers  set  down  their  infants  and  ran  to  inquire  what  had 
come  to  pass,  travellers  suddenly  mounted  and  suddenly 
speeded  into  the  country  with  the  tidings.  At  every  cot- 
tage door  the  inmates  stood  in  clusters,  silent  and  wonder- 
ing, as  horseman  came  following  horseman,  crying,  ‘ John 
Knox  is  come  ! 9 Barks  that  were  departing  bore  up  to  tell 
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others  afar  at  sea.  The  shepherds  were  called  in  from  the 
hills  ; the  warders  on  the  castle,  when  at  the  sound  of 
quickened  feet  approaching  they  challenged  the  comers, 
were  answered,  ‘ John  Knox  is  come  ! 5 Studious  men  were 
roused  from  their  books ; nuns  looked  out  fearful  and  in- 
quiring, priests  and  friars  were  seen  standing  by  themselves, 
shunned  like  lepers.  The  whole  land  was  stirred  as  with  the 
inspiration  of  some  new  element,  and  the  hearts  of  the  per- 
secutors were  withered.” 

It  was  the  sound  of  one  man’s  name  that  did  all  this ; 
yes,  and  far  more  than  all  this  has  that  one  man’s  name 
continued  to  do  for  the  land  to  which  God  gave  him  in  His 
love, — the  land  over  which  there  still  float  the  skirts  of  his 
wondrous  mantle  as  well  as  the  echoes  of  his  mighty  name. 

All  great  deeds  in  the  Church  have  been  done  by  one 
man.  All  great  eras  in  the  Church  have  been  marked  by 
the  impress  of  one  individual  mind.  Common  eras  are  the 
product  of  many  minds  ; great  eras  the  product  of  one. 

Such  is  God’s  method.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  His 
purposes  have  hitherto  developed  themselves.  Thus  does 
He  “ hide  pride  from  man,”  as  He  did  from  Israel,  when  He 
set  aside  the  gathered  hosts  and  put  a sling  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  bidding  him  go  forth 
against  the  giant  in  66  the  unresistible  might  of  weakness.”  * 

It  is  not  bands  of  men,  nor  confederate  nations,  nor  proud 
alliances,  that  have  done  great  things  for  the  world  ; it  is 
solitary  individuals,  wi elding  simply,  but  in  earnest,  the  force 
of  their  own  individual  minds,  bringing  to  bear  upon  every 
one  around  them  the  power  of  that  special  gift  with  which 
God  had  endowed  them . 

It  is  not  large  associations,  wealthy  societies,  or  well-knit 
combinations,  with  the  vast  machinery  which  these  can  call 
into  play,  that  have  wrought  great  things  for  the  Church  of 
* Milton, 
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God  and  won  victories  to  be  remembered  over  her  enemies  ; 
it  is  individual  men,  like  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Knox. 

Frequently  and  impressively  lias  God  taught  us  this 
lesson.  Shall  it  be  lost  ? Shall  we  not  learn  the  power  of 
single  minds  and  single  hands  ? Shall  we  not  learn  God’s 
preference  for  this  way  of  working  ? When  God  has  need  of 
the  fire  to  do  His  work  in  the  material  world,  He  does  not  fill 
the  blue  vault  with  devouring  flame, — He  gathers  up  its 
strength  into  one  fiery  bolt,  and  launches  it  with  overpower- 
ing force  against  the  rock,  or  the  forest,  or  the  tower.  So 
does  He  work  in  the  Church.  We  have  seen  Him  thus 
working,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us  of  such  mighty  acts  in 
the  days  of  old. 

To  recall  these  things  is  needful.  We  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  God’s  order.  We  are  exposed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  temptation  of  distrusting  individual  effort,  and 
of  placing  our  confidence  entirely  in  association,  as  if  the 
power  of  effecting  great  things  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  combination  that  wields  that  power.  The 
Bible  and  Church  history  have  shown  us  the  more  excellent 
way.  One  man,  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  living  in  com- 
munion with  the  Almighty  Jehovah,  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish far  greater  things  than  the  most  perfect  and  extensive 
organisations  can  undertake.  Such  associations  are  useful 
in  their  way.  They  are  excellent  “ hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water but  the  doer  of  the  work  is  the  one 
man,— the  man  of  faith, — the  man  who  works  in  the  tran- 
quil consciousness,  not  merely  that  he  is  doing  the  work  of 
God,  but  that  God  is  working  in  him,  and  for  him,  and 
through  him. 

We  do  not  slight  such  organisations.  Far  from  it.  But 
we  distrust  them  sometimes,  as  being  in  danger  of  taking 
up  a false  position,  and  so  of  doing  an  unreal  work ; at  least 
of  seeming  to  do  a w ork  which  can  only  be  done  by  indivi- 
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dual  men.  They  are  apt  to  blunt  the  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility,  whilst  appearing  to  afford  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  out.  Nor  is  this  a small  evil.  For  it  takes  us  out 
of  the  exact  position  in  which  God  would  have  us  work,  and 
sets  us  in  another  which  man  deems  more  eligible  and  effec- 
tive ; nay,  it  damps  that  peculiar  energy  which  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  cannot  fail  to  create, — that  energy 
by  means  of  which  God  has  wrought  all  His  great  works  in 
time  past, — that  healthy  energy  which  nothing  save  this 
can  furnish,  and  without  which  the  most  unwearied  labours 
degenerate  into  mere  bustle  or  routine. 

That  a man  can  do  nothing  save  in  connexion  with  a 
society  or  scheme,  is  a ruinous  fallacy, — an  idea  forged  by 
Satan  for  the  purpose  of  cunningly  counteracting  God's 
great  plan  of  operation.  It  sears  the  conscience.  It  lulls 
the  soul  asleep.  It  checks  the  exercise  of  those  special  gifts 
which  God  makes  use  of  in  each  of  his  own.  It  leads  to  a 
suppression  of  individualities , and  so  to  an  extraction  of  the 
very  pith  and  point  of  personal  character  or  mind.  It  makes 
us  forget  that  we  have  a work  to  do  which  no  man  can  do 
for  us, — nay,  which  no  man  can  help  us  in  doing, — a work 
which  God  expects  at  our  hands,  and  a work  which  assuredly 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  out  if  we  will  but  use  the 
individual  gifts  conferred  on  us  in  their  natural  and  healthy 
way. 

“ I can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth 
me.”  It  was  thus  that  the  Apostle  went  forth  alone  to  do 
the  work  of  God.  There  is  much  in  these  words  to  show 
us  our  true  standing  and  our  real  strength.  One  with  Him 
who  died  and  rose  again,  what  may  we  not  do,  if  we  will 
but  take  our  stand  upon  that  oneness  and . count  upon 
the  strength  which  it  was  meant  to  impart  ? One  with  Him 
to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  what 
great  things  may  we  not  be  sure  of  accomplishing  for  God, 
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if  we  will  but  betake  ourselves  to  this  source  of  strength  and 
act  upon  it  in  all  that  we  undertake,  whether  great  or  small? 
To  sink  the  man  in  the  society  is  at  once  our  sin  and  our 
weakness  ; but  to  sink  the  man  in  Christ  is  our  strength 
and  our  success.  Only  one  thing  can  be  permitted  to  absorb 
our  personality,  and  that  is,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 
Wrapt  up  in  His  righteousness  we  stand  before  Jehovah  ac- 
cepted and  complete.  Identified  with  Him  we  are  recognised 
as  “ partakers  of  the  divine  nature.”  So,  girt  with  His 
might,— nay,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  divine  strength,  we  are 
equipped  for  any  enterprise,  be  it  the  most  difficult,  or  perilous, 
or  vast,  which  the  Church  of  God  was  ever  called  upon  to 
engage  in.  What  is  there  that  a man  thus  dwelt  in  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  walking  in  fellowship  with  God,  need  fear 
to  undertake  ? What  peril  can  he  fear  ? what  enemy  can  he  flee 
from?  what  work  need  he  shrink  from?  “ God  is  with  him, 
who  can  be  against  him?”  It  is  his  connexion  with  Christ, 
not  his  connexion  with  a society,  that  makes  him  strong, 
and  fits  him  for  his  work,  and  secures  his  success.  “ Strong 
in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  leaning  on  the  love 
that  has  bought  and  saved  him,  he  goes  forth  to  work  or  to 
fight  for  God,  calmly  and  confidently,  as  when  our  brave 
soldiers  climbed  the  cliffs  of  the  Alma,  not  counting  it 
possible  that  he  can  be  baffled  or  overthrown. 

“ Go  then  in  this  thy  might,”  is  God’s  charge  to  us.  And 
with  this  as  our  watchword  let  us  advance : the  work  to  be 
done  is  great,  and  there  is  little  time  to  do  it  in. 

There  is  work  for  all  of  us.  And  there  is  special  work 
for  each.  It  is  work  not  for  societies  or  alliances,  but  it  is 
work  for  individual  minds  and  hands.  It  is  work  which  I 
cannot  do  in  a crowd  or  as  one  of  a mass,  but  as  one  man ; 
acting  singly,  according  to  my  own  gifts,  and  under  a sense 
of  my  personal  responsibilities.  There  is,  no  doubt,  asso- 
ciated work  for  me  to  do  ; I must  do  my  work  as  part  of  the 
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world’s  great  whole  or  as  member  of  some  body.  But  I 
have  special  work  to  do  as  one  individual,  who,  by  God’s 
plan  and  appointment,  have  a separate  position,  separate 
responsibilities,  and  a separate  work, — a work,  which, — if  I do 
not  do  it, — must  be  left  undone.  No  one  of  my  fellows  can  do 
that  special  work  for  me  which  I have  come  into  the  world 
to  do.  He  may  do  a higher  work,  a greater  work,— but  he 
cannot  do  my  work.  I cannot  hand  my  work  over  to  him, 
any  more  than  I can  hand  over  my  responsibilities  or  my 
gifts.  Nor  can  I delegate  my  work  to  any  association  of 
men,  however  well  ordered  and  powerful.  They  have  their 
own  work  to  do,  and  it  may  be  a very  noble  one.  But  they 
cannot  do  my  work  for  me.  I must  do  it  with  these  hands, 
or  with  these  lips,  which  God  has  given  me.  I may  do 
little,  or  I may  do  much.  That  matters  not.  It  must  be 
my  own  work.  And  by  doing  my  own  work,  poor  as  it  may 
seem  to  some,  I shall  better  fulfil  God’s  end  in  making  me 
what  I am,  and  more  truly  glorify  His  name  than  if  I were 
either  going  out  of  my  sphere  to  do  the  work  of  another,  or 
calling  in  another  into  my  sphere  to  do  my  proper  work  for 
me.  The  low  grass -tuft  is  not  the  branching  elm,  nor  is  it 
the  fragrant  rose ; but  it  has  a position  to  occupy,  and  a 
work  to  do,  in  the  arrangements  of  God  for  this  earth  of  ours, 
which  neither  elm  nor  rose  can  undertake. 

Besides,  I have  a crown  to  win ; and  who  can  win  it  for 
me  ? I cannot  reach  it  through  the  toil  of  another,  through 
the  operations  of  any  society  of  men.  I must  win  it  for 
myself.  No  fellow -man  can  wear  it  for  me,  and  no  fellow- 
men  can  win  it  for  me.  I must  press  forward  to  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  my  high  calling.  My  right  of  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  has,  I know,  been  won  for  me  by  the  Son  of  God. 
That  was  a work  for  Him  alone  to  do.  And  He  has  done  it ! 
I owe  my  deliverance  to  His  blood  alone.  I owe  my  ac- 
ceptance to  His  righteousness  alone.  But  still  there  remains 
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for  me  a race  to  run,  a prize  to  secure.  And  therefore  must 
I work  without  ceasing,  with  my  eye  upon  the  glory  to  he 
revealed  when  the  Lord  returns,  forgetting  what  is  behind, 
reaching  on  to  what  is  before,  “if  that  by  any  means  I may 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.” 

“ Go  then  in  this  thy  might.”  Go  as  a believing  man  to 
work  for  God — to  work  thine  own  work — thy  personal  work, 
which  cannot  be  done  for  thee.  Thou  mayest  do  great 
things  yet  for  God.  Do  not  despair  in  looking  at  the  un- 
godly masses  that  crowd  our  cities,  nor  think  their  ranks 
quite  impenetrable.  Do  not  say,  we  must  have  larger 
societies,  a more  extensive  and  complete  machinery,  before 
we  can  think  of  assailing  them  with  success.  It  may  be  just 
the  opposite  that  God  is  waiting  for.  “ The  people  may  be 
too  many”  for  Him  to  work  by.  The  societies  may  be  too 
great  for  Him  to  bless  their  efforts.  But  whether  this  be  so 
or  not — “ Go,  in  this  thy  might.”  Let  the  world  see  what 
faith  can  do.  Let  the  Church  see  what  one  single  man, 
leaning  on  his  God  and  with  nothing  but  his  sling  and  stone, 
can  effect. 

A modern  historical  writer  has  said,  that  “ History  has 
great  things  to  tell  of  men  and  nations  that  had  faith , high 
and  earnest  faith .”*  Will  not  the  eternal  records  have 
greater  things  than  these  to  tell  of  men  who,  not  hindered 
by  the  vastness  of  the  work,  nor  the  array  of  difficulties,  nor 
the  sense  of  personal  weakness,  have  gone  calmly  forward, 
in  simple  dependence  on  the  might  of  Him  who  does  all  His 
great  works  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many, — by  the  feeble, 
not  by  the  strong, — by  the  bruised  reed,  not  by  the  glittering 
spear  ? H.  B. 


* M'Cullagh/s  (i  Use  and  Study  of  History, 99  p.  24. 
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THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.— THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  form,  in  their  ag- 
gregate, what  is  commonly  called  the  nervous  system . This 
system  renders  the  most  important  advantages  to  the  human 
frame : for— 

1.  It  forms  the  link  in  that  relationship  which  subsists 
between  mind  and  body. 

2.  It  renders  the  fabric  sentient. 

3.  It  induces  all  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions. 

4.  It  influences,  more  or  less,  every  function. 

The  brain  is  a medullary  mass,  which  fills  the  interior 
of  the  skull.  Anatomists  usually  divide  it,  and  the  division 
is  a natural  one,  into  three  parts  : — the  cerebrum,  or  larger 
brain ; the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain ; and  the  medulla 
oblongata. 
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Tlie  illustration  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the  relative 
sizes  of  these  parts,  and  their  relative  situations  within  the 
cranium. 

o,  o,  o,  indicate  the  general  outline  of  the  head  and  face. 
The  space  between  it  and  the  brain  b b,  is  filled  up  by 
the  skin  or  scalp,  the  skull,  and  the  immediate  coverings 
of  the  brain,  l b,  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain.  The 
curious  configuration  made  by  its  convolutions  is  called 
the  “arbor  vitae.”  m is  the  medulla  oblongata,  s,  the 
spinal  marrow,  p,  the  pineal  gland ; conjectured  by  Des- 
cartes to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

The  brain  is  enveloped  by  three  membranes.  The  outer 
coat,  called  the  dura  mater  (firm  mother),  is  very  dense  and 
strong.  It  invests,  too,  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  adheres 
closely  to  it.  From  its  inner  surface  proceed  three  parti- 
tions, or  septa . The  largest  of  these  is  called  the  falx.  It 
is  scythe-shaped,  and  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  brain 
longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts,  termed  the  hemispheres. 
Another  partition,  called  the  tentorium , is  extended  hori- 
zontally between  the  great  and  little  brain.  The  third 
forms  a vertical  septum  between  the  lobes  of  the  little 
brain.  These  membranous  partitions  preserve  the  cerebral 
substance,  from  being  unequally  and  injuriously  pressed 
upon,  in  those  varying  positions  of  the  head  which  occur 
when  we  are  erect,  or  stoop,  or  lie  down,  or  turn  from  side 
to  side.  In  the  duplicatures  of  the  dura  mater,  which  form 
these  septa,  spaces  are  left,  called  sinuses , which  convey  the 
blood  out  of  the  head.  Into  these,  the  veins  of  the  brain 
empty  themselves. 

The  second  coat  is  called  the  arachnoid  membrane  ; it 
is  very  thin  and  delicate. 

The  innermost  covering  is  the  pia  mater  (tender  mother)  ; 
it  envelopes  the  brain  on  all  sides  ; dips  into  the  various 
depressions  on  its  surface,  and  is  prolonged  into  all  its 
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interior  cavities  : on  it  ramify  and  cross  one  another,  in  a 
thousand  directions,  those  blood-vessels  which  penetrate 
into,  or  arise  from,  the  cerebral  substance. 

The  brain  is  composed  of  two  distinct  portions  : the 
cortical , or  cineritious,  which  is  ash-coloured  ; and  the 
medullary , which  is  nearly  white. 

The  cortical  is  the  exterior  : folded  together  they  form 
those  convolutions*  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  when  entire,  and  in  the  interior  when*  sections  f are 
made  of  it. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  brain  there  are  four  cavities, 
called  ventricles . They  contain  several  very  curious  and 
notable  objects,  chiefly  interesting,  however,  to  anatomists. 
In  their  natural  condition  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
filled  with  a limpid,  colourless  fluid  : a morbid  increase  of 
this  fluid  (the  result,  probably,  of  previous  inflammation) 
constitutes  one  of  those  forms  of  the  disease  called  “ hydro- 
cephalus, or  water  in  the  head.” 

Although  the  reader  has  not  yet  been  made  acquainted 
with  an 'apparatus  of  vessels  called  absorbents , which  fulfil 
very  important  duties  in  the  animal  economy  ; it  is  needful, 
when  particularising  the  structure  of  the  brain,  to  mention 
that,  as  yet,  they  have  not  been  discovered  in  it. 

Though  often  called  the  “ seat  of  sensation,”  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  much  of  the  brain  seems  to  be  quite  de- 
stitute of  feeling.  Surgical  anatomists,  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  which  accidents  have  afforded  them, 
when  the  brain,  denuded  of  its  bony  and  membranous  cover- 
ings, has  become  exposed  and  injured,  have  ascertained  that 
considerable  portions  of  it,  more  especially  of  the  external 
or  cortical  substance,  may  be  removed  without  the  slightest 
evidences  of  pain  or  uneasiness ; and,  as  it  seemed  subse- 

* These  are  shown  in  the  sketch  bb,  f At  l b, 
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quently,  when  the  patients  were  restored  to  health,  without 
much,  if  any,  detriment  to  their  intellectual  capability. 
Comparative  anatomists,  pursuing  these  investigations  to  a 
most  unwarrantable  extent  on  the  inferior  animals,  have 
specified,  with  painful  accuracy,  those  parts  of  the  brain 
which  are,  or  are  not,  sensitive. 

The  brain  attains  its  full  size  much  earlier  than  any  other 
organ  in  the  body.  By  some  anatomists  it  has  been  thought 
to  reach  its  maximum  weight  at  seven  years  of  age,  but  it 
probably  continues  to  increase  till  puberty. 

The  adult  male  brain  has  an  average  weight  of  49  J oz.; 
the  female,  44.  The  maximum  weight  for  the  male  has 
been  stated  at  65  oz. ; for  the  female,  56.  The  minimum 
weight  for  the  male,  at  34 oz.;  for  the  female,  at  31. 

These  weights  have  a reference  solely  to  those  whose 
intelligence  was  sufficiently  good.  The  difference  between 
the  male  and  female  holds  true  at  all  ages.  The  brain  of 
the  illustrious  Cuvier  weighed  64  oz. ; that  of  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie, 63;  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s,  63.  Idiots’ brains  are 
usually  very  small;  weighing  25,  22,  or  even  19  oz. 

Camper  tried  to  ascertain,  by  measurement , if  there  was 
any  unvarying  relation  between  the  differing  sizes  of  the 
brain  and  the  intellectual  capability  ; carrying  his  investi- 
gations, too,  among  the  inferior  animals.  Drawing  a line 
in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  from’ the  ear  to  the 
roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  another  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead,  he  thought  the 
magnitude  of  this  angle,  which  he  termed  the  facial  angle , 
would  correctly  show  both  the  bulk  of  the  brain  and  the 
corresponding  amount  of  intelligence.  The  fallacy  of  the 
criterion  has  been  shown  in  many  instances.  Neither  the 
size  nor  weight  of  the  brain  appears  to  bear  a constant  rela- 
tion to  the  genius  or  intellect  of  the  person.  There  must 
be  quality  as  well  as  quantity . 
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Just  as  the  labours  of  the  alchemists,  searching  in  vain 
after  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  the  universal  medicine, 
paved  the  way  for,  and  led  to,  many  valuable  discoveries  in 
modern  chemistry;  so,  the  attempts  of  phrenologists  to  trace 
out  and  map  on  the  surface  of  the  head  those  regions  which 
they  suppose  to  have  different  faculties  and  properties,  have 
not  been  made  without  considerable  advantage  to  real 
science. 

Their  investigations,  the  experiments  and  observations 
of  other  inquirers,  seem  to  show,  thus  much  at  the  least,  that 
in  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the  intellectual  operations 
are  chiefly  carried  on  ; the  central  or  medullary  parts  are 
principally  concerned  in  sensation ; and  the  cerebellum , or 
little  brain,  is  the  chief  agent  in  voluntary  motion . 

P.  S. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Many  a time  have  we  read  rejoicingly  the  little  volumes 
and  single  papers  of  “ Old  Humphrey.”  With  their  quaint 
and  kindly  wisdom,  their  freshness  of  feeling,  and  their 
dexterous  command  of  language,  they  often  brought  Charles 
Lamb  to  our  remembrance;  and  much  have  we  marvelled  who 
could  be  this  Christian  “Elia.”  For  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  generally  known  that  he  was  a Mr.  George  Mogridge,  a 
good  man,  originally  brought  up  to  business,  but  whose  turn 
was  so  literary,  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  almost 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  In  the  list  of  the 
Tract  Society  a hundred  and  fifty  separate  publications  are 
the  production  of  his  pen.  Nor  were  his  labours  confined 
to  that  Society ; and  as  his  writings  have  been  singularly 
popular,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  blessing  which 
has  been  diffused  by  his  sprightly  sense,  and  gentle,  winsome 
piety.  He  was  born  at  Ashted,  near  Birmingham,  February 
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17,  1787,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  November  last,  at  Hastings, 
where,  in  All  Saints’  churchyard,  his  remains  are  laid 
beside  those  of  many  other  strangers. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  London  practice 
was  Hr.  Golding  Bird.  His  habits  of  application  were 
intense,  and  when  a student  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  his  pro- 
ficiency was  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  appointed  to  its 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  before  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  In  1840  he  took  a house  in  Myddleton  Square,  and 
his  professional  income  that  year  was  fifty  guineas.  But 
such  were  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  applied  all  his  acquisitions  to  the  case  before 
him,  and,  still  more,  so  assuring  and  endearing  was  his 
manner  with  his  patients,  that  he  soon  had  as  many  cases  as 
he  could  manage ; and  latterly  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
practice  of  five  thousand  pounds  a-year.  Amidst  this 
brilliant  success  his  health  gave  way ; but,  up -borne  by  his 
Christian  faith  and  rare  energy  of  spirit,  he  laboured  on, 
prescribing  for  patients  when  his  own  sufferings  were 
incomparably  greater,  and  when,  in  order  to  ward  off 
fainting  fits,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  restoratives  in  his 
carriage.  Last  summer  he  felt  constrained  to  leave  London, 
and  retire  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  There  he  expired  on  the  27th 
of  October,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Like  so 
many  members  of  that  profession,  which  probably  surpasses  all 
others  in  the  amount  of  its  humane  and  disinterested  services, 
he  was  a man  of  remarkable  benevolence ; and  up  to  the 
close  of  his  career,  when  the  very  minutes  had  a golden 
value,  he  received  every  day  at  his  house  a certain  number 
of  gratuitous  patients.  To  general  readers,  Hr.  Golding 
Bird  is  well  known  through  his  “ Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,”  and  his  “ Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Gal- 
vanism and  he  had  made  some  very  interesting  researches 
in  the  structure  of  zoophytes.  In  the  first  projection  of  this 
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periodical  he  entered  zealously  into  its  plan,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  become  a contributor;  but  on  the  31st  of  January 
the  editor  received  the  following  note  : — 

“ I ever  feel  pained  to  become  the  source  of  inconvenience 
to  any  one,  much  more  to  yourself.  But  I feel  that  my 
promised  paper  for  the  March  number  of  ‘ Excelsior’  is 
impracticable,  at  least  for  that  month.  I have  thought  over 
the  subject,  and  shall  feel  it  a privilege  to  do  anything  to 
aid  you.  But  I have  had  another  warning  of  the  necessity 
of  not  again  breaking  into  midnight  (the  only  time  I have 
for  my  pen),  in  the  occurrence  of  another  threatening  of  the 
indisposition  which  was  permitted  to  lay  me  aside  ten  years 
ago.  Believe  me,  the  first  effort  of  my  pen,  on  recovering 
sufficient  power,  shall,  if  God  permit,  be  dedicated  to  your 
undertaking.” 

At  the  same  age  of  thirty-nine,  on  the  18  th  of  November, 
died  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  only  a few 
months  since  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition  in  ascending 
the  Natural  History  Chair  of  Edinburgh  University,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  his  own  venerable  instructor,  Jameson  ; and 
he  had  thrown  himself,  with  all  his  ardour,  into  the  project 
for  securing  to  the  Northern  capital  a national  museum, 
when  his  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by  a brief  but 
violent  illness.  His  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences 
was  singularly  extensive,  embracing  geology,  botany,  and 
many  departments  of  zoology ; and  over  all  his  acquirements 
were  thrown  the  light  of  a lively  fancy  and  the  grace  of  a 
mind  rarely  cultured.  In  him  also  our  series  has  lost  a 
contributor,  whose  promised  papers  we  had  fondly  hoped 
would  enliven  the  opening  year.  An  article  on  “ Siluria,” 
in  the  last  Quarterly  Beview,  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  last  production  which  his  fine  mind  had  given  to  the 
press ; but  the  writer  of  a beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory, 
in  the  Edinburgh  “ Witness,”  states  that  his  several  contrh 
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butions  to  the  natural  sciences  were  at  least  ninety  in 
number, — many  of  them  containing  researches  of  the  greatest 
originality  and  discoveries  of  singular  interest.  His  method 
of  deep-sea  dredging  at  measured  depths  may  be  considered 
an  era  in  sub -marine  zoology. 

On  the  10th  of  November  we  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a meeting  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  Medical 
Association,  when  a beautiful  and  most  appropriate  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Grainger.  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams 
presided,  and  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  three  hundred 
present, — almost  entirely  medical  students.  As  a sequel 
to  this  inaugural  discourse,  it  is  proposed  to  institute  in  the 
different  medical  schools  of  the  metropolis  associations  on 
Christian  principles  and  for  mutual  improvement  ; and  it  is 
delightful  to  know  that  for  such  a purpose  large  materials 
exist  amongst  the  younger  members  of  this  great  profession. 

The  Exeter  Hall  Lectures  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  have  been  resumed  for  the  season:  some  new 
names  promise  to  add  great  interest  to  the  series  ; such  as 
Dr.  Guthrie,  who  is  to  come  forth  on  his  own  topic, 
“ Ragged  Schools,”  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  who  is  as 
appropriately  associated  with  “ The  Intelligent  Study  of 
Holy  Scripture,” — his  own  Greek  Testament  being  the 
most  valuable  contribution  made  to  Biblical  interpretation 
by  any  living  Englishman. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  rewarding  the  credulity  of  its 
Anglican  converts,/  though  somewhat  disturbing  its  more 
sensible  members,  by  adding  a new  doctrine  to  the  Creed, 
viz.  “ The  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 
The  notion  that  Mary  herself,  no  less  than  the  Child  of 
which  she  was  to  be  miraculously  the  mother,  came  into  the 
world  exempt  from  original  sin,  is  as  old  as  the  twelfth 
century;  for  it  was  then  opposed  by  St.  Bernard  : but  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  had  any  earlier  advocate.  As  it  is 
without  a shadow  of  Scriptural  foundation,  and  was  con- 
2 hh 
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fessedly  unknown  to  primitive  antiquity,  it  is  likely  to 
become  a favourite  article  with  the  faithful : — for  what  can 
be  more  complimentary  to  the  infallible  pontiff  than  to  re- 
ceive as  necessary  to  salvation  a tenet  which  entirely  reposes 
on  his  own  ipse  dixit  ? It  is  expected  that  the  decretum 
ddei  will  be  promulgated  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  has  lasted  nearly  two  months. 
The  bombardment  by  the  Allies  began  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember ; and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  intrenching 
on  a rocky  soil,  and  the  irksomeness  of  cannonading,  not 
merely  stone  ramparts,  but  earthen  mounds,  which  are 
repaired  as  fast  as  they  are  demolished,  the  spirit  of  the 
assailants  has  never  flagged.  On  the  25th  of  September  an 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  British  communications  with  Bala- 
ldava  was  signally  defeated,  though  with  serious  loss ; and 
on  the  5th  of  November  a force  of  14,000  Anglo-French 
repelled  the  onset  of  thrice  as  many  Russians,  after  a contest 
of  eight  hours’  duration.  In  this  obstinate  engagement  the 
Russian  loss  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000;  but  in 
killed  and  wounded  the  British  lost  102  officers  and  2500 
men;  the  French,  48  officers  and  1300  men.  Amongst  the 
British  slain  was  General  Sir  George  Cathcart,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo,  and  the  officer  to  whose  skill  and  energy 
we  owed  the  conclusion  of  the  Caffre  war.  Should  this 
great  fortress  fall,  defended  as  it  is  by  a garrison  superior  in 
numbers  to  its  assailants,  and  maintaining  free  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  it  will  be  an  incident  almost 
unparalleled  in  warfare ; but  for  the  sake  of  civilisation, 
freedom,  and  humanity,  we  fervently  trust  and  pray  that  the 
efforts  of  the  chivalrous  Allies  may  be  crowned  with  the  com- 
pletest  success.  Meanwhile,  it  is  cheering  to  observe  with 
what  alacrity  the  country  has  met  the  appeal  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen.  A hundred  thousand 
pounds  have  already  been  paid  up  to  the  “ Patriotic  Fund,” 
and  a similar  amount  is  promised. 
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JEquorea  Forbesiana,  84. 

Agassiz,  Professor,  on  the  medusa,  83. 

Alma,  battle  of,  397. 

Anatomy.  See  Ourselves. 

Andes,  the  botanical  and  zoological  trea- 
sures of,  447. 

Anemones,  the  sea,  47  (see  Sea-anemones) ; 
the  thick-horned,  ib. ; the  daisy,  ib. ; the 
smooth,  ib. 

Anthea,  47. 

Aquarium,  directions  how  to  make  an,  48. 

Arctic,  destruction  of  the  U.S.  steamer, 
398. 

Arm,  muscles  of  the,  376. 

Arteries,  12. 

Associations  of  usefulness,  their  tendency 
to  diminish  individual  exertion,  453. 

Aurora  borealis,  89. 

Backbone,  structure  of  the,  215. 

Balaklava,  battle  of,  466. 

Barentz,  M.,  description  by,  of  a fatal  en- 
counter with  a polar  bear,  114,  115. 

Beans  in  blossom,  151. 

Bee,  the,  209. 

Beechey,  Captain,  encounter  with  a polar 
bear,  114. 

Bellot,  Lieutenant,  testimonial  to,  238. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  his  birth  and  pa- 
rentage, 174,  175;  death  of  his  mother, 
176 ; his  conversion,  176, 177 ; his  labours 
on  behalf  of  his  family,  177;  attaches 
himself  to  the  fraternity  at  Citeaux,  ib. ; 
establishes  a settlement  at  Wormwood, 
179  ; his  grief  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Gerard,  181,  182;  his  controversy  with 
Abelard,  250,  251  ; his  activity,  253,  254  ; 
mediates  between  the  burghers  of  Metz 
and  the  neighbouring  barons,  254,  255 ; 
his  death  and  character,  255-257. 

Berzelius,  his  analysis  of  the  bones  of  the 
human  body,  212. 

Bilateralism,  438. 

Biography : Leonardo  da  Vinci,  62  ; Ra- 
phael, 161  ; Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  174, 
250 ; John  Mackintosh,  276  ; David 
Hume,  310;  Domenichino,  341 ; William 
Cowper,  409. 

Bird,  Dr.  Golding,  death  of,  463,  464. 

Bird,  the,  in  the  cage,  148,  149. 

Bird’s-foot  star,  372. 


Biscuit-machinery  at  Portsmouth,  248. 

Blocks,  manufacture  of,  246,  247. 

Blood,  use  of,  12;  how  circulated  through 
the  body,  ib. ; provision  for  obtaining 
new  supplies  of,  12,  13. 

Blood-vessels,  12. 

Bones,  number  and  arrangement  of,  11, 
210,  211  ; analysis  of,  212  ; their  propor- 
tions at  different  periods  of  life,  213  ; how 
united  to  each  other,  213,  214 ; peculiari- 
ties of  the  structure  of,  214-216. 

Botallack  mine,  209,  300,  301. 

Bonelli,  M.,  on  the  comet  humming-bird, 
447. 

Bourcier,  M.,  description  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  of  Pichincha,  448-450. 

Brain,  the,  10;  its  division  by  anatomists, 
458,  460  ; its  membranes,  459  ; its  ven- 
tricles, 460;  its  sensation,  460,  461  ; its 
size  and  weight,  461 ; results  of  the  ex- 
periments of  phrenologists  upon,  462. 

Brainerd  the  missionary,  character  of,  144. 

Brewster,  Miss,  Sunbeams  in  the  Cottage , 
400. 

British  Association,  meeting  of  the,  at 
Liverpool,  320,  389-396. 

British  mining  : Tin,  34-40, 1 19-126  ; Cop- 
per, 200-209,  301-309;  Lead,  359-366. 

British  navy,  present  effective  force  of  the, 
249. 

British  taxation,  chart  of,  78. 

Brittle- stars,  299,  300 ; why  so  called,  367 ; 
larvae  of,  441. 

Brunei,  Sir  Mark  I.,  his  improvements  in 
block-machinery,  247. 

Buffon,  M.,  his  fastidious  taste,  6. 

Bullock,  Mr.,  on  the  food  of  humming- 
birds, 266. 

Bunyan,  John,  his  conversion,  226,  227. 

Burns,  Rev.  W.  C.,  missionary  at  Amoy, 
extract  of  a letter  from  him,  240. 

Bushel,  Mr.,  proprietor  of  the  Welsh  mines, 
sacrifices  his  fortunes  in  the  defence  of 
King  Charles  I.,  361. 

Butler’s  Analogy,  7. 

Cake-urchin,  372. 

Camper,  M.,  his  measurement  of  the  bulk 
of  the  brain,  461. 

Cape  mole,  or  chrysochlore,  289. 

Cardiganshire  lead-mines,  productiveness 
of,  360,  361. 

Carey,  Dr.,  his  perseverance,  3-5. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  Diary  in  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish Waters , 400. 

Carracci,  Annibale,  on  the  frescoes  of 
Domenichino  and  Guido,  343,  344. 

Carte,  Thomas,  his  History  of  England , 
312. 
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Cartilages,  11. 

Cartoons  by  Raphael,  at  Hampton  Court, 
167,  173. 

Caryophyllia  Smithii,  54. 

Casanova,  his  chalk  drawing  of  “ The 
Transfiguration,”  171. 

Cathcart,  Gen.  Sir  George,  death  of,  466. 

Cellular  membrane,  11. 

Cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  458,  459,  462. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  researches  in  political 
economy  and  physics,  3. 

Chatham,  Lord,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, 1. 

Child,  the,  at  play,  147,  148. 

Childhood,  118. 

China,  progress  of  the  “ rebellion”  in,  239, 
240. 

Cholera,  number  of  deaths  in  London 
from,  398. 

Christian  Medical  Association,  465. 

Christians,  diversity  in,  as  exemplified  in 
the  characters  of  Sts.  James,  Peter,  and 
John,  135-139 ; features  in  which  all, 
agree,  224-234. 

Chyle,  13. 

City  Mission  Magazine , 79. 

Clay,  Rev.  John,  on  the  number  of  com- 
mittals to  prison  in  good  and  hard  times 
respectively,  394,  395. 

Clouds,  183. 

Coal,  discovery  of,  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
320. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  gallant  conduct  of,  433, 
434. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  remarks  by,  on  Stilling- 
fleet’s  Origines  Sacrce,  109-112. 

Concentration,  2,  3. 

Coney,  the,  mention  of,  in  the  Bible,  55, 
56 ; description  of,  by  Pallas,  &c.  56  ; 
the  most  diminutive  genus  of  pachyder- 
mata,  56 ; its  habitat,  57  ; how  caught  by 
the  Arabs,  ib. ; various  names  of,  58. 

“ Consols,”  423. 

Continent,  progress  of  the  gospel  in,  319. 

Copper,  commercial  value  of,  200 ; its  mode 
of  occurrence,  204,  205,  206,  207  ; varie- 
ties of,  205 ; sometimes  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  205,  206  ; methods  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  impurities,  304,  305 ; 
“ dressing  ” it,  306 ; process  of  sale  of, 
306,  307. 

Copper-mines,  history  of,  in  Britain,  201, 
202 ; the  principal  in  Cornwall,  202 ; 
machinery  employed  in,  203 ; depth  of, 
203  ; description  of  the  interior  of,  208, 
209  ; casualties  in,  303,  304. 

Copyright,  decision  respecting,  237,  238. 

Coral-polypes,  structures  of,  53 ; depth 
beyond  which  they  cannot  exist,  ib. ; 
their  method  of  existence,  ib. ; affinity 
between,  and  actiniae,  54. 

Costar,  Mr.,  his  energy  in  developing  the 
mineral  treasures  of  Cornwall,  202,  203. 

Counties  of  England,  characteristics  of  the, 
381. 

Cowper,  William,  conversion  of,  226 ; his 
birth  and  boyhood,  412 ; his  earlier  ca- 
reer, 413;  his  later  life,  414,  415,  416; 


specimens  of  his  epistolary  style,  416— 
419;  his  excellency  as  a letter- writer, 
419. 

Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  opening  of 
the,  80. 

Cuckoo,  the,  why  unable  to  rear  its  young, 
59-61. 

Cupellation,  process  of,  366. 

Cyanaea  aurita,  or  sea-blubber,  generation 
of,  218,  219;  capillata,  83. 

Cydippe  pileus,  220,  221. 

Dalyell,  Sir  John,  on  the  production  and 
duration  of  life  of  sea- anemones,  50-52; 
on  the  regeneration  of  sea-cucumbers, 
439. 

Darling,  Mr.,  completion  of  Vol.  I.  of  the 
Cyclopaedia  Bibliographical  159,  160. 

Darwin,  Mr.,  his  discovery  respecting  the 
depth  beyond  which  coral-worms  cannot 
exist,  53. 

Decimal  coinage,  discussion  respecting, 
394. 

Defoe,  Mr.,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  412. 

Deyrolle,  M.,  on  the  festive  coquette  hum- 
ming-bird, 446. 

Diamond  beetle,  260. 

Different-coloured  glasses,  effect  of,  on  the 
germination  of  plants,  405,  406. 

Digestion,  organs  of,  13. 

Dioramas  at  King  William  Street,  79. 

Discophora,  217. 

Divining-rod,  the,  123,  124. 

Dolcoath  mine,  122. 

Domenichino  considered  the  most  able 
of  the  scholars  of  the  Carracci,  342  ; 
his  fresco  of  the  “ Flagellation  of  St. 
Andrew”  painted  in  competition  with 
Guido’s  “St.  Andrew  conducted  to  Mar- 
tyrdom,” 343  ; his  “ Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,”  344,  345  ; the  jealousy  of  Lan- 
franco,  345,  346,  347 ; his  masterpieces, 
347  ; cabal  against  him  at  Naples,  349  ; 
his  death,  350. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz,  430,  431. 

“ Dressing-floors,”  302. 

Dwight’s  Christianity  in  Turkey , 400. 

Earnest  Student,  the,  276-284. 

Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company,  enor- 
mous steam-ship  built  for,  399,  400. 

Echinodermata,  294-300,  367-373,  436-442. 

Echinus,  or  sea-urchin,  its  elaborate  struc- 
ture, 297,  298,  372,  373;  difference  be- 
tween it  and  feather-star,  298. 

Elaboration,  5-8. 

Eldon,  Lord,  his  knowledge  of  cotton-ma- 
chinery, 3. 

Electricity,  87. 

Encrinites,  or  lily-stones,  294,  295 ; their 
rarity  at  the  present  day,  295. 

England  and  Russia,  77,  466. 

English  letter- writers : William  Cowper, 
409-419. 

Englishmen,  restlessness  of,  273,  274. 

Essay:  Veneration  for  the  past,  and  its 
opposite,  41. 
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Exchequer  bills,  428. 

Exeter  Hall  lectures,  465. 

Eye,  structure  of  the,  378,  379. 

Eyelid,  muscles  of  the,  378. 

“ Faults”  in  tin -lodes,  120,  121. 

Feather-star,  rosy,  curious  discovery  re- 
specting, 295,  296 ; description  of,  296. 

Fibrin,  how  it  may  be  obtained,  374. 

First-rate,  description  of  a,  241. 

First-rates,  1-8. 

Five-finger,  or  cross-fish,  description  of, 
368  ; its  locomotive  powers,  369,  370  ; its 
sucker-feet,  370  ; its  gastronomy,  371. 

Fletcher,  John,  his  conversion,  226. 

Forbes,  Professor,  on  the  Cyansea  capillata, 
83,  84  ; directions  by,  for  procuring  me- 
dusae, 86 ; on  the  metamorphosis  of  an 
encrinite  into  a feather-star,  296 ; on  the 
difficulty  of  capturing  lingthorns,  367, 
368  ; on  the  structure  of  the  sea-urchin, 
373  ; his  death,  464,  465. 

Food,  how  converted  into  blood,  13. 

Foster,  John,  care  taken  by  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  Essays , 7. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  electricity,  87. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  fate  of,  398. 

Friend,  the  countenance  of  a,  337-340. 

Funded  debt,  428. 

Funds,  the,  350-358,  420-429. 

Gateshead  and  Newcastle,  explosion  at,  398. 

Giulio  Romano  completes  Raphael’s 
“ Transfiguration,”  170. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  financial  schemes,  358, 
428. 

Glands,  12. 

Gosse,  Mr.,  Aquarium,  158  ; on  the  Melli- 
suga  minima,  260,  261,  note,  328,  329  ; on 
the  black-capped  humming-bird,  321, 
322,323 ; on  the  best  method  of  bringing 
humming-birds  to  England,  324. 

Gould,  Mr.,  Monograph  of  the  Trochilidce , 
263,  note,  450 ; on  the  little  flame-bearer, 
444;  on  the  nests  of  the  white -throated 
sapphire,  445,  446. 

Government,  how  money  is  raised  by  it, 
422. 

Graham’s  Jordan  and  the  Rhine,  400. 

Great  histories,  story  of : Hume’s  History 
of  England,  310-317. 

Great  pictures,  notes  on:  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  “ Last  Supper,”  62-72 ; Raphael’s 
“ Transfiguration,”  161-173;  Domenichi- 
no’s  “ Communion  of  St.  Jerome,”  341- 
349. 

Guido,  his  “ St.  Andrew  conducted  to 
Martyrdom,”  343. 

Guilding,  Rev.  Landsdown,  on  the  food 
and  nests  of  humming-birds,  265,  267. 

Hands,  12,  13. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  his  opening  address  at  the 
British  Association,  389. 

Head,  how  secured  in  its  position,  378. 

Hearts  of  oak,  430-435. 

Heat,  temperature  regulated  by,  402  ; ex- 
periments upon,  404. 


Hip-joint,  structure  of  the,  216. 

Holothuriadse.  See  Sea-cucumbers. 

Homes : how  to  make  and  how  to  improve 
them,  No.  I.  introductory,  127-133. 

Hooft,  of  Holland,  his  industry,  6. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  maxim  of,  430. 

Human  structure,  the,  9-14;  how  the 
equality  of  its  temperature  is  preserved, 
13  ; means  for  the  renovation  of,  13,  14  ; 
difference  bet  ween  it  and  a human  ma- 
chine, 14. 

Hume,  David,  his  birth,  310;  his  charac- 
ter, 311  ; is  appointed  librarian  to  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  ib.  ; 
writes  the  History  of  England,  311,  312  ; 
attractions  of  his  style,  313;  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  313, 314 ; his  indo- 
lence and  prejudice,  314,  315  ; his  antipa- 
thies and  misrepresentations,  315  317. 

Humming-birds,  metallic  lustre  of  their 
plumage,  258  ; gradation  in  their  size, 
260 ; their  distribution,  261-263  : number 
of  species  of,  263 ; their  food,  263-266  ; 
their  nests,  267,  268 ; unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  them,  268,  269, 
324  ; habits  during  the  breeding  season, 
269  ; wings  and  bills,  270,  271  ; different 
species  of,  321-330,  443-450. 

Idiots,  weight  of  the  brain  of,  461. 

Infancy,  118. 

Inkermann,  battle  of  the,  466. 

Intestinal  canal,  13. 

Italian  art,  condition  of,  at  the  time  of 
Raphael,  162  ; schools  of  painting,  342. 

Jay,  Rev.  William,  Autobiography  of,  318, 
319. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  the  scarcity  of  distin- 
guished letter-writers,  409. 

Johnstone,  Dr.,  on  the  voracity  of  the  sea- 
anemone,  51,  52. 

Joints,  mucus  of  the,  1 1 ; their  mechanism, 
214,  215. 

Jones,  Professor,  his  description  of  the 
“ Sallee-man,”  223. 

Jones,  Sir  Wm.,  his  universal  genius,  2. 

Judson,  Dr.,  his  devotedness,  142,  143. 

Kitto,  Dr.,  fund  for  the  relief  of,  239. 

Knox,  John,  effect  produced  by  the  news 
of  his  return  to  Scotland,  451,  452. 

Lacteals,  13. 

Lanfranco,  his  persecutions  of  Domeni- 
chino,  345,  346,  347. 

“ Last  Supper,”  the,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
description  of,  64,  67  ; its  present  state, 
65  ; copies  and  engravings  of,  65,  66,  72. 

Lawson,  Mr.,  Edinburgh,  his  experiments 
on  the  germination  of  seeds,  406,  note. 

Lead  - mines,  Roman,  359  ; charters  re- 
specting, 359,  360  ; productiveness  of  the 
Welsh,  360 ; customs  connected  with  the 
Derbyshire,  363,  364. 

Lead  ore,  in  which  counties  most  produc- 
tive, 364  ; quantity  of,  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  ib. ; amount  of  silver 
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in,  365  ; processes  of  separating  silver 
from,  365,  366. 

Lester,  Rev.  J.  W.,  A Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishops, fyc.  79. 

Letters  from  London  to  friends  far  away, 
77-80. 

Letter-writers,  409,  410. 

Life,  in  its  lower  forms,  No.  III.  Polypi- 
fera,  47-54;  No.  IV.  Acalephse,  81-86, 
217-223  ; No.  V.  Echinodermata,  294- 
300,  367-373,  436-442. 

Ligaments,  11. 

Light,  rapidity  with  which  it  travels,  88 ; 
phenomena  of  vision  and  the  colour  of 
bodies  dependent  upon,  401 ; experi- 
ments upon,  402. 

Lightning,  88  ; varieties  of,  89. 

Lightning-conductors,  87,  88. 

Limbs,  11. 

Lingthorn  (Luidia  fragilissima),  difficulty 
of  capturing,  367,  368. 

Literature : Marginalia,  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
109;  Hume’s  History  of  England,  310; 
The  old  scrap-book,  331  ; English  letter- 
writers:  Cowper,  409. 

“ Little  travellers  Zionward,”  17. 

Living  epistles,  134-145,  224-234. 

Livingston,  Rev.  David,  his  travels  in  Afri- 
ca, 399. 

Loans  by  government,  disadvantages  of,  to 
meet  increased  expenses,  351, 352. 

Logan,  Rev.  John,  lines  on  the  cuckoo,  59. 

London,  statistics  of  the  health  of,  160. 

Lowrie,  Mr.,  Manual  of  Missions,  160. 

Lucas,  Mr.,  valour  of,  435. 

Lucernaria,  82. 

Lungs,  13. 

Lyons,  Sir  Edmund,  his  gallant  conduct 
when  lieutenant  of  the  Minden,  431 , 432. 

Macaulay,  Mr.,  on  Hume’s  History  of  Eng- 
land, 316,  317. 

Mackintosh,  John,  his  birth  and  education, 
276  ; his  character,  277 ; visits  Italy, 
278  ; extracts  from  his  letters,  282-284  ; 
his  death,  284. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  tribute  paid  by  him 
to  his  wife,  131,  132. 

Madrepores  or  corals,  53. 

Magdalen  Hepburn , 318. 

Magnets  and  mote-catchers,  152-156. 

Mahon,  Lord,  History  of  England  subse- 
quent to  the  Peace  of  TJtreclit,  318. 

Malachite,  205. 

Man’s  individuality,  454-457. 

Marginalia,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  109-112. 

Marrack,  Fort,  captured  by  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  431-432. 

Medusae,  various  forms  of,  81,  82;  some 
species  of,  emit  phosphorescent  light, 
84,  85 ; variety  of  size  in,  85  ; naked- 
eyed and  covered-eyed,  ib. ; directions 
for  procuring,  86  ; reproduction  of,  217, 
218  ; different  species  of,  217-223. 

Mellisuga  minima,  the  least  of  all  birds, 
260,  262,  328,  329. 

Melmoth,  Mr.,  on  the  scarcity  of  good 
letter- writers,  409,  410. 


Mendip  Hills,  remains  of  Roman  mining 
at  the,  359. 

Metallic  deposits,  how  they  are  formed, 
307-309. 

Metallic  lustre  in  the  animal  kingdom, 

259,  260. 

Metals,  variety  of,  in  England,  34 ; annual 
value  of,  ib. 

Metallurgy,  imperfect  state  of,  among  the 
Romans,  359;  notices  of,  in  the  Bible, 
366.  See  British  Mining. 

Metamorphosis,  a,  61. 

Michelangelo,  rivalry  between  him  and 
Raphael,  169,  170;  assists  Sebastiano  in 
the  “ Raising  of  Lazarus,”  170. 

Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  realises  a fortune 
from  Welsh  mines,  360  ; loses  the  same 
in  bringing  the  New  River  to  London, 
361. 

Milan  cathedral,  281. 

Milner’s  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  400. 

Miller,  Hugh,  My  Schools  and  Schoolmas- 
ters, 318. 

“Mine  Adventure,  the,”  361,  362. 

Miner,  heroism  of  a,  303,  304. 

Mineral  veins  or  lodes,  119,  120. 

“ Mines-royal,”  laws  respecting,  363. 

Ministering  Children , 318. 

Missions,  Protestant,  statistics  of,  160. 

Monasteries  of  the  middle  ages,  178,  253. 

Muller,  Johann,  on  the  development  of 
star-fishes,  440. 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  Siluria,  157, 158. 

Muscles,  their  use,  1 1 , 374 ; their  structure, 
374  ; their  number,  ib. ; voluntary  and 
involuntary,  ib.  ; flexion  and  extension 
of,  375  ; their  arrangement,  376  ; their 
harmony  and  accuracy  of  action,  377, 
379  ; their  rapidity  of  motion,  378. 

Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  opened  on 
Saturdays,  320. 

My  Brother’s  Keeper,  Chaps.  VII.,  VIII., 
15-33;  Chaps.  IX.,  X.,  91-108;  Chap. 
XI.,  184-199. 

My  own  work,  451-457. 

Napoleon,  his  conquest  by  England  ac- 
counted for,  42 1 . 

Nasmyth’s  steam-hammer,  246. 

National  debt,  its  commencement,  354, 
421 ; its  gradual  increase,  356  ; sinking- 
funds  established  for  the  diminution  of, 
355-357  ; amount  of,  in  1786,  in  1816,  and 
at  the  present  time,  421,  422,  424,  429  ; 
how  it  can  be  extinguished,  427. 

Naval  dockyards,  a peep  into,  241-249  ; 
steam-docks  at  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port,  243,  244;  relative  importance  of, 
244. 

Neck,  bones  of  the,  215. 

Nel3on,  Lord,  encounter  when  a midship- 
man with  a Polar  bear,  114. 

Nerves,  10. 

Nervous  system,  the,  458. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  seven  primary 
rays,  403 ; on  the  refraction  of  light,  ib. 

Norfolk,  notes  on,  381-388;  its  aspect, 
383  ; distinguished  natives  of,  387 ; cha- 
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i’acter  of  its  inhabitants,  387,  388  ; re- 
mains of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  in,  388. 

Norwich,  remarkable  places  in,  382,  383 ; 
foreign  settlers  at,  385,  386 ; taste  for 
floriculture  displayed  by  its  inhabitants, 
386. 

Obituary : Sir  John  Franklin,  398  ; “ Old 
Humphrey,”  462;  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  463 ; 
Professor  Forbe3,  464;  General  Cath- 
cart,  466. 

Ocean,  varied  forms  of  being  in,  54. 

“ Old  Humphrey”  (Mr.  G.  Mogridge), 
death  of,  462. 

Open-Air  Preaching,  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for,  79. 

Ophiocoma  rosula,  298  ; beauty  of  its 
spines,  299. 

Opie,  Amelia,  as  a wife  and  daughter,  129. 

Oreotrochilus,  325,  326. 

Ornithology:  The  cuckoo,  59-61 ; Trochili- 
dae,  or  humming-birds,  258-271,  321-330, 
443-450. 

Ourselves : The  human  fabric,  9-14  ; The 
bones,  210-216  ; The  muscles,  374-380; 
The  nervous  system  and  the  brain,  458- 
462. 

Owen,  Professor,  on  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
quadruped  allied  to  the  coney,  58. 

Oxypogon  Lindeni,  328. 

Paley.Dr.,  on  the  movement  ofthe  muscles, 
375. 

Palm-house  at  Kew  Gardens,  the  glass  of, 
how  prepared,  405,  note. 

Parry,  Sir  W.  E.,  address  by,  to  seamen, 
79  ; on  the  flesh  of  the  Polar  bear,  1 17. 

Past,  veneration  for  the,  and  its  opposite, 
41-46. 

Patriotic  Fund,  progress  of,  466. 

Patterson,  Mr.,  description  by,  of  an  en- 
crinite,  295. 

Pattinson,  Mr.  H.  L.,  his  process  of  sepa- 
rating silver  from  lead  ore,  365,  366. 

Payson,  Dr.,  his  character,  143,  144. 

Pedicellarise  of  star-fishes,  curiosity  of 
their  structure,  300,  436. 

Perseverance,  3-5. 

Phrenologists,  results  of  the  experiments 
of,  462. 

Pichincha,  volcanic  mountain  of,  448-450. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  sinking-fund  instituted  by  him, 
355. 

Photographs  of  the  moon,  396. 

Plant,  the,  in  the  cellar,  150,  151. 

Plants,  experiments  on  the  germination, 
growth,  and  flowering  of,  407. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport,  new  steam-  docks 
at,  243,  244. 

Poetry:  Sonnets,  61,  118,  209  ; Clouds,  183. 

Polar  bear,  the,  description  of,  113;  its 
food,  114;  encounters  with,  114,  115;  at- 
tachment to  its  young,  115,  116  ; its  flesh 
and  skin,  1 16,  117. 

Polypifera,  47-54. 

Plymouth,  its  dockyards,  244,  249. 

Portuguese  man-of-war,  221,  222. 

Potter,  Paul,  and  the  “ Bull,”  6, 


Poussin,  Nicolas,  his  appreciation  of  Do- 
menichino,  341,  346. 

Prismatic  spectrum,  402. 

Pterophanes  Temminckii,  330. 

Pulszky’s  Tricolor  on  the  Atlas,  318. 

Radiism,  438. 

Raphael,  his  birth,  162  ; is  placed  under 
Pietro  Perugino,  163;  his  sojourn  at 
Florence,  163,  164;  his  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican  Palace,  164,  167;  his  cartoons 
at  Hampton  Court,  167  ; his  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  style,  168,  169;  how 
far  indebted  to  Michael  Angelo,  169, 
170  ; his  death,  172s* 

Rapin  de  Thoyras,  his  History  of  England, 
311,  312. 

Rennie,  Mr.,  on  the  food  of  humming- 
birds, 265. 

Review  of  the  Months,  157-160,  237-240, 
318-320,  397-400,  462-466. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  “ Last  Supper,”  65. 

Right  way  of  resting,  the,  272-275. 

Rock-animals  and  plants,  55. 

Rome,  thoughts  on  visiting,  278-280. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  tribute  paid  by  him 
to  the  character  of  his  wife,  132,  133. 

Rowers,  the,  149,  150. 

Safety-fuse,  its  use  in  mines,  303. 

Saleve,  an  October  excursion  to  the,  285- 
293. 

“ Sallee-man”  description  of,  222,  223. 

Salmon,  experiments  in  the  propagation 
of,  320. 

Saturday  half- holiday,  320. 

Scheele,  M.,  on  the  eifect  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
401. 

Schlegel,  M.,  on  the  inability  ofthe  cuckoo 
to  rear  its  young,  60,  6 1 . 

School- apparatus,  exhibition  of,  157. 

Scoresby,  Capt.,  on  the  variations  of  com- 
passes in  iron-built  vessels,  393. 

Scotland,  effects  of  closing  public-houses  on 
the  Sabbath  in,  78. 

Scott  Russell,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  progress  of 
naval  architecture  and  steam-navigation, 
395  ; colossal  ship  built  by,  400. 

Scrap-book,  the  old,  331-336. 

Screw-propellers,  advantages  of,  242,  243. 

Scriver’s  parables : The  violet,  146;  The 
child  at  play,  147  ; The  bird  in  the  cage, 
148  ; The  rowers,  149  ; The  plant  in  the 
cellar,  150;  Beans  in  blossom,  151. 

Sea-anemones,  how  procured  and  pre- 
served, 48,  49 ; description  of,  49 ; pro- 
cess of  reproduction,  50;  their  method 
of  feeding,  50,  51  ; duration  of  life,  52; 
number  of  species  of,  ib. 

Sea-blubbers.  See  Medusee  and  Cyansea 
aurita. 

Sea-cucumbers,  their  mode  of  regenera- 
tion, 439 ; esteemed  delicacies  by  the 
Chinese,  ib.  ; processes  of  preparing 
them  for  the  market,  440  ; extent  of 
traffic  in,  ib. 

Sea-urchins.  See  Echinus, 
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Sebastopol,  siege  of,  466. 

Seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater, 
72-76. 

Sense,  organs  of,  10. 

Serpentine  rocks,  206. 

Sinking-fund  established  for  the  abolition 
of  the  national  debt,  355  ; Mr.  Pitt’s, 
356 ; inefficiency  of,  424-426. 

Skin,  use  of,  11  ; evaporation  from,  13. 

Sonnets  : A metamorphosis,  61  ; Infancy 
and  childhood,  118  ; The  bee,  209. 

Sound,  rate  at  which  it  travels,  88. 

Spathura  Underwoodii,  327. 

Speech,  faculty  of,  12. 

Spines  of  sea-urchins,  299. 

Spoon-worms,  439. 

Spratt,  Mr.,  heroism  of,  434,  435. 

Stanley’s  thorn-bill,  262,  448,  449. 

Star-fishes,  infancy  of,  440  ; singular  de- 
velopment of,  441.  See  Five-finger  and 
Brittle-star. 

St.  Cuthbert’s  beads,  294. 

St.  Vincent,  Lord,  his  exertions  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  dockyards,  245. 

Steam-ship,  colossal,  built  by  Mr.  Scott 
Bussell,  400. 

Stillingfleet’s  Origines  Sacrce,  remarks  on 
by  Coleridge,  110-112. 

Stock,  the  nature  of  the  property  so  called, 
422  ; at  a premium,  at  discount,  and  at 
par,  ib. 

Stokes,  Mr.,  of  Cambridge,  on  rays  beyond 
those  of  Newton’s  spectrum,  403. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Beecher,  Sunny  Memories,  156. 

Students,  advice  to,  2,  7,  8. 

Sugden,  Sir  Edward,  his  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession, to  what  attributable,  7. 

Sunbeams,  influences  of,  on  organisation, 
401-408;  principles  of,  402;  effects  of,  at 
different  times  of  the  year  and  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe,  407  ; interest- 
ing theory  respecting,  408. 

Sutures  of  bones,  213,  214. 

Swallowing,  muscles  employed  in,  377. 

Swansea,  quantity  of  copper  ore  annually 
smelted  at,  201 ; extent  of  copper-smelt- 
ing operations  at,  307. 

Taxation,  the  advantages  of  increased,  to 
meet  increased  expenses,  351. 

Tendons,  their  use,  11,  380. 

Thanksgiving,  day  of  397. 

Thaumantias  pilosella,  84. 

Theology : Seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater,  72  ; Living  epistles,  134,  224  ; 
The  countenance  of  a friend,  337  ; My 
own  work,  451. 

Thunder,  88. 

Thunder-bolts,  non-existence  of,  89. 

Tin,  how  obtained  by  the  early  Britons, 
36,  37 ; early  notices  of,  37,  38  ; trade  in, 
with  Greeks,  Phoenicians, and  Jews  ; 38, 
39  ; its  distribution,  1 19  ; its  native  con- 
dition, 119-121;  depth  at  which  it  is 
found,  121  ; process  of  washing,  123. 

Tin-iode,  when  worth  working,  121. 


Tin-miners,  charters  granted  to,  40 ; figure 
ative  language  employed  by,  123  ; their 
high  character,  1 23, 1 24,  1 26 ; their  perse- 
verance and  defiance  of  danger,  124,  125. 

Tin  pyrites,  composition  of,  122. 

Topaza  pella,  325  ; pyra,  ib. 

Topography  : Notes  on  Norfolk,  381-388. 

Touch,  organ  of,  1 1 . 

“ Transfiguration,”  the,  the  last  work  of 
Raphael,  161 ; under  what  circumstances 
painted,  170;  description  of,  171. 

Travels:  Val  Louise  and  its  cavern,  235- 
237  ; Excursion  to  the  Saleve,  285-293. 

Trochilidse.  See  Humming-birds. 

Trochilus  gigas,  260  ; rufus,  261,  262,  443, 
444  ; coluber,  ib.  ; Stanleyi,  262,  449 ; 
Stokesii  and  Fernadensis,ib.  ; polytmus, 
321.  See  Humming-birds. 

Turkey,  establishment  of  a society  for  the 
evangelisation  of,  77,  78. 

Turrisneglecta,  or  coral~beadmedusa,218. 

Unfunded  debt,  428. 

Val  Louise  and  its  cavern,  235-237. 

Van  de  Velde,  Chevalier,  Travels  in  Syria 
and  Palestine , 158,  159. 

Veins,  12. 

Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal,  399. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  his  birth,  62  ; leaves 
Florence  and  seeks  employment  in  Mi- 
lan. 62,  63 ; his  universal  genius,  63 ; 
founds  the  Milanese  Academy  of  Arts, 
ib.;  his  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and 
his  “ Last  Supper,”  63-65  ; his  attention 
to  anatomy,  68  ; variety  of  his  employ- 
ments, 69  ; his  visit  to  Rome,  69,  70  ; ac- 
companies Francis  I.  to  France,  and  dies 
there,  70,  71  ; his  works,  71,  72. 

Violet,  the,  146,  147. 

Virgil,  visit  to  the  birth-place  of,  278. 

Virgin  Mary,  immaculate  conception  of, 
465. 

War,  cost  of,  357. 

War-steamers,  243. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  and  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, 1. 

Wherry  tin-mine,  difficulties  encountered 
in  working  it,  125,  126. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  on  the  rearing  of  hum- 
ming-birds, 264,  265. 

Wilson,  Mr.  James,  Letter  to  the  Boys  and 
Men  at  his  Candle  Factory , 79. 

Wood,  quantity  of,  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  sunshine,  408. 

Worstead,  village  of,  385. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  their 
new  premises  in  Aldersgate  Street,  397 ; 
Bloomsbury  branch  of  the,  ib. ; lectures 
at  Exeter  Hall  to,  465. 

Zoology.  See  Coney  and  Polar  Bear. 

Zoophytes.  See  Polypifera,  Acalephse, 
and  Echinodermata. 
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